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SICILIAN  AFFAIBS  (con^ued}— FROM  THE  DESTBUCTIOK 
OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTILENCE  BE- 
FORE SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS 
THE  ELDER.    B.C.  394—367. 

In  mj  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysins  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  down 
to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians  ;  which  war  ended 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
hard  pressed  and  actually  besi^ed.  The  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence, 
followed  by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Lnilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read  of  four 
distinct  epidemic  distempers,^  each  of  fidghtful  severity,  as  having 
afflicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in  Sicily,  without  touching 

1  DiodAr.  xiiL  86—114 :  xiv.  70 ;  xr.  Phoenidaiu,  in  their  own  conntrr.  from 
24.  Another  pestilence  is  aUnded  to  pestilence,  and  the  fearfal  rengioas 
byDioddros  in  368  B.C.  (Diod6r.  zt.  78X    expiations  to  which  these  sniferings 

HoTera  notices  the  intense  and  gave  rise  (Die  Phdnizier,  vol.  u.  partfl. 
inqjunt    snffeiingB    of   the   andent    p.  9). 
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either  Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics  were  the 
most  irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the  Carthaginians, 
occurence  &T^^  the  most  effective  allies  to  Dionysius.  The  second 
S^^*^he^*  and  third — conspicuous  among  the  many  fortunate 
Carthagi-  events  of  his  life — occurred  at  the  exact  juncture 
erSakSigto  necessary  for  rescuing  him  from  a  tide  of  superiority 
in  Sicl^  in  the  Carthaginian  arms,  which  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  overwhelm  him  completely.  Upon  what  physical 
conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a  calamity  depended, 
together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  confined  to  Carthage 
and  her  armies,  we  know  partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the 
four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  others. 
The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse 
left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  full  swing  of 
triumph.  The  conquests  made  by  Imilkon  were 
Mtto^^the  altogether  lost,  and  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in 
mercenaries  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  to  that  restricted  space  in  the 
— Ariato-^  western  corner  of  the  island,  which  it  had  occupied 
comi^der  P^ior  ^o  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  B.C.  So 
^senfcj^ay  prodigious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  to 
put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  among 
the  Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaries,  who,  having 
been  for  some  time  without  pay,  manifested  such  angry  discontent 
as  to  threaten  his  downfall  Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their 
commander,  the  Spartan  Aristoteles ;  upon  which  the  soldiers 
mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  demanding  in 
fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander  and  the  payment 
of  their  arrears.  Of  these  demands,  Dionysius  eluded  the  first 
by  saying  that  he  would  send  away  Aristoteles  to  Sparta,  to  be 
tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own  countrymen  ;  as  to  the 
second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by  assigning  to  them,  in  exchange 
for  their  pay,  the  town  and  territory  of  Leontini.  Willingly 
accepting  this  rich  bribe,  the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
the  mercenaries  quitted  Syracuse  to  the  number  of  10,000,  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  newly  assigned  town  ;  while 
Dionysius  hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.  To  these  (includ- 
ing perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed 
from   the    Carthaginian   service   into   his)  and  to  the   slaves 
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whom  he  had  liberated,  he  entrusted  the  maintenaiice  of  his 
dominion.^ 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us  to  see 
that  the  relations  between  Dionysius  and  the  merce- 
nanes,  by  wnose   means  he  ruled    Syracuse,  were  of  Dionysius 
troubled  and  difficult  to  manage.    But  they  do  not  £j^^™ 
explain  to  us  the  full  cause  of  such  discord.     We  know  naries— 
that  a  short  time  before,  Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  bm^n  of 
1000  obnoxious  mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  gjjjj* 
them  to  death  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Moreover,  he  would  hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Aristotel^, 
and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done  nothing  more 
than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.    It  seems  probable 
that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested  upon  deeper  causes, 
perhaps  connected  with  that  movement  in  the  Syracusan  mind 
gainst  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the  invective  of  Theo- 
ddrus.    'We  should  have  been  glad  also  to  know  how  Dionysius 
proposed  to  pay  the  new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  the  old.    The  cost  of  maintaining  his  standing  army,  upon 
whomsoever  it  fell,  must  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme. 
What  became  of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini, 
who  must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much-coveted  site 
was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries  ?    On  all  these  points  we  are 
unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to  re-estab- 
lish Mess^nd ;  while  those  other  Sicilians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  abodes  by  the  Carthaginians,  re-estab- 
got  together  and  returned.    In  reconstituting  MessSn^  MMaInd 
after  its  demolition  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means  J^J*.??^^ 
of  planting  there  a  population  altogether   in   his 
interests,  suitable  to  the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already 
contemplating  against  Rhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks. 
He  established  in  it  1000  Lokrians,  4000  persons  from  another 
city  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,'  and  600 

1  Dioddr.  xlT.  78.  The  MedinmsMuis  are  completely 

^Dioddr.  ziT.  78.     Atovvo-iof  ^  tit  unknown.     Cluverins  and  Wesaeling 

Mca-9^in|y  KaTtfKio'0  x*^ov«  fiiv  AoKpo^t  comectnre  Medmaana,  from  MedmsB  or 

TTrpax(^iXtov«    6i    M«< ifivato v$,  MedamsB.   noticed    by  Strabo    as    a 

c^axo<rtov«  Hi  tmv  cjc  ncXom>vvi|<rov  M«<r>  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.    But  this 

cnfvtMv,  CK  r«  ZoKvyBov  koX  Navn-currov  supposition    cannot    be    adopted    as 

^€vy6trrt»v.  Certain ;  especially  as    the  total  of 
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of  the  Peloponncsian  Messenians.  These  latter  had  been  expelled 
by  Sparta  from  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus  at  the  tlose  of  the 
Peloponneeian  war,  and  had  taken  service  in  Sicily  with  Diony- 
sius.  Even  here  the  hatred  of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her 
remonstrances  against  his  project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of 
consideration  bearing  their  own  ancient  name  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  them  ;  upon  which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the 
Abakene  territory  on  the  northern  coast  They  gave  to  their 
new  city  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new  residents, 
and  conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently,  as  presently  to  attain  a 
total  of  5000  citizens.^  Neither  here  nor  at  MessenS  do  we  find 
any  mention  made  of  the  re-establishment  of  those  inhabitants 
who  had  fled  when  Imilkon  took  Messene,  and  who  formed  nearly 
all  the  previous  population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  re- 
admitted them,  when  he  re-constituted  Messene.  Renewing  with 
care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by 
Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries  as  garrison.' 
Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against  the 
Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had  joined 
B.0. 894.         Imilkon  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syracuse.     He 

9?SS"®"*?      conquered  several  of   their  towns,  and  established 

of  Dionysius      ...  .  ,  -    ,    .  <.  ,       • 

In  the  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  powerful  prmces,  at 

S^^^^^  Agyrium  and  Kentoripse.  Enna  and  Kephaloedium 
were  also  betrayed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  Carthagi- 
nian dependency  of  Soltls.  By  these  proceedings,  which  appear 
to  have  occupied  some  time,  he  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in 
the  central  and  north-east  parts  of  the  island,  while  his  garrison 
at  Messen^  ensured  to  him  the  command  of  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.* 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was  well 
understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  Rhegium  and  the 
other  Grecian  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  among  whom  accord- 
ingly a  lively  alarm  prevailed.    The  numerous  exiles  whom  he 

persons    named    is    so    laise.     The  ^  3  Dioddr.  xiv.  78.    ci«  rhv  rStv  Sttee- 

conjecture  of  Palmerius — Mipvuyaiov$  XStv      X^P"^^      rrXxovoKts      (rrparci}a-a$, 

—has  still  less  to  recommend  it.    See  Ac. 

the  note  of  Wesseling.  Wesseling  shows  in  his  note  that 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  78.  these  words,  and  those  which  follow, 

3  Dioddr.  xiv.  87.  must  refer  to  Dionysius. 
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bad  expelled,  not  merely  from  Syracnse,  but  also  from  Naxns, 
Katana,  and  the  otber  conquered  towns,  baving  no  ^.a  8M— 
longer  any  assured  sbelter  in  Sicily,  bad  been  forced  ^^^ 
to  cross  over  into  Italy,  wbere  they  were  favourably  ^}J"?  •*_ 
received  both  at  Krotdn  and  at  Bbegium.^    One  of  0i<^riiur 
these  exiles,   Heldris,  once  the  intimate   friend  of  ^^to^ 
Dionysins,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  o<  Tanio- 
Ehegium — ^forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  desperate^ 
land,  but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes.'  ^e  fflSSL 
Under  bis   command,  a  Bhegine  force  crossed  the  pionysioji 
strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of  besieging  Mess^nS,  an^neariy 
partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and  Eatanean  exiles  '^*^' 
at  Mylse  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  far  from 
Messing.     Neither  scheme  succeeded:  Heldris  was  repulsed  at 
MessenS  with  loss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylse  were  speedily 
expelled.     The  command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained 
to  Dionysius ;  who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive 
expedition  over  to  Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity  of 
capturing  the  newly    established  Sikel    town  on    the  hill  of 
Tauras,  or  Tauromenium.     The  Sikels  defended  this  position, 
in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected  valour  and  obstinacy. 
It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primitive  Qrecian  colonists  who 
first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally  landed,  and  from  whence 
therefore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroachments  upon  the  pre- 
estabUsbed  Sikel  population  bad  taken  their  commencement. 
This  fact,  well  known  to  both  parties,  rendered  the  capture  on 
one  side  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  the  preservation  on  the 
other.     Dionysius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  throughout 
midwinter,  while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.     He  made 
reiterated  assaults,  which  were  always  repulsed.    At  last,  on  one 
moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  over  some 
almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town  less  defended, 
and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two  fortified  portions  into 
which  it  was  divided.    Having  taken  the  first  part,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  attack  the  second.    But  the  Sikels,  resisting 
with  desperate  valour,  repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the  storming 
party  to  flee  in  disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  over 
the  most  difficult  ground.    Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on 
1  Dioddr.  xiv.  87—108.  2  Diod6r.  xir.  8,  87, 108. 
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the  spot ;  scarcely  any  escaped  without  tlirowing  away  their  arms. 
Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the  thrust  of  a 
spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked  up  and  carried  off 
alive,  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind.  He 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recovering  from 
his  wound  ;  the  rather  as  his  eyes  also  had  suffered  considerably 
from  the  snow.^ 

So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively  insigni- 
B  0.  398.  ficant,  lowered  his  military  reputation,  and  encou- 
rs^ed  his  enemies  throughout  the  island.  The 
deciwS^™  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing  off  their  depen- 
^onyrius  ^ence  upon  him,  proclaimed  themselves  autonomous  ; 
—re-  banishing  those  leaders  among  them  who  upheld  his 

oFthr*°°*  interest.*  Many  of  the  Sikels  also,  elate  with  the 
nUnwmy  success  of  their  countrymen  at  Tauromenium,  declared 
under  openly  against  him  ;  joining  the  Carthaginian  general 

^^^'  Magon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  disaster 
before  Syracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage  in  the 
field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had  remained 
tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  comer  of  the  island, 
recruiting  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and 
taking  unusual  pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  depen- 
dent native  towns.  Reinforced  in  part  by  the  exiles  expelled 
by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  aggressive, 
and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Sikels  after  their  successful 
defence  of  Tauromenium.  He  even  ventured  to  overrun  and 
ravage  the  Messenian  territory ;  but  Dionysius,  being  now  re- 
covered from  his  wound,  marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in 
a  battle  near  AbakaDua,  and  forced  him  again  to  retire  westward, 
until  fresh  troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage.* 


1  Diod.  xiv.  88.  protection  againBt  Rhe^nm :  moreover 

2  Diod.  xiv.  88.  fitra  2e  tiji'  anixCav  they  will  appear,  danng  the  events 
Tovnji', 'AKpayavrZvot. icaiMe<r<ri^viot  immediately  succeeding,  constantly  in 
Toys  TO,  Aion;<riov  ^^ovovvras  /xctoott}-  coi\janction  with  him,  and  objects  of 
aafitvotf  T^s  eAev0epta$  avrtixovroy  koX  attack  by  his  enemies. 

Ti7«  rov  Tvpdwov  orv/ui/tayiac  antimia-av.         I  cannot  but  think  that  Dioddms 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  koX  has  here  inadvertently  placed  the  word 

Meo-cnji'ioi  in  this  sentence  cannot  be  Meo-cn^i/ioi  instead  of  a  name  belonging 

correct    The  Messenians  were  a  new  to    some    other    community  —  what 

population  just  established  by  Diony-  community  we  cannot  tell, 
sius,    and    relying     upon    him    for        s  Dioddr.  xiv.  90—95. 
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Without  pnrsuii^  Magon,  DionysiiiB  returned  to  Syracuse, 
from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  execute  his 
projects  against  Rhegium,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships  of  JsJ  ^^^~" 
war.    So  skilfully  did  he  arrange  or  mask  his  move-  ^^Deditl 
ments,  that  he  arrived  at  night  at  the  gates  and  under  of  Dionyiiiu 
the  wsdls  of  Bhegium,  without  the  least  suspicion  on  ^l^um— 
the  part  of  the  citizens.    Applying  combustibles  to  ^^''Jfij^ 
set  fire  to  the  gate  (as  he  had  once  done  successfully  the  town— 
at  the  gate  of  Achradina),^  he  at  the  same  time  ciudraa 
planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls,  and  attempted  *™<*  '^"^ 
an  escalade.      Surprised  and  in  small  numbers,  the 
citizens  began  their  defence;  but  the  attack  was  making  progress, 
had  not  the  general  Heloris,  instead  of  tryii^  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  bethought  himself  of  encouraging  them  by  heaping  on 
dry  faggots  and  other  matters.     The  conflagration  became  so 
violent,  that  even  the  assailants  themselves  were  kept  off  until 
time  was  given  for  the  citizens  to  mount  the  walls  in  force  ;  and 
the  city  was  saved  from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  ravaging  the  neighbouring  territory ;   after  which 
he  concluded  a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then 
returned  to  Syracuse.  * 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the  movements 
of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew  with  a  merce-   b.c.  s92— 
nary  force  reckoned  at  80,000  men — Libyan,  Sardinian,   ^^' 
and  Italian — obtained  from  Carthage,  where  hope  of  JJtto  Ukes 
Sicilian  success  was  again  reviving.     Magon  directed   the  fleW  at 
his  march  through  the  Sikel  population  in  the  centre  is^uSed 
of  the  island,  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their  riua^troce 
various  townships.    Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  ooncinded. 
and  most  important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.    Agyris 
the  despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  the  murder  of 
several    opulent    proprietors,  maintained    strict    alliance    with 
Dionysiua     The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with  a  force 
stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans  and  mercenaries.    Admitted 
into  the   city,   and  co-operating    with  Agyris,  who  furnished 
abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  great 
1  Diod^r.  xiii.  118.  «  Diod6r.  xir.  90. 
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straits.  Magon  was  encamped  near  the  river  Chrysas,  between 
Agyrium  and  Morgantine ;  in  an  enemy's  country,  harassed  by 
natives  who  perfectly  knew  the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in 
detail  all  his  parties  sent  out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  Syracu- 
sans,  indeed,  disliking  or  mistmsting  such  tardy  methods, 
impatiently  demanded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous  attack ;  and 
when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  little  patience  the 
enemy  must  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the  camp  and  re- 
turned home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forthwith  issued  a 
requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply  their  places. 
But  at  this  very  juncture  there  arrived  a  proposition  from  the 
Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make  peace  and  retire ;  which 
Dionysius  granted,  on  condition  that  tiiey  should  abandon  to 
him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory — especially  Tauromenium. 
Upon  these  terms  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  Magon 
again  returned  to  Carthage.^ 

Believed  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled  to  restore 
B.o.sei.  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  under  the  recent 
Dionyrius  requisition,  to  their  masters.  Having  established  his 
aftacks  dominion  fully  among  the  Sikels,  he  again  marched 
niuSh?*  against  Tauromenium,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
caytnres  It,  unable  to  resist  him.  The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly 
theSlkeis,  defended  it^  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new 
new?nhabi-  i^^^l^itants,  chosen  from  among  the  mercenaries  of 
tante.  Dionysius.' 

Thus  master  both  of  Messene  and  Tauromenium,  the  two  most 
important  maritime  posts  on  the  Italian  side  of  Sicily, 
DionyiiuB  Dionysius  prepared  to  execute  his  ulterior  schemes 
S&^citils  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of  Italy.  These  still 
it  ?**_|^*^®'?  powerful,  though  once  far  more  powerful,  cities  were 
preaBTire  now  suffering  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all 
SS«Bfrom  *^®  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  continent.  The  indi- 
theSamnites  genous  population  of  the  interior  had  been  reinforced, 
nians  of  the  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emigrants  from  behind. 
Interior.  ^^^  ^^^^  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian  cities 
with  encroachment  difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian  race, 
mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apennine  range, 
1  IModdr.  idY.  05-96.  s  Diod6r.  xiT.  96. 
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who  liad  been  recently  spreading  themselves  abroad  as  formidable 
assailants.  About  420  B.C.,  they  had  established  themselves  in 
Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  expelling  or  dispossess- 
ing the  previous  Tuscan  proprietors.  From  thence,  about  416 
B.C.,  they  reduced  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cumse,  the  most 
ancient  western  colony  of  the  Hellenic  race.^  The  neighbouring 
Grecian  establishments  of  Keapolis  and  Diksearchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  Onmee,  under  tribute  and  dominion  to  the 
Campanian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis-heUenised.' 
These  Campanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  two  preceding  chapters  as  employed  on  mercenary 
service  both  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  in  those  of 
Dionysius.'  But  the  great  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was 
farther  to  the  south-east,  down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait  Under  the  name  of 
Lucanians,  they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions, 
subjugating  the  CEnotrian  population  there  settled.^    The  Luca- 


1  Livy,  iv.  37—44  ;  Strabo,  v.  pp.  243 
—250.  Dioddrus  (xii.  81—76)  places 
the  commencement  of  the  C^panian 
nation  in  438  B.C.,  and  their  conquest 
of  Cumae  in  421  B.C.  Skylax  in  his 
Periplus  mentions  both  Cunue  and 
Neapolis  as  in  Campania  (sect.  10). 
ThucydidSs  speaks  of  Gumse  as  being 

iy  'OiriKia  (vi.  4). 

2  Strabo,  V.  p.  246. 
SThucydides  (vii.  63—67)  does  not 

mention  Campanians  (he  mentions 
Tyrrhenians)  as  serving  in  the  besieging 
Athenian  armament  oefore  Syracuse 
(411 — 413  B.C.).  He  does  not  introduce 
the  name  Campanians  at  all ;  though 
alluding  to  Iberian  mercenaries  as  men 
whom  Athens  calculated  on  engaging 
in  her  service  (vi.  90). 

But  Dioddrus  mentions  that  800 
Campanians  were  en^^aged  by  the 
Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  for  service 
with  the  Athenians  under  Nikias, 
and  that  they  had  escaj^d  during  the 
dimsters  of  the  Athenian  army  (xiii. 
44). 

The  conquest  of  Cumae  in  416  B.C. 
opened  to  toese  Campanian  Samnites 
an  outlet  for  hired  military  service 
beyond  sea.  Cumee  being  in  its  origin 
Ctialkidic,  would  naturally  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  Chalkidic 
cities  m  Sicily.  This  forms  the  link  of 
connexion,  which  explains  to  us  how 
the  Campanians  came  into  service  in 


413  B.c.  under  the  Athenian  general 
before  Syracuse,  and  afterwutls  so 
frequently  under  others  in  Sicily 
(Diod6r.  xiii.  62—80,  Ac). 

4  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  253,  254.  See  a 
valuable  section  on  this  subject  in 
Niebuhr,  Bomisch.  Geschichte,  vol.  L 
pp.  94— 8a 

It  appears  that  the  Syracusan  his- 
torian Antiochus  made  no  mention 
either  of  Lucanians  or  of  Bruttians, 
though  he  enumerated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  exact  line  of  territorv  afterwards 
occupied  bv  these  two  nations.  After 
repeating  the  statement  of  Antiochus 
that  this  territory  was  occupied  by 
Italians,  (Enotrians,  and  Cnonians, 
Strabo  proceeds  to  aa,j—OhTOiji.kvoiv 
dirAovoTcpw;  eipi}icc  Koi  afixaxKn^^  ovSiv 
Stopiaa^  irepl  rStv  AevKav&v  koX  Tutv 
BpcTTiwi'.  The  German  translator 
Grosskurd  understands  these  words  as 
meaning  that  Antiochus  "did  not 
distinguish  the  Lucanians  from  the 
Bruttians".  But  if  we  read  the 
paragraph  through,  it  will  appear,  I 
think,  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that 
Antiochus  had  stated  nothing  positive 
respecting  Lucanians  or  Bruttians. 
Niebuhr  (p.  96  ut  supra)  affirms  that 
Antiochus  represented  the  Lucanians 
as  having  extended  themselves  as  far 
as  Laus  :  which  I  cannot  tind. 

The  date  of  Antiochus  seems  not 
precisely  ascertainable.    His  work  on 
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nian  power  seems  to  liave  begun  and  to  Have  gradually  increased 
from  about  430  B.C.  At  its  maximum  (about  380 — 360  b.c.))  it 
comprehended  most  part  of  the  inland  territory  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  coasts  especially  the  southern  coast — ^bounded  by 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Metapontum  on  the  Tarentine 
Oulf,  across  the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Psestum,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  sea. 
It  was  about  356  B.c.  that  the  rural  serfs  called  Bruttians^ 
rebelled  against  the  Lucanians,  and  robbed  them  of  the  southern 
part  of  this  territory,  establishing  an  independent  dominion  in 
the  inland  portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Farther  Calabria, 
extending,  from  a  boundary-line  drawn  across  Italy  between 
Thurii  and  Laus,  down  to  near  the  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  B.C. 
commenced  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from 
the  one  side,  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Borne  from  the  other, 
which,  after  long  and  valiant  struggles,  left  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  all  Boman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lucanians, 
having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Poseidonia  (or  PaBstum)  and 
Laus,  with  much  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Poseidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely  harassed  the  inhabitants  of 
Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the  neighbouring  Greek  cities  down  to 
Bhegium.  So  serious  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several 
of  them  contracted  an  intimate  defensive  alliance,  strengthening 
for  the  occasion  that  feeble  synodical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot 
communion,*  the  form  and  trace  of  which  seem  to  have  subsisted 
without  the  reality,  even  under  marked  enmity  between  particular 
cities.    The  conditions  of  the  newly-contracted  alliance  were  most 

Sicilian  history  was  carried  down  from  as  extending  down  to  Bheginm.    The 

early  times  to  424  B.C.  (Diod6r.  zii.  71).  date   to   which   this   Periplus  refers 

His  silence  respecting  the  Lucanians  appears  to  he  about  370—360  B.c. :  see 

goes  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  date  an  instructive  article  among  Niebuhr's 

of  their  conquest  of  the  territory  called  Kleine  Schrif  ten,  pp.  106—130.    Skylax 

Lucania  was  considerably  later  than  does    not    mention     the     Brattians 

that  year.  (Klausen,  Hekatceus  nnd  Skylax,    p. 

Polyaenus  (ii.  10,  2—4)  mentions  war  274.  Berlm,  1831). 
as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of        SDioddr.    xiv.    91—101.      Compare 

Thurii.  under  Kleandridas  the  father  Polybius,  ii.  89.    When  Nikias.  on  his 

of  Gylippns,  against  the  Lucanians.  way  to  Sicily,  came  near  to  Bnegium 

From  tne  age  and  circumstances  of  and  invited  tne  Rhegines  to  co-operate 

Kleandridas,  this  can  hardly  be  later  against  Syracuse,   the  Rhegines   de> 

than  426  B.C.  cfined,  replying,  o,ti  av  xal  roU  aAAot« 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  266.    The  Periplus  of  'IroAiwrotf     ^vvSwcfi,     rovro     irot^o-«cy 

Skylax  (sect.  12, 13)  recognizes  Lucania  (Thaeyd.  vi  44). 
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fltrmgent ;  not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at  the  first  sum- 
mons any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lncanians,  but 
also  pronouncing,   that  if  this  obligation  were  ne-  soi! 
glected,  the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  Amance 
condemned  to  death.^     However,  at  this  time  the  contrac^ 
Italiot  Greeks  were  not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  itaUof 
his  aggressive  enterprises  from  the  south  than  of  drfence'^' 
the  Lucanians  from  the  north,  and  their  defensive  ^^ 
alliance  was  intended  against  both.    To  Dionysius,  on  iSci^aiiB 
the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians  from  won^uSf* 
landward  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of  ^?i^P 
his  own  schemes.    Their  concurrent  designs  against  aeifwithtbe 
the  same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  a  ^^^*"**'*'' 
distinct  alliance  between  the  two.'    Among  the  allies  of  Diony- 
sius, too,  we  must  number  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  who  not 
only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but  espoused  his  cause 
i^ainst  it  with  ardour.    The  enmity  of  the  Lokrians  against  their 
neighbonrs  the  Rhegines  was  ancient  and  bitter,  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the  refusal  of  the 
Rhegines  to  permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and 
was  always  grateful  to  the  Lokrians  for  having  granted  to  him  the 
privilege  which  their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the  other 
members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionysius  still  ^^  gQQ 
professed  to  be  revenging  himself  exclusively  upon 
Rhegium,  against  which  he  conducted  a  powerful  at£^™ 
force  from  Syracuse.     Twenty  thousand  foot,  1000  ^®5^"" 
horse,  and  120  ships  of  war  are  mentioned  as  the  total  gines 
of  his    armament      Disembarking  near    Lokri,  he  ^^toniate 
marched  across  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  in  a  ^f^l^^'^^ 
westerly  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  ruined  by  a 
Rhegian  territory,  and  then  encamped  near  the  strait  '  "°* 
on  the  northern  side  of  Rhegium.     His  fleet  followed  coastwise 
round  Cape  Zephyrium  to  the  same  point.'    While  he  was  pressing 
the  siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot  s^oiod  despatched  from  Kroton 
a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist  in  the  defence.    Their  ships,  having 
rounded  Cape  Zephyrium,  were  nearing  Rhegium  from  the  south, 
when  Dionysius  himself  approached  to  attack  them,  with  fifty 
1  Diod6r.  ziv.  101.  s  Dioddr.  ziv.  100. 
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8liip8  detached  from  his  force.  Thoagh  inferior  in  number,  his 
fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect  to  size  and  equipment ;  so 
that  the  Erotoniate  captains,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle,  ran 
their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked  them,  and  would 
have  towed  oflf  all  the  ships  (without  their  crews)  as  prizes,  had 
not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to  Rhegium,  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  city  could  come  forth  in  reinforcement,  while  his  own 
army  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  The  numbers  and 
cours^e  of  the  Rhegines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and 
hauled  them  all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire 
without  success,  Dionysius  was  further  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm,  which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger.  Seven  of 
his  ships  were  driven  ashore  ;  their  crews,  1600  in  number,  being 
either  drowned  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rhegines.  The 
rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty,  either  rejoined  the  main, 
fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of  Messen^  ;  where  Dionysius  himself 
in  his  quinquereme  also  found  refuge,  but  only  at  midnight,  and 
after  imminent  risk  for  several  hours.  Disheartened  by  this 
misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.^ 

A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was  despatched 
Defeat  of  northward  along  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  to 
tantBo?***  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  co-operate  with  the  Lucanians, 
T^urii  by  who  from  that  coast  and  from  inland  were  invading 
nians.  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 

witiitoe  Thurii  was  the  successor,  though  with  far  inferior 
Sr^vrf  power,  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  whose  dominion  had 
off  Lcias—  once  stretched  across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending 
towards  "he  ^^^  town  of  Laus,  now  a  Lucanian  i)ossession,^ 
snrvivorB.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  Lucanians,  the 
Thurians  hod  despatched  an  urgent  message  to  their  allies,  who 
were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant  to  covenant  But 
before  such  junction  could  possibly  take  place,  the  Thurians, 
confiding  in  their  own  native  force  of  14,000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
marched  against  the  enemy  single-handed.  The  Lucanian 
invaders  retreated,  pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed  them 
even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines  which 
stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the  most 
1  Dioddr.  xiv.  100.  2  Herodot  Ti  21 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  268. 
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formidable  daager  and  difficulty  for  all  military  operations.^ 
They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or  village  of  the 
Lucanians,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich  plunder.  By 
such  partial  advantage  they  were  so  elated,  that  they  ventured 
to  cross  over  all  the  mountain  passes  even  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  southern  sea,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing 
town  of  Laus  ^ — once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  prede- 
cessors. But  the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these 
impracticable  paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly 
increased  numbers,  forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
plain  surrounded  with  high  precipitous  cliffs.  Attacked  in  this 
plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  unfortunate  Thurians 
underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  recorded  in  Grecian 
history.  Out  of  their  14,000  men,  10,000  were  slain,  under 
merciless  orders  from  the  Lucanians  to  give  no  quarter.  The 
remainder  contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  near  the  sea-shore,  from 
whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  coasting  along  at  no  great 
distance.  Distracted  with  terror,  they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to 
hope,  that  these  were  the  ships  expected  from  Rhegium  to  their 
md  ;  though  the  Bhegines  would  naturally  send  their  ships,  when 
demanded,  to  Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea 
near  Laus.  Under  this  impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off  from 
the  shore  to  seek  protection  on  shipboard.  But  they  found 
themselves,  unfortunately,  on  board  the  fleet  of  Leptines,  brother 
^and  admiral  of  Dionysius,  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Lucanians.  With  a  generosity  not  less  unexpected  than 
honourable,  this  officer  saved  their  lives,  and  also,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other  defenceless  survivors  ;  persuading 
or  constraining  the  Lucanians  to  release  them,  on  receiving  one 
mina  of  silver  per  man.' 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four  thousand 
citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred or  sold  by  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the 

iSee     the     description     of     this  1832). 
momitaiiioiis     region     between     the        >  Diod6r.  ziv.  101.    ^ovX($/ACFot  Aaoi^, 

Tarentine   Onlf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  rr6kiy  nSaiiiova,    iroXioprqo-at.      This 

Sea,   in  an    interesting  work    bv  a  appears  the  true  reading:  it  is  an 

French  General  employed  in  Calabria  acute  coi^ecture  proposed  by  Niebuhr 

in  1809— Calabria  during  a  Military  (Bomisch.  Geschichte,  i.  p.  96)  in  place 

Residence  of  Three  Years,   Letters,  of  the  words— jSovA^voiXabvjcal  irtfXiy 

17,  18,  19  (translated  and  published  eiSainava  woKiofuciiaiu, 
by     Effingham      Wilson,      London,        s  Dioddr.  xiv.  102. 
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warmest  esteem  for  Leptinds  personally  among  the  Thnrians  and 
B.0. 389.  other  Italiot  Greeks.  But  it  incurred  the  strong  dis- 
Fresh  expe-  P^®^^^  ^^  Dionysius,  who  now  proclaimed  openly  his 
dition  of  project  of  subjugating  these  Greeks,  and  was  anxious 
ag^^i^e  to  encourage  the  Lucanians  as  indispensable  allies. 
Greeta— his  -^.ccordingly  he  dismissed  Leptin&,  and  named  as 
powerful  admiral  his  other  brother  Thearidfis.  He  then  pro- 
hel^^s  ceeded  to  conduct  a  fresh  expedition ;  no  longer  in- 
Kauionia.  tended  against  Ehegium  alone,  but  against  all  the 
Italiot  Greeks.  He  departed  from  Syracuse  with  a  powerful  force 
— 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  with  which  he  marched  by  land  in 
five  days  to  MessdnS ;  his  fleet  under  ThearidSs  accompanying 
him — 40  ships  of  war  and  300  transports  with  provisions. 
Having  first  successfully  surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari 
isles  a  Rhegian  squadron  of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he 
constituted  prisoners  at  Meesfin^,  he  transported  his  army  across 
the  strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kaulonia — on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous  with  the  northern  border 
of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place  vigorously, 
with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal  furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their  united 
United  foTce  to  relieve  it    Their  chief  centre  of  action  was 

jjmy  of  Krot6n,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  the  most 
Greeks  ad-  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  cause,  were  now 
reSevethe  assembled.  One  of  these  exiles,  Hel6ris  (who  had 
piace-toelr  before  been  named  general  by  the  Rhegines),  was 
guard  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  collective  army  ; 
andHeuJris  *°^  arrangement  neutralizing  all  local  jealousies, 
the  general  Under  the  cordial  sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was 
mustered  at  Krotdn,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and 
2000  horse  ;  by  what  cities  furnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we 
are  imable  to  say.^  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heldris  marched 
southward  from  Krot6n  to  the  river  Elleporus  not  far  from 
Kaulonia,  where  Dionysius,  raising  the  siege,  met  him.'  He 
was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Krotoniate  army,  when 
he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that  Hel6ris,  with  a  chosen  regiment  of 
500  men  (perhaps  Syracusan  exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  103.  name  of  this  river ;  DlodOrus  calls  It 

2  Polyblus  (i.  6)  gives  us  the  true    the  river  Hddrit. 
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in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the 
night,  DionysiuB  surprised  this  advanced  guard  at  break  of  day, 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  Helons,  while  he  despatched 
instant  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of  the  main  body, 
defended  himself  with  his  small  band  against  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds  were  too  great  After  an 
heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and  his  companions  nearly  all  cut 
to  pieces,  before  the  main  body,  though  they  came  up  at  full  speed, 
could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though  it  did 
not  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of  &tal  efficacy  in  j^  ^j^^j^ 
deranging  their  own  soldierlike  array.    Confused  and   *™y,^  de- 
disheartened  by  finding  that  Heldris  was  slain,  which  captoied  by 
left  them  without  a  general  to  direct  the  battle  or  ^^^^^^ 
restore  order,  the  Italiots  fought  for  some  time  against  Dionysius, 
but  were  at  length  defeated  with  severe  loss.    They  effected  their 
retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  very 
difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  provisions.    Here 
Dionyeius  blocked  them  up,  without  attempting  an  attack,  but . 
keeping  the  strictest  guard  round  the  hill  during  the  whole 
remaining  day  and  the  ensuing  night.    The  heat  of  the  next  day, 
with  total  want  of  water,  so  subdued  their  courage,  that  they  sent 
to  Dionysius  a  herald  with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  depart  on  a  stipulated  ransom.    But  the  terms  were  peremp- 
torily refused ;  they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
surrender  at  discretion.     Against  this  terrible  requisition  they 
stood  out  yet  awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of  physical 
exhaustion  and  suffering  ^drove  them  to  surrender,  about  the 
eighth  hour  of  the  day.^ 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from  the  hill 
and  defiled  before    Dionysius,  who  numbered    the  Generous 
companies  as  they  passed  with  a  stick.    As  his  savage  ^*y  of 
temper  was  well  known,  they  expected  nothing  short  towaidB  the 
of  the  harshest  sentence.    So  much  the  greater  was  P'^onere. 
their  astonishment  and  delight,  when  they  found  themselves 
treated  not  merely  with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.'    Dionysius 

1  DiodOr.  xiv.  105.     vaptBnKav  aurov«         3  Dioddr.  ziv.  106.    koX  naivnav  avrov 
npi  byS&iiv  &pav,  ifi^  to,  awfiara  irapei-    vmanTtvovrwv  rb   0i|pMa£««,  rovvavrCov 
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released  them  all  without  even  exactiiig  a  ranfiom,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged, 
leaving  their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received  the  warmest 
thanks,  accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  from  the  cities ;  while  among  the  general 
public  of  Qreece,  the  act  was  hailed  as  forming  the  prominent 
glory  of  his  political  life.^  Such  admiration  was  well  deserved, 
looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  prevalent 

With  the  E^rotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except  Rhegium 

and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had  had  no  marked  previous 
®'^-  ^^  relations,  and  therefore  had  not  contracted  any  strong 
JJjgJ'^  personal  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  favour. 
^S^^xk—  With  Rhegium  and  Lokri  the  case  was  different, 
^e^peace  '^^  ^"^^  Lokiians  he  was  strongly  attached ;  against 
on  8ev«ro       ^e  Rhegines  his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable, 

manifesting  itself  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by 
contrast  with  Ids  recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotoniate  prisoners — a 
proceeding  which  had  been  probably  dictated,  in  great  part,  by 
•  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  attack  of  isolated 
Rhegium.  After  having  finished  the  arrangements  consequent 
upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against  that  city,  and  prepared  to 
besiege  it  The  citizens,  feeling  themselves  without  hope  of 
succour,  and  intimidated  by  the  disaster  of  their  Italiot  allies, 
sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate  terms,  and  imploring  him 
to  abstain  from  extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour.  >  For  the 
moment  Dionysius  seemed  to  comply  with  their  request  He 
granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all 
their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — ^that  they  should  pay  to 
him  300  talents^  in  money — and  that  they  should  place  in  his 
hands  100  hostagea  All  these  demands  were  strictiy  complied 
with  ;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew  his  army,  and  agreed  to 
spare  the  city.' 

His  next  proceeding  was  to  attack  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium, 
two  cities  which  seem  between  them  to  have  occupied  tiie  whole 
breadth  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately  north  of  Rhegium 
and  Lokri — Kaulonia  on  the  eastern  coast,  Hipponium  on  or  near 

}  Diod6r.     xlv.     105.       koI     crxtBhv         2  Diod6r.  ziv.  106.     xal  irapajcoAeVai 

roW  €Bo$t  wpdmiv  iv  Ttf  CS^  icaAAicr-  firiBiv  irepl  airntv   virip    ayO pviirov 

rov.  fiovkevtaviu. 

Strabo,  vL  p.  261.  s  Dioddr.  xiv.  106. 
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the  western.     Both  these  cities  he  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed  : 
probably  neither  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  cii'cam> 
stances  of  the  case,  made  any  strenuous  resistance,   ^.o.  889. 
He  then   caused   the  inhabitants  of  both  of  them,   HecaptmeB 
such  at  least  as  did  not  make  their  escape,  to  be  andHiiypo- 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domiciliated  them  ^hSrftants 
as  citizens,  allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption   teaiuported 
from  taxes.^    To  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  — territoi^ 
this  moment,  to  be  a  subject  of  his  despotism,  and  JJ^iSi®' 
nothing  more :  how  he  made  room  for  these  new 
citizens,  or  furnished  them  with  lands  and  houses,  we  are  un- 
fortunately not  informed.    But  the  territory  of  both  these  towns, 
evacuated  by  its  free  inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its 
slaves,  or  serfs),  was  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to 
their  city.     That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of 
marriage,  was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in 
collective  property.    Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  hear  what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute 
the  new  lands  ;  but  our  informant  is  silent. 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not  only  all 
Sicily^  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato),  but  even  no  j^^^^  ^^ 
inconsiderable    portion   of   Italy.      Such    wholesale  Dtonyaius 
changes  of   domicile  and    property  must  probably  laham?^" 
have  occupied  some  months,  during  which  time  the  ^^Si*^* 
army  of  JDionysiua  seems  never  to  have  quitted  the 
Calabrian  peninsula,  though  he  himself  may  probably  have  gone 
for  a  time  in  person  to  Syracuse.     It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
depopulation  of  Hipponium  and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as 
a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  Rhegium.    Upon*  this  Dionysius  had 
resolved.     The  recent  covenant  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
the  Ehegines  was  only  a  fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  in  order  that  he 
might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  advantage.    Marching 
his  army  to  the  Italian  shore  of  the  strait,  near  Rhegium,  he 
affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for  crossing  to  Sicily. 
In  the  meantime,  he  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  Khegines, 
requesting  them  to  supply  him  for  a  short  time  with  provisions, 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  106, 107.  Aiovvenoi  Bi   cU   ftiav  w6ki.v  aBpoicai 

2  Plato,     Epistol.    vii.    p.    832    D.    irao-w  StieeXiav  vv^  ono^i'af,  Ac. 
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under  assurance  that  what  they  furnished  should  speedily  be 
replaced  from  Syracuse.  It  was  his  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to. 
resent  it  as  an  insult,  and  attack  them ;  if  they  consented,  to 
consume  their  provisions,  without  performing  his  engagement  to 
replace  the  quantity  consumed  ;  and  then  to  make  his  attack 
after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  had  been  diminished. 
At  first  the  Rhegines  complied  willingly,  furnishing  abundant 
supplies.  But  the  consumption  continued,  and  the  departure  of 
the  army  was  deferred — first  on  pretence  of  the  illness  of  Diony- 
sius,  next  on  other  grounds — so  that  they  at  length  detected  the 
trick,  and  declined  to  furnish  any  more.  Dionysius  now  threw 
off  the  mask,  gave  back  to  them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town  in  form.^ 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
BO  888—  defrauded  of  their  means  of  defence,  the  Rhegines 
887!  nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  all  the  energy 

He  besieges  ^^  despair.  Phyton  was  chosen  commander,  the 
Bheg^um—  whole  population  was  armed,  and  all  the  line  of  wall 
defence  of  carefully  watched.  Dionysius  made  vigorous  assaults, 
under  S  employing  all  the  resources  of  his  battering  machinery 
g^^  to  effect  a  breach.  But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points 
Surrender  obstinately,  and  with  much  loss  on  both  sides  ;  several 
tromta^e  of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by 
w^kad  f  OPPO^^^^  sallies  of  the  besieged.  In  one  of  the 
eleven  assaults,  Dionysius  himself  was  seriously  wounded  by 

^^^  ^  a  spear- thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he  was  long 
in  recovering.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone  for  subduing 
these  valiant  citizens.  For  eleven  months  did  the  Rhegines 
hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of  want  gradually  increasing,  and 
at  last  terminating  in  the  agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  We 
are  told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the 
enormous  price  of  five  minae ;  at  the  rate  of  about  ^14  sterling 
per  bushel :  every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was  con- 
sumed :  at  length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the 
grass  on  parts  of  the  wall.    Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 

1  Diod6r.  ziv.  107,  108.  Polytenus  been  practised  at  the  siege  of  Himera, 
relates  this  stratagem  of  Dionysius  and  not  of  Bhegium  Oroly»n.  v.  8, 
about  the  provisions,   as  if  it  bad    10). 
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while  the  sarvivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this  intoler- 
able condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end  of  near  eleven 
months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dionysius,  on 
entering  Bhegium,  found  heaps  of  unburied  corpses, 
besides  6000  citizens  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation,  nent  of 
All  these  captives  were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  ^^J^^ 
who  could  provide  a  mina  (about  £Z  IVs.)  were  allowed 
to  ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After 
such  a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained  the 
means  of  ransom  was  probably  very  small.  But  the  Ehegine 
general,  Phyton,  was  detained  with  aJl  his  kindred,  and  reserved 
for  a  different  fate.  First,  his  son  was  drowned,  by  order  of 
Dionysius ;  next,  Phytdn  himself  was  chained  to  one  of  the 
loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army.  While 
be  was  thus  exhibited  to  scorn,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise 
him  that  Dionysius  had  just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  *'  He 
is  more  fortunate  than  his  father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of 
Phyt6n.  After  a  certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from 
this  pillory,  and  led  round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging 
and  insulting  him  at  every  step ;  while  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud,  ''Behold  the  man  who  persuaded  the  Bhegines  to  war, 
thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius  I "  Phyt6n,  enduring  all 
these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and  dignified  silence,  was 
provoked  to  exclaim,  in  reply  to  the  herald,  that  the  punishment 
was  inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray  the  city  to  Diony- 
sius, who  would  himself  soon  be  overtaken  by  the  divine 
vengeance.  At  length  the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the 
noble  demeanour  and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited 
compassion  even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself.  Their 
murmurs  became  so  pronoimced  that  he  began  to  apprehend  an 
open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phytdn.  Under  this 
fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  Phyt6n  with  his  entire  kindred  should  be  drowned.' 


WAcvT^f  TifiMpioM  •  oAA'  ixarawkyiKTov  rivcue  -SJhi  BopvP*iv,  b  Bi  Atovvoxo9, 
^■^  ^xhy  ^Aa^av,  ical  j^owc,  5rt  r^v  mkafiifitis  i*^  rtycf  r&v  vrpariMT&v 
•w6kur  ov  /3ovAi}9ct«  vpoBovvM  Aiorva-ty    dvoroAfb^tfAfto-tir  c^opird^civ  rbv  ^vrwira. 
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The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy  man 
strong  perished,  that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  overtake 

sym^hy  his  destroyer,  was  noway  borne  out  by  the  subsequent 
the  fate  of  reality.  The  power  and  prosperity  of  Dionysius 
Phyt6n.  underwent  abatement  by  his  war  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  383  B.C.,  yet  remained  very  considerable  even  to  his  dying 
day.  And  the  misfortunes  which  fell  thickly  upon  his  son,  the 
younger  Dionysius,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  though 
they  doubtless  received  a  religious  interpretation  from  contem- 
porary critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  recent  than 
the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phytdn.  But  these  barbarities,  if  not 
avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with  profound  sympathy  by 
the  contemporary  world,  and  even  commemorated  with  tender- 
ness and  pathos  by  poets.  While  Dionysius  was  composing 
tragedies  (of  which  more  presently)  in  hopes  of  applause  in 
Greece,  he  wa§  himself  furnishing  real  matter  of  history,  not  less 
tragical  than  the  sufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and  heroines 
to  which  he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a  subject. 
Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated,  which 
it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to  recount, 
there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the  Ehegine  general  : 
who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rebel,  but  an 
enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the  worst  that  even  Dionysius 
himself  could  say  was,  that  he  had  persuaded  his  countrymen 
into  the  war.  And  even  this  could  not  be  said  truly  ;  since  the 
antipathy  of  the  Bhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing, 
traceable  to  his  enslavement  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  if  not  to 
causes  yet  earlier,  though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very 
probably  be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to 
betray  Ehegium  (as  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana  had  been 
bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  incensed 
beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled.  The  Hel- 
lenic war-practice  was  in  itself  sufficiently  crueL  Both  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners  of  war  by  wholesale, 
after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami,  and 
elsewhere.    But  to  make  death  worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate 

nawdfAMVOf  T^f  riiimpCai,  Karvn6vrwr€  ical  T6r9  rStv  'EAAnvwi'  tov(  oAy^o'aKrac 
ihv  arvx^  /umto.  r^«  ^trvyyevtiof .  oSro«  ri}v  avpj^oaav,  koh.  fitrajravra  votifrds 
Itiv   o^v   dvofuof   T^f    aprrrif    ixpojuns    rovf   Bpnqv^vovrat   n    r^c    vtpivrrtias 
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and  protracted  tissue  of  tortures  and  indignities  is  not  Hellenic ; 
it  is  Carthaginian  and  Asiatic  Dionysius  had  shown  himself 
better  than  a  Greek  when  he  released  without  ransom  the 
Krotoniate  prisoners  captured  at  the  battle  of  Kaulonia;  but 
he  became  far  worse  than  a  Greek,  and  worse  even  than  his 
own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped  aggravated  suffering,  beyond 
the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of  Phyt6n  and  his 
kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Shegium  to  be  destroyed  ^  or  dis- 
mantled.    Probably  he  made  over  the  lands  to  Lokri, 
like  those  of  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium.    The  free  ^J^gL. 
Rhegine  citizens  had  all  been  transported  to  Syracuse  —an  the 
for  sale ;  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  Se*****^ °' 
save  their  liberty  by  providing  the  stipulated  ransom  JSJ^y 
would  not  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  peninsula 
soil.     If  Dionysius  was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the   l^JSJ*^ 
Lokrians,  as  to  transfer  to  them  two  other  neighbour- 
ing town-domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  no 
peculiar  hatred,  much  more  would  lie  be  disposed  to  make  the 
like  transfer  of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify 
at  once  his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.     It  is  true  that  Rhegium  did  not  permanently  continue 
incorporated  with  Lokri ;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia  nor  Hip- 
ponium.     The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers  depended  on 
the  ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty ;  but  for  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of  Rhegium,  the  Lokrians 
became  masters  of  the  Rhegine  territory  as  well  as  of  the  two 
other  townships,  and  thus  possessed  all  the  Calabrian  penin- 
sula south  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.    To  the  Italiot  Greeks  gene- 
rally, these  victories  of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  because 
the   political    union    formed    among    them,    for   the   purpose 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  interior, 
was  overthrown,  leaving  each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and 
isolation.* 

The  year  387,  in  which  Rhegium  surrendered,  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  two  other  memorable  events :  the  general  peace  in 
Central  Greece  under  the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  com- 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  268.    cirt^oKq  B'  o^v    atovt  &C 
rdAivo^o-ov    .     .     .     xarfluricd^ai  Aiovv-         2  Polybios,  ii.  89,  67. 
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monly  called  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  the  capture  of  Borne 
Pteaoeof        bytheGauk.^ 

AntaUddas  The  two  great  ascendant  powers  in  the  Grecian 
poaition  of  world  were  now  Sparta  in  Peloponnesas  and  Diony- 
rfSon^  sins  in  Sicily ;  each  respectively  fortified  by  alliance 
rina.  Kio-  with  the  other.  I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter  * 
qneredby  described  the  position  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of 
b^HSSa"  Antalkidas — ^how  greatly  she  gained  by  making  her- 
robe  taken  self  the  champion  of  that  Persian  rescript,  <and  how 
temple  of  she  purchased,  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
^^«-  Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on  land  equal  to  that  which  she 

had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat  of  Enidus,  though  without  recover- 
ing  the  maritime  empire  forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west  formed  a 
suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in  Southern  Italy  had 
already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all  the  far- 
famed  recollections  of  Gelon  ;  but  he  now  still  further  extended 
it  by  sending  an  expedition  against  Kroton.  This  city,  the 
largest  in  Magna  Grsecia,  fell  under  his  power ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  capturing,  by  surprise  or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  sea.'  He  seems  also  to  have  Wvanced 
yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii ;  which  city  owed  its 
preservation  solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winds.  He 
•plundered  the  temple  of  Here  near  Cape  Lakinium,  in  the 
domain  of  Kroton.  Among  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  was 
one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebrity,  which  at  the  periodical 
festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring  spectators — a  robe  wrought 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner, 
the  votive  oflFering  of  a  Sybarite  named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius 
sold  this  robe  to  the  Carthaginians.-  It  long  remained  as  one  of 
the  permanent  religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  those  Hellenic  deities  recently  intro- 
duced for  worship,  whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Cartha- 

1  Polybias,  1.  6.  qu&  per  aversas  mpes  ab  Dionysio 

2  Chap.  Ixzvi.  Sicilise    tyianno    per    dolnm    fuerat 
s  livy  has  preserved  the  mention  of    capta." 

this  important  acquisition  of  Dionysius        Justin  also  (xx.  5)  mentions  the 

(xziv.  S).  attack  of  Dionysius  upon  Krotdn. 

"Sea    arx    Crotonis,    nn&    parte        We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 

imminens   mari,    alter&   vergente    in  refer  the  capture  to  the  present  part 

agrum,  situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  of  the  career  of  Dionysius. 
munita,  postea  et  muro  cincta  est,        See  also  iEllian,  V.  H.  xii.  61. 
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ginians  were  about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to  propitiate,  in 
hopes  of  averting  or  alleviating  the  frightful  pestilences  where- 
with they  had  been  so  often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe 
&om  Dionysius  at  the  prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or  about 
£27,000  sterling.^  Incredible  as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  honour  done  to  the  new  gods  would  be  mainly 
estimated  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out  As 
the  Carthaginians  would  probably  think  no  price  too  great  to 
transfer  an  unrivalled  vestment  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Lakinian  HSre  to  the  newly  established  temple  and  worship  of 
DemStSr  and  Persephong  in  their  city,  so  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  holy 
place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  Elrotoniates,  and  with  them 
the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  frequented  the  Lakinian 
festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Krot6n,  with  a  citadel 
near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate 
garrison,  Dionysius  divested  the  inhabitants  of  their  monjSu 
southern  possession  of  Skylletium,  which  he  made  ^J^J"" 
over  to  aggrandize  yet  further  the  town  of  LokrL'  colonies 
Whether  he  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  ^estMn 
Tarentine  Gulf  so  as  to  acquire  the  like  hold  on  §tej^*°^ 
Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.    But  both  of 
them  must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and  near 
approach  of  his  power ;  especially  Thurii,  not  yet  recovered  from 
her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf,  Dionysius 
was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even  to  distant 
ultramarine  enterprises.  To  escape  from  his  long  arm,  Syracusan 
exiles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  of  their 
divisions  either  founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona, 
high  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf.'  On  the  other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in 
vicinity  and  alliance  with  the  Illyrian  tiibes,  Dionysius  on  his 

1  Aristotel.  Auscnlt.  Mimb.  s.  96 ;  that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  to 

Athenaeus,  zil.  p.  541;   Dioddr.   ziv.  have  been  foanded  on  the  coast  of 

77.  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  by  Dionysius 

Polemon  specified  this  costly  robe,  the  younger  darinff  the  first  years  of  his 

in  his  work   Ilepi   rS>v  iv  KapxriSovi  reign— according  to  Dioddrus  (xvi  6)— 

Uiwkuv.    .    .    .  must  have  been  really  founded  by  the 

3  Strabo,  vL  p.  261.  elder  Dionvsius,  near  about  the  time  to 

SBtiabo,  V.  p.  241.    It  would  seem  which  we  nave  now  reached. 
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part  sent  a  fleet,  and  established  more  than  one  settlement    To 
these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince  of  the 
Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas,  who,  residing  at  Syracuse 
as  an  exile,  had  gained  his  confidence.    He  founded  the  town  of 
Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  considerably  north 
of  Epidamnus  ;  and  he  assisted  the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of 
two  Grecian  settlements,  in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the 
Adriatic  Oulf — ^the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos.    His  admiral  at 
Lissus  defeated  the  neighbouring   Illyrian    coast-boats,  which 
harassed  these  newly-settled  Parians;    but  with   the  Illyrian 
tribes  near  to  Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and 
even  furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Qrecian  panoplies. 
It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and  Alketas 
to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in  invading  Epirus  and 
restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian  principality ;  next  in  pillaging 
the  wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — a  scheme  far-reaching,  yet  not 
impracticable,  and  capable  of  being  seconded  by  a  Syracusan 
fleet,  if  circumstances  favoured  its  execution.    The  invasion  of 
Epirus  was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain.    But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were  arrested  by 
the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force  to  the  spot  and 
prevented  all  farther  march  southward.^    Alketas  however  seems 
to  have  remained  prince  of  a  portion  of  Epirus,  in  the  territory 
nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra,  where  we  have  already  recognized 
him,  in  a  former  chapter,  as  having  become  the  dependent  of 
Jason  of  PheraB  in  Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about  this  time 
B  c  884  ^^  *  maritime  expedition  along  the  coasts  of  Latium, 

DionyaiiiB  Etruria,  and  Corsica,  partly  under  colour  of  repress- 
piunders  ing  the  piracies  committed  from  their  maritime 
of  Latium  cities,  but  partly  also  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging 
md  fhTrich  ^^®  "^^  ^^  ^oly  temple  of  Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or 
^fi?  ^^  ^^  seaport  Pyrgi,  In  this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it 
^^  of  money  and  precious  ornaments  to  the  amount  of 

1000  talents.    The  Agyllseans  came  forth  to  defend  their  temple, 
but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much  both  in  plunder 
and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  returning  to  Syracuse 
1  Dioddr.  X?.  18, 14, 
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and  gelling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional  profit  of  600 
talents.^ 

Snch  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by  Dionysins,' 
that  the  Ganls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had  recently  sacked 
Borne,  sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and  aid.    He  accepted  the 
proposition ;  from  whence  perhajM  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom 
we  afterwards  find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their 
date.    His  long  arms  now  reached  from  Lissns  on  one  side  to 
Agylla  on  the  other.    Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of 
Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in 
Greece — ^tbe  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples  every- 
where'— ^he  inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  throughout  Central 
Greece.     He  was  the  more  vulnerable  to  this  sentiment,  as  he 
was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince,  but  also  a  tragic 
poet;    competitor,  as  such,  for  that  applause  and  i„j„jg„jjg 
admiration  which  no  force  can  extort    Since  none  of  power  of 
his  tragedies  have  been  preserved,  we  can  form  no  —uS'poeti. 
judgment  of  our  own  respecting  them.    Yet  when  we  <^«>mpo- 
leam  that  he  had  stood  second  or  third,  and  that  one 
of  his  compositions  gained  even  the  first  prize  at  the  Lensean 
festival  at  Athens,*  in  368 — 367  B.C.,  the  favourable  judgment  of 
an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason  for  presuming  that  his 
poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  B.C.,  however, 
Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impartial  hearing 
anywhere.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  his  own  circle  would 
applaud  every  word,  on  the  other  hand  a  large  proportion  of 
independent  Greeks  would  be  biassed  against  what  they  heard 
by  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author.  If  we  believe  the 
anecdotes  recounted  by  Diod6rus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely 
that  the  tragedies  were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the 
irritability  of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated 

iDioddr.  XT.  14;  Stiabo,  ▼.  p.  226;  Peloponntens  to  rob  the  temple  of 

Slenrins  ad  Virgil.  JEneid.  x.  184.  Zeus  at  Olympian  or  of  ^EscuIapiuB  at 

3  JtuBtin,  XX.  6 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  viL  ^^idawut. 

1*  20.  Atheiueus  (xr.  p.  693)  recounts  an 

3  See  Psendo-AristoteL  Oficonomic.  anecdote  that  Dionysius  plundered  the 

ii.  20—41 ;  Cicero,  De  Natur.  Deor.  iii.  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Suracrue  of  a 

34,  82,  85  :  in  which  passages,  however,  valuable  golden  table ;  which  is  far 

there  must  be  several  incorrect  asser-  more  probable. 

tions  as  to  the  actual  temples  pillaged;  «Diod6r.   xv.   74.     See  Mr.  Fynes 

for  Dionysius  could  not  have  been  in  CUnton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  867  B.C. 
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even  to  silly  weakness.  The  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  a 
resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these  tragedies 
privately  recited,  was  asked  his  opinion.  He  gave  an  unfavour- 
able opinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison :  ^  on  the  next  day 
the  intercession  of  friends  procured  his  release,  and  he  contrived 
afterwards,  by  delicate  wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  ex- 
press an  inoffensive  sentiment  without  openly  compromising 
truth.  At  the  Olympic  festival  of  388  RC,  Dionysius  had  sent 
some  of  his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best 
actors  and  chorists  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were 
the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage  of 
recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and  ridiculed  ;  more- 
over the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were  shipwrecked, 
and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the  suffering  of  their 
voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems  entrusted  to  them.  The 
flatterers  of  Dionysius,  however  (it  is  said),  still  continued  to 
extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a 
poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible  ; 
which  Dionysius  believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies 
without  being  disheartened.* 
Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men  at  the 

expense  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace  some  im- 
RrtwS*^of  portant  matter  of  fact  Perhaps  in  the  year  388  B.a, 
^*ftSi  ^"*  certainly  in  the  year  384  B.C.  (both  of  them 
after  the  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent  tragedies  to  be  recited 
Snteliddas.  ^^^  chariots  to  run,  before  the  crowd  assembled  in 
?*ndf  ^^  festival  at  Olympia.  The  year  387  B.C.  was  a  memor- 
thither  a  able  year  both  in  Central  Greece  and  in  Sicily.  In 
legation—  *^®  former,  it  was  signalized  by  the  momentous  peace 
cStfiotato  ^^  Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general  war  of 
ran— and  eight  years'  standing;  in  the  latter,  it  marked  the 
oompoS-  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^  Italian  campaign  of  Dionysius,  with  the 
***^ited*^     defeat    and  humiliation  of   Krot6n  and  the  other 

Italiot  Greeks,  and  subversions  of  three  Grecian 
cities — Hipponium,  Kaulonia,  and  Rhegium — the  fate  of  the 
Bhegines  having  been  characterized  by  incidents  most  pathetic 
and  impressive.    The  first  Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after 

1  See  a    different  version  of    the    De  Fortun.  Alexand.  Magni,  p.  384  C. 
story  about  Philozenua  in  Plutarch,        8  Dioddr.  xiv.  109 ;  zv.  6. 
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387  B.C.  was  accordingly  a  distinguished  epoch.  The  twp 
festivals  inunediatelj  preceding  (those  of  392  B.a  and  388  BX.)* 
havii^  been  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  body ;  so  that 
the  next  ensuing  festival,  the  99th  Olympiad  in  384  B.a,  was 
stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  (like  the  90th  Olympiad  ^  in  420 
B.C.)  as  bringing  together  in  religious  fraternity  those  who  had 
long  been  separated.^  To  every  ambitious  Greek  (as  to  Alki- 
biades  in  420  ac.)  it  was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make 
individual  figure  at  such  a  festival.  To  Dionysius,  the  tempta- 
tion was  peculiarly  seductive,  since  he  was  triumphant  over  all 
neighbouring  enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power — and  disen- 
gaged from  all  war  requiring  his  own  personal  command. 
Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  solemn  l^ation  for 
sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished  with  abundant 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with  splendid  tents  to  serve 
for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia.  He  further 
sent  several  chariots-and-four  to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot 
races ;  and  lastly,  he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful  as 
well  as  highly  trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions 
before  such  as  .were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  i>oetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal  pro- 
gramme of  the  festival. 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence  of  Thea- 
rides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibited  with  daz-  ^^ 

ding  eflfect  before  the  Olympic  crowd.   No  name  stood  the  crowd 
so  prominently  and  ostentatiously  before  them  as  that  * *g2jr^_ 

of  the  despot  of  Syracuse.    Every  man,  even  from  the  ^on  of 
•^  .  A  ^  •       1       •!        •        Kaulonla. 

most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  in- 
quire into  his  past-  exploits  and  character.  There  were  probably 
many  persons  present  peculiarly  forward  in  answering  such 
inquiries — the  numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Greece,  whom  his  conquests  had  thro\ni  into  exile  ;  and  their 
answers  would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy 
against  Dionysius.     Besides  the  numerous  depopulations  and 

1  See  chap.  It.  of  this  History.  and    sentiment    of    the    Greeks    in 

2  See  above,  in  this  work,  chap.  Peloponntous  and  Asia.  I  am  now 
IzxTiJ.  I  have  already  noticed  the  obliged  to  notice  it  again,  in  reference 
peculiarity  of  this  Olympic  festival  of  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy— 
384  B.C.,  in  reference  to  the  position  especially  to  Dionysius. 
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mutations  of  inhabitants  which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we 
have  already  seen  that  he  had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extin- 
guished three  free  Grecian  communities — Rhegium,  Kaulonia, 
Hipponium — ^transporting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  to 
Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kaulonia,  an  accidental  circumstance 
occurred  to  impress  its  recent  extinction  vividly  upon  the  spec- 
tators. The  runner  who  gained  the  great  prize  in  the  stadium, 
in  384  B.C.,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of  Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre- 
eminently swift  of  foot,  celebrated  as  having  gained  previous 
victories  in  the  stadium,  and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to 
custom)  along  with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "Dikon  the 
Kauloniate  ".  To  hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as 
"  Dikon  the  Syracusan,"  ^  gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact,  that 
the  free  community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed,  and  to  the 
absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 

In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  Central  Greece,  I  have 
Haranpe  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment  excited 
thefestJhr^  among  Grecian  patriots  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
against  wherein  Sparta  made  herself  the  ostentatious  cham- 

in  reference  pion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian  rescript,  purchased  by 
tfc^stSte^of  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  Great  King. 
It  was  natural  that  this  emotion  should  manifest  itself 
at  the  next  ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  384  B.C., 
wherein  not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
Corinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks, 


the  Orecian 
world,  and 
the  Buffer- 
ings of  the 
enslaved 
Sicilians. 


1  Diod6r.  XV.^  14.  irapa  «•  'HXeioif 
'OkvfJLirias  rix^ri  iwtiniKOirTri  ivvaTri  (B.C. 
884),  Ka0*  ^y  iyiKa  ara^iov  ACKmv  Svpa- 

KOVO'lOf. 

Pausanias,  vi.  S,  5.  ACK<av  Si  b  Kak- 
Ai/tj^p<Srov  n^vre  fiiv  IIv^oi  Sp6fiov  ciicas, 
rpeis  Si  avtCkero  *l<r9fj.ut}v,  ritra'apa^  Si 
iv  Ne/i.e^,  koX  'OAv/tiriaiedf  /tiai/  fiiv  iv 
nroto'l,  Svo  Si  aXKai ^avSpStv  •  koI  oi  koX 
AvSpidvTti  Z<roi  rats  pCkoi^  ti<riv  iv 
'OkvfJLirCtf  •  irat,Si  flip  Stj  oin-t  avrtf  Ka  v- 
XMyidrji,  KaOdirtp  ve  <cal  ^i/, 
virij p$ev  avayopevBrivaf  to  Si 
dirb  rovrov  SvpaKovo'toi/  avrov 
avriy6  ptv  <rev   ini   xpi^/^ao'i* 

Pausanias  here  states  that  Dikon 
received  a  bribe  to  permit  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  as  a  Syracusan,  and  not 
as  a  Kauloniate.  Such  corruption 
did  occasionally  take  place  (compare 
another  case  of  similar  bribery,  at- 


tempted by  Syracusan  envoys,  Pausan. 
vi.  2,  4),  prompted  by  the  vanity  of 
the  Orecian  cities  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  celebrity  of  a  dis- 
tinguished victor  at  Olym^ia.  But  in 
this  instance  the  blame  imputed  to 
Dikon  is  more  than  be  deserves. 
Kaulonia  had  been  already  depopu- 
lated and  incorporated  with  Lokri, 
the  inhabitants  being  taken  away  to 
Syracuse  and  made  Syracusan  citizens 
(Diod6r.  xiv.  106).  Dikon  therefore 
could  not  have  been  proclaimed  a 
Kauloniate,  even  had  he  desired  it— 
when  the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed.  The  city  was  indeed  after- 
wards re-established;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  contributed  to 
mislead  Pausanias,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
temporary  subversion  by  Dionysius. 
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were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.  The  emotion  found 
an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias.  Descended  from 
Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen  of  Thurii,^  Lysias  had 
peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks.  He  delivered  a  puhlic  harangue  upon  the  actual  state 
of  political  affairs,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present 
and  upon  the  serious  dangers  of  the  future.  "  The  Grecian  world 
(he  said)  is  hurning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our  eastern 
brethren  have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our 
western  under  the  despotism  of  Diouysius.'  These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the  real  in- 
struments of  dominion: 3  if  both  of  them  combine,  they  will 
extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unopposed,  because  of  the 
past  dissensions  among  the  leading  Grecian  cities ;  but  it  is  now 
high  time  that  these  cities  should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  further 
ruin.  How  can  Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while 
the  Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and  consumiug  ?  The  misfortunes 
of  our  ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not 
lie  idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerx^  and  Dionysius  attack  us  with 
their  united  force :  let  us  check  their  insolence  at  once,  while 
it  is  yet  in  our  power."  * 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this  em- 
phatic harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word)  delivered  at  Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the 
alarming  picture  of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress : 
Hellas  already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by  the 
two  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  fi— Artaxerxls  and  Dionysius — 

^Dionys.    Hal.   Judic.  de  Lysift,  p.  rrori   yvtafi-xi    Xff^H^^^h    KoioyAvnv    T^v 

452,  Reiak.  'EAAaoa  irepi.opwo'iy,  ihw/ut^vcs  OKrcf  rSiv 

^  Lysias,  Fnigm.  Orat.  SS,  ap^  Dionys.  'EAAiji/wi',  ovk  aJtic«K,  &c. 
HaL  p.  521.     opwi/  ovTWf  aloxpiav  dtoucci-         Ov  y&p  dAAorp^as  Jei  rotf  rStv  anoXti- 

M^i^iv  TTiv  'EAAofia,  fcat  iroAAa  iklv  avTi^  \6twv  ovft^opar  yofiCC^iv,  cixx*  oifcc^a;  ■ 

OKra  vvb  r^  fiap^ap^f  iroAAdf  6i  iroAeis  ov8'    aya^civai,  cwf   a.v   cir'   av- 

vvo  rvpawutv  avaaraTOvi  yty€tnifvlvtK.  rovf    rffjiai    at    owdftLta   afA^o- 

S Lysias,  Fr.  Or.  88,  I.  e,    iwivrairBt  ripviv    iKBrnvt-v,   a\\*    cw(    crt 

U,  oTi  17   ikiv  apxTH  TSt¥  KparovvTiav  r^f  c^cart,   rtfy   rovrvtv  vfipiy  kw 

tfoAamfs,    rwy    Si    xP^fM^nuv    fituriktvs  Avcrai. 

rofiias*  ra  Si  ritv 'EWriviav  (rw/iara  r«v        I  give  in  the  text  the  principal 

tnravflurtfac  Swa/AiytiV  yavi  Si  iroAAa;  points  of   what  remains  out  of    this 

ovrbc  KcjcnfTot,  iroAAaf  Si  o  rvpayvos  719$  oiscoarse  of  Lysias,  without  confining 

2w»Aia«.  myself  to  the  words. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  VvAg.  I,  e,    Ba»itAfia        s  Dioddr.  xv.  28.     oi  fAcyioroi  twv 

Si  AduecJat/xoi'tot/f  vavriav  /idXivra,  riyt  rvn  SvyaarSty,  &C. 
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and  now  threatened  in  her  centre  by  their  combined  efforts.  To 
Hatred  f  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^  probability  of  so  gloomy  an  anticipation, 
thexMut,  we  must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year, 
toe  ftiture'  Dionysius,  already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  consider- 
conqnest  of  able  fraction  of  Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval 
both  preva-  force  across  to  lUyna,  armed  a  host  of  Illyrian  bar- 
^^^^  barians,  and  sent  them    southward  under  Alketas 

against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  proceeding 
farther  and  pillaging  the  Delphian  temple.  The  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  obliged  to  send  a  force  to  arrest  their  progress.^  No 
wonder  then  that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as 
meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central  Greece;  and  as  an 
object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had  done,  but  of  terror  for 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great 
enemy  from  the  east* 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out  of  reach. 
Lyslaa  But  the  second — Dionysius — ^though  not  present  in 

hearen  to*  Person,  stood  forth  by  his  envoys  and  appurtenances 
destroy  the  conspicuous  even  to  ostentation,  beyond  any  man  on 
SjSSjmm  *  t^e  ground.  His  The6ry,  or  solemn  legation,  outshone 
o^'^ia**  every  other  by  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decora- 
an  a<^o/  tions  ;  hia  chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magni- 
r^^utlon  g^.gjj^  ,  jjjg  horses  were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from 
Wonyalus.  t^e  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf  ;>  his  poems,  recited  by  the  best 
artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — by  excellent  delivery  and 
fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by  superior  intrinsic  merit  Now 
the  antipathy  against  Dionysius  was  not  only  aggravated  by  all 
this  display,  contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  impoverished 

1  Diod6r.  X9.  18.  vtty  iv  roU  fuyCcrrois  KivSvvoit  ivrlv. 

2  Isokratds  holds  similar  language.  Isokratte  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
hoth  about  the  destructive  conquests  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  He  alludes  briefly 
Dionysius  and  the  nast  sufferings  and  to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philippnm 
present  danger  of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat  (Orat  t.  s.  93),  in  terms  which  appear 
IT.  (Panegync),  composed  about  880  to  indicate  that  it  was  bold  and  plain 
B.C.,  and  (probably  enough)  read  at  s»>oken  (0p«urvrcpov  iwy  oAAmp).  The 
the  Olympic  festival  of  that  year  first  letter,  among  the  ten  ascribed  to 
(s.  197).  i<rw«  i*  av  koX  r^f  ifi^f  eviy-  Isokrat^s,  purports  tp  be  a  letter  to 
0tlas  iroAAol  Karaytkia'tt.aVf  ci  fivirrvx^af  Dionysius ;  but  it  seems  rather  (to 
av6p»v  bBvftoiiirip  iv  toiovtok  Ko&poi;,  judge  by  the  last  words)  to  be  toe 
iv  otff  'IroAta  ftJkv  wd<rTaT09  y^vc,  prwaoe  of  a  letter  about  to  follow. 
SuccAia  Si  KaraieBovkuTCLL  ([compare  B.  Nothing  distinct  can  be  made  out  from 
146),  roo-avrai  Si  v6Aci«  to(«  fiapfidpoii  it  as  it  now  stands. 

iKSiSovToif  ri,  6k  Aotirdl  fUpii  iwv  *£AAi}-         8  Strabo,  v.  p.  213. 
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exiles  whom  lie  bad  dispossessed,  but  was  also  fumisbed  with 
sometbing  to  strike  at  and  vent  itself  upon.  Of  sucb  opportunity 
for  present  action  against  a  visible  object,  Lysias  did  not  fail  to 
avail  bimself.  Wbile  be  vebemently  preacbed  a  crusade  to  de- 
throne Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily,  be  at  tbe  same  time  pointed 
to  tbe  gold  and  purple  tent  before  tbem,  ricb  and  proud  above 
all  its  fellows,  wbicb  lodged  tbe  brotber  of  tbe  despot  with  bis 
Syracusan  legation.  He  exborted  bis  bearers  to  put  forth  at 
once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial  retribution  for  tbe  sufferings  of 
free  Greece,  by  plundering  the  tent  wbicb  insulted  tbem  by  its 
showy  decorations.  He  adjured  tbem  to  interfere  and  prevent 
the  envoys  of  this  impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or  entering 
their  chariots  in  tbe  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Pan-bel- 
lenic  festival.^ 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  spectators  on  tbe 
plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less  intensity  tbe  generous 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indignation  to  which  Lysias  gave 
utterance.  To  what  extent  his  bearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming 
violence  of  bis  practical  recommendations — ^how  far  they  actually 
laid  bands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from  * 
sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots  for  the 
race — we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  some  ventured  to 
plunder  tbe  tents  :  2  how  much  was  effected  we  do  not  hear.  It 
is  certain  that  the  superintending  £leian  authorities  would 
interfere  most  strenuously  to  check  any  such  attempt  at  dese- 
crating tbe  festival,  and  to  protect  tbe  Syracusan  envoys  in  their 
tents,  their  regular  sacrifice,  and  their  chariot-running.  And  it 
is  further  certain,  as  far  as  our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan 
chariots  actually  did  run  on  the  lists  ;  because  they  were,  though 
by  various  accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned 
and  broken  in  pieces.' 

To  any  one,  however,  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic  festival,  with 
all  its  solemnity  and  its  competition  for  honours  of  various  kinds, 

1  Dionys.  HaL  p.  619,  Jad.  de  Lsrsi&.        Dioddr.  ziv.  109.     Avo-w     .    .     . 

cotI  ^1}  ri(  avr^  vatnfyvptKxn  Aoyo$,  iv  if  vfMMrp^ircro  rd  irkijBr^  /An  wooatix*^'*-'' 

TCidei  rov(  ^EAAiyvoff     .     .  ^.     cle^aAAelV  tois   icpots  ^ dyw(ri  tovs  <f  aa-tfitardnii 

AiomSa-iov  rov  rypawov  rri^  o^XH^t  '^^1  rvpawtZtK  antaraXfUvovi  ^eoipovc. 
lMC€\iav  ik€v$€put4r<Ut  ap^affBai  rt  riji         CkimptTO  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oiator. 

tX^paf  ovruca  fioKoj  Biapira<rayTai  riiv  p.  886  V, 

Tov  Tvpdyvov  vicqviiv  xpnta^  rt  icat  irop-         ^  Dioddr.  ziv.  109.     mvtc  nvds  roA- 

^vpf  mat  oAAy  irXovTtf  iroAA^  iecico<r/Ai}-  yaiaai  Btapwa^tiv  ras  vicrivdi, 
juvriv,  Ac.  3  Diod6r.  xiv.  109. 
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it  will  appear  that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  anti- 
pathy,  even  though  restrained  from  breaking  out  into 
explosion  act,  WO  old  be  sufficiently  galling  to  the  Syracvisan 
agSw?*he^  envoys.  But  the  case  would  be  far  worse,  when,  the 
poems  of  poems  of  Dionysius  came  to  be  recited.  These  were 
recited  at  volunteer  manifestations,  delivered  (like  the  harangvie 
2j^5^*—  of  Lysias)  before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and 
heaped  hear  ;  not  comprised  in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor 

n^  and      thereifore  under  any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian 
P«"o**-  authorities.    Dionysius  stood  forward  of  his  own  ac- 

cord to  put  himself  upon  his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors. 
Here  therefore  the  antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be 
manifested  by  the  most  unreserved  explosions.  And  when  we 
are  told  that  the  badness  of  the  poems  ^  caused  them  to  be  received 
with  opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the 
recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred  intended  for  the  person 
of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his  verses.  Of  course  the 
hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly  understood  what  they 
really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  full  hcence  of  heaping 
curses  upon  his  name  and  acts.  Neither  the  best  reciters  of 
Greece,  nor  the  best  poems  even  of  Sophokles  or  Pindar,  could 
have  any  chance  against  such  predetermined  antipathy.  And  the 
whole  scene  would  end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and 
humiliation,  inflicted  upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon 
the  actors ;  being  the  only  channel  through  which  retributive 
chastisement  of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author. 
Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the  despot 
grief,  wrath,  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  souL  The  mere 
Si)fony8ius  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged  him  into  an 
on  iiearinK  agony  of  fiorrow,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  grow 
festation  worse  by  brooding  on  the  scene,  and  at  length  drove 
^^s^suro™  ^^^  nearly  mad.  He  was  smitten  with  intolerable 
clons  and  consciousness  of  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards 
him,  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant 
and  independent  Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred 
was  shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one  as 
plotting  against  his  hfe.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did  this 
morbid  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  seized  several  of  his  best 

1  Dioddr.  adv.  109. 
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fnends,  under  false  accusations,  or  surmises,  and  caused  them  to 
be  slain.^  Even  his  brother  LeptinSs,  and  his  ancient  partisan, 
Fhilistus,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation, 
andafter  wards  to  his  service, did  not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage 
to  him  by  an  intermarriage  between  their  families  made  without 
his  privity,  both  were  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received  that  shelter  and  welcome 
which  Leptin^  had  peculiarly  merited  by  his  conduct  in  the 
Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  Leptines  did  not  last  longer  than 
(apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which  Dionysius  relented, 
recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But 
Fhilistus  remained  in  banishment  more  than  sixteen  years  :  not 
returning  to  Syracuse  until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger." 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival  of  384 
KC,  together  with  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Diony-  Marked  and 
sius.  Dioddrus,  while  noticing  all  the  facts,  has  cast  JiJj^jJl^  ^f 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  them  by  recognizing  nothing  themani- 
except  the  vexation  of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  success  of 
his  poem,  as  the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering  ;  and  by 


festatlon 
gainBt 
nonysiuB. 


1  Dioddr.  XV.  7.  o  Si  AioKvVioVt  ojcov- 
im  TTiv  riav  iroii}/yu£rwv  xara^p^SmfO'ii', 
iviwttrev  ets  virep/3oAi|V  Kvmfi,  ^  omI  Si 
liSXkov  rov  irdBovi  iirCraaiv  Xaitfidyovroi, 
liavuoSyi^^  St,6Bt&i9  Karta^t  t^k  ^(nfj^v 
avTOv,  icai  <ft6oveiv  avT^<l>a0'K<av  anamai, 
rov9  ^iXovc  virwnTcyey  m(  <|irt/3«vAcyoK- 
ras'  Kol  vipas,  €iri  ro<rovro^  vpo^X9c 
Avffiff  K<u  iropoicoir^,  mot*  rvtv  ^ikuv 
«noAAov9  fiiv  eirl  ^tvSiviv  airtois  avcXeiv, 
ov«c  bXiyov^  Sk  kox  i^vycuUv<nv'  iv  oU 

SFor  the  banishment  and  the 
retam  of  Fhilistus  and  Leptinds, 
oomparo  Dioddr.  xv.  7,  and  Plutarch, 
Dion.  c.  11.  Probably  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Pol:penus,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Dionysius,  took  flight  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  his  life 
(Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  21). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident 
which  offended  Dionysius  and  caused 
both  Philistns  and  Leptinfis  to  be 
banished.  Dioddrus  does  not  notice 
this  incident ;  yet  it  is  not  irreconcil- 
able with  his  narrative.  Plutarch 
does  not  mention  the  banishment  of 
Leptinds,  but  only  that  of  Philistus. 

On  the  other  uaad,  he  a£Brms  (and 

9- 


Nepos  also,  Dion,  c  8)  that  Philistus 
dicf  not  return  until  after  the  death  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  while  Diod6rus 
states  his  return  conjointly  with 
that  of  Leptin6s— not  indicatmg  any 
difference  of  time.  Here  I  follow 
Plutarch's  statement  as  the  more 
probable. 

There  is  however  one  point  which  is 
perplexing.  Plutarch  (limoleon,  c.  15) 
animadverts  upon  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  Philistus,  wherein  that  his- 
torian had  dwelt  with  a  pathos  which 
Plutarch  thinks  childish  and  excessive, 
upon  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
daughters  of  Leptmds,  "who  had 
fallen  from  the  splendour  of  a  court 
into  a  poor  and  mean  condition".  How 
is  this  reconcilable  with  the  fact 
stated  by  Dioddrus,  that  Leptinds  was 
recalled  from  exile  by  DionyeAus  after 
a  short  time,  taken  into  favour  again, 
and  invested  with  command  at  the 
battle  of  Kronium.  where  he  was  slain? 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
Philistus  could  have  insisted  with  so 
much  sympathy  upon  the  privations 
endured  by  the  daughters  of  Leptinds, 
if  the  exile  of  the  father  had  lasted 
only  a  short  time. 

-3 
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referring  to  the  years  388  b.c.  and  386  b.c.  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  384  B.c.^  Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  poem  of  Dionysius — himself  a  man  of  ability  and  having 


1  In  a  former  chapter  of  this 
History  (ch.  Ixxvii.),  I  have  already 
shown  grounds,  derived  from  the 
circumstances  of  Central  Greece  and 
Persia,  for  referring  the  discourse  of 
Lysias,  just  noticed,  to  Olympiad  09,  or 
aU  B.C.  I  here  add  certain  additional 
reasons,  derived  from  what  ia  said 
about  Dionysius,  towards  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  xiv.  109,  Dioddrus  describes 
the  events  of  888  B.C.,  the  year  of 
Olympiad  06,  during  which  Dionysius 
was  still  engaged  in  war  in  Italy, 
hesieging  Bhegium.  He  says  that 
Dionysius  made  unparalleled  enorts  to 
send  a  great  display  to  this  festival : 
a  splendid  legation  with  richly  deco- 
rated tents,  several  fine  chariots-and- 
four,  and  poems  to  be  recited  by  the 
best  actors.  He  states  that  Lvsias  the 
orator  delivered  a  strong  invective 
against  him,  exciting  those  who  heard 
it  to  exclude  the  Byracusan  despot 
from  sacrificing,  and  to  plunder  the 
rich  tents.  He  then  details  how  the 
purposes  of  Dionysius  failed  miserably 
on  every  point:  the  fine  tents  were 
assailed,  the  chariots  all  ran  wrong,  or 
were  broken,  the  poems  were  hissed, 
the  shins  returning  to  Syracuse  were 
wreckea,  Ac.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
accumulation  of  misfortunes  (he  tells 
us).  Dionysius  was  completely  soothed 
by  nis  flatterers  ^who  tola  him  that  such 
envy  always  followed  upon  greatness), 
and  did  not  desist  from  poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6, 7,  Diod6rus  describes 
the  events  of  886  B.C.  Here  he  again 
tells  us  that  Dionysius,  persevering  in 
his  poetical  occupations,  composed 
Terses  which  were  very  indifferent— 
that  he  was  angry  with  and  punished 
Philoxenus  ana  others  who  criticized 
them  freely— that  he  sent  some  of 
these  compositions  to  be  recited  at 
the  Olympic  festival,  with  the  best 
actors  ana  reciters— that  the  poems,  in 
spite  of  these  advantages,  were  despised 
and  derided  by  the  Olympic  audience 
—that  Dionysius  was  distressed  by  this 
repulse,  even  to  anguish  and  madness, 
and  to  the  various  severities  and 
cruelties  against  his  friends  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  my 
text. 

Now  upon  this  we  must  remark  :— 

1.  The   year  886  .B.a   is    not  an 


Olympic  year.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
ceedings described  by  Dioddrus  in 
XV.  6,  7,  all  done  by  Dionysius  after 
his  hands  were  free  from  war,  must 
be  transferred  to  the  next  Olympic 
year,  884  B.C.  The  year  in  which 
Dionysius  was  so  deeply  stung  by  the 
events  of  Olympia  must  therefore 
have  been  884  B.C.,  or  Olympiad  90 
(relating  to  888  B.c). 

2.  Compare  Dioddr.  xiv.  100  with  xv. 
7.  In  the  first  passa^,  Dionysius 
is  represented  as  making  the  most 
prodi«;ious  efforts  to  display  himself 
at  Olympia  in  every  way,  by  fine 
tents,  chariots,  poems,  &c.— and  also 
as  having  undergone  the  signal  insult 
from  the  orator  Lysias,  with  the  most 
disgraceful  failure  in  every  way.  Yet 
all  this  he  ia  described  to  have  borne 
with  tolerable  equanimity,  being 
soothed  by  his  flatterers.  But,  in  xv. 
7  (relating  to  886  B.C.,  or  more  probably 
to  884  B.C.},  he  ia  represented  ashavinff 
merely  failed  in  respect  to  the  effect  of 
his  poems;  nothing  whatever  being 
said  about  display  of  any  other  kind, 
nor  about  any  harangue  from  Lysias, 
nor  insult  to  the  envoys  or  the  tents. 
Yet  the  simple  repulse  of  the  poems 
is  on  this  occasion  affirmed  to  have 
thrown  Dionysius  into  a  paroxysm  of 
sorrow  and  madness. 

Now  if  the  great  and  insulting 
treatment,  which  Dioddrus  refers  to 
888  B.C.,  could  be  borne  patiently  by 
Dionysius,  how  are  we  to  oelieve  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  the  fax  less 
striking  failure  in  884  B.a  ?  Surely  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  violent 
invective  of  Lysias  and  the  profound 
humiliation  of  Dionysius  are  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  Olympic  phsenome- 
non;  the  former  as  cause,  or  an 
essential  part  of  the  cause— the  latter 
as  effect.  The  facts  will  then  read 
consistently  and  in  proper  harmony. 
As  they  now  appear  m  Dioddrus, 
there  is  no  rational  explanation  of 
the  terrible  suffering  of  Dionvsius 
described  in  xv.  7 ;  it  appears  like  a 
comic  exaQ;geration  of  reality. 

8.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts 
and  outlay,  which  Dioddrus  affirms 
Dionysius  to  have  made  in  888  B.C.  for 
display  at  the  Olympic  games,  come 
just  at  the  time  when  Dionysius,  beine 
in  the  middle  of  his  Italian  war,  oonla 
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every  opportunity  of  profiting^  by  good  critics  whom  he  had 
purposely  assembled  around  him — should  have  been  so  ridicu- 
lously bad  as  to  disgust  an  impartial  audience ;  next,  it  is  still 
more  improbable  that  a  simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless 
mortifying  to  him,  should  work  with  such  fearful  efifect  as  to 
plange  him  into  anguish  and  madness.  To  unnerve  thus 
violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — deeply  stained  with  the  great 
crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remarkably  exempt  from 
infirmities — some  more  powerful  cause  is  required  ;  and  that  cause 
stands  out  conspicuously  when  we  conceive  the  full  circumstances 
of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b.c.  He  had  accumulated  for  this 
occasion  all  the  means  of  showing  himself  ofif,  like  Ercesus  in  his 
interview  with  Sol6n,  as  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man 
in  the  Hellenic  world ' — means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contem- 
porary, and  surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose 
praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  his  mind.  He 
counted,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  his  splendid  legation, 
chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting  and  recitation  for  the  poems  would 
surpass  everything  else  seen  on  the  holy  plain ;  and  he  fully 
expected  such  reward  as  the  public  were  idways  glad  to  bestow  on 
rich  men  who  exhausted  their  purses  in  the  recognized  vein  of 
Hellenic  pious  ostentation.  In  this  high-wrought  state  of 
expectation,  what  does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers 
returning  from  the  festival  ?  That  their  mission  had  proved  a 
total  failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  fisdlure ;  that  the  display  had 
called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because  there  were 


hardly  have   had    either    leisure  or       DlonysitiBofHalilcamaasu8,towhom 

fnnds  to  devote  so  mach  to  the  other  we  owe  the  citation  from  the  oration  of 

purpose ;  whereas  at  the  next  Olympic  Lysias,  does  not  specify  to  which  of  the 

festival,  or  384  B.C.,  he  was  free  from  Olympiads  it  belongs, 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  divert  him       ^  Inoddr.  xv.  7.     Bih  koX  mii^iiara 

from  preparing  with  great  efforts  all  ypa^tiv  virevn^ouro  furk  iroAAifs  (nrov- 

the  means  of  Olympic  success.  S-^t,  «cal  roht  iv  roirrot?  t6(av  txcvrea 

It  appears  u>  me  that  the  facts  ittm-^fivtrot  koX  wporiiiMv  aitroin  avv 

which Dioddrus  has  stated  are  nearly  &^pt/3e,  xai  rStv  irotyiiL6.mv  iwi<r- 

all  correct,  but  that  he  has  misdated  rdLra?  leal  HiopBvtrat  clycK. 
them,  referring  to  888  B.C.,  or  Olymp.        The  Svracusan  historian  Athanls 

M,  what  properly  belongs  to  884  B.C.,  (or  Athenis)  had  noticed  some  peculiar 

or  Olymp.  99.    Very  possibly  Dionysius  phrases  which  appeared  in  the  verses 

may  have  sent  one  or  more  chariots  of  Dionysius :  see  Athenaaus,  iiL  p. 

to  run  in   the    former  of    the  two  98. 

Olympiads;   but  his    signal    efforts,        s  Thucyd.  vi.  16.    oi  yd^^'EkXrivts  koX 

with   his   insulting    failure,   brought  vvcp  Svvofuv  luCSn  i)Mw>'  "nn^  v6kiy  ira- 

about  partly  by  Lysias,  belong  to  the  /uo-or,  nS  iiA&  Biawptmi  rm  'OXv/xvt^c 

j^^^^  F«   J    J    *  -6  K«pii5(iwchofAlkibiadte). 
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rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but  simply  because  it  came 
from  hvm  ;  that  its  very  magnificence  had  operated  to  render  the 
explosion  of  antipathy  against  him  louder  and  more  violent ;  that 
his  tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and  that 
access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been  secured  to 
him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We  learn  indeed 
that  his  chariots  fedled  in  the  field  by  unlucky  accidents  ;  but  in 
the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd  these  very  accidents  would  be 
seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering  against  him.  To  this 
we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited  by 
his  poems,  putting  the  reciters  to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment 
when  Dionysius  expected  to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled 
triumph,  he  is  thus  informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but 
of  insults  to  himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever 
offered  by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  fre- 
quented ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.^  Never  in  any  other 
case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy  against  an  individual  being 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence  the  majesty  of  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — not  the  mere 
ill-success  of  his  poem— which  penetrated  the  soul  of  Diouysius, 
driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary  madness.  Though  he 
had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  not  all  his  merce- 
naries, ships,  and  forts  in  Ortygia  could  save  him  from  feeling  its 
force,  when  thus  emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the 
free-spoken  crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  b.c.  that 
Dionysius  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  the  philosopher  Plato.^ 

iSee  a  strikiiig  passage   in   the        ^  There   are   different   statements 

discourse  called  ArehxdamuB  (Or.  vi.  s.  aboat    the    precise    year   in    which 

111,  112)  of  Isokratds,  in  which  the  Plato  was  bom :  see  Diogenes  Laert. 

Spartans  are  made  to  feel  keenly  their  iii.    1—6.     The    accounts    fluctuate 

altered  position  after  the  defeat  of  between  429  and  428  B.C. ;  and  Hermo- 

Leuktra :  especially  the  insupportable  dorus  (ap.  Diog.  L.  iii.  6)  appears  to 

pain    of    encountering,    when    they  have  put  it  in  427  B.C. :  see  Gorsini, 

attended  the  Olympic  festivals,  slights  Fast.  Attic  iii.  p.  2S0 ;  Ast,  Platon's 

or  disparagement  from  the  spectators,  Leben,  p,  14. 

embittered  by  open  taunts  from  the        Plato  (Epistol.  vii.  p.   324)  states 

re-established  Messenians— instead  of  himself  to  have  been  about  {<rxtUv) 

the  honour  and  reverence  which  they  fortv  vears  of  age  when  he  viisited 

had  become  accustomed  to  expect.  Sicily  for  the  first  time.    If  we  accept 

This  may  help  us  to  form  some  as  the  date  of  his  birth  428  B.C.,  he 

estimate  of  the  painful  sentiment  of  would  be  forty  years  of  age  in  888  B.c. 
Dionysius,  when  his  envoys  returned        It    seems    miprobable    that    the 

from  the  Olympic  festival  of  884  B.C.  conversation    of    Plato    with    Dion 
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The  latter — liaving  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  and 
curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  ^tna — ^was  intro- 
duced by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of  Tarentum  gyraciue— 
to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  at  Syracuse,  ^wtedfe 
and  brother  of  Aristomache,  the  wife  of  Dionysius.  Dtonviiiu— 
Of  Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere :  ^at  infln- 
here  I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating  ^^**^*' 
the  history  and  character  of  Dionysius.  Dion, 
having  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversation  of  Plato, 
prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him  also.  Plato 
discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  enforcing  his 
doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably  miserable — that  true 
happiness  belonged  only  to  the  virtuous — and  that  despots  could 
not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  courage.^  This  meagre  abstract 
does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argument. 
But  it  is  plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and 
political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of  speech 
before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen  ;  and  we  are  further 
told  that  the  bystanders  were  greatly  captivated  by  his  manner 
and  language.  Not  so  the  despot  himself.  After  one  or  two 
repetitions  of  the  like  discourse,  he  became  not  merely  averse  to 
the  doctrine,  but  hostile  to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Dioddrus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized, 
taken  down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minse,  which  his  friends  sub- 
scribed to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was  put  by  Dion  aboard 
a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home  the  Lacedssmonian 
envoy  Pollis.  But  Dionysius  secretly  entreated  Pollis  to  cause 
him  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
Plato  was  accordingly  landed  at  iBgina,  and  there  sold.  He  was 
purchased  or  re-purchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyrene,  and  sent 

at   Syracnae  (which   rrvua   oontinned  And  the  ezpreflsion  of  Plato  (given 

snffiaently  long  to  exerdae  a  marked  in  a  letter  written  more  than  thirty 

and  pennanent  inflnence  on  the  cha-  vears  afterwards)  aboat  his  own  a«e 

racter  of  the  latter),  and  his  interyiews  is  not  to  be  taken  as  ezcludinx  tne 

with  Dionysins    should   have  taken  supposition  that  he  might  have  oeen 

place  while  Dionysius  was  carrying  for^-one  or  forty-two  when  he  came 

on  the  Italian  war  or  the  siege  m  to  Syracuse. 

Bhegium.     I  think  that  the  date  of        AthensBus  (zL  p.  607)  mentions  the 

the  interview  must   be  placed  after  visit  of  Plato. 

the  capture  of  Bhegium  in  887  B.C.        i  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  5. 
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back  to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable  story  of  the 
two ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold, 
and  became  for  a  moment  a  slave.^ 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato  with 
repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists,  was  an  event 
naturally  to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satisfied  with  dismissing 
the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to  kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  him, 
illustrates  forcibly  the  vindictive  and  irritable  elements  of  his 
character,  and  shows  how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives 
of  those  who  stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  construc- 
B.O.  887—  tions,  military,  civil,  and  religious,  at  Syracuse.  He 
388.  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city  by  adding  a  new 

New  con-  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the  southern  cliflf  of 
Rtauctions  EpipolfiB,  from  Euryalus.to  the  suburb  called  Neapolis ; 
proj^entB  which  suburb  was  now,  it  would  appear,  surrounded 
8^  at  by  a  separate  wall  of  its  own — or  perhaps  may  have 

Syracuse.  j^^^  ^  surrounded  a  few  years  earlier,  though  we 
know  that  it  was  unfortified  and  open  during  the  attack  of 
Imilkon  in  396  b.c.^  At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at  the 
Euryalus  was  enlarged  and  completed  to  the  point  of  grandeur 
which  its  present  remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope  of  Epipolao 
became  thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifications,  from  its 
base  at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syracuse  now 
comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions — Epipolse,  Neapolis, 
TychS,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia — each  portion  having  its  own 
fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  included  within  the  same 
outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  fortified  city  in  all 
Greece — ^larger  even  than  Athens  in  its  then  existing  state,  though 

1  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  6 :  Dioddr.  xt.  This  latter  (in  his  opinion)  was  not 

7 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  17 ;   Cornelius  constructed  until  the  time  of  Hiero 

Nepos.  Dion,  c.  2.  II. 

^  Dioddr.  ziv.  63.     It  was  in  the  I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point, 

construction  of  these  extensive  fortifi-  The    passage   here    referred    to    in 

cations,    seemingly,    that    Dionysius  Diod6rus  anords  to  my  mind  sufficient 

demolished  the  chapel  which  had  been  evidence    that  the    elder    Dionysius 

erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  honour  constructed  both  the  southern  wall 

of  Dioklls  (DiodOr.  xiii.  685).  of   Epipolie  and  the   fortification  of 

Sen-a  di  Falco  (Antichita  di  Sicilia,  Neapolis.    The  same  conclusion  more- 

vol.  iv.  p.  107)  thmks  that  Dionvsius  over  appears  to  result  from  what  we 

constructed  only  the  northern  wall  up  read  of  the  proceedings  of  Dion  and 

the  cliff  of  Epipolce,  not  the  southern.  limoleon  afterwards. 
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not  80  large  as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
while  the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also  enlarged 
the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  200 
men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Anapus,  without  the  city  waUs ;  and  he  further  de- 
corated the  city  with  various  new  temples  in  honour  of  different 
gods.^ 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  security  to 
Syracuse,  and  conferred  imposing  celebrity  on  the 
despot  himsel£    They  were  dictated  by  the  same  of  Dkmyiiiis 
aspirations  as  had  prompted  his  ostentatious  legation  ^/wm' 
to  Olympia  in  384  B.C.  —  a  legation  of  which  the  with 
result  had  been  so  untoward  and  intolerable  to  his        ^^' 
feelings.     They  were  intended  to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in 
part  console,  the  Syracusan  people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom. 
And  they  were  further  designed  to  serve  as  fuller  preparations 
for  the  war  against  Carths^e,  which  he  was  now  bent  upon 
renewing.     He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  pretext,  since  the 
Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause.    But  this,  though  an 
aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,-  calculated  to  win  for 
him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks,  philosophers  as  well  as  the 
multitude.    And  as  the  war  was  begun  in  the  year  immediately 
succeeding  the  insult  cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may  ascribe 
it  in  part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as  might  rescue  his 
name  from  the  like  opprobrium  in  future. 

The  Slim  of  1500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from  the  temple  at 
Agylla,'  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large  army  for 
his  projected  war.    Entering  into  intrigues  with  some 
of  the  disaffected  dependencies  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  ^^^^ 
he  encouraged  them  to  revolt,  and  received  them  Victory  of 
into  his  alliance.    The  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to  over  the 
remonstrate,  but  could  obtain  no  redress ;  upon  which   n^^^^ 
they  on  their  side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a  wpder 
large  force  of  hired  foreign  mercenaries  under  Magon, 

1  Dioddr.  xv.  13.  succeeding  century :  Theokritus,  xvi. 

2  See  Plato,  Epistola,  vii.  pp.  383,    76—85. 

336— also    some    strikiiu'    lines,    ad<        Dionysius  — e^^rei  Ka^elv   irp64>a<ri.v 
dressed  by   the   poet   Theokritus  to    tvXoyov  roO  iroAe>ov,  &c. 
Hiero  II.,  despot  at  Syracuse  in  the        3  Bioddr.  xv.  15. 
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and  contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to 
Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed  their  forces  so  as  to  act 
partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Italy  ;  but 
the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where  Dionysius  and  Magon 
both  commanded  in  person.  After  several  combats,  partial  and 
indecisive,  a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a  place  called  Kabala. 
The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  bravery  great  on  both  sides ; 
but  at  length  Dionysius  gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon  him- 
self and  10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain ;  6000  were  made 
prisoners ;  while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They* were 
forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace ;  which  Dionysius  con- 
sented to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every  Carthaginian 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  in  the 
island,  and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the 
war.i 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms  offered, 
Second  ^^*  stated  (what  was  probably  the  truth)  they  could 

battle  with  not  pledge  themselves  for  the  execution  of  such  terms, 
rinlans  at  without  assent  from  the  authorities  at  home.  They 
towWch*  solicited  a  truce  of  a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to 
Dionysius  is  send  thither  for  instructions.  Persuaded  that  they 
wlthter-  could  not  escape,  Dionysius  granted  their  request 
ribie  loss.  Accounting  the  emancipation  of  Sicily  from  the  Punic 
yoke  to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumphantly  exalted 
himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of  Gelon.  But  this 
very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and  proved  ruinous  to 
him  ;  as  it  happened  frequently  in  Grecian  military  proceeding. 
The  defeated  Carthaginian  army  gradually  recovered  their  spirits. 
In  place  of  the  slain  general  Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magni- 
ficence, his  son  was  named  commander — a  youth  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability,  who  so  contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganize 
his  troops,  that  when  the  truce  expired  he  was  ready  for  a 
second  battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  not  fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius  had 
fled.  In  this  second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called  Kronium,  he 
underwent  a  terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.  His  brother  Leptines, 
who  commanded  on  one  wing,  was  slain  gallantly  fighting ;  those 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  16. 
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around  him  were  defeated ;  while  Dionysius  himself  with  his 
select  troops  on  the  other  wing,  had  at  first  some  advantage,  but 
was  at  length  beaten  and  driven  back.  The  whole  army  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued  with  merciless  vehemence  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by  their  previous  defeat,  neither 
gave  quarter  nor  took  prisoners.  Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies, 
of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up 
for  burial ;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by  night  and  by  the 
shelter  of  their  camp.^ 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — ^the  salvation  of  the  army,  per- 
haps even  of  Carthage  herself — gained  at  Kronium  by  j,^^  ^s^ 
the  youthful  son  of  Magon.    Immediately  after  it  he 
retired  to  Panormus.    His  army  probably  had  been  dudes  peace 
too  much  enfeebled  by  the  former  defeat  to  undertake  t£|L^^ 
further  ofifensive  operations;  moreover,  he  himself  temsvery 
had  as  yet  no  r^ular  appointment  as  general    The   able  to  him- 
Carthaginian  autliorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize  Jerrft^*^^ 
this  favourable  moment  for  making  peace,  and  sent  to  west  ci  Uie 
Dionysins  envoys  with  full  powers.    But  Dionysius  kusisBiir- 
only  obtained  peace  by  large  concessions,  giving  up  SS^ge:*** 
to  Carthage  Selinus  with  its  territory,  as  well  as  half  i»«  «ove-  * 
the  Agrigentine  territory— all  that  lay  to  the  west  of  tribute  to*^ 
the  river  Halykus,  and  further  covenanting  to  pay  c*^^***«8«« 
to  Carthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents.^    To  these  unfavourable 
conditions  Dionysius  was  constrained  to  subscribe,  after  having 
but  a  few  days  before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  all 
Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.    As  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum  ready  to  pay  down 
at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he  would  undertake  to 
liquidate  it  by  annual  instedments.    And  we  thus  find  confirma- 
tion of  the  memorable  statement  of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  became 
tributary  to  the  Carthaginians.' 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is  transmitted 
to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything  about  Dionysius  for  thirteen 


^  Dioddr.  XT.  16, 17.  yap  tlvtu,  ronhwv  ytvonevuv,  voXv  uaXXov 

2  Dioddr.  XV.  17.  OovAuo-ov^ <u  Kapxyilioviwi  t^  cirl   Te- 

3  Plato.  Bpistol.  vii.  p.  888  A.  kuvoi  avroli  ytvouuiv^i  fiovXew,  d  X  A' 
After  reciting  the  advice  which  Dion  ovx>  ^o-wtp  vw  rovvavriovt  6 
and  he  had  given  to  Dionysins  the  var^p  avrov  ^6pov  ira^aro 
younger,  he  proceeds  to  8ay>-«Toifioy  ^^pctvrotf/iap/iapois,  &c. 
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years  after  the  peace  of  383->-d82  B.G.    It  seems  that  the  Cartha- 

B.C.  882—  ginians  (in  379  B.C.)  sent  an  armament  to  the  southern 

3W.  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 

Affairs  of  the  town  of  Hipponium  and  its  inhabitants.^    £ut 

luSyt^waU  *^®^^  attention  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 

cSabrSn  ^^  enterprise  by  the  recurrence  of  previous  misfor- 

peninsula  times — fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of  their  Libyan 


dependencies,  which  seriously  threatened  the  safety 
of  their  city.  Again,  Dionysius  also,  during  one 
of  these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint  echo 
reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now  Calabria  Ultra). 
He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest  portion  or  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skylletium  to  that  of  Hip- 
ponium, so  as  to  separate  the  territory  of  Lokri  from  the  northern 
portion  of  Italy,  and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  controL 
Professedly  the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Lucanians  ;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut 
off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in  the 
Tarentine  Gull  These  latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from 
without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme;  but  its 
natural  difficulties  would  be  in  themselves  no  small  impediment, 
nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall  was  ever  begun.3 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in  my 
B.C.  38a—  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  Greece. 
^^'  In  382  B.C.,  the  Spartans  made  themselves  by  fraud 

Relations  of  masters  of  Th§bes,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison 
with^en-  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  B.C.,  they  put  down  the 
trai  Greece.  Qlynthian  confederacy,  thus  attaining  the  maximum 
of  their  power.  But  in  379  B.C.,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  achieved  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burden- 
some war  against  Thebes  and  Athens,  together  with  other  allies, 
the  Lacedaemonians  gradually  lost  ground,  and  had  become  much 
reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  B.C.,  which  left  them  to  contend 
with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuktra  which 
prostrated  their  military  ascendency  altogether.    These  incidents 

1  Diod6r.  xv.  24.  Dionysius  wished  0ntercisam)  to  cut 

2  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  it  through :  Strabo  says  that  he  pro- 
10.  The  latter  calls  the  isthmus  posed  to  wall  it  across  (dtaTcix^^if)) 
twenty  miles  broad,   and  says  that  which  is  more  probable. 
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have  been  sdready  related  at  large  in  former  chapters.  Two 
.years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Lacedsemonians  at  Korkyra  a  sqnadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of 
which  were  captured  by  Iphikrat^ ;  about  three  years  after  the 
hattle,  when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of  Qauls  and 
Iberians  to  reinforce  her  army.  But  his  troops  neither  stayed 
long  nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous  service.^ 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius  against  the 
Carthaginians.    Observing  that  they  had  been  lately  3^^  ^e^ 
much  enfeebled  by  pestilence  and  by  mutiny  of  their 
African  subjects, he  thought  the  opportunity&vouiable  undertaken 
for  trying  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  aa  had  ri^?J^[£»t 
obliged  him  to  relinquish.    A  fiedse  pretence  being  £"&*?*--» 
readily  found,  he  invaded  the  Carthaginian  posses-  snocesBfal, 
sions  in  the  west  of  Sicily  with  a  large  land  force  of  ^timateiy 
30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  together  with  a  fleet  of  defeated 
300  sail  and  store  ships  in  proportion.  After  ravaging  LUrUram, 
much  of  the  open  territory  of  the  Cathaginians,  he  J^  retmm 
succeeded  in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx,  i^ome. 
and  then  laid  siege  to  Lilybssura.    This  town,  close  to  the 
western  cape  of  Sicily,'  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for 
the  neighbouring  town  of  MotyS  (of  which  we  hear  little  more 
since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  B.C.X  and  to  have  become 
the  principal  Carthi^nian  station.    He  began  to  attack  it  by 
active  siege  and  battering  machines.    But  it  was  so  numerously 
garrisoned  and  so  well  defended,  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  and  confine  himself  to  blockade.    His  fleet  kept  the  harbour 
guarded,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies  from  Africa.    Not  long  after- 
wards, however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had  taken 
place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had  been 
burnt    Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage,  he  withdrew  his 
fleet  from  continuous  watch  off  Lilybseum,  keeping  130  men  of 
war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of  Eryx,  and  sending  the 
remainder  home  to  Syracuse.    Of  this  incautious  proceeding  the 
Carthaginians  took  speedy  advantage.    The  conflagration  in  their 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  2, 4,  88 ;  vii.  i.  20-28.    Diod6r.  xv.  70. 

2  Dioddr.  zzii.  p.  804. 
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port  had  been  much  overstated.  There  Btill  remained  to  them 
200  ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed 
across  in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 
they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by  surprise,  and 
succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and  towing  off 
neatly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  advantage,  Lilybseum 
became  open  to  reinforcement  and  supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Diony- 
sius  no  longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position 
which  they  had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement.^ 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking  up  arms, 
B.C.  868—  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  Sicilian  dependencies  of  the  Carthagi- 
^^'  nians  at  all  cut  down  below  that  which  they  acquired 

Dionyslufl  by  the  treaty  of  383  B.a  Buthe  received  (about  January 
^SJ  Jf®  or  February,  367  B.o.)  news  of  a  different  species  of 
g^fi^  at  success,  which  gave  him  hardly  less  8atiB£eu:tion  than  a 
festival  at  victory  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  Lensean  festival  of 
Hto  joy  at  Athens,  one  of  his  tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with 
^e  newB.  the  first  prize.  A  chorist  who  had  been  employed 
fever  soon  in  the  performance — eager  to  convey  the  first  intelli- 
afterwards,  ggj^c^  Qf  t^ig  success  to  Syracuse  and  to  obtain  the 
recompense  which  would  naturally  await  the  messenger — ^hasted 
from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just  starting  for  Syracuse, 
and  reached  Syracuse  by  a  straight  course  i^dth  the  advantage  of 
favourable  winds.  He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news, 
and  received  the  full  reward  of  his  diligence.  Dionysius  was 
overjoyed  at  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him ;  for  though  on 
former  occasions  he  had  obtained  the  second  or  third  place  in  the 
Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid  banquet,  wherein 
he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality.  But  the 
joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine,  brought 
on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-eight  years.' 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  adventure,  and 
Character  of  danger  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  have  left  a  consti- 
Dionysiiu.      tutiou  sufficiently  exhausted  to  give  way  easily  before 
1  Dioddr,  XV.  78 ;  xvL  6.  a  Dioddr.  xv.  H. 
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acute  disease.  Througliout  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared 
himsell  He  was  a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily  as 
veil  as  mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
war — keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  npon  aU  the 
details  of  his  government  at  home,  yet  employing  spare  time 
(which  Philip  of  Maceddn  was  surprised  that  he  could  iind^)  in 
composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly  ad- 
judged. His  personal  bravery  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was  twice 
severely  wounded  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault  His  effective 
skill  as  an  ambitious  politician — ^his  military  resource  as  a  com* 
mander — and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided 
implements  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking 
war, — are  remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Boman 
Scipio  Africanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and  Agatho- 
kles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots  of  Syracuse,  as  the  two 
Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action  known  to  him — ^men  who 
combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with  sagacity.' 
This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne  out  by 
the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge.  No 
other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a  position 
humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so  lofty  a  pinnacle  of 
dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking  military  exploits 
abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur  unimpaired  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  an  empire  fastened  by  adamantine  chains  ;>  so  powerful 
was  his  mercenary  force — so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia — so 
completely  had  the  Syracusans  been  broken  into  subjection. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour  and  ability  than  the 
unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  Agathoklfe  played 
the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  con- 
queror. Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most  favoured  by  fortune. 
Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary  accident,  which  distin- 
guished Syracuse  from  other  Grecian  cities — the  local  speciality 
of  Ortygia.     That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to  be  garrisoned 

1  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16.  y^yoviveu.   kw,   oiiv    k«9  ToXtaipordrovf, 

*^  Polyb.   XY.   85.      Bih   xal   ndirXiov  tiirtZv,  rovt  wtpl  'AyaBoxXia  koX  Aiovv* 

IxivUava  ^a(ri,   rhv  irpttrov   xarairoXe-  awv  roOs  XuecAtwrav. 

l^^<raFTaKapx>?«oviovc,€p«TijWiH-ajTiVa«         api*.tMch   Dion  c  7 
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as  a  separate  fortress, — apart  from,  as  well  as  against,  the  rest  of 
Syracuse, — having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  dcNcks,  naval 
force,  and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  several 
peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  sometimes  at  the 
most  critical  moments :  such  was  the  interpretation  put  by  his 
enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also)  upon  those  repeated 
pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies  with  a  force  far 
more  deadly  than  the  spear  of  the  Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four 
or  five  distinct  occasions,  during  the  Ufe  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of 
this  unseen  foe  as  destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and 
in  Africa,  but  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it 
arrest  the  progress  of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory  ; 
once,  after  the  capture  of  Gtela  and  Kamarina — a  second  time, 
when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  ofif  Katana,  he  had  brought 
his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  was  actually 
master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina.  On  both  these  occasions 
the  pestilence  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war  ; 
exalting  Dionysius  from  impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the 
one,  and  to  unmeasured  triumph  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to 
allow  for  this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never  befel  Aga- 
thokles),  when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity  of  Dionysius,^ 
and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the  panegyric  of 
Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means  whereby  Diony- 
sius attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it ;  those  employed  by  Agatho- 
kles — analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still  darker  colouring  in  the 
details — will  appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrates— who  had 
filled  with  credit  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  whom  men 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  following — should  aspire  to  become 
despot,  was  no  unusual  phaenomenon  in  Grecian  politics  ;  but  that 
Dionysius  should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokrates.^  If,  then, 
in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in  fastening  round  his 
countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free  constitution  as  their  birthright, 

1  The  example   of    Dionysinch— his  moral  goveniment  over  human  aflEaJrs. 

long  career  of  success  and  quiet  death  3  Isokratds,  Or.  ▼.  (Philipp.)  s.  78. 

—is  among  those  cited  by  Cotta  in  Aioin;<rto«  .   .   .   itnOvin^va^  iiovoLpxi^ 

Cicero  n)e  r^at.  Deor.  iiL  88.  81,  85)  to  i.K6yuti  k  a  I  ft  a  i^  i  k  w  «,  xal  roAfi^- 

refute  the  doctrine  of  Balbus  as    to  trag  anavra  trpamiv  rcL  ^ipovra  irpb«  ri)v 

the  providence  of  the  gods  and  their   Svvatuv  ravnivt  Ac 
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those  "  adamantine  cliainfi  "  wliich  they  were  well  known  to  abhor, 
we  may  be  sure  that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have  been 
dexterously  chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  persere- 
ranee  and  audacity ;  but  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was 
nefiarious  in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the 
people  were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent,  was  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear  prefaced  by  more 
impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with  a  larger  measure  of 
violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
indeed  powerfully  seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger  of  Syra- 
cuse from  the  Carthaginian  arms.  But  his  scheme  of  usurpation, 
for  from  diminishing  such  danger,  tended  materially  to  increase 
it,  by  disuniting  the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment  Dionysius 
achieved  nothing  in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Qela  and 
Eamarina.  He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as 
those  previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated  ;  and 
apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into  traitorous  collusion 
with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation  of  Syracuse,  at  that 
moment  of  peril,  arose  not  from  the  energy  or  ability  of  Diony- 
sius, but  from  the  opportune  epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in 
the  midst  of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organize,  and  boldness  to 
make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything  known  to 
contemporary  Greeks,  but  also  systematic  prudence  to  keep  it  un- 
impaired for  thirty-eight  years.  He  maintained  carefully  these 
two  precautions  which  Thucydides  specifies  as  the  causes  of  per- 
manence to  the  Athenian  Hippias,  under  similar  circumstances 
—intimidation  over  the  citizens,  and  careful  organization,  with 
liberal  pay  among  his  mercenaries.^  He  was  temperate  in 
indulgences ;  never  led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the 
commission  of  violence.'    This  abstinence  contributed  materially 

1  Thncyd.  ▼!.  66.     oAXa  xal  iik  ih  allnsion  in  Plato,  Epistol.  tU.  p.  848  A. 

vpoTtpoy    ^HyifBei,   roU    fj^v   iroXiratf  The  extension  and  improvement  of 

•^pfpbvf   T0I9    Bi    ciriKovpoi?    afcpt^ef,  engines  for  warlike  purposes,  under 

voAAy  r^  mpUvTi  rov  dir^aAov?  cxpa-  Dionysius.  was  noticed  as  a  sort  of 

Tif<re  (Hippias).  epoch  (Athenaens    de    Machinis    ap. 

On    the    liberality  of    the    elder  Mathemat  Vetores,  ed.  Paris,  p.  8). 

J)iony8ia8  to  his  mercenaries,  see  an  s  Cornelius  Nepos,  De  Begibus,  c.  2. 
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to  prolong  his  life,  since  many  a  Qrecian  despot  perished  through 
desperate  feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his 
outrages.  With  Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the 
love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  money  as  a  means 
of  dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion  all  his 
energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those  vast  military  resources 
which  an  unscrupulous  ability  served  both  to  accumulate  and  to 
recruit.  How  his  treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigences 
continually  pressing  upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We 
know  however  that  his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were 
exorbitant ;  ^  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples  ; 
and  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious 
tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects  .^  Besides  the  large 
garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom  his  orders  were  enforced, 
he  maintained  a  regular  body  of  spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes, 
disseminated  among  the  body  of  the  citizens.'*  The  vast  quarry- 
prison  of  Syracuse  was  his  work.*  Both '  the  vague  general 
picture,  and  the  fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  numberless 
victims  perished — more  than  10,000,  according  to  the  general 
language  of  Plutarch.^  He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers 
and  auxiliaries  ;  among  which  latter,  Hipparlnus  stood  prominent^ 
thus  recovering  a  fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his 
profligacy  had  dissipated.^  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius, 
indicating  a  jealous    and    cruel   temper,    even   towaids  near 

"Dionysius  prior,  et  manu  fortis,  et  we  find  in  Plutarch— may  perhaps  both 

belli  peritufl  init,  et,  id  qnod  in  tyranno  be  correct, 

non  ladle  reperitur,  minime  Hbidi-  4  cScero  in  Verrem.  v.  65. 148. 

nosus,   non    luxuriosns,   non  avaras,  .  ^'*~     T*    "     "'T*  ^'  TT       j_. 

nullius    rei    deniqne    cnpidus,     idsi  „ '  ^J'***^*^^  ^o^tmiA  AlexandrL 

singularis    perpetuique    imperii,    ob  Ma«ni,  p.  338  B.     What  were  the 

eamque  rem  cmdelis.     Nam  dum  id  crimes  of  Dionysius  which  Pausanias 

studuit  munire,  nullius  pepercit  vitiB,  had  read  and  describes  by  the  general 

auem  ejus  insioiatorem  putaret."    To  ^ords  AlowvCov  tA  afoo-icarara— and 

lie  same  purpose  Cicwo,  Tusc.  Disp.  which  he  accuse  Philistus  of  having 

T  20.  intentionally  omitted  in  his  history— 

1  Aristotel.  PoUtic.  ▼.  9, 5.  ^e  cannot  now  tell  (Pausan.  i.  18,  2 : 

a  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Economic,  ii.  c.  compare  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  86).    An 

21,  42 ;  acero,  De  Nat  Deorum,  iii  author  named  Amyntianus,  contempo- 

84,  83,  Si  ;  Valerius  Maxim,  i.  1.  «"7  with  Pausanias,  and  among  those 

8  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  28 ;  Plutarch,  perused  by  Photius  (Codex,  113),  had 

De  Curiositate,  p.  628  A:  Aristotel.  composed  parallel  lives  of  Dionysius 

Politic.  ▼.  9,  8.     The  titles  of  these  and  the  Emperor  Domitian. 

spies— atiroraywyificfKoAov/tcvat— aswe  > Plato,    EpistoL    vii.    p.    332   A; 

read  in  Aristotle ;  or  oi  jroTaywytls— as  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5, 6. 
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relatives.  And  it  appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one,  not  even 
them  ;  ^  that  though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly  hrave  man, 
yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety,  as  to  every  one  who 
approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the  most  tormenting  excess, 
and  extended  even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers,  his  daughters. 
Afraid  to  admit  any  one  with  a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to 
have  singed  his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his 
brother  and  his  son  were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and 
even  forced  to  change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  see  him.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating  Diony- 
sius,  was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking 
thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such  a  project  And  it 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dionysius  put  to  death  the 
mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  suspicion  that  she  had  by 
incantations  brought  about  the  barrenness  of  the  other — as  well 
as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian  citizen  named  Aristeid^  who  had 
refused,  with  indignant  expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.' 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence^perpetual  mistrust, 
danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both  to  and  from 
every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed  barbarians 
or  liberated  slaves— which  beset  almost  every  Grecian  despot, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemp- 
tion. Though  philoitophers  emphatically  insisted  that  such  a 
man  must  be  miserable,'  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by  its 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  Til  p.  8S2  D.    Aio-  Ulnstration  how  little  waa  the  valn^ 

vv<rio$  Se  tU  iiXav  if6ki,v  ifipoiva^  vavw  of  grandear  in  the  midst  of  tenor,  is 

IjixnXlav    vvh     <ro^ta9,     yrtvrtviav  recoanted bv CScero. 

ovAcvi,  tt^yt«  itrnSnf  &c.  ^Platarch,  Dion,  c.   3;  Plutarch, 

This  bnef  out  significant  expression  Timoleon,  c.  8. 

of  Plato  attests  the  excessive  mistrust  >  This    sentiment,  pronounced    by 

which  haunted  Dionvsius,  as  a  general  Plato,     Isokratds,     Cicero,     Seneca, 

fact;    which    is    illustrated    oy  the  Plntfurch,  Ac.,  is  nowhere  so  forcibly 

anecdotes  of  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disput.  laid  out  as  in  we  dialogue  of  Xenqphdn 

▼.  20,   23 :    and  De    Officiis,    ii.    7 ;  called  Hiera— of  which  indeed  it  forms 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  9 ;  Dioddr.  xiv.  2.  the  text  and  theme.    Whoever  reads 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  Damo-  the  picture  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian 

klls,  and  the  sword  which  Dionpius  r6pwvo9  will  see  that  it  was  scarcely 

caused  to  be  suspended  over  his  head  possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be 

by  a  horsehair,  in  the  midst  of  the  other   than  a  cruel  and   oppressive 

enjoyments  of    the  banquet,  as   an  ruler. 

9—4 
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awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  fall  satisfaction  of  ambitious 
dreams  ;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering  when  wounded  in 
the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult  in  place  of  admiration 
at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C.  above  described. 
But  the  Syracusans  over  whom  he  ruled  enjoyed  no  such 
compensation  for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers  ; 
from  his  garrison  of  Qauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  Ortygia ; 
from  his  spies,  his  prison,  and  his  executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population  generally,  both 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a  great  fortress,  with  vast 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  "  whose  policy  ^  it 
was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it " ;  while  the  remaining  free  Hellenic 
communities  were  degraded,  enslaved,  and  half-depopulated.  On 
this  topic  the  mournful  testimonies  already  cited  from  Lysias  and 
Isokrates  are  borne  out  by  the  letters  of  the  eye-witness  Plato.  In 
his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Dionysius,  Plato 
emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points:  first,  as  to  the 
Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  oppressive  despotism  into 
the  role  of  a  king,  governing  gently  and  by  fixed  laws  ;  next,  to 
reconstitute  and  repeople,  under  free  constitutions,  the  other 
Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily,  which  at  his  accession  had 
become  nearly  barbarized  and  half  deserted.^ 

1  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  a    respectinfl;  Dion  and  Timoleon. 
note  immediately  preceding.  EpistoT.  vii.  p.  857  A.    (What  Dion 


OKOvirajs  cyw  lUKkovrof  rif  rt  '£! kK it-  a^t\6n€V0it  6<ro  i  firi  tvip  rrj^ 

viSat  rroXcK  iv  SixeXif   oIki-  ko  iviii  iktvB  e  p  laf  Sitwo  kifJiri^ 

feii»,    xal     Svpaxovcriovf     €iri-  trav  irphf  ttji/  rypavviBa^  tovs 

xov^io-ai,  rill'  opx^''  avri rvpawiZoi  6*  iiuvpovBtv  oiici|ra«  rwy  *EX- 

ci¥  ^a<rlXclav  /tcraori^a-aKra,  ravr*   apa  Xi}i/iicwv  rontav  el(  ra.%  apx^-'-O'^ 

<rc  iiiv  rore  fiiCKuXvira,  <rov  <r^6bpa  irpo-  xai   irarpipa^    oticif<rei(    xaroi- 

^/Aovftevov,   vyv  Ik   Auava  B^avKonu.  Kitra^.   Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 

ipfy  CMTOL  ravra,  kox   rotf  8iai/o^^a<rt  c  2.    ai  8i  irXfltorot  v6Xei(  vv6  ^op^dpwy 

TOis  <roii  TTiv  a^v  opX')*'  o^otpovue^a  a-e.  fuydZttv  koX  arpanwrnv  aitXirOtiv  ^arei- 

Ibid.    p.    S19   G.      fiif  iiit   SiafidWt  x^^fo. 

\iynvt  wf  ovk  elwi'  <rt  iroXcif  'BXXi}Fida$  The  fidpfiaooi  to  whom  Plato  aUudes 

ippovaat  vnh  fiapfidaiav  oUi^eiv,  ovSi  in    this    last  passage    are    not    the 

Svpoxovo-tovf  irrucovitivai,.    .    .    .    w  9  Carthaginians  (none  of  whom  could  be 

evw    fikv    iK4k€vov,   ait    6*    ovic  expected  to  come  in  and  fight  for  the 

49eXe«    irparretv    avro.  purpose  of  putting  down  tiie  despotism 

AJiain,  see  EpistoL  vlL  p.  881  F.  at  Syracuse),  but  the  Gampanian  and 

882  fi,  884  D,  886  A— D,  and  the  brief  other  mercenaries  provided  for  by  the 

notice  given  by  Photius  (Codez.  93)  of  elder  Dionysius  on  the  lands  of  the 

the  lost  historical  works  of  Arrian,  extruded  Greeks.     These  men  would 
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The  elder  Dionysius  had  imported  into  Sicily  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained  his  conquests,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost  of  the  subdued 
Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxus,  KataTia,  Leontini,  and  Mess^ne,  the 
previous  residents  had  been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted 
out  of  Grallic  and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  trans- 
formed, with  their  former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence 
or  exile,  not  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became 
far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner  Dionysius 
had  suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse  and  Lokri,  the  once 
autonomous  Grecian  communities  of  Rhegium,  Hipponium,  and 
E[aulonia,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait  In  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy  he  had  aUied  himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians, 
who,  even  without  his  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing 
hard  upon  the  Italiot  Qreeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  Diony- 
sius against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  we  shall  observe  that  he  began  by  losing  Qela 
and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  Syracuse  itself  arose,  not  from  any  success  of  his  own, 
but  from  the  pestilence  which  ruined  his  enemies  ;  to  say  nothing 
about  traitorous  collusion  with  them,  which  I  have  already 
remarked  to  have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to 
his  dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  397  B.c. 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  recovered  Gtela,  Kamarina, 
Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most  decisive  success. 
But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him.  He 
sustained  capital  defeats,  and  owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a 
second  time,  to  nothing  but  the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed 
the  army  of  Imilkon.  A  third  time,  in  383  B.C.,  Dionysius 
gratuitously  renewed  the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant 
success  at  first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede 
to  Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  difference  between  the 
Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  his 
command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign  amounts  to  this :  that  at 

'  hare  the  strongest  interest  in  upholding  conciliate    this    powerful    force    by 

the  despotism,  if  the  maintenance  of  promising  confirmation  of  their  pro- 

their  own  properties  was  connected  perties  to  such  of  them  as  would  act 

irith  it    Dion  thoufl^t  it  prudent  to  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
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the  earlier  period  it  reached  to  the  river  Himera,  at  the  later 
period  only  to  the  river  Halykus.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part 
of  its  territory,  which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Hellenic 
soil  rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIKS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS— DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER— AND  DION. 

Thb  elder  Dionyains,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted  of 
having  left  his  dominion  '^flEtstened  by  chains  of  b.o.  867. 
adamant";  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body  of  jj^r^j^ 
mercenaries,^  well  trained  and  well  paid — by  impreg-  byDionjsius 
nable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia— by  400  •*^d«**^ 
ships  of  war — by  immense  magazines  of  arms  and  military  stores — 
and  by  established  intimidation  over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans. 
These  were  really  <* chains  of  adamant"  so  long  as  there  was  a 
man  like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.  But  he  left  no 
successor  competent  to  the  task,  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed 
succession.  He  had  issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had  married 
both  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  By  the 
Lokrian  wife,  Doris,  he  had  his  eldest  son  named  Dionysius,  and 
two  others;  by  the  Syracusan  wife,  Aristomach^,  daughter  of 
Hipparinus,  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparlnus  and  Nysaeus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyn^  and  Aret^.^  Dionysius  the  younger  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of 
his  father  and  namesake.  Hipparlnus,  the  eldest  son  by  the 
other  wife,  was  considerably  younger.  AristomachS  his  mother 
had  long  remained  childless — a  fact  which  the  elder  Dionysius 

1  Both  Dioddni8(xyi.  9)and  Cornelius  Fr.  204,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athensenm,  z.  p. 

Nepos  (Dion,  c.  5)  sp^k  of  100,000  foot  4S5 ;  Dioddiv   xvi.  6 ;   CoraeL  Nepos 

and  10,000  horse.    The  former  speaks  (Dion,  c.  1). 

of  400  ships  of  war;  the  latter  of        The  Scholiast    on  Plato's   fourth 

600.  Epistle  gives  information  respecting 

The  numbers  of  foot   and  horse  the  personal  relations  and  marriaees 

appear  evidently  exaggerated.     Both  of  the  elder    Dionvsins,   not  whoUy 

authors  must  have  copied  from  the  agreeing  with  what  is  stated  in  the 


Bime  original ;  possibly  Ephoms.  sixth  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6,  Theopompus,    Dion. 
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ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the  mother  of  the  Lokrian 
wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the  supposed  sorceress.* 

The  oflFspring  of  Aristomachfe,  though  the  younger  brood  of  the 
Dion-his  *^^»  ^^^rived  considerable  advantage  from  the  presence 
coimeidon  and  countenance  of  her  brother  Dion.  Hipparlnus, 
DionysUn  father  of  Dion  and  AristomachS,  had  been  the 
family.  principal  abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original 

usurpation,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,'  ruined  by 
profligate  expenditure.  So  completely  had  that  object  been 
accomplished,  that  his  son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest  men 
in  Syracuse,'  possessing  property  estimated  at  above  100  talents 
(about  £23,000).  Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter  SophrosynS  in  marriage 
to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger  Dionysius  ;  and  his 
daughter  Aret^,  first  to  his  brother  Thearid^ — ^next,  on  the 
death  of  Thearidls,  to  Dion.  As  brother  of  AristomachS,  Dion 
was  thus  brother-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to 
AieiA  his  own  wife  and  to  SophrosynS  the  wife  of  the  younger 
Dionysius  ;  as  husband  of  Aret^  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the 
younger.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  (excluding  any  such 
connexion  between  uterine  brother  and  sister)  were  usual  in 
Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  despot  accounted  the 
harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  ties  between  the  members 
of  his  two  families  and  Dion  among  the  ^'adamantine  chains" 
which  held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal  character  of 
Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  prominent  He  was  of  an  ener- 
getic   temper,  great    bravery,  and    very    considerable    mental 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  8.    The  a«8  of  B.c. ;  perham  even  earlier.    Sappose 

the    younger    Dionysius    is  nowhere  Dionysius  tne  younger  to  have  been 

positively  specified.    But  in  the  year  twenty  years  of  age  when  Apollokratfis 

856  B.&— or  866  B.  a  at  the  latest— he  was  bom.  he  would  thus  be  in  his 

had  a  son,  ApollokratAi,  old  enough  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  beginning  of 

to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  867  B.a,  when  Dionysius  the  elder  died. 

Ortygia,  when  he  himself  evacuated  it  The  expressions  of  Plato,  as  to  the 

for  the  first  time  (Plutarch.  Dion,  c.  87).  youtii  oi  Dionysius  the  younger  at  that 

We  cannot  suppose  Apollokratte  to  juncture,  are  not  unsuitable  to  such  an 

have  been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

age   at   the  moment  when   ne  was  3  Aristotel.  Polit.  ▼.  6, 6. 

entrusted  with  such  a  function,  having  >  Plato,  EpistoL  vi.  p.  847  A.    Com- 

his  mother  and  sisters  under  his  charge  pare  the  offer  of  Dion  to  maintain 

(c.  601     Apollokratds  therefore  must  fifty    triremes  at    his  own    expense 

have  been  bom  at  least  as  early  as  372  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c  fSy, 
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capacities.  Tbougli  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful  to- 
wards individuals,  yet,  as  to  political  communion,  his  ^ 
ambition  was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  and  character  of 
egoistic,  like  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Animated  ^**°* 
with  vehement  love  of  power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  penetrated 
with  that  sense  of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of  individual 
will  to  fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk 
and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality.  He  was 
moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm,  and  braving  every 
hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own  convictions. 

Bom  about  the  year  408  B.c.,^  Dion  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  387  RC,  when  the  elder  Dionysius,  having 
dismantled  Rhegium  and  subdued  Krotdn,  attained  the  ^*?l?^' 
maximum  of  his  dominion,  as  master  of  the  Sicilian  thacorean 
and  Italian  Greeks.  Standing  high  in  the  fiavour  of  ^^^ 
his  brother-in-law  Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took 
part  in  the  wars  whereby  this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired  ; 
as  well  as  in  the  life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed 
generally  among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which 
to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike  surprising  and  repulsive.' 
That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  about  387  B.a,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in  acquaintance  and 
fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called  Pythagoreans — 
the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who  had  once 
exercised  so  powerful  a  political  influence  over  the  cities  of  those 
regions,  and  who  still  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  even  after 
complete  political  down&ll,  through  individual  ability  and  rank 
of  the  members,  combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism, 
and  attachment  among  themselves.  With  these  Pythagoreans 
Dion  also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations,  was 
naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.'    Through  them  he  came  into  inter- 

1  Dion  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  at  <rU»v  rparrt^v  wK-fipm^,  ov8a/Ai9  ov8<tfua« 

the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  fourth  npeo-icc,  8Cs  re  r^f  iifjJpas  iiiniimkafuvov 

year  after  his  departure  from  Pelopon-  i^v  <cal  fU)5e7rorc  koiiamiuvov  yj&vov  vvk- 

ndsus  (Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10).  rup,  &c. 

His  death    took    place   seemingly  scicero,   De  Finibus.   v.   20;    De 

about  854  B.C.    He  would  thus  be  bom  Bepublic.    i.    10.      lamblichus    (Vit. 

about  408  B.C.  Pythagorae,  c.  199)  calls  Dion  a  member 

3  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  826  D.    eX-  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  which 

96vra  Se  lit  o  ravr|}  Xryo/tcvo«  ai  ^lOf  may  be  doubted ;  but  his  assertion 

€i6atiiMv,  'IraXumiiciav  r«  koX  2vp«ucov  that  Dion  procured  for  Plato,  though 
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course  with  Plato,  whose  conversation  made  an  epoch  in  his 
Hfe. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  brevity,  find 
Extraordi-  ^^®  mathematical  researches  of  the  Pythagoreans 
Dvy  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  effect  upon  Dion  ; 

Plato  upon  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  that  brotherhood,  had 
^^^'"^  acquired  the  attachment  and  influenced  the  sentiments 

of  Epameinondas  at  Thebes.  But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon 
the  minds  of  young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible. 
He  possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience,  a  mastery  of 
political  and  social  topics,  and  a  chann  of  eloquence,  to  which  the 
Pythagoreans  were  strangers.  The  stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic 
tflJk,  as  well  as  of  the  democratical  atmosphere  in  which  Plato 
had  been  brought  up,  had  developed  all  the  communicative 
aptitude  of  his  mind  ;  and  great  as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his 
remaining  dialogues,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far 
greater  in  his  conversation  ;  greater  perhaps  in  387  B.C.,  when  he 
was  still  mainly  the  Sokratic  Plato,  than  it  became  in  later  days, 
after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the  mysticism  of  these 
Pythagoreans.^  Brought  up  as  Dion  had  been  at  the  court  of 
Dionysius — ^accustomed  to  see  around  him  only  slavish  deference 
and  luxurious  enjoyment — unused  to  open  speech  or  large 
philosophical  discussion— he  found  in  Plato  a  new  man  exliibited, 
and  a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community— with  correlative  rights 
and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined  by  laws  and 
protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating  from  the  collective 
entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the  foreground  of  ordinary 
Grecian  morality — reigned  spontaneously  in  the  bosoms  of  every 
Grecian  festival  crowd — and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion, 
though  not  from  his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers, 
sophists,  and  poets.    This  conception,  essential  and  fundamental  • 


only  by  means  of  a  large  price  (100    by  the  intervention  of  an  influential 
minn),  the  possession  of  a  book  com-    Syracusan—and  even  by  him  only  for  a 


by  the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  large  price— is  easy  to  believe, 
seems  not  improbable.     The  ancient        See    the    instructive    Dissertation 

Pythajgoreans  wrote  nothing.  Philolaus  of  Oruppe,  Ueber  die  Fragmente  des 

(seemingly  about  contemporary  with  Archytas  und  der  alteren  P^thagoreer, 

Sokratds)  was  the  first  Pythagorean  pp.  24,  26,  48,  &c. 
who  left  any  written  memorial.    That       ^  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato, 

this    book   could  only  be   obtained  Epist.  vii.  p.  828  F. 
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with  philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely  set 
forth  by  Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but  also 
exalted  with  improvements  and  refinements  into  an  ideal 
perfection.  Above  all,  it  was  baaed  upon  a  strict,  even  an 
abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual  enjoyment — and 
upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and  body,  qualifying  each 
man  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  ;  a  subject 
which  Plato  (as  we  see  by  his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound 
with  the  direct  enforcement  of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the 
quickening  and  pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious 
practical  illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth  with 
consummate  efficacy,  the  predisposition  of  the  learner  j^^^  i^^^^jg 
enabled  it  to  take  full  effect.  Dion  became  an  to  hate  the 
altei-ed  man  both  in  public  sentiment  and  in  indi-  despotiflm^ 
vidual  behaviour.  He  recollected  that  twenty  years  J^|^***^®* 
before,  his  country  Syracuse  had  been  as  free  as  p®?*JS? 
Athens.  He  learnt  to  abhor  the  iniquity  of  the  matory 
despotism  by  which  her  liberty  had  been  overthrown,  ^®'"' 
and  by  which  subsequently  the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made 
to  remark  that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the 
foreign  mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments.  He 
conceived  the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all  this 
accumulation  of  wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish  first  to 
cleanse  Syracuse  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew 
in  the  brightness  and  dignity  of  jfreedom  ;  yet  not  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  popular  government  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the 
usurpation,  but  of  establishing  an  improved  constitutional  polity, 
originated  by  himself,  with  laws  which  should  not  only  secure 
individual  rights,  but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.^ 
The  fimction  which  he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the 


'  .1  Plato,  Epistol.  Til.  p.  335  F.    Atwva  irdtrfi  finx^ni  ii^^<yif-V<^  v6iiol9  toU  irpo- 

yip  cyw   (To^wf   olSOf   t»9  olov    rt    vtpX  <rqKova-i  re^  koI  dpiorotf  rovf  iroXiras — 

avOpuwwv  avOptoirov  itXirxypCCt<r0 ai,  art,  ror«     c^e^jj;     tovtok     irpovi^/Aeir'     &v 

riiy  apxV'^  **■  tcartajj^ev.  ws  ovx  av  ttotc  irpa^at,  iraa-aif  TiiKtKiav  KaroiKi^tiv  xaX 

iv'  oAAo  ye  axfitta  n);  apx4$  irpdntrOf  ^  ikru04pav  arrh  rStv  fia^fidputv  trottlvf  rov? 

^l  rb  —  Xvptucova^oi    ftiv    irpwrov,    Ti)v  ftiv  iKfiaXktav,  rov(  oc  x'^pov/ut'^^of  p^v 

rarpiia  rv^v  iavrov,   cirel    rriv  dovXeiav  *Itfp«ii/09,  &G. 

avT^s  air^AAafe  ical  4>aiB^vvas  iKevftpCif  Compare  the  beginning  of  the  same 

ip  9X^fUKri  KaT€<mia-t,  to  pjira  rovr  ai'  epistle,  p.  324  A. 
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conversation  of  Plato  snggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot  like 
Dionysius,  but  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like  Lykorgus,^ 
taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  omnipotence,  conferred  upon 
him  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public  confusion,  to 
originate  a  good  system ;  which,  when  once  put  in  motion,  would 
keep  itself  alive  by  fiMhioning  the  minds  of  the  citizens  to  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence.  After  having  thus  both  liberated  and 
reformed  Syracuse,  Dion  promised  to  himself  that  he  would 
employ  Syracusan  force,  not  in  annihilating,  but  in  recreating, 
other  free  Hellenic  communities  throughout  the  island;  expelling 
from  thence  all  the  barbarians — both  the  imported  mercenaries 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Aiteratio  ^®  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to  Plato — hopes 
of  habits  in  pregnant  with  future  results  which  neither  of  them 
^^7^^  contemplated,  and  not  unworthy  of  being  compared 
■^^**^  SJ?  ^^^  those  enthusiastic  aspirations  which  the  young 
cation  with  Spartan  kings  Agis  and  KleomenSs  imbibed,  a  century 
iHonysias.  afterwards,  in  part  from  the  conversation  of  the 
philosopher  Sphaerus.'  Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a 
pupil  who  so  quickly  apprehended,  so  profoundly  meditated,  or 
so  passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons.'  Inflamed  with  his 
newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy,  as  the 
supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion  altered 
his  habits  of  life,  exchanging  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  a 
Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated  application 
becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In  this  course  he  persisted 
without  faltering,  throughout  all  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted  among  his 
immediate  companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  despot  himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive 

1  Plato,  Epist  iT.  p.  320  E  (ad*  tvyov  yitav^  koL  rhy  eiriXotirov  fiCov  ^^v 
dressed  to^  Dion).  .  .  .  w;  otv  twh  -qBikija-t  dia^pdi/r«0f  rStv  iroAAwv  *Ira- 
navTWiv  OfmyAvoi  nanturMVa^ov  roy  re  Xiwrw  xal  SiKcXiwruv,  aptTT^v  irepl 
AvKOvpyov  JtKtivov  apxatoi/  airodci^wi^,  wktiovfn  ri^Qvifi  r^  re  oAAi^f  rpv^^ 
«cai  ihv  Kvpoi/  KoX  eirif  aAAo(  iFMiroTe  irotovjMM>$  •  oBtv  ivax94irTtpov  roZi  ircpl 
€So$tv  ijtfet  KoX  iroXtreif  BiwryKtlVf  &0,  ra^rvfiavviKO,  voyi^a  ^tnv  ifiUtf  itAxp*- 

2  Platarch,  Kleomends,  c.  2 — ll.  tow  Bavarov  tov   irepl  Aioi^vo-tov  yeKo- 

3  Plato.  EpistoL  viL  p.  827  A.    Atwi^  yAvov, 

Itiv  ykp  tii  yuaX  tvitA^i  Siv  v^6f  re  Plutarch^  Dion^  c.  4.  in  wpStrov 
ToAAo,  KoX  vpioi  rovf  t6t€  vv*  iijuov  Acyo-  iyeva-aro  koyov  Kat  ^(Xo(ro^£a$  tiye/to- 
liivmn  Atfyovf ,  oyrm  bittaf  vir^Kova-9  koX    vlk^  rrpbc  apcri}!',  ai^e^Xcx^  riii'  ^Xn^* 
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tongue  by  which  he  had  been  himself  converted,  might  be  gently 

brought  round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for 

beneficent    and     reformatory    purposes.      Accordingly    Dion, 

inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him  an  interview  with 

Bionysius.      How  miserably  the  speculation  failed  has  been 

recounted  in  my  last  cl^apter.      Instead  of  acquiring  a  new 

convert,    the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in   rescuing  his  own 

person,  and  in  making  good  his  returning  footsteps  out  of  that 

lion's  den  into  which  the  improvident  enthusiasm  of  his  young 

friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a  painful, 

though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion.     Without  sacri-  ^ 

n  •  .^,        , /'  ^.  ^.  ^v       ,  .,         V.     ,    Dion  main- 

ncmg  either  his  own  convictions  or  the  philosophical  tains  the 

regularity  of  Ufe  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt,  SSJSd 

he  saw  that  patience  was  imperatively  necessary,  confidence 

J  i_  J     X  J  T..        1^       f         •   ^  •  V  X  J  of  Dionysins 

and  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  mamtain  unabated  nntu  the 

the  favour  and  confidence  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  JSJot— hte  * 
would  probably  be  recommended  to  him  even  by  ▼i«itetoPe- 
Plato,  in  prospect  of  a  better  future.  But  it  would  be 
strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Southern  Italy,  among 
whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only  as  a  mathematician 
and  friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the  chief  political  magistrate  of 
Tarentum.  To  these  men,  who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,^  if  not 
imder  the  dominion,  of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like  Dion 
near  him,  possessing  his  confidence,  and  serving  as  a  shield  to 
them  against  his  displeasure  or  interference.  Dion  so  far 
surmounted  his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himself 
towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was  employed 
by  the  despot  in  other  important  affairs,  as  well  as  in  embassies 
to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well,  especially  with  conspicuous 
credit  for  eloquence  ;  and  also  in  the  execution  of  various  cruel 
orders,  which  his  humanity  secretly  mitigated.*  After  the  death 
of  Thearid§s,  Dionysius  gave  to  Dion  in  marriage  the  widow 

1  See  the  story  in  lamblichns  (Vit.  but  the  state  of  circamstances,  which 

Pythagone,  c.  189)  of  a  company  of  it   supposes,  illustrates  the  relation 

Syracusan    troops  under  Eurymends  between  Dionysius  and  the  cities  in  the 

the  brother  of  Dion,  sent  .to  lie  in  Tarentine  Gulf. 

The  story  bus  not  the  air  of  truth ;   ^«P<»'  "'<"'•  *•  '•  *• 
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Aret6  (his  daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to  treat  him 
with  &vour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  censure  such  as  he 
would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the  despot  died, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities  of  visiting 
Peloponn^us  and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivals  and  other 
purposes.  He  would  thus  keep  up  his  friendship  and  philoso- 
phical communication  with  Plato.  Being  as  he  was  minister  and 
relative,  and  perhaps  successor  presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Greece,  he  would  enjoy  everywhere  great  importance, 
which  would  be  enhanced  by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The 
Spartans,  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred  upon 
Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  citizenship  ;  ^  and  he  received 
testimonies  of  respect  from  other  cities  also.  Such  honours 
tended  to  exalt  his  reputation  at  Syracuse ;  while  the  visits  to 
Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece  enlarged  his  knowledge 
both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  occasioned 
B.C.  367.  ^y  *^  unexpected  attack  of  fever,  after  a  few  days' 
^  ^^  ,  illness.  He  had  made  no  special  announcement  about 
Death  of        .  .  .  a         j-     i  ^v      v     •  • 

the  elder       his  succession.    Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  physicians 

S?i^ttoes  pronounced  him  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  a  competi- 
of  intereet  tion  arose  between  his  two  families :  on  the  one 
two  lines  of  hand  Dionysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian 
family.  ^j-^  Doris  ;  on  the  other,^his  wife  Aristomachfi  and 

her  brother  Dion,  representing  her  children  Hipparlnus  and 
Nysaeus,  then  very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to  obtain  for  these  two 
youths  either  a  partnership  in  the  future  power,  or  some  other 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  17, 40.    Respect-  were  under  great  depression,  playing 

ins  the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  Spartan  the  losing  game  agamst  Thdbes.    It 

citizenship,  see  a  remarkable  passage  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should 

of  Herodotus,  ix.  33-<35.  be  imprudent  enough  to  alienate  a 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans  valuable  ally  for  the  sake  of  gratui- 

voted  their  citizenship  to  Dion  during  tously  honouring  an  exile  whom  he 

his  exile,  while  he  was  in  Peloponndsus  hated  and  had  banished.    Whereas  if 

after  the  year  867  B.C.  at  enmity  with  we  suppose  the  vote  to  have  been 

the  younger  Dionysius  then  de8i>Qt  of  passed    during   the  .  lifetime   of    the 

Syracuse;   whom  (according  to  Flu-  elder  Dionysius,  it  would  count  as  a 

tarch)  the  Spartans  took  the  risk  of  compliment  to  him  as  well  as  to  Dion, 

offending,  in  order  that  they  might  and  would  thus  be  an  act  of  political 

testify  weir  extreme  admiration  for  prudence  as  well  as  of  genuine  respect. 

Dion.  Plutarch  speaks  as  if  he  supposed  that 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  is  Dion  was  never  in  Peloponnesus  until 

mistaken  as  to  the  Ume  of  this  grant,  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  is,  in  my 

In  and  after  867  B.C.,  the  Spartans  judgment,  highly  improbable. 
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beneficial  proviBion,  solicited  leave  to  approach  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man.  But  the  physicians  refused  to  grant  his  request 
without  apprising  the  younger  DionysiuB ;  who,  being  resolved 
to  prevent  it,  directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to 
his  father,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  any  one.^  The  interview  with  Dion  being  thus 
frustrated,  and  the  feither  dying  without  giving  any  directions, 
Dionysius  the  younger  succe^led  as  eldest  son,  without  opposition. 
He  was  presented  to  that  which  was  called  an  assembly  of  the 
Syracusan  people,*  and  delivered  some  conciliatory  phrases, 
requesting  them  to  continue  to  him  that  goodwill  which  they  had 
so  long  shown  to  his  feither.  Consent  and  acclamation  were  of 
course  not  wanting,  to  the  new  nuister  of  the  troops,  treasures, 
magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia  —  those  "adanumtine 
chains  ^  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  any  real  popular  goodwill 

Dionysiufi  II.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of  age,  was 
a  young  man  of  considerable  natural  capacity,  and  of  b.o.  867. 
quick  and  lively  impulses,*  but  weak  and  vain  in  his  ^^ 
character,  given  to  transitory  caprices,  and  eager  in  yonngor 
his  appetite  for  praise  without  being  capable  of  any  ■nooeeds' 
industrious  or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it    As  yet  he  ^^Ji?****' 
was  wholly  unpractised  in  serious  business  of  any  character, 
kind.     He  had  neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled  in  the 
discussion  of  political  mea^res ;  having  been  studiously  kept 
back  from  both,  by  the  ezA^eme  jealousy  of  his  father.    His  life 
had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or  acropolis  of  Ortygia,  amidst  all 
the  indulgences  and  luxuries  belonging  to  a  princely  station, 
diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work  and  turnery.    However, 
the  tastes  of  the  father  introduced  among  the  guests  at  the 
palace  a  certain  number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians,  &c,  so  that 
the  younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a   relish  for   poetical 
literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments  and 
large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
his  very  confined  experience.     To  philosophy,  to  instructive 

1  Coraelins     Nepos,     Dioo,     C.     2 ;  ovrc  oAXmc   iviiv  a^vi}«  vpbf  rii»  rov 

Flataich,  Dion,  C.  6.  fuiy0avtiy  ivvafuv^  ^lAon/ios  8i  Oavfuur' 

o  nt^wiA*  w  TA  ^«>  Ac*    Compare  p.  380  A,  p.  828  B  ; 

-Dioddr.xv.74.  alai  Epist.  iiL  jTsid  C.  p.  817  B. 
3  Plato,  EpistoL  viL  p.  838  E.    6  Bi        Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7—9. 
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conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  lie  was  a  stranger.^  But 
the  very  feebleness  and  indecision  of  his  character  presented  him 
as  impressible,  perhaps  improvable,  by  a  strong  will  and 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as 
well  as  from  any  other. 
Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the  place  of  the 

most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  of  the  Grecian 
Dion~he*'  world.  Dion— being  as  he  was  of  mature  age,  known 
submits  to  service  and  experience,  and  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Dionysius—  confidence  of  the  elder  Dionysius  —  might  have 
SSc  Md  probably  raised  material  opposition  to  the  younger, 
jjoiesome     But  he  attempted  no  such  thing.    He  acknowledged 

and  supported  the  young  prince  with  cordial  sincerity, 
dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they  were,  on  behalf 
of  the  children  of  Aristomachd,  which  had  induced  him  to  solicit 
the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While  exerting  himself  to 
strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of  the  government,  he  tried  to 
gain  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  young  Diony- 
sius. At  the  first  meeting  of  council  which  took  place  after  the 
accession,  Dion  stood  conspicuous  not  less  for  his  earnest  adhesion 
than  for  his  dignified  language  and  intelligent  advice.  The 
remaining  councillors — accustomed,  under  the  self-determining 
despot  who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple  function  of 
hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying  his  directions  —  exhausted 
themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting  to  catch  the  tone 
of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose  freedom  of  speech  even  the 
elder  Dionysius  had  partially  submitted,  disdained  all  such 
tampering,  entered  at  once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual 
situation,  and  suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an 
authority  which  had  rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of 
the  former  possessor,  there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syracuse  and 
in  the  outlying  dependencies.  All  these  necessities  of  the 
moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable  advice.  But  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  difi&culties  arose  out  of  the  war  with 

1  Plato,  Epiflt.  Til  p.  882  E.  circi5^  ra    avofuk^'nt  1*-^^  wtu8tCat,ivoitx\'nTif  82  <rv- 
irapa  Tov  varpbs  avry  {vF«^c/3^ieci  ovrws    vovinnv  r&v  irpoo^xovowv  ytyovivai,  &c. 
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Carthage  still  subsistiiig,  which  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  likely  to  press  more  vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill- 
assured  tenure  and  inexperienced  management  of  the  new  prince. 
This  difficulty  Dion  took  upon  himselfl  If  the  council  should 
thiak  it  wise  to  make  peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and 
n^otiate  peace — a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once 
employed  under  the  elder  Dionysius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,' it 
were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advised  that  imposing 
forces  should  be  at  once  put  in  equipment,  promising  to  furnish, 
out  of  his  own  large  property,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  outfit  of 
fifty  tiiremes.^ 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  superior  wisdom  and  suggestive  resource  of  Dion,   Dion 
but  also  grateful  for  his  generous  offer  of  pecuniary  as  "^'^^ 
well  as  personal  support^     In  all  probability  Dion  enoeand 
actually  carried  the  offer  into  effect,  for  to  a  man  of  S^i**''**'* 
his  disposition  money  had  little  value  except  as  a  i>*o«>y»i«». 
means  of  extending  influence  and  acquiring  reputation.    The  war 
with  Carthage  seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout  the  next 
year,8  and  to  have  been  terminated  not  long  afterwards.    But  it 
never    assumed    those   perilous   proportions    which    had  been 
contemplated  by  the  council  as  probable.    As  a  mere  contingency, 
however,  it    was  sufficient  to  inspire    Dionysius  with  alarm, 
combined  with  the  other  exigences  of  his  new  situation.     At 
first  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience  ;  anxious 
about  hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  not  merely 
open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for  suggestions  from  any 
quarter  where  he  could  place  confidence.    Dion,  identified  by 
ancient  connexion  as  well  as  by  marriage  with  the  Dionysian 
family — trusted,  more  than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot^  and 
surrounded  with  that  accessory  dignity  which  ascetic  strictness  of 

1  Plutarch,  Diop,  c.  6.  mentions  that  the  vonnger  Dionysius 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  6  lUv  oiv  also  carried  on  war  for  some  little  time, 
Atonf<ri<K  vircp^vwc  r^v  fityako^x^"^  ^  &  languid  manner,  against  the 
iBav/uurt  koa  tt^v  wpoBvfuav  ifydmio-ty.  Lucanians,  and  that  he  founded  two 

3  Dionysius  II.  was  engaged  in  war  cities  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  in  the 
at  the  tune  when  Plato  ^t  visited  Adriatic  I  think  it  probable  that 
him  at  Syracuse,  within  the  vear  these  two  last-mention^  foundations 
immediately  after  his  accession  (Plato,  were  acts  of  Dionysius  I.,  not  of 
EpistoL  ill.  p.  317  A).  We  may  Dionysius  IL  They  were  not  likely  to 
reasonably  presume  that  this  was  the  be  undertaken  by  a  young  prince  of 
war  with  Carthage.  backward    disposition   at    ms    first 

Compare  DiodArus    (xri.    6),  who   accession. 
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life  usually  confers  in  excess — ^presented  every  title  to  such 
confidence.  And  when  he  was  found  not  only  the  most 
trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsellors, 
Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he  advised 
and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during  the 
B.C.  887.  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  accession, 
while  the  splendid  obsequies  in  honour  of  the 
PhDjstiu  departed  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized  ;  coupled 
from  exUe.  ^^^  ^^  funeral  pile  so  elaborate  as  to  confer  celebrity 
on  TimsBus  the  constructor — and  commemorated  by  architectural 
monuments,  too  grand  to  be  permanent,^  immediately  outside  of 
Ortygia,  near  the  Begal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadeL  Among 
the  popular  measures,  natural  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign,  the  historian  Philistus  was  recalled  from  exile.'  He  had 
been  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder 
Dionysius ;  by  whom,  however,  he  had  at  last  been  banished, 
and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His  recal  now  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the  younger,  whom  it 
also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  his 
father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonize  with  the  views  of 
Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his  great  opponent. 

1  Tacitus,  Histor.  U.  49.    "Othoni        spiutarch  (De  EziUo,  p.  687)  and 

sepulcrum  exstructum  est,  modicum,  Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  8)  represent 

etmansomm.'*  that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  the 

A  person  named  Tinueus  was  im-  persuasion  of  the  enemies  of  Dion,  as  a 

mortalized  as  the  constructor  of  the  counterpoise   and  corrective    to  the 

funeral  pile:  see  Athenaeus,  ▼.  p.  206.  ascendency  of  the  latter  over  Dionysius 

Both  Goller  (Timni  Fragm.  95)  and  M.  the  younger.    Though  PhUistus  after- 

Didot  (Timsei  Fr.  126)  have  referred  wards  actually  performed  this  part,  I 

this  passage  to  Tinuaus  the  historian,  doubt  whether  such  was  the  motive 

and  nave  supposed  it  to  relate  to  the  which  caused  him  to  be  recalled.    He 

description  given  by  Tinueus  of  the  seems  to  have  come  back  btfare  the 

funeral    pile.     But  the  passage    in  obsequies  of  Dionysius  the  elder :  that 

Athenseus  seems  to  me  to  indicate  is.  very  early  after  the  commencement 

Tinueus  as  the  6uiZ(2er,  not  the  c2e<cri6«r,  ot    the    new    reign.     Philistus    had 

of  this  famous  irvpo.  described,     in    his     history,     these 

It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably,  in  obsequies  in  a  manner  so  elaborate 

the  passage  of  Cicero  (De  Natur&Deor.  and  copious  that  this  passage  in  his 

ill.   86>-<I>ionysius)  **  in  suo  lectulo  work  excited  the  special  notice  of  the 

mortuus  in  TympanidU  rogum  iUatus  ancient  critics  ^ee  Philisti  Fragment, 

est,  eamque  potestatem  quam  ipse  per  42,  ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c 

scelus  erat  nactus,  quasi  justam  et  34).     I  venture  to    think  that  this 

legitimam  hereditatis  loco  Alio  tra-  proves  him  to  have  been  prtsent  at 

didit".    This  seems  at  least  the  best  the  obsequies ;  which  would  of  course 

way  of  explaining  a  passage  which  be  very  impressive  to  him,  since  they 

perplexes  the  editors:  see  the  note  of  were  among  the  first  things  which  he 

Davis.  saw  after  his  long  exile. 
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Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  confidential 
monitor  of  the  young  Dionysius.  He  upheld  the  Dion  tries 
march  of  the  government  with  undiminished  energy,  Jj^^g 
and  was  of  greater  political  importance  than  Diony-  ^^^ 
sius  himself.  But  success  in  this  object  was  not  the  towards  t! 
end  for  which  Dion  laboured.  He  neither  wished  to  ^yd 
serve  a  despot,  nor  to  become  a  despot  himse]£  goveniment 
The  moment  was  favourable  for  resuming  that  project  iSproveh 
which  he  had  formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  aud  "*****• 
which,  in  spite  of  contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former 
master,  had  ever  since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his  heart  and 
life.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a  government,  not  of 
will,  but  of  good  laws,  with  himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if 
not  in  name — to  enfranchise  and  replant  the  semi-barbarized 
Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and  to  expel  the  Carthaginians — were 
schemes  to  which  he  now  again  devoted  himself  with  unabated 
enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  of  achieving 
them  than  the  consent  and  initiative  of  Dionysius  himsell  The 
man  who  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  think  of  working  upon 
the  iron  soul  of  the  father  was  not  likely  to  despair  of  shaping 
anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which  the  son  was  composed. 
Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dionysius  his  best  service  as 
minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic  profession,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself  and  his  government  He 
endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler 
private  conduct  than  that  which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious 
companions  around  him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
scientific  and  soul-stirring  conversation  of  Plato — specimens^  of 
which  he  either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not 
only  to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty  of 
mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  and  improvement 
He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which  Dionysius  would 
acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consenting  to  employ  his  vast 
power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on  the  fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a 
king  enforcing  temperance  and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal 
example  as  wcJl  as  by  good  laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Diony- 
sius, after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 

1  Flntarch,  Dion,  C.  11.    raSh-a  koX»    k&y^v   rmv   nXaTMVOf    eartv    ov9Tcra« 
Amu;  rov  ACmvos  waptuvovvm,  naX  rS>v    vwoowtipovrot,  Ac 
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king  limited  and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would 
have  fior  more  real  force  against  the  barbarians  than  at  pre- 
sent.^ 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work  into  the 
His  earnest  °*i^^  ^^  ^^6  young  Dionysius,  as  a  living  faith  and 
exhorta-  sentiment.  Penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  Platonic 
duce^  idea — that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  improve- 
eflec?^^*  ment  and  happiness  of  mankind,^  until  philosophy 
inspiring  and  ruling  power  came  together  in  the  same  hands  ; 
with  a  ^  but  everything,  if  the  two  did  so  come  together — ^he 
deiSe  tosee  thought  that  he  saw  before  him  a  chance  of  realizing 
and  converse  the  conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among  all 
Hellenic  potentates.  He  already  beheld  in  fancy  his 
native  country  and  fellow-citizens  liberated,  moralized,  ennobled, 
and  conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  persecution,* 
simply  by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed  employment  of  power 
already  organized.  If  accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into 
the  hands  of  Dion  himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  Grecian 
world  would  probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as  memo- 
rable and  generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history :  what 
would  have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough 
to  fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the 
experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence  ;  and  for  himself, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of  nominal 
minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief^  in  so  noble  an  enterprise.* 
His  persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  intense 
earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  imposing  station  and  practical 
capacity,  actually  wrought  a  great  effect  upon  Dionysius.  The 
young  man  appeared  animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self- 
improvement,  and  of  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the 
powers  of  government  as  Dion  depicted.  He  gave  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  feeling  by  expressing  eagerness   to   see  and 

1  Plutarch,   Dion,  C  10,  11 ;  Plato,  ytyov&rnv^  kokuv,  fiUv^  av  wvBaitiova  Kal 

Epist.  vii.  p.  827  C.  oAntft^bv  iv  wairn  rQ  X^Pt  Karaa-Ktvcurai^ 

a  Plato,  £pist  vii.  p.  828  A,  p.  886  E;        *  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  888  B.    rav- 

Plato,  Bepublic.  vi  p.  499  C,  D.  rhv  irpht  Aiuva  l,vptuc6<noi  rort  ivoBov^ 

SPlato^  E^ist.  vii.  p.  827  E.     .     .     .  oirep  ical  Aioyva-ios,  ore  avrhv  ivej^tCpti 

6  6^  KoX  vvv  ci  dtairpo^oiro  kv  AiowvCtf  irai2ev(ra«  icai  0p4}l/ai  Jpatrtkta  r^s  ap^^i^s 

Mf  cflrexetpno'c,  fjitydXas  ikwCBat    ctx<K,  ojiov.    ovru    KOiviavtiv    avr^  rov    ^lov 

avev  o^ayntv  Kal  Bavarmv  kcX  t»v  vvv  icaaniu 
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converse  with  Plato,  to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages, 
warmly  requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse.^ 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  been 
labouring  to  bring  about.  He  well  knew,  and  had 
personally  felt,  the  wonderful  magic  of  Plato's  sent  to 
conversation  when  addressed  to  young  men.  To  SJ^wo?**^ 
bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour  his  eloquent  ^*^ 
language  into  the  predisposed  ears  of  Dionysius, 
appeared  like  realizing  the  conjunction  of  philosophy  and 
power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens,  along  with  the  invitation 
from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing  ^d  emphatic  entreaties  from 
himself.  He  represented  the  immense  prize  to  be  won — nothing 
less  than  the  me^ns  of  directing  the  action  of  an  organized 
power,  extending  over  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily — 
provided  only  the  mind  of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained 
over.  This  (he  said)  was  already  half  done  ;  not  only  Dionysius 
himself,  but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  Impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed  to 
drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything 
presaged  complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty  and 
active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come  forthwith — ^before 
hostile  influences  could  have  time  to  corrupt  them — and  devote 
to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind. 
These  hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great 
activity  ;  if  victorious,  they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of 
Dion,  but  might  even  provoke  his  expulsion  or  threaten  his  Ufe. 
Could  Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted 
champion  and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and 
unassisted  ?  What  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards  if,  by 
declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  prospective 
victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy,  but  also 
permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin  of  Dion  ?' 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching,  reached 
Athens,  reinforced  by  solicitations,  hardly  less  strenuous,  from 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers 

^  Plato,   Epist.    Til.  p.  827  E ;  Pla-  i^Cra  vpa/x/tara  vapa  rov  Aion/criov, 

tarch,   Dion,   C.    11.       toxtv^  Sptas    rhv  woWal  8   jirio-xij^cif  rov  Auavoi,  oAAai 

Aiomio-iov    6^9   Koi   irepi/ioiT}^    r&v    rt  i'    i(  'IroAiaf   wapa  rnv  HvBayapucSnf, 

k6ymv  Kai    rfif   crvvovata;   rov  nXarw-  Ac 
90S.     €v0vs   olv  'A0i^v«^c    iroAxa  fjiiv       a  Plato,  Bpist.  viL  p.  828. 
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in  the  south  of  Italy ;  to  whose  personal  well-being,  over  and 

Hesitation      above  the  interests  of  philosophy,  the  character  of 

he  reluct      the  future  Syracusan  government  was  of  capital  im- 

tantiy  portance.    Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embarrassed, 

consents  to     -r-r  •    ^  ^  tt  >        i 

visit  He  was  now  sixty-one  years  of  age.      He  enjoyed 

Syracuse.  pre-eminent  estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Akademus 
near  Athens,  amidst  admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
The  Athenian  democracy,  if  it  accorded  to  him  no  influence  on 
public  affairs,  neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual 
glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse  carried  him  out  of  this 
enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard  and  speculation  : 
brilliant  indeed  and  flattering,  beyond  anything  which  had  ever 
been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  succeeded,  but  fraught  with 
disgrace,  and  even  with  danger  to  fldl  concerned,  if  it  failed. 
Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder  Dionysius  surrounded  by  his 
walls  and  mercenaries  in  Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel 
experience  the  painful  consequences  of  propounding  philosophy 
to  an  intractable  hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into 
act.  The  sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as 
Euphr6n  of  Siky6n  and  Alexander  of  PheraB,  was  by  no  means 
reassuring ;  nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and 
reputation  on  the  chance  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might 
prove  a  glorious  exception  to  the  genend  rule.  To  outweigh  such 
scruples,  he  had  indeed  the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of 
Dionysius  himself ;  which  however  would  have  passed  for  a  tran- 
sitory, though  vehement,  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince, 
had  it  not  been  backed  by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man 
and  valued  Mend  like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the 
shame  which  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle 
and  incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds  for 
hesitation.  He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of  succeeding 
in  the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than  from  the  fear  of 
hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy  taunted  with  confessed 
impotence — as  fit  only  for  the  discussions  of  the  school,  shrinking 
from  all  application  to  practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his 
Pythagorean  friends,  and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion 
who  had  half  opened  the  door  to  him  for  triumphant  admission.^ 

1  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  828.    rwirxi    Btv,  ovy  i^  rt.vk^   c5($(a^ov,  akk* 
fiiv  rg  dtavoif  Ktu  rtfAftg  avf^pa.  Oiico-    aiirxvvOfAcvoc    fAcr    c^avrbr    rb 
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Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of  his  own 
state  of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.    At  the  same 
time,  he  intimates  that  his  motives  were  differently  SjJ|J^2? 
interpreted  by  others.^    And  as  the  account  which  we  nnboanded 
possess  was  written  fifteen  years  after  the  event —  ^md"^ 
when   Dion    had    perished,    when    the    Syracuaan  ^^^^SS 
enterprise    had    realized    nothing    like    what    was  towardBhim 
expected,  and  when  Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with  ^onysia^ 
the  utmost  grief  and  aversion,*  which  must  have  JjJ^jJi^ 
poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  Ufe — ^we  by  Phiiistui 
may  fedrly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers  back  to  ^uSiniL 
367  B.C.  the  feelings  of  352  B.a  ;  and  that  at  the 
earlier  period  he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  decline,  but  because  he  really  flattered  himself  with 
some  hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he  co)ild  hardly 
Ml  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of  his  first  reception. 
One  of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at  his  landing,  and  conveyed 
him  to  his  lodging.  Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods  for  his  safe  arrival.  The  banquets  at  the  acropolis 
became  distinguished  for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never 
had  Dionysius  been  seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  trans- 
acting public  business.  He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons 
in  geometry  from  Plato.  Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry  ;'  so  that  the  floors 
were  all  spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except 
triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it,  with  expositors  and 
a  listening  crowd  around  them.  To  those  who  had  been  inmates 
of  the  acropolis  under  the  reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change 
was  surprising  enough.  But  their  surprise  was  converted  into 
alarm,  when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius 
himself  arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary  prayer 

ttiyivroVf     fiii    io^aifii   wort   c/mavru    ^  rivif  iS6^a^ov — ^before  cdted. 
warriTTaai,  XSyof  fxovov    aTc>{v«?    .W         3  piato.  Epistol.  vii.  p.  860  E.    ravra 

Tov  Miv  Ti,v  Ai«vo5  f«Wav>  lei^Wvot^  >"   xenSkra'Ws  seems  to  have  accom- 

orys  ycyovoro*   ov    ir^iiyois  •    etr    o«v  j^  p^^  ^  g.   «     piogen.  Laeit. 

•woi  Ti,  eiT  e<cir€<rwv  virb  Atoworiov  #cal  C^  0  11                   "'^'''j  \^*^b^"-  *-««  •• 

rmv  ak\uv  ix^piav  cX9oi  irop*  iifiai  ^cv*  '  ^ 

ywr.acal  ttKcpotro,  eiRMK,  A;c.  3  pintarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amid 

1  This  is  contained  in  the  words  o  v  x  Discrimine,  p.  52  C. 
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to  the  gods — "  That  the  despotism  might  long  remain  unshaken  ". 
"  Stop  !  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate  no  such  curse 
upon  us  !"  ^  To  the  ears  of  Philistus  and  the  old  politicians  these 
words  portended  nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the  dynasty  and 
ruin  to  Syracusan  power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they 
exclaimed),  with  no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputa- 
tion, had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  —  an  attempt  in. 
which  thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half 
a  century  before.'  Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see  Dionysius 
abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the  care  of  his  vast 
force  and  dominion  for  geometrical  problems  and  discussions  on 
the  mmmum  honum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse;  so 
injudidouB  *^**  *^®  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had  laboured 
mannerin      were  apparently  within  his  reach,  either  wholly  or  in 

which  Hato  ^       a    j         r  •    j         4.1.  n 

dealt  with  part.  And  as  for  as  we  can  judge,  they  really  were 
Dionysiua.  ^  ^  great  degree  within  his  reach,  had  this  situation, 
so  interesting  and  so  &aught  with  consequences  to  the  people  of 
Sicily,  been  properly  turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that,  upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the 
situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by  an 
unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distinguished 
teachers  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it  is  another 
stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assiduous  labour  and  no 
common  endowments  ;  while  that  which  Plato  calls  "  the  philo- 
sophical life,"'  or  practical  predominance  of  a  well -trained 
intellect  and  well-chosen  ethical  purposes,  combined  with  the 
minimum  of  personal  appetite,  is  a  third  stage,  higher  and  rarer 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  18.  ov  n-avcrp  and  is  called  so  equally  by  unfriendly 
Karaaniixv<n  injilv ;  commentators.    I  drew  particular  at- 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14.  ci^tot  dc  irpo-  tention  to  this  fact  in  my  sixty-eighth 
o-tfiroiovvro  dvo^epaiVcii/,  ei  ir^^rcpov  yJiv  chapter,  where  I  endeavoured  to  snow 
*X9rivaloi  vmniKot.^  icat  irc^itcais  Swdfitvi,  that  there  was  no  school,  sect,  or  body 
fieOpo  irKevaavret  amakovro  koX  SttiftOd.'  of  persons  distinguished  by  uniformity 
privav  irporepov  ij  kafitlv  2vpajcov(ra«,  of  doctrine  or  practice,  properly  called 
wul  ie  Si  evofo-o^io-Tov  Kara-  &>pAi<t<,  and  tnat  the  name  was  com- 
Xvovcrt  ri^v  Aioi/vtriov  TvpawCSa^  &c.  mon  to  all  literary  men  or  teachers, 

Plato  IS  here  described  as  a  Sophist,  when  spoken  of  in  an  unf riendlv  spirit, 
in  the  language  of  those  who  did  not        8  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  330  B.    cyw 

like  him.     Plato,  the  great  authority  Bi  wdyra  tirttuvov,  riiv  nf^n\v  Slovoiom 

who  is  always  quoted  in  disparage-  (^vAarrwv  j}irep  a^(ic6/Ai}i/,  ein-wf  cif  in- 

mentof  the  persons  called  Sophists,  ia  eviUay  iXBoi  rijs  ^lAoo-ti^ov  ^wns 

as  much  entitled  to  the  name  as  they,  (Dionysius)— 6  5*  ivCiofvev  avnTtiimv, 
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8tdlL    Now  Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage  only.    He  had 
contracted  a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for  Plata    He  had 
imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion;  and  we 
shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was  really  a  feeling 
both  sincere  and  durable.    But  he  admired  Plato  without  having 
either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend  higher,  and  to  acquire  what 
Plato  called  philosophy.    Now  it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Dion, 
that  Dionysius  should  have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire 
Plato,  to  invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  power  by  the  side  of  the  temporaL    Thus  much  was 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  but  to  demand  more,  and 
to  insist  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work  through  a 
course  of  mental  regeneration,  was  a  purpose  hardly  possible  to 
attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed.    Unfortunately,  it 
was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and  Dion  in  strennoiu 
deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed.    Instead  ^^'^^l 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  ardour  of  Diony-  jjrened  by 
81US  to   instigate  him  at  once  into  active  political  Dtonto 
measures  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  ^^um? 
Sicily,  with  the  full  force  of  an  authority  which  at  ^if ,  and 
that  moment  would  have  been  irresistible  ;  instead  of  own  deep- 
heartening  him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  difficult  ^^  im. 
ties  of  execution,  and  seeing  that  full  honour  was  perfections, 
done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he  really  accomplished, 
meditated,  or  adopted,  Plato  postponed  all  these  as  matters  for 
which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.    He  and  Dion  began  to 
deal  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  Ids  penitent ;  to  probe 
the  interior  man;^  to  expose  to  him  his  own  unworthiness ;  to 
show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  companions,  had  all  been 
vicious ;  to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment  upon  these 

^1  Plato,  Epistol.  TiL  fL  8S2  E.    &  ^  vac*     \4yovTt9     ovk     ivapy&j 

KOI  AionMruf    <rvvtfiovKKvoyutv   cyit»   kox  ovtmv — ov    yap    ^v    da^aXcf — »« 

Am0K,  circt^j^  TO.  napa  rov  irarp^  our^  ovrw  iiiv  ira«  ai^p  avr6v  re  ical  ixtCvov^ 

(wtfiefiifKei,  ovTws   avofiik^ry  /ikv  wax-  Stv  av  riytiJMv  Wnfrai  tnatreit  fi^  ravrji 

Maif  dvo/xtAj|rq»  Sk  wvoyirtMV  ruv  npo-  Si  rpairdfMvof  ravayria  wdyra  awonkel  • 

oyiKovtruvyeyov^you-,  wpuTOV  inlravra  voptvOtis  Si  wf  ktyofuv,   KaX   iavrov 

opfi-^vavra     0tAov^     oAAovf     <\vry    rwr  Cfx^pova   KaX    aw^pova    iroii}<ra- 

oucftwv  ofLa  /cat   iiKt-Kuarmv  KaXavii^-  ftcvo«,    ct  ris  i^npnuiMiUva^   SuecAuic 

vovinphf  affi^v  KT^a-turBaXf  fiakurra  ir6Aei«  xaroiKiirtie   FOfM>i«  re   (vv2^0'ei« 

8i  avrhv    avr^   rovroy  yap   av-  ical  iroXirciotff  <ftc. 
rhv    Bavftaa-Ttts     ivSta     ytyovi- 


Compare  also  p.  SSl  F. 
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points  before  be  could  receive  absolution,  and  be  permitted  to 
enter  upon  active  political  life ;  to  tell  him  tbat  be  must  refonn 
bimsel^  and  become  a  rational  and  temperate  man,  before  he  was 
fit  to  enter  seriously  on  the  task  of  governing  others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to  Diony- 
Plato  damps  ^^'  "^^7  ^®^  knew  indeed  that  they  were  treading 
tiie  incUna-  on  delicate  ground,  that  while  -irritating  a  spirited 
Dionysius  horse  in  the  sensitive  part^  they  had  no  security 
^^S  against  his  kicks.^  Accordingly  they  resorted  to  many 
good.  circumlocutory  and  equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to 

soften  the  offence  given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less 
produced,  of  disgusting  Dionysius  with  his  velleities  towards 
political  good.  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering  upon 
political  recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he  damped,  instead  of 
enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which  Dion  had  already 
succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced  freely,  in  the 
presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  transform  his  despo- 
tism at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and  to  replant  the 
dlB-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were  the  two  grand  points 
to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring  so  generously  to  bring  him, 
and  which  he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the  express  purpose  of 
seconding.  Yet  what  does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous 
announcement  is  made?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or 
encouragement,  he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius,  "First  go  through 
your  schooling,  and  then  do  all  these  things ;  otherwise  leave 
them  undone  ".-  Dionysius  afterwards  complained,  and  with  good 
show  of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile,  menacing  attack  upon 
Syracuse,  under  the  favourable  sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the 
great  philosopher  had  actually  deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from 

^  Horat.  Satir.  ii.  1, 17.  arrl  rvpawi^  cU  P€urt\tCav  luraanq' 


'  Haud  mihi  deero 


a-avTOt  ravr*   apa   <re  iiev  rore,  <U9 


XXIbUU  UUIU  UCOXvl  V          \i    t              •                f    X                           '*•« 

Verg^attentamnonibuntC^sari.  J^i  J^t^xV i*".:'^^"!  "".'! 

C«ija^eBi-pall»re.reeaIcitratn„diq„e  J^^-^^^f-  ^^JTAJ^,  '^'^. 

^^^^^'  htvSivra   ni    eieeXewes    woietv 

2  Plato,  Epist.  ill.  816  E.     ^ann  ii  wavra  ravr  a,  ^  firi   voitlv  "Ef^iyv 

ovK  o\Cyoi.  Ktyetv  at  irpot  rivof  rwv  irapa  eyw  KaAAt<rra  fivijfioveva-aC  <re. 

o-e    irpta-fievomotv,    cl>¥    apa    <rov    wori  Comelius  Nepos  Q)lon,  C.  3)  gives  tO 

Xeyoi^rof  d/covcraf  iyia  ixikkovroi  rat  re  Plato  the  credit,  wnich  belongs  alto- 

'£AAi}vifia9  iroAci;  iv  SiiceAif  oixi^eiv,  gether  to  Dion,  of  having  inspired 

leal  Svpoxovtricws  cimcov^iirai,  i^v  opxV  Dionysius  vrith  these  ideas. 
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execnting  tlie  same  capital  improvements  which  he  was  now 
encouraging  Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards ;  but  even  his 
own  exculpation  proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  un- 
deserved. 

Rutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness  of 
philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons, 
and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater  tried  to 
measure  of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  iSSSrim 
an  ordinary  pupil  of  the  Academy.^    If  we  allow  him  towards  a 
credit  for  a  sentiment  in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  cSua«olf  ' 
be  at  the  expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practi-  ^^SS* 
cal  life ;  by  admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  woold  at 
from  one  of  his  own  diklogues)  that  "he  tried  to  deal  hav«  obeyed 
with  individual  men  without  knowing  those  rules  of  ^?*^^*^* 
art   or   practice  which   bear   on   human   affairs".' 
Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  nor  could  Plato  reasonably 
expect  the  like  unmeasured  docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so 
many  hostile  influences  were  competing.    Nor  were  Plato  and 
Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned.    There  was,  besides,  in  the 
first  place,  Dion,  whose  whole  position  was  at  stake ;  next,  and  of 
yet  greater  moment,  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily.     For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been  labouring 
with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius  with  readiness  to 
execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the  situation  admitted — 
resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit  to  the  people,  but  also 
ensuring  the  position  of  Dion ;  since  if  Dionysius  had  once  entered 
apon  this  course  of  policy,  Dion  would  have  been  essential  to 
him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes  could 
have  been  successfully  realized,  even  with  full  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  Dionysius,  and  the  energy  of  Dion  besides.    With 

1  Plutaich,  Be  Adulator,  et  Amid  power,  unnuceptible  of  corei  and  deaf 

Digcrimine,  p.    52   £.     We  may   set  to  admonition. 

against  this,  however,  a  passage  in  a  Plato,  Pluedon,  c.  88,  p.  89^  D. 
one  of  the  other  treatises  of  Plutarch  ovkovv  aiaxp^v;  ical  dijAov,  6ri  avtv 
(Philosophand.  cum  Principibus,  p.  tcj^ioi?  t»?  wepl  ravBfuiinia  6  roiovros 
779  adjlnem),  in  which  he  observes  that  x/^tJ^**  eirix«ip«t  toT?  avOfMwoiK; 
Plato,  coming  to  Sicily  with  the  hope  He  is  expounding  the  canses  and 
of  conYertinghis political  doctrines  into  growth  of  misanthronic  dispositions- 
laws  throngn  the  agency  of  Dionysius,  one  of  the  most  stnking  passages  in 
found  the  latter  a&eady  corrupted  by  his  dialogues. 
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all  governments,  to  do  evil  is  easy — to  effect  beneficial  change, 
DifflcnlUefl  difficult ;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  true  in 
which  they  a  peculiar  manner.  Those  great  mercenary  forces  and 
enoounteied  other  instruments,  which  had  been  strong  as  adamant 
«jd2e***^  ^^^  *^®  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  would 
benefl^nt  have  been  found  hardly  manageable,  perhaps  even 
obstructive,  if  his  son  had  tried  to  employ  them 
for  more  liberal  purposes.  But  still  the  experiment  would  have 
been  tried,  with  a  £iiir  chance  of  success,  if  only  Plato,  during 
his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at  Syracuse,  had  measured 
more  accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a  philosopher 
might  reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over  Dionysius.  I  make 
these  remarks  upon  him  with  sincere  regret ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  did  not  afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant 
language  from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the  consequences 
of  the  mistake  mainly  feU. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  over-clouded, 
intrignea  "^^  conservative  party — friends  of  the  old  despotism, 
byPhUistiM  with  the  veteran  Philistus  at  their  head— played 
another!  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  better  than  that  of  the  reformers  was 
j^jgjj™*  played  by  Plato,  or  by  Dion  since  the  arrival  of  Plato, 
^toand      Philistus   saw   that   Dion,  as  the   man   of  strong 

**°*  patriotic  impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the 

real  enemy  to  be  aimed  at  He  left  no  effort  untried  to 
calumniate  Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers 
and  misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  different  quarters  beset 
the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea  that  Dion  was 
usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syracuse,  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the  children  of  Aristomache,  and 
of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been  brought  thither  (it 
was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle  speculations,  enervating  his 
active  vigour,  and  ultimately  setting  him  aside,  in  order  that  all 
serious  political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion.^ 
These  hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself^  who,  even 

1  Plutarch,    Dion,    c    14  •    Plato,  xfi^vtf,  Iva  o  iikv  fDionysius)  viuMt^  Sii 

Ej^iatoL  vii.  p.  888  C.    6  8c  (Dionysins)  rbv    vovv  iai\ii0tit  oftcXoi   r^f    apx^« 

T0t9  Sut^aWovo-t ^  (iwdrrnt)  koI  Aeyov  jirirp^^s  eKtimf,   6  Si  p^ion)  a^trtfii- 

<rtv  cos  imfiovkevuiv  t§  rvfuurvlZi  Amiv  <r<uro,    icat    Aioi'vo'iOK    c«c/3aAoi    c«e    rqf 

irparroc  vdvra  ova  eirparrcv  iv  r^  ro-n  apx^  Biktf, 
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shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of  their  poisonous 
activity.  He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork  them ;  ^  but  un- 
fortunately the  language  which  he  himself  addressed  to  Diony- 
sius  was  exactly  such  as  to  give  them  the  best  chance  of  success. 
When  Dionysius  recounted  to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how 
Plato  and  Dion  had  humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a 
thorough  purification,  he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as 
presumption  and  insult ;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only 
arise  from  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in  favour 
of  Dion,  or  x>erhaps  of  the  children  of  Aristomach§  with  Dion 
as  regent 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  foundation  for 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  towards  Dion,  who  B«lAtloiii 
was  not  merely  superior  to  him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  te*^5y 
in  ability,  bat  also  personally  haughty  in  his  b^mng,  and  Dton— 
and  rigid  in  his  habits,  while   Dionysius  relished  j^^^Sl^n 
conviviality  and  enjoyments.    At  first,  this  jealousy  '^'J^fjiy 
was  prevented  from   breaking  out,  partly  by  the  ofDiony- 
consciousness  of  Dionysius  that  he  needed  some  one        * 
to  lean  upon,  partly  by  what  seems  to  have  been  great  self- 
command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry  with  him 
the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.     Even  from  the 
beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not  sparing  in 
their   calumnies  to    alienate    Dionysius   from  him ;    and   the 
wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intrigues  and  in  spite  of  the 
natural    causes    of  jealousy,  Dion  could  have   implanted  his 
political  aspirations  and  maintained  his  friendly  influence  over 
Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of  Plato.    After  that  event,  the 
natiuuL  causes  of  antipathy  tended  to  manifest  themselves  more 
and  more  powerfully,  while  the  coimteracting  circumstances  all 
disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during  which  those 
precious  public  inclinations,  which  Plato  found  instilled  by 
Dion  into  the  bosom  of  Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have 
fenned  into  life  and  action— to  liberalize  the  government  of 

^  Plato,  Epistol.  Vii.  p.  829  C.  vama  koX  Stafio\MV  wp^  i^v  rvpavvUa 
(A9ttv  M,  ov  yap  StZ  fii|c«Mtv,  cSpov  Amifoc  Wpi*  ^vvov  fUv  o«v  koB*  oiroi' 
<fTdatt»t  ra  vcpl  Atoyua-iov  /Mora  j^v/»-    ^vvofuiv,  o-yuucpa  V  ot&f  rt  j|,  &C 
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Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the  other  free  Grecian  cities — dis- 
appeared, never  to  return.  In  place  of  them,  Diony- 
I0M8  Ug*  Bins  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  and  more  rancorous, 
fewiSSg^'*'  against  the  friend  and  relative  with  whom  these 
pouticai  sentiments  had  originated.  The  charges  against 
mente^  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous  designs,  circulated 
htSSdmojL  ^^  Philistus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  audacious 
than  ever.  At  length  in  the  fourth  month  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was  detected 
Banishment  which  he  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian  com- 
^Dlon  manders  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the  war  still  subsisted, 

Syraciue  though  seemingly  not  in  great  activity),  inviting  them, 
to  Italy.  j£  ^jjgy  gg^^  ^^^  proposition  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to 
send  it  through  him,  as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
properly  discussed.  I  have  already  stated  that,  even  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the 
negotiations  with  Carthage  were  habitually  entrusted.  Such 
a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general 
description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose.  But 
Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistus,  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext  Inviting  Dion  into  the  acropolis, 
under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their  growing  differences,  and 
beginning  to  enter  into  an  amicable  conversation,  he  conducted 
him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harbour,  where  lay 
moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard,  ready  for 
starting.  Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed 
it  to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  latter 
protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to  reply. 
But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  insisted  on  his 
going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off 
forthwith  to  Italy.^ 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a  person  as 

1  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch  sius  sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  and 

(Dion,  c.  14),  who  refers  to  Timsens  as  that  he  only  escaped  by  flight.    But 

his  authority.    It  is  confirmed  in  the  the  version  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  is  to 

main  by  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  829  D.  be  preferred. 

ftrivl   Sri    irx*6hy    i<r«»c   Ttrafntf   Aiwva        Justin  (xzi.  1,  2)  gives  an  account. 

Aiovvo-iov,  alrmfuvot  eiri/3ovAeveiv  rg  different  from  all,  of  the  reign  and 

TvpawLSif  cfiiKphv  tls  irXoIov  efx^i/3a<ra(,  proceedings  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 


i^tfiaXtv  arCiuoi.  1  cannot  imagine  what  authority  he  f ol- 

Dioddrus  (xvL  0)  states  that  Diony^    lowed.    He  does  not  even  name  Dion. 
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Dion,    caused    as    much    consternation   among   his  numerous 

friends,  as  triumph  to  Philistiis  and  the  partieans  _ 

of  the  despotism.    All  consummation  of  the  liheral  86<l 

projects  conceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of- the  ques-  Dionydiu 

tion ;  not  less  from  the  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to  ™J|^^ 

execute  them  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition  to  theacR>- 

any  such  attempt    Aristomachg  the  sister,  and  AretS  Smi!u  i^ 

the  wife,  of  Dion  (the  latter  half-sister  of  Dionysius  j^ju.  and 
v       i*v^  ^^    x^_  •  J   •    J-       /.  tries  to  con- 

mmself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and  mdignation  ;  ciUate  hia 

while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  ®'*®®™- 
beyond  all  others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Among 
the  mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato  was  particularly  odious. 
Many  persons  instigated  Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumours 
even  gained  footing  that  he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the 
whole  confusion.^  But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person 
whom  he  most  hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to 
any  one  else.  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  AretS  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow  time  for 
abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed,  he  at  the  same  time 
ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending  to  Dion  his 
slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything  necessary  to  per- 
gonal dignity  as  well  as  to  his  comfort  Towards  Plato — who 
was  naturally  agitated  in  the  extreme,  thinking  only  of  the 
i^adiest  means  to  escape  from  so  dangerous  a  situation — his 
manifestations  were  yet  more  remarkable.  He  soothed  the 
philosopher's  apprehensions — entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a 
manner  gentle  indeed  but  admitting  no  denial — and  conveyed 
him  at  once  into  his  own  residence  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of 
doing  him  honour.  From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escaping,  and  Plato  remained  there  for  some  time.  Dionysius 
treated  him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely  and  intimately, 
and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the  best  terms  of 
friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  sage,  and  to 
occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher  than  that  accorded  to  Dion  ; 
shrinking  nevertheless  from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treat- 

^  Plato,  EpistoL  iiL  p.  816  F;  Epist  vii.  p.  329  D,  p.  340  A.     Plutaich, 

Dion,  c  16. 
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ment  and  traming,  under  the  impreflsion  that  there  was  a  purpose 
to  ensnare  and  paralyze  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.^  This 
is  a  strange  account^  given  bv  FUto  himself ;  but  it  reads  like  a 
real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the  philosopher 
— coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious  to  captivate  his 
approbation,  so  &r  as  it  could  be  done  without  submitting  to  the 
genuine  Platonic  discipline. 

During   this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  probably 
made  Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative  comforts  of 
naio!^ihem    Athenian  liberty,  he  obtained  from  Dionysius  one 
recalls  practical  benefit.    He  prevailed  upon  him  to  establish 

■econd  visit  friendly  and  hospitable  relations  with  Archytas  and 
SynlcaM^  the  Tarentines,  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real 
hisdissatis-  increase  of  security  and  convenience.^  But  in  the 
Dionystns  x^int  which  he  strove  most  earnestly  to  accomplish 
J^^jjjjjj^  he  failed.  Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for  the 
recal  of  Dion.  Finding  himself  at  length  occupied 
with  a  war  (whether  the  war  with  Carthage  previously  mentioned, 
or  some  other,  we  do  not  know),  he  consented  to  let  Plato  depart, 
agreeing  to  send  for  him  again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should 
return,  and  promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time ;  upon 
which  covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After 
a  certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionysius  re-invited  Plato  ; 
yet  without  recaUing  Dion,  whom  he  required  still  to  wait 
another  year.  But  Plato,  appealing  to  the  terms  oi  the  covenant^ 
refused  to  go  without  Dion.  To  himself  personally,  in  spite  of 
the  celebrity  which  his  known  influence  with  Dionysius  tended 
to  confer,  the  voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he 
had  had  sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism. 
Nor  would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself ;  who, 
partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration, 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato  with 
solicitations  to  come,'  promising  that  all  which  he  might  insist 
upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be  granted,  and  putting  in  motion 
a  second  time  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines  to  prevail  upon  him. 
These  men  through  their  companion  and  friend  Archid^mus, 
who  came  to  Athens  in  a  Syracusan  trireme,  assured  Plato  that 

1  Plato,  Epist.  TiL  pp.  829,  880.  2  Plato,  Epist.  ylL  p.  388  C. 

8  Plato,  Epistol.  ill.  p.  817,  B,  C. 
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Dionysius  was  now  ardent  in  tlie  study  of  philosophy,  and 
had  even  made  considerable  progress  in  it  By  their  earnest 
entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at  length 
induced  to  go  to  Syracuse.  He  was  received,  as  before,  with 
signal  tokens  of  honour.  He  was  complimented  with  the 
privilt^e,  enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched,  and  was  affectionately 
welcomed  by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this  visit, 
prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved  nothing 
but  a  second  splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion  of  Dionysius 
in  the  acropolis  at  Ortygia.^ 

Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of  flatterers — 
as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  obtained  before 
him— and  was  even  emboldened  to  proclaim  himself  SSSSes 
as  the  son  of  Apollo.'    It  is  possible  that  even  an  theproperty 
impuissant  embrace  of  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so  mortifl<m^ 
great  a  potentate,  may  have   tended  to  exalt  the  ^SJ^'iS**** 
reputation  of  philosophers  in  the  contemporary  world.   ^^^Jy"^*^ 
OUierwise  the  dabblings  of  Dionysius  would  have  leareto 
merited  no  attention ;  though  he  seems  to  have  been  synSuMT*™ 
really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent^'  retaining  to  the 
end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and  jealously  pettish  because 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  him.    But  the  second 
visit  of  Plato  to  him  at  Syracuse — very  different  from  his  first — 
presented  no  chance  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  and 
only  deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of  Dion.    Here, 
unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing ;  though  his  zeal 
on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.    Dionysius  broke  all  his 
promises  of  kind  dealing,  became  more  rancorous  in  his  hatred, 
impatient  of  the  respect  which  Dion  enjoyed  even  as  an  exile, 
and  fearful  of  the  revenge  which  he  might  one  day  be  able  to 
exact 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Peloponn^us 
and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some  years  to  receive 


^  Plato,    Epist.   Til.  pp.   88S-846;  (Diocen.  Laeit.  U.  68). 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c  19.    ^Sschines,  the  >  Platazch,  De  Fortnna  Alex.  Magn. 

companion  of    Sokiatds   along  with  p.  888  B.    Awp&8o«  U  iiirrp^  *oi^v 

Hato,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  long  icoivwjuiain  ^Aa4rTwy. 

<!ime   at   Syracuse    with    Dionysias,  ^  See  a  passage  in  Plato,  Kpistol.  ii. 

uita  the  expulsion  of  that  despot  p.  SUE. 
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regular  remittances  of  his  property.    But  at  length,  even  while 

Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse,  Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold 

one-half  of  the  property,  on  pretence  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  son. 

Presently  he  took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  sold 

the  whole  of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distributed 

among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than  100  talents.^ 

Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this  intelligence  while 

in  the  palace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.    He 

implored  permission  to  depart   But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius 

had  now  been  thoroughly  set  against  him  by  the  multiplied 

insinuations  of  the  calumniators,^  it  was  not  without  difficulty 

and  tiresome  solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission;  chiefly 

through   the   vehement   remonstrances   of   Archytas   and   his 

companions,  who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brought 

him  to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  safe 

return.    The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill-disposed 

to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were  required  to  bring 

him  away  in  safety.* 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  B.a  that  the  philosopher  appears 

B.0. 860—       to  have  returned  to  Peloponn^us  from  this  his  second 

^^"  visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  third  visit  to 

of  Dion  to      Syracuse.    At  the  Olympic  festival  of  that  year  he 

JJJ2|^  ^jj     met  Dion,  to  whom  he  recounted  the  recent  proceedings 

Dionysiiu,     of  Dionysius.^    Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  propertv* 

and  to  force        jii  e  -    -        j.         s.  -K- 

Ub  way         ai^d  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion  was 

^^j^        now  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restoration  at  the 

by  anna.        point  of  the  sword.    But  there  occurred  yet  another 

insult  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  which  infused  a  more  deadly 

exasperation  into  the  quarrel.    Arete,  wife  of  Dion  and  half-sister 

of  Dionysius,  had  continued  to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever  since  the 

exile  of  her  husband.    She  formed  a  link  between  the  two,  the 

continuance  of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer  tolerate,  in  his 

present  hatred  towards  Dion.    Accordingly  he  took  upon  him  to 

pronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  re-marry  her,  in  spite  of  her  own 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  ill.  p.  818  A :  vil.  with  Dion  is  said  to  have  exdtod 

pp.  846,  847.    PlutaTch,  Dion,  o.  16, 16.  consideiable    senBation    among    the 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16— on  the  spectators  at  the  festival  (DiogenAs 
anthority  of  Aristoxenns.  Ladrt.  liL  26). 

8  Phito,  EpistoL  yii.  p.  860  A,  B.  The  Olympic  festival  here  aUuded 

4  Plato,  EpistoL  viL  p.  860  G.    The   to  must  he  (I  conceive)  that  of  360  B.G. : 
retnm  of  Plato  and  his  first  meeting   the  same  also  in  EpistoL  ii  p.  810  D. 
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decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named  Timokrat^^ 
To  tMs  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by  intentionally  corrupting 
and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son,  a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 
Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took  up  with 
passionate  resolution  the  design  of  avenging  himself  on 
Dionysius,  and  of  emancipating  Syracuse  from  des- 
potism into  liberty.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  S^ 
exile  he  had  resided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  ^on  in 
friend  Eallippiis,  enjoyingthe  society  of  Speusippus  and  nteiu— eras- 
other  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  and  the  teaching  gJJJl^"*^ 
of  Plato  himself  when  returned  from  Syracuse.    Well  J?®^JJ" 
supplied  with  money,  and  strict  as  to  his  own  personal  sister  AietA, 
wants,  he  was  able  largely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  %S>n^  **' 
towards  many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  towards  E*"1jSi? 
Plato,  whom  lie  assisted  towards  the  expense  of  a 
choric  exhibition  at  Athens.^     Dion  also  visited  Sparta  and 
yarious    other   cities,  enjoying  a  high   reputation,  and  doing 
himself  credit  everywhere — a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  and 
aggravating  his  displeasure.    Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without 
hope  that  that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
return  to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.    Nor  did  he  cherish  any 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect  to 
his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  and  awakened 
vindictive  sentiments.'    He  began  therefore  to  lay  a  train  for 
attacking  "Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syracuse  by  arms,  in- 
voking the  countenance  of  Plato,  who  gave  his  approbation,  yet 
not  without  mournful  reserves,  sayii^  that  he  was  now  seventy- 
years  of  age — that  though  he  admitted  the  just  wrongs  of  Dion 
^d  the  bad  conduct  of  Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  &om 
it— that  lie  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  exaspe- 
rated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  an  opposite  end.** 

„  ^Plutarch,    Dion,    c.    21;   Cornel.  (Plato,  EpistoL  ziii.  p.  861). 
KQK«,Dion,  c.  4.  An  author  named  Ondtor  affirmed 

^Plataxvh.  Dion,  c.  17 ;  Atheniens,  that  Dionysias  had  given  to  Plato  the 

^  p.  508.    Plato  appears  also  to  have  prodigious  sum  of  80  talents,  a  story 

i^ecdTed,  when  at  Athens,  pecuniary  obviously  exaggerated  (Diogenes  Laert. 

<Mstance  remitted  by  Dionysius  from  iiL  9). 

^Tnumse,  towards  expenses  of  a  similar       3  piato,  EpistoL  viL  p.  S50  F. 
nnd,  as  well  as  towards  furnishing  a        *  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  850.    This  is 

<lowrT  for  certain  poor  nieces.     Inon  the  account  which  Plato  gives  q/l«r  the 

ud  Dionysius  had  both  aided  him  death  of  Dion,  when  affairs  had  taken 

9—6 
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Bat  tbough  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and  pupils  at 
Means  of  *^®  Academy  cordially  sympathized  with  Dion. 
auxiUaries  Speusippus  especially,  his  intimate  friend  and  relative, 
Plato— Se  having  accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse,  had  communi- 
Ai£m^^7  ^^^  much  with  the  population  in  the  city,  and  gave 
Dion  encouraging  reports  of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion, 

foroe  at  even  if  he  came  with  ever  so  small  a  force  against 
Zakynthus.  Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  Eudemus  (the  friend  of 
Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas — all  three  members  of  the 
society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also — ^lent  him  aid 
and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There  was  a  numerous  body 
of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than  1000  altogether;  with 
most  of  whom  Dion  opened  communication  inviting  their  fellow- 
ship. He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary  soldiers  in  small 
bands,  keeping  his  measures  as  secret  as  he  could.^  Alkimenes, 
one  of  the  leading  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the 
cause  (probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean  colony  Krot6n, 
then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  conferring  upon  it 
additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was  got  together,  in 
order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans  on  reaching  Sicily.  With 
all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself  in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a 
little  after  midsummer,  357  kg.  ;  mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried 
experience  and  bravery,  who  had  been  directed  to  come  thither 
silently  and  in  small  parties,  without  being  informed  whither 
they  were  going.  A  little  squadron  was  prepared,  of  no  more 
than  five  merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with 
victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from 
Zakynthus  to  Syracuse  ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across  from 
Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  impracticable,  in  the 
face  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius.^ 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ventured  to 
attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  potentates  in  his  own  strong- 

a  disastrous  tarn,  about  the  extent  of        Compare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  S16  E ;  iv.  p. 

his  own  interference  in  the  enterprise.  820  A. 

But  Dionysius  supposed  him  to  have        j  piutarch.  Dion.  c.  22.    Eudftmus 

^a  """iSiffii^®*^  ^  Ws  countenance  ^as  aJtorSakte  sSin  in  one  of  the 

of  the  expedition;  and  Phito's  letter  ^^\^^ ^^^.J^ /T^^ 

addre88ed*to  Dion  himself,  after  the  SSron  TnJ^^n  ^  BStT       ^ 

victory  of  the  hitter  at  Syracuse,  seems  Cice«>n-  Tnsc.  Disp.  i.  26,  68). 
to  bear  out  that  supposition.  3  piutarch,  Dion,  c.  28—26. 
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hold  and  island.     Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as  despot  at  Syra- 
cuse between  ten  and  eleven  years.     Inferior  as  he   b.o.  867. 
personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  g^^^jj  j^^^ 
Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  declined  in  his  of  Dion 
hands.    We  know  little  about  the  political  facts  of  JfSSglo^^ 
his  reign ;  but  the  veteran  Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  SJJ^®'  ?' 
and  officer,  appears  to  have  kept  together  the  larger  Resolution 
part  of  the  great  means  bequeathed  by  the  elder  Sonquer^r 
Dionysius.    The  disparity  of  force,  therefore,  betwieen  perish, 
the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed  was  altogether  extravagant. 
To  Dion,  personally,  indeed,  such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indiflfe- 
rence.    To  a  man  of  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the 
heroism  and  sublimity  of  the  enterprise — combining  liberation  of 
his  country  from  a  despot  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to  him- 
self— that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in  Sicily  with  no 
matter  how  small  a  force,  accounting  it  honour  enough  to  perish 
in  such  a  cause.*    Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dion, 
reported  to  us  by  Aristotle,  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of 
Plato)  may  probably  have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.    To  impar- 
tial   contemporary  spectators,  like   Demosthen^  the    attempt 
seemed  hopeless.^ 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accompanied 
Dion  would  not  have  thrown  their  lives  away  in  con- 
templation  of  a  glorious  martyrdom  ;  nor  were  either   ces  which 
they  or  he  ignorant  that  there  existed  circumstances,  JS^^^SJ,^*^ 

not  striking  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  spectator,  which  discontent 

^     .  n  1-       J   -lt-  X  X  .i.       r   »*  Syracuse, 

materially  weakened  the  great  apparent  security  of 

Dionysius. 

First  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous  discon- 
tent of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited  from  all 
public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  the 
original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city— by  the 
inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself  towards  the  same  end,  so 
soon  unhappily  extinguished — ^by  the  dissembling  language  of 
Dionysius,  the  great  position  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the 
second  visit  of  Plato,  all  of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion 

1  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8, 17.  victory  of  Dion. 

2  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  a.  179,  p.  Compare  Dioddr.  zyi.  9 ;  Plutarch, 
606 :  an  oration  delivered  about  two   Timoleon,  c.  2. 

years  afterwards,  not  long  after  the 
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might  be  amicably  recalled.  At  length  such  chance  disappeared, 
when  his  property  was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to 
another.  But  as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the 
Syracusans  now  both  confidently  expected  and  ardently  wished 
that  he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the  people, 
brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffection  towards 
Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longing  for  relief  by  the  hands  of 
Dion.  It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone  ; 
they  would  flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an 
adequate  force.^ 
There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar  tenor 
sent  to  Peloponnesus;  and  one  Syracusan  exile, 
SSedfrom  Herakleid^,  was  in  himself  a  considerable  force. 
Syracujw--  Though  a  friend  of  Dion  *  he  had  continued  high  in 
an  Stack  the  service  of  Dionysius  until  the  second  visit  of  Plato. 
Sw^ttoe^"  ^^  ^^^  ^"^®  ^®  ^^  disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his 
saine  time  life  by  flight,  on  account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  merce- 
nary troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among 
them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.  The  men  so  curtailed 
rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the  old  pay ;  and  when 
Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis,  refusing  attention  to 
their  requisitions,  they  raised  the  furious  barbaric  peean  or  war 
shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls.'  Terrible  were  the 
voices  of  these  Qauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians  in  the  ears  of 
Plato,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and 
who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis.  But 
Dionysius,  no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny  by 
conceding  all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of  this 
misadventure  was  thrown  upon  Herakleid^s,  towards  whom 
Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice  and  treachery, 
according  to  the  judgment  both  of  Plato  and  of  all  around  him.* 
As  an  exile,  Herakleid^  now  brought  word  to  Dion  that  Diony- 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.    SnensippuB,  8  Plato,  Bpfstol.  vii.  p.  848  B.    oi 

from  Athens,  corresponded  both  with  X*  i^^povro  tv9vi  npht  ra  retxi),  watMvd, 

Dion  and  with  Dionysius  at  Syracuse :  nva.  avoBo^a-avrt^  fidppapov  koX  woki- 

at  least  there  was  a  correspondence  /uick^v  oo  S^  mpiSi^  Aiokuo-cov  ytv6- 

between  them,  read  as  genuine  by  Dio*  luvof,  &c, 

gente  Laertius  (iv.  1,  2,  6).  4  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  818 ;  yii.  pp. 

apiato,Eplstol.iii.p.  818C.  848,849. 
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fflus  could  not  even  rely  apon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom  he 
treated  with  Sk  parsimony  the  more  revolting  as  they  contrasted 
it  with  the  munificence  of  his  father.^  HerakleidSs  was  eager  to 
co-operate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse.  But  he 
waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was  not  ready  so 
soon  as  Dion  ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jealousy  between  the 
two  soon  broke  out,* 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his  own 
character  and  habits.  The  commanding  energy  of  weakneBsof 
the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  to  the  son,  had  ^j^ute^ 
been  combined  with  a  jealousy  which  intentionally  and  drunken 
kept  him  down  and  cramped  his  growth.  He  had  Bionysias 
always  been  weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage  or  fore-  J**™"®^'' 
sight,  and  unfit  for  a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had 
acquired  and  maintained.  His  personal  incompetency  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  would  probably  have  manifested  itself 
even  more  conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so  much 
ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  as  Philistus.  But 
•in  addition  to  such  known  incompetency  he  had  contracted 
recently  habits  which  inspired  every  one  around  him  with 
contempt.  He  was  perpetually  intoxicated  and  plunged  in 
dissipation.  To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even  though  surrounded 
by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his 
confidential  companions  an  enterprise  noway  impracticable.' 

Nevertheless,  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known  only  to 
dose  observers ;   while  the  great  military  force  of  Alarm  of 
Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.    When  thesoidiMs 
the  soldiers  mustered  by  Dion  at  Zakynthus  were  Zakynthns 
first  informed  that    they  were   destined    to    strike  ^on^* 
straight  across  the  sea  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  that  they 
from  the  proposition  as  an  act  of  insanity.     They   I^SiS*"* 
complained  of  their  leaders  for  not  having  before  told  ^^onyaiua. 
them  what  was  projected ;  just  as  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  complained  of  Klearchus 
for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they  were  marching  against 

iPlato,Epistol.  vii.  P.348A.   .   .    .        »  Aristotel.  PoUtic.  v.  8,  14;  Plu- 

attxt(.(n\<r*v     oAcyo/xKr^orepovt     vomiv  tarch,  Dion,  c.  7.    These  habits  must 

vapd  rd  rov  narphi  ctfi},  &c  have  probably  grown  upon  him  since 

^Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32;  Dioddr.  xvL  the  second  departure  of  Plato,  who 

6—10.  does  not  notice  them  in  his  letters. 
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the  Great  King.    It  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his 
advanced  age,^  his  dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  apprehensions. 
How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan  exiles,  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dared  to  join  him." 
After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample  banquet 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Zakynthus,  Dion 
gave  orders  for  embarkation  in  the  ensuing  morning. 
^e*moon--    ^^  *^**  ^^^  night  the  moon  was  eclipsed.    We  have 
reiigtooB        already  seen  what  disastrous  consequences  turned  upon 
of  the  the  occurrence  of  this  same  phenomenon  fifty-six  years 

Sey^Sere-  ^^re,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the  defeated 
usured  by  Athenian  fleet  away  Irom  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.* 
Mu£^  Under  the  existing  apprehensions  of  Dion's  band,  the 
▼oya^from  eclipse  might  well  have  induced  them  to  renounce 
^^nthus  the  enterprise ;  and  so  it  probably  would,  under  a 
general  like  Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy  ; 
and  what  was  of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the 
expedition,  besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instruction 
in  the  Academy  also.  When  the  affrighted  soldiers  inquired 
what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  so  grave 
a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured  them  that  they  had 
mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which  promised  them  good 
fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  gods  inti- 
mated that  something  very  brilliant  was  about  to  be  darkened 
over:  now  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  ;  it  was  Dionysius  who  was 
about  to  suffer  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of  Dion,* 
Keassured  by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on  board. 
They  had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian  breeze 
carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or  suffering,  in 
twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Sicily  and  nearest  to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who 
had  steered  tlie  course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently 

1  Platarch,  Dion,  c.  23.    ai^p  irapifK-        8  Thucyd.  viL  50.    See  chap.  Ix.  of 
/yuucwf  jjai|,  &c.  this  History. 

2  Plut  Dion,  c  22 ;  Diod6r.  xvi.  la  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  24. 
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recommended  immediate  disembarkatioii,  without  going  farther 
along  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island ;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping 
near  the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to  the 
main  force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  squadron  proceeded 
onward,  but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from  Sicily 
towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.  It 
was  not  without  considerable  hardship  and  danger  that  they  got 
back  to  Sicily,  after  five  days ;  touching  the  island  at  Herakleia 
Minoa  westward  of  Agiigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian 
supremacy.  The  Carthaginian  governor  of  Minoa,  Synalus 
(perhaps  a  Greek  in  the  service  of  Carthage),  was  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  Dion,  and  received  him  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness, though  knowing  nothing  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  at 
first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on  Sicilian 
ground.     The  favourable  predictions  of  Miltas  had  ^.c.  367. 
been  completely  realized.     But  even  that  prophet 
could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for  the  wonderful  at  Hera- 
tidings  now  heard,  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  ^^nT^t 
expedition.      Dionysius   had   recently   sailed   from  Dionysiiui 
Syracuse  to  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.^    What  i!|^  fleet 
induced  him  to  commit  so  capital  a  mistake  we  cannot  ^|.{!|^^ 
make  out,  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a  fleet  in  the  Syracnae 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and    °^  **^' 
supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would  naturally  sail  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice  almost 
universal  in  that  day.'     Philistus  did  not  commit  the  same 
mistake  as  Nikias  had  made  in  reference  to  Gylippus ' — that  of 
despising  Dion  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  force.    He  watched 
in  the  usual  waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion, 
venturing  on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  greatly 
favoured  by  wind  and  weather.    But  while  Philistus  watched 
the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that  Dionysius  himself  should* 
keep  guard  with  his  main  force  at  Syracuse.    The  despot  was 
fully  aware  of  the  disaffection  which  reigned  in  the  town,  and  of 
the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's  project,  which  was  generally  well 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,   c   26;    Dioddr.        2  piutarch,  Dion,  c.  26. 
rri.  10, 11.  3  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
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known,  though  no  one  could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the 
deliverer  might  be  expected.  Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever,  Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the 
city  for  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he  could  find.^  We 
may  be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies  were  more  on 
the  alert  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Yet  at  this  critical  juncture  he  thought  proper  to  quit 
Syracuse  with  a  very  large  portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the 
command  to  Timokrates,  the  husband  of  Dion's  late  wife,  and  at 
this  same  critical  juncture  Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers  on  hearing 
of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which  left  Syracuse 
iM^from  open  and  easy  of  access.  Eager  to  avail  themselves 
to^sS^ySlBe  ^^  *^®  favoui-able  instant,  they  called  upon  their 
leader  to  march  thither  without  delay,  repudiating 
even  that  measure  of  rest  which  he  recommended  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage.  Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refresh- 
ment provided  by  Synalus,  with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare 
arms  to  be  transmitted  to  him  when  required,  set  forward  on  his 
march  towards  Syracuse.  On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory, 
he  was  joined,  by  200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.*  Further  on, 
while  passing  through  Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabitants  of 
these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbouring  Sikans  and  Sikels, 
swelled  his  band.  Lastly,  when  he  approached  the  Syracusan 
border,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rural  population  came  to 
him  also,  though  without  arms,  making  the  reinforcements  which 
joined  him  altogether  about  5000  men.^  Having  armed  these 
volunteers  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his  pro- 
gress as  far  as  Akrse,  where  he  made  a  short  evening  halt.  From 
thence,  receiving  good  news  from  Syracuse,  he  recommenced  his 
march  during  the  latter  half  of  the  night,  hastening  forward  to 
the  passage  over  the  river  Anapus,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  occupy  without  any  opposition  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising  sun  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view 
of  the  Syracusan  population, who  were  doubtless  impatiently  watch- 

1  Dioddr.  xvi.  10.  numbers  who  joined  him  at  about 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26,  27 ;  Dioddr.  5000   men,   which    is    very  credible, 

xvi.  9.  Dioddrus  gives  the  number  exaggerated 

8  Plutarch  pion,  c  27)  gives  the  at  20,000  (xvi.  9). 
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ing  for  him.  He  was  seen  offering  sacrifice  to  the  river  Anapus, 
and  patting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  god  Helios, 
then  just  she  wing  himself  above  the  horizon.  He  the  river 
wore  the  wreath  habitual  with  those  who  were  thus  ^JSicbSi* 
employed  ;  while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confi-  ™  «•*«»  ^ 
dent  encouragement  of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths 
also.^  Elate  and  enthusiastic,  they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly 
at  the  bridge  which  formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced 
at  a  running  pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the  southern 
cliff  of  EpipolsB  from  the  Great  EEarbour,  and  approached  the 
gates  of  the  quarter  of  Syracuse  called  Neapolis — ^the  Temenitid 
Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo  Temenites.'  Dion  was  at  their 
head,  in  resplendent  armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  com- 
posed of  100  of  his  Peloponnesians.  His  brother  Megaklls  was 
on  one  side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the 
other  ;  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  also,  stiU 
crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if  marching  in  a  joyous 
festival  procession,  with  victory  already  assured.' 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance.  Timo- 
krates  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large  mercenary  wr.*^g  ^ 
force  as  vice-regent),  while  he  sent  an  express  to  Timokratte 
apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief  hold  on  the  two  TOvernorof 
military  positions  or  horns  of  the  city  :  the  island  of  f^^^n^ 
Ortygia  at  one  extremity,  and  Epipol»  with  Euryalus  of  Dlony- 
on  the  other.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  that     ^"" 

iplatarch,     Dion,    c.    27.     These  not  been  preserved;  indeed  Photins 

gctnresque  details  abont  the  march  of  himself  seems  never  to  have  seen  them 

Oion  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  (Photins,  Codex,  92). 

Plutarch  had  before  him  the  narrative  « i>i„fo».ii     Tkf»n     <•    oo      i«.*.    a* 

of  Timonidds,  a  companion  of  Dion,  .  I  Plutarch,    Dion,    c.    29.     tirti    « 

andiS^yenga^edfetheex^itioS:  ''^^^'IJ*  ^'"''  ''*^*  ^«  M.^^aa* 

S2S''^toTiSi5Si)^''at*  Athe^*  'Moitof  the  best  critics  here  concur 

fflessVtCii??iSat?ono1pS£  {^  *^?^?«  *^^,?i«a  f.'^Ji^^^^^ 

(Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  81— 35).  Temenitfis  was  the  most  remarkable 

Diogends  La^rtius  mentwns  also  a  / ^"we  to  S  porS  of  Smcusej 

perron  named   Stmonidis  who  ,wrote  J^^^oiUd  mJuSiv  be  seated  ti 

to   Speusippus,    Ta*    taropcas    ev    ol.  ^^^^    ^"^  ^^    ,J  ^^^       ^     ^0 

'^ro^T.C^x't!^^lSr^-^^^^  meaning canbeassignedforSe phrase 

may  be  a  misnomer  for  Ti)iumidis.  Mevirteas. 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Anabasis  ^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27,  28,  29.    Dio- 

of  Alexander,  had  written  narratives  ddrus    (xvi    10)   also    mentions    the 

of  the  exploits  both    of    Dion  and  striking  fact  ox  the  wreaths  worn  by 

Timoleon.     Unfortunately  these  have  this  approaching  army. 
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JJpipolse  was  a  triangular  dope,  with  walk  bordering  both  the 
northern  and  southern  cliflfs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western 
apex,  where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus.  Between  Ortygia 
and  Epipolae  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse,  wherein  tlie 
great  .body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  was  well  known,  Timokrates  thought  it  unsafe  to  go  out 
of  the  city  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of  revolt  within. 
But  he  perhaps  might  have  occupied  the  important  bridge  over  the 
Anapus,  had  not  a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was  directing 
his  attack  first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Campanian 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  TimokratSs,  having  pro- 
perties in  Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolse  to  go  thither 
and  defend  them.^  This  rumour — ^false,  and  perhaps  intention- 
ally spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  off  much  of  the 
garrison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timokrat^  insomuch  that 
Dion  was  allowed  to  make  his  night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus, 
and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the  rising  sun 
^  .  had  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion  crossing  the 
rising  of  the  AnapuB.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Syracusans 
towelS^  in  the  populous  quarters  was  electric.  They  rose  like 
wid  assist  one  man  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down 
Timokrates  the  dynasty  which  had  hung  about  their  necks  for 
^acwftethe  forty-eight  years.  Such  of  the  mercenaries  of  Diony- 
c^'ri  *^^  sius  as  were  in  these  central  portions  of  the  city  were 
EpipoifiB  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  his  police  and 
*  ^^  '  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  undergo  the  full 
terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance.*  Far  from  being  able  to  go  forth 
against  Dion,  Timokrates  could  not  even  curb  the  internal  insur- 
rection. So  thoroughly  was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his 
terrified  police,  and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath 
among  a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves,  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  even  in  Epipolse.  But  he  could  not  find  means  of 
getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his  troops  were  crossing  the  low 
plain  between  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour.  It  only  remained 
for  him  therefore  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape 
1  Plutai'ch,  Dion,  c.  27.        s  Plutarch,  De  Curiositate,  p.  528  A. 
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from  EpipolsB  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To 
justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports  respect- 
ing the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still  further  to  para- 
lyze the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysins.^ 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where  the 
principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  the 
multitude  pouring  forth  load  and  joyous  acclama-  ^^i^to 
tions,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  Halting  at  the  f  ®*"^}^*^ 
gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  sound,  and  entreated  d^m— he 
silence ;  after  which  he  formally  proclaimed  that  he  and  {bw^^ 
his  brother  Megakles  were  come  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty 
both  to  the  Syracusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Qreeks.  The 
acclamations  redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the  city, 
first  through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to  Achradina ;  the 
main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight,  as  was 
rare  in  a  Grecian  city*)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day  of  jubilee, 
with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables,  and  bowls  of 
wine  ready  prepared  for  festival.  As  Dion  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane  formed  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd, 
from  each  side  wreaths  were  cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic 
victor,  and  grateful  prayers  addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.' 
Every  house  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and 
women,  freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike ;  the  outburst  of 
feelings  long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism 
with  its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing  but 
passive  impulses.  Having  infused  courage  into  his  soldiers  as 
well  as  into  the  citizens  by  his  triumphant  procession  through 
Achradina,  he  descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Ortygia. 
That  stronghold  was  still  occupied  by  the  Dionysian  garrison, 
whom  he  thus  challenged  to  come  forth  and  fight  But  the  flight 
of  Timokrates  had  left  them  without  orders,  while  the  imposing 
demonstration  and  unanimous  rising  of  the  people  in  Achradina 

1  Plat  Dion,  c.  28  [  Diod6r;  xvi.  10.  cietene  urbis  partes,  und  latd  vid  per- 

2  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  53.  "Altera  petud,  maltinque  transversia.  divisn, 
autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cul  nomen  privatis  ledificiis  continentur.^' 
Achradina  est:  in  qu&  foram  maximum,  s  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 :  Diod6r. 
palcherrimsB  porticus,  omatlBsimam  xvi.  11.  Compare  the  manifestations 
prytaneum,  amplissima  est  curia,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Skidnd  towards 
templnmque  egreginm  Jovis  Olympii ;  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
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which  they  must  partly  have  witnessed  from  their  walls,  and 
partly  learned  through  fugitive  spies  and  partisans — 
struck  them  with  discouragement  and  terror  ;  so  that 
they  were  in  no  disposition  to  quit  the  shelter  of  their 
fortifications.  Their  backwardness  was  hailed  as  a  con- 
fession of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  whom 
Dion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Hard 
by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Pentapyla  or  five 
gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun-dial, 
erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on  the 
top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the  despot 
on  one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradina  on  the 
other,  Dion  addressed  ^  an  animated  harangue  to  the 
Syracusans  around,  exhorting  them  to  strenuous 
efforts  in  defence  of  their  newly  acquired  rights  and 
liberties,  and  inviting  them  to  elect  generaJs  for  the  command, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian 
garrison.  The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  named 
Dion  and  his  brother  Megakles  generals  with  full  powers.  But 
both  the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be  elected  along 
with  them.     Accordingly  twenty  other   persons  were  chosen 


at  the 
Pentapyla 
in  front  of 
Ortygia— 
challenge! 
thegamaon 
of  Ortygia 
to  come  out 
and  fight- 
is  chosen 
general 
by  the 
Syracusans, 
with  his 
brother 
Megaklds 
and  several 
oUiers. 


iPlntarch,  Dion,  c.  29;  Diod6r. 
xvi.  10,  11.  The  description  which 
Plutarch  gives  of  the  nosition  of  this 
sun-dial  is  distinct,  ana  the  harangue 
which  Dion  delivered  whOe  standing 
upon  it  is  an  impressive  fact :— ^v  ^ 
vno  rriv  OLKponoXiv  kolL ra ircKrairvAa, 
A(ow<r(ov  learaiTKcvaoravTOc,  ^Xiorptfiriov 
jcaro^ai^cf  jcal  iifftikov.  ciri  rovrtf  irpoor- 
fiai  iSrifirfy6pria'tf  koX  naprnpixria't  rovs 
voAiraf  avri-xtaBoA.  r^c  cAevtfepia;. 

The  sun-dial  was  thus  wader  the 
acropolis,  that  is,  in  the  low  ground, 
immediately  acUoining  to  Ortygia: 
near  the  place  where  the  elder 
Dionysius  is  stated  to  have  placed  his 
large  porticos  and  market-house 
(Dioddr.  xiv.  7),  and  where  the 
younger  Dionysius  erected  the  funereal 
monument  to  his  father  (xv.  74).  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  sun-dial,  Dion 
must  have  descended  from  the  height 
of  Achradina.  Now  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Dion  weiU  up  through  Achradina 
(ai7)ei  fiid  r^f  'Axpojii^c)*  It  is  plain 
that  he  must  have  come  down  again 
from  Achradina,  though  Plutarch 
does  not  specially  mention  it.    And  if 


he  brought  his  men  close  under  the 
walls  of  the  enemy's  garrison,  this  can 
hardly  have  been  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  which  I  have  assigned  in 
the  text. 

Plutarch  indicates  the  separate 
localities  with  tolerable  clearness,  but 
he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  march.  Thus,  he 
says  that  Dion,  "  wishing  to  harangue 
the  people  himself,  went  up  through 
Achradina"  {fiovkoyiwoi  Si  koX  St 
cavTov  iroocrayopevorai  tov;  ai^pwirovf, 
aiqjei  Sta  t^$  'Axpo^ii'^s).  while  the 
place  from  which  Dion  did  harangue 
the  people  was  cUnm  under  the 
acropolis  of  Ortygia. 

Diod6rus  is  still  less  clear  about  the 
localities,  nor  does  he  say  anytiiing 
about  the  sun-dial  or  the  exact  spot 
from  whence  Dion  spoke,  though  he 
mentions  ^e  march  of  Dion  through 
Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what 
Plutarch  calls  tA  irei^rawvAa  are  the 
same  as  what  Diod6rus  (xv.  74) 
indicates  in  tiie  words  rai^  pamkixaxs 
KokoviUvait  irvAoif . 
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besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of  STracosan 
exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third  day  ^ 

after  his  landing  in  Sicily  ;  and  such  the  first  public 

act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom  ;  the  first  after  that  captures 

fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  years  before,  had  elected  IS^SSSs?^^ 

the  elder   Dionysius   general   plenipotentiary,  and  HeerecU 

placed  in  his  hands   the  sword  of  state,  without  bS^^^to 

foresight  of  the  consequences.    In  the  hands  of  Dion,  ^^^^ 

that   sword  was  vigorously  employed  against  the 

common  enemy.    He  immediately  attacked  Epipolee ;  and  such 

was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 

Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession  of  it, 

together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a  little  courage 

and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.    This  acquisition,  made 

suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and  discouragement 

on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance,  and  went  far  to 

determine   the   ultimate  contest.     It   not   only  reduced   the 

partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the  limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also 

enabled  Dion  to  set  free  .many  state  prisoners,'  who  became 

ardent  partisans  of  the  revolution.    Following  up  his  success,  he 

lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  against  Ortygia.    To  shut  it  up 

completely  on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  wall 

of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one  extremity 

to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus  Lakkius  at  the  other.* 

He  at  the  same  lime  provided  arms  as  well  as  be  could  for  the 

citizens,  sending  for  those  spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited 

with  Synalus  at  Minoa.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  garrison  of 

Ortygia  made  any  sally  to  impede  him  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of 

seven  days  he  had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but 

had  completed,  in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading 

cross- walL* 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having  been 
prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the  express  sent  to  him), 

1  Cornelias  NepOS,  Dion,  C.  5.  tS»v  Si  Svpoxovcriuv  learecriecveucdTui'  iK 

mutaxch.Dlon.c29.  S^'^ei"  ^*"SSlbir4$jr^S 

'  Plntaroh,   Dion,    c.   29 ;    Diod6r.  indicating;  the  line  and  the  two  termi- 

ztL  12.  Plutarch  says— t^v  it  aucpoiroKiv  nations  of  Dion's  blockading  cross-wall. 

avereixKrc.   Dioddnis  18  more  specific—        ^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 
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Dionysius  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Ortygia.^    Fatally  indeed  wa» 

^      his  position  changed.    The  islet  was  the  only  portion 
Return  of  «  .;       ..        t  .  i   i  -i        j  ^i    .l  ^  ••     ^ 

Dionysius      of  the  City  which  he  possessed,  and  that  too  was  shut; 

He  tales  to^*   ^P  ^^  *^6  land-side  by  a  blockading  wall  nearly 

5!Sh  Dto        completed.    All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  occupied  by 

and  the         bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects.    Leontini  also, 

^ceive?     ^^^  probably  many  of  his  other  dependencies  out 

them  by        of  Syracuse,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting.* 

proposi-         Even  with  the  large  fleet  which  he  had  brought 

tions.  home,  Dionysius  did  not  think  himself  strong  enough 

to  face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but   resorted  to  stratagem. 

He  first  tried  to  open  a  private   intrigue  with  Dion ;  who, 

however,  refused  to  receive  any  separate  propositions,  and  desired 

him  to  address  them  publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  of  Syracuse. 

Accordingly,  he  sent  envoys  tendering  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the 

present  day  would  be  called  a  constitution.     He  demanded  only 

moderate  taxation  and  moderate  fulfilments  of  military  service, 

subject  to  their  own  vote  of  consent.    But  the  Syracusans  laughed 

the  offer  to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned  in  their  name  the  peremptory 

reply,  that  no  proposition  from  Dionysius  could  be  received, 

short  of  total  abdication;  adding,  in  his  own  name,  that  he 

would  himself,  on  the  score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  if 

he  did  abdicate,  both  security  and  other  reasonable  concessions. 

These  terms  Dionysius  affected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys 

might  be  sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.    Both  Dion 

and  the  Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  without  for  a 

moment  questioning  his  sincerity.    Some  of  the  most  eminent 

Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were  despatched  as  envoys  to 

Dionysius.    A  general  confidence  prevailed,  that  the  retirement 

of  the  despot  was  now  assured ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens 

employed  against  him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations, 

became  negligent  of  their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade, 

many  of  them  even  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.     Contriving  to  prolong 

the  discussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he 

ordered  at  daybreak  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers,  whom  he 

iThis  return  of  Dionysius,  seyen    Dioddrus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26— 2d 
days  after  the  oomins'  of   Dion,  is    Diod6r.  m.  IIX 
specified    both    by    Plutarch    and       *  Diodte.  zvL  10. 
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had  previously  stimulated  both  by  wine  and  by  immense  promises 
in  case  of  victory.^    The  sally  was  well-timed  and  at  gndden 
first  completely  successfuL  One-half  of  Dion's  soldiers  a^  made 
.were  encamped  to  guard  the  cross  wall  (the  other  half  sins  to  snr- 
being  quartered  in  Achradina),  together  with  a  force  ^loSadLg 
of  Syracusan  citizens.    But  so  little  were  they  pre-   wall— he  is 
pared  for  hostilities,  that  the  assailants,  rushing  out  ceaBful— 
with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  carried  the  wall  at  the  ^^^e^rts, 
first  onset,  slew   the    sentinels,   and    proceeded    to  ■?  j,^55J 
demolish  the  wall  (which  was  probably  a  rough  and  at  length 
hasty  structure)  as  well  as  to  charge  the  troops  on  JtScTii?^ 
the  outside  of  it      The  Syracusans,  surprised  and  |?®°^®" 
terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.      Their 
flight  partially  disordered  the   stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who 
resisted  bravely,  but  without  having  had  time  to  form  their 
regular  array.    Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as  an 
officer  and  as  a  soldier.     He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks  essential  to  the 
effective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite.    But  his  orders  were 
miheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregarded  in  the  confusion :  his 
troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground,  and  the  day 
seemed  evidently  going  against  him.     Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  resource,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
attached  soldiers,  and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly  man, 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.    The  struggle  was  the  more  violent 
as  it  took  place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new  blockading 
wall  on  one  side  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis  on  the  other. 
Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion  being  conspicuous,  he 
was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  the  battle  around 
him  was  among  the  most  obstinate  in  Grecian  history.*    Darts 
rattled  against  both  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  while  his  shield 
was  also  pierced  through  by  several  spears  which  were  kept  from 
his  body  only  by  the  breastplate.    At  length  he  was  wounded 

1  Plntarch,  Dion,   C.  80.      cfiirA^<ra$  jcal  ovvi^ai  iiaxyiVt  noXiv  ciroici  ^ovov 

oicparov.     It  is  rare  that  we  read  of  iv  ara&i^.  ^   oXtyu   6i   Staom^iian.  n^f 

this     proceeding     with     soldiers     in  fiiareiyiov  c<ru.  uayiif  6v<r»;,  ovviopaut 

«-*: fj._        TkH^A-      ■.«<      11      io        _v  _\i/i__ :_^.._f Z..-'-^ 


antiquity.     Dioddr.    xvi.   11,   12.     rh  vAn0os  arpartMrStv  eif  artvov  t6vov, 
luyeSoi  rStv  iirayy*\iMy.  The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear  (see 

2  Diod6r.  xrl  12.     6  Sk  Auav  avtk-  Wesseling's  note) ;  but  we  gather  from 

viffTtK  vap€<nroy8i^tJiivof,  i^^ol  rStv  opiiT'  the  passage  information    about  the 

Twv  (rrpanwrwv  am^vra  roif  iroAcfiiOis  *  topography  of  Syracuse. 
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througli  the  right  ami  or  hand,  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  £ut  this  forwardness 
on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his  own  troops,  that  they 
both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  efforts  against  the  enemy.  • 
Haying  named  Timonides  commander  in  his  place,  Dion,  with 
his  disabled  hand,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina, 
and  led  forth  to  the  battle  that  portion  of  his  troops  which  were 
there  in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh  and  good  soldiers,  restored 
the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came  back  to  the  field,  all  joined  in 
strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Dionysian  assailants  were  at  length 
again  driven  within  the  walls  of  Ortygia.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  severe — that  of  Dionysius  800  men,  all  of  whom  he 
caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the  field  (under  a  truce  granted  on 
his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried  with  magnificent  obsequies,  as 
a  means  of  popularizing  himself  with  the  survivors.^ 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this  battle  had 
pwved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates  maintained  him- 
self in  Epipolae,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius  to  remain  master  of 
Epipolse  as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's  whole  enter- 
prise in  Syracuse  would  have  been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory.    The 
Syracusan  people    testified    their   gratitude   to  the 
again  Dionian  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  wreath  to  the 

upby^nd  value  of  100  minse ;  while  these  soldiers,  charmed 
D?*v?°'  ^^*^  *^®  prowess  of  their  general,  voted  a  golden 
withhia  wreath  to  him.  Dion  immediately  began  the  re- 
yal  ofHe?  establishment  of  the  damaged  cross- wall,  which  he  re- 
2?^®P^i'.  paired,  completed,  and  put  under  eflfective  guard  for 
ponnfisus  the  future.^  Dionysius  no  longer  tried  to  impede  it 
to  TO-o^t®*'  ^y  armed  attack.  But  as  he  was  still  superior  at  sea, 
SwiSSaaf*  ^®  transported  parties  across  the  harbour  to  ravage 
the  country  for  provisions,  and  despatched  vessels  to 
bring  in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  superiority  at  sea  was  presently 
lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Herakleides  from  Peloponnesus,'  with 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  80 ;  Diod6r.  xvL  more  probable.  It  is  difficult  otherwise 

12, 18.  to  explain  the  number  of  ships  which 

3  Diod6r.  zvi.  18.  the   Syracusans  presently  appear  as 

8I>iod6r.  xvi.  16.     Plutarch  states  possessing.     Moreover  the  great  im- 

that  Herakleidds  brought  only  seven  portance    which    Herakleiols    steps 

triremes.     But  the  force  stated  by  mto,  as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more  easuy 

Diod6ru8  (given  in  my  text)  appears  accounted  for. 
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twenty  triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and  1600  soldiers.  The 
Syracusans,  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  ship- 
board, got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  around  Ortygia,  within  the  grasp 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force  belonging  to  the 
city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships 
(who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,^  with  an  intermixture  of 
Athenians,  doubtless  of  democratical  sentiments)  must  have 
deserted  from  the  despot  to  the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships, 
since  we  presently  find  the  Syracosans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes,*  which  they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Philistus,  who 
brought  to  Ortygia  not  only  his  fleet  from  the  Taren-   Arrival  of 
tine  Gulf,  but  also  a  considerable  regiment  of  cavalry.   ^JH^P* 
With  these  latter^  and  some  other  troops  besides,   fleet  to  the 
Philistus  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  ^onysiiis. 
Leontini.      But  though  he  made  his  way  into  the  5j^?®*\ 
town  by  night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  de-  Harbour 
fenders,  seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse.'      Se  fleet  of 

To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet  ^"•*°" 
more  indispensable    for   Philistus    to  maintain  his  theSyra- 
superiority  at  sea  against  the  growing  naval  power  of  p^^Jji  j^ 
the  Syracusans,  now   commanded  by  Herakleides.*  *®J®*J2* 
After    several    partial  engagements,  a   final  battle, 
desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took  place  between  the  two 
admirals.     Both  fleets  were  sixty  triremes  strong.    At  first  Phi- 
listus, brave  and  forward,  appeared  likely  to  be  victorious.    But 
presently  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned  against  him.    His  ship 
was  run  ashore,  and  himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet,  over- 
powered by  the  enemy.    To  escape  captivity,  he  stabbed  him- 
self.   The  wound  however  was  not  mortal ;  so  that  he  fell  alive, 
being  now  about  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and 

1  Plntarch,  Dion,  c  86.    About  the        >  Diod6r.  zvL  16. 

▼iL  p.  860  A.     When  Plato  was  at       ^See  a  fracroent  of  the  fortieth 

Syraciue,  in  danger  from  the  meroe-  Book  of  the  Phuippica  of  Theopompus 

naries,  the  Athenian  seamen,  there  (Theopomp.   Fragm.  212,   ed.  Didot). 

employed,  gave  warning  to  him  as  their  which  seems  to  refer  to  this  point  of 

coontryman.  time. 
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at  length  cut  off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body  by 
the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.^  Eevolting  as  this  treat- 
ment is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less  horrible  than  that 
which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  on  the  Rhegine  general 
Phyt6n. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with  Phi- 

listus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  servants. 

fliandpMty  He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of  usurpation — 

J^^^        its  eighteenth  Brumaire:    his  timely  though  miser- 

wlth  able  death  saved  him  from  sharing  in  its  last  day  of 

exile — its  St.  Helena. 

Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius  had  lost 
intaigueaof  all  chance  of  overcoming  the  Syracusans  by  force. 
^SitWon  S^^  ^®  ^^  ^^^  further  lost,  through  the  victory  of 
In  Syracuse.  Herakleides,  his  superiority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his 
power  even  of  maintaining  himself  permanently  in  Ortygia, 
The  triumph  of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in 
the  dust  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  formi- 
dable by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in  Syracuse. 
His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became  more  vehement  than 
ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself,  yet  resolved  at  any  rate 
that  Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with  him,  he  set  on  foot  a  tissue 
of  base  manoeuvres  ;  availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  Syracusans,  the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion, 
and,  what  was  more  important  than  all,  the  relationship  of  Dion 
to  the  Dionysian  dynasty, 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the  signal 

gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.    But  he  had  been  nursed 

B«lation^      in  the  despotism,  of  which  his  father  had  been  one  of 

to  the  the  chief  founders ;  he  was  attached  by  every  tie  of 

dySSaS^      relationship  to  Dionysius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his 

suspicions  former  wife,  and  his  children  were  still  dwelling  in 
entertained      ,  ,.        r™        .  .,        ^  , 

against  him  the  acropolis.    The  circumstances  therefore  were  such 

cusims-^Ss    ^  ^  suggest  to  the  Syracusans  apprehensions,  noway 

haughty        unreasonable,  that  some  private  bargain  might  be 

Kivahryof      made  by  Dion  with   the   acropolis,  and  that   the 

dA!*"*^        eminent  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might 

only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despotism 

1  Diod6r.  xvi  16.    Plut.  Dion,  c.  36. 
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in  his  person.     Such,  suspicions  received  much  countenance  from 
the  infirmities  of  I>ion,  who  combined  with  a  masculine  and 
magnanimous  character  manners  so  haughty  as  to  be  painfully 
felt  even  by  hia  own  companions.     The  friendly  letters  from 
Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at  Athens  (possibly  those 
from   Timonid^    to    Speusippus)    shortly   after    the   victory, 
contained  much,  complaint  of  the  repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion  ; 
which  defect  the  philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to  amend.^    All 
those  whom  Dion's  arrogance  offended  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  for  protec- 
tion to  his  rival  Herakleid^    This  latter — ^formerly  general  in 
the  service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life    hy   flight — ^had  been  unable   or   unwilling    to 
co-operate  with  Dion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but  had 
fflnce  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  considerable  force, 
including  several  armed  ships.    Though  not  present  at  the  first 
entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until  Ortygia  had  already  been 
placed  under  blockade,  Herakleides  was  esteemed  the  equal  of 
Dion  in  abilities  and  military  efficiency  ;  while,  with  regard  to 
ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being  free 
from  connexion  with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust. 
Moreover  his  manners  were  not  only  popular,  but,  according  to 
Plutarch,^  more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexteroiis 
in  criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather  at  sea 
than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  became  indis-  .Herakieidds 

pensable  :  so  that  Herakleides,  who  had  brought  the   is  named 
_  _        .  •n  •       admiral, 

greatest   number   of    triremes,    naturally    rose    in  Dioncaiues 

importance.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Syracusan  a^i^Jdand 

assembly  passed  a  vote  to  appoint  him  admiral.    But  {^en  moves 

Dion,  who  seems  only  to  have  heard  of  this  vote  after  his  reap- 

it  had  passed,  protested  against  it  as  derogating  from  p^'*^*™®^*- 

the  full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by  their  former  vote 

conferred  upon  himself.    Accordingly  the  people,  though  with 

reluctance,    cancelled    their   vote,   and    deposed    Herakleides. 

1  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  ^.  S21  B.^    .     .     ,    rotv  avtfpwiroic  jcal  rb  irparreiv  c(rrii',  17 
iv9viuiv  £e  xat  ori  Bokmi^  ti&iv  ivieeart-    S*  avBaStia  cpi}fiif  (vvoiKOi, 
p«5  rov  npofHiKoyrof  JepaircvTuebff  eZi^ai  •  j  piuterch.  DIon.  C.  32. 
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Having  then  gently  rebuked  Herakleidls  for  raising  discord  at  a 
season  when  the  common  enemy  was  still  dangerous,  Dion 
convened  another  assembly,  wherein  he  proposed,  from  himself, 
the  appointment  of  Herakleides  as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to 
his  own.^  The  right  of  nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the 
Syracusans,  humiliated  Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans 
as  well  as  the  fleet  which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power, 
together  with  provocation  to  employ  that  power  for  the  ruin  of 
Dion,  who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to  genuine  mistrust 
from  some,  and  to  intentional  calumny  from  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation  in  order  to  appre- 
intriguea  ciate  the  means  afforded  to  Dionysius  for  personal 
SmmSsS*  intrigue  directed  against  Dion,  Though  the  vast 
agidnatDion  majority  of  Syracusans  were  hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet 
by  the  '  there  were  among  them  many  individuals  connected 
m^trf  ^^^  *^^®  serving  under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable 
DlonysiuB.  of  being  put  in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly 
after  the  complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solicitations 
for  peace  ;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  peremptory  answer,  that 
no  peace  could  be  concluded  until  Dionysius  abdicated  and 
retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out  heralds  from  Ortygia  with 
letters  addressed  to  Dion  from  his  female  relatives.  All  these 
letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the  misery  endured  by  these 
poor  women,  together  with  prayers  that  he  would  relax  in  his 
hostility.  To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused  the  letters  to  be 
opened  and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assembly ;  but 
their  tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether  expressed  or  not, 
unavoidably  arose  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's  sympathies.  One 
letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscription  the  words, 
*^  HippaHnus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  &ther ",  At  first  many 
persons  present  refused  to  take  cc^izance  of  a  communication  so 
strictly  private ;  but  Dion  insisted,  and  the  letter  was  publicly 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  S3.     It  would  Probably  also  Athfinis  is  the  same 

seem  that  this    Herakleidte  is    the  person  named  as  ^t^ni«  or  J  t^ncu  by 

person  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  from  Dioddrus  and  Plutarch  (Dioddr.  xt.  94 ; 

the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Philippica  of  Plutarch,  Tlmoleon,   c.  28—87).     He 

Theopompus    (Theop.    Fr.    212,    ed.  wrote  a  history  of  Byracnsan  affairs 

Didot) :—  during  the  period  of  Dion  and  Timoleon, 

Upoardrtu  Bi  r^f  ir6Acuf  jjorav  rmv  beginningirom  862  B.C.,  and  continuing 

fjiiv  livoaKoviTiMv  *A$rivii  koX  'HpoxXci-  the  history  of  Philistus.    See  Histori- 

Sriif  Tuv  Si  fiia^o^dpuv  'ApxcAoos  6  oorum  Qrsec.  Fragm.  ed.  Didot,  vol.  IL 

AvjyiaZof .  p.  81. 
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read.  It  proved  to  come  not  from  the  youthful  Hipparlnus,  but 
from  Dionysius  himself,  and  was  insidiously  worded  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  It 
began  by  reminding  him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  buiy  that 
great  power,,  as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin  for 
the  sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him  so  soon 
as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion  would 
consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  refused,  the 
sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and  his  son.^ 

This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own  purpose, 
was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  protestation  on  the  MiBtmst  of 
part  of  Dion.    Without  doubt  his  refusal  would  be  g^^j^iS! 
received  with  cheers  by  the  assembly ;  but  the  letter  mainly  in 
did  not  the  less  instil  its  intended  poison  into  their  ^^^  of 
minda    Plutarch  displays  *  (in  my  judgment)  no  great  ^  '^^'*' 
knowledge  of  human  nature  when  he  complains  of  Dionysian 
the  Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress  them   cS^mnies 
with  suspicions  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring  his  o'S^ta. 
magnanimous   resistance   to    such    touching   appeals.    It   was 
precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for  the  situation  which  made 
them  mistrustfuL    Who  could  assure  them  that  such  a  feeling,  to 
the  requisite  pitch,  was  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion  ?  or 
who  could   foretell  which    among  painfully  conflicting  senti- 
ments would  determine  his  conduct?    The  position  of  Dion 
forbade  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence.    More- 
over, his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of 
mistrust,  fabricated  gross  fedsehoods  against  him  as  well  as  against 
the  mercenaries  under  his  command.    A  Syracusan  named  Sosis, 
brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Dionysius,  made  a  violent  speech 
in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  warning  his  countrymen  to  beware  of 
Dion,  lest  they  should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  strict  and 
sober  despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxicated.    On 
the  next  day  Sdsis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a  wound  on 
the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Dion  had 
inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech.    Many  persons 
present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused  his  cause ;  while 
1  Platoxch,  Dion,  c  81.  s  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  82. 
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Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  allegation,  and  in 
obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of  its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by 
S6sis  himself  with  a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an 
infamous  calumny  which  he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.*  In 
this  particular  instance  it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the 
delinquent  of  shameless  falsehood.  But  there  were  numerous 
other  attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the  same 
hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end.  Every  day 
the  suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  Syracusans  towards 
Dion  and  his  soldiers  became  more  embittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleides  and  the  Syracusan 
Farther  fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both  the  spirit  of  the 
Sonsof  Syracusans  and  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  still  further 
Dionysius.  lowered  the  influence  of  Dion.  The  belief  gained 
away  from  ground  that  even  without  him  and  his  soldiers  the 
i^j^  ^  Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  posses- 
leavtogWte  sion  of  Ortygia.  It  was  now  that  the  defeated 
kratds  in  Dionysius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion, 
of  toe*"^  oflfering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  garrison, 
garrison.  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  five 
months'  full  pay — on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to 
Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  portion 
(called  Gyarta)  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Dion  again  refused 
to  reply,  desiring  him  to  address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet 
advising  them  to  accept  the  terms.'  Under  the  existing  mistrust 
towards  Dion,  this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an 
intended  collusion  between  him  and  Dionysius.  Herakleid^ 
promised,  that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia 
blocked  up  until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  with  all  in  it 
as  prisoners.  But  in  spite  of  his  promise  Dionysius  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  off  to  Lokri  in  Italy,  with  many 
companions  and  much  property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command  of 
his  eldest  son  Apollokrat^. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and  rendered 
stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  the  despot  brought  consider- 
able discredit  on  Herakleides.    Probably  the  Dionian  partisans 
were  not  sparing  in  their  reproach.    To  create  for.  himself  fresh 
1  Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  84.         3  pintarch,  IMon,  c.  87 ;  IModdr.  xyi.  17. 
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popularity,  Herakleidds  warmly  esponsed  the  proposition  of  a 

citizen,  named  Hippo  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed 

property  —  a    proposition    which,    considering    the 

sweeping  alteration  of  landed  property  made  by  the  Sl^!2^ 

Dionysian  dynasty,  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  fe*^®*^, 
,  -,    1  .  1       i.       ^  •     Won  and 

been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of  retri-   Herakleidda 

butive  justice,  as   well  as  upon  the  necessity  of  depoelMland 

providing  for  poor  citizens.    Dion  opposed  the  motion  5*^*^®'5 

strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.      Other  su^estions  the  pay  due 

also,  yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  even  pointedly  J^w  °*~ 

directed  against  him,  were  adopted.    Lastly,  Herak-  genenOs  are 

leides,  enlarging  upon  his  insupportable  arrogance, 

prevailed  upon  the  people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should  be 

appointed,  and  that  the  pay  due  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  now 

forming  a  large  arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public 

purse.* 

It  was  towards  midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested  of 
his  command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syracuse.^ 
Twenty-five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom  Herakleides  was 
one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust,  whereby  the 
soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due  to  them,  was  b.o.  866. 
dictated  by  pure  antipathy  against  Dion ;  for  it  does  ^^^^  ^ 
not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  those  soldiers  who  forced  to 
had   come   with    Herakleides ;    moreover   the    new  Syracuse— 
generals  sent  private  messages  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,   ofthe^new^* 
inviting  them  to  desert  their   leader   and  join  the  generals 
Syracusans,  in  which  case  the  grant  of  citizenship  was  people 
promised  to  them.'    Had  the  soldiers  complied,  it  is  JoiSiS-^ 
obvious  that  either  the  pay  due,  or  some  equivalent,  }je  defends 
must  have  been  assigned  to  satisfy  them.    But  one  but  refuses 
and  all  of  them  scorned  the  invitation,  adhering  to  Dion  ^2^^^ 
with  unshaken  fidelity.    The  purpose  of  Herakleides  force  than 
was  to  expel  him  alone.    This  however  was  prevented  essential  to 
by  the  temper  of  the  soldiers ;  who,  indignant  at  the  ^«'«'*^- 
treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to  take 
a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded  only  to  be  led  to 

1  Plut.  Dion,  c.  37 ;  Diod6r.  xvi.  17.      <rovvTo«,  Ac. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  88.    9ipov9  /m-        3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  38. 
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the  assault  Refusing  to  employ  force,  Dion  calmed  their 
excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of 
the  city ;  not  without  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals 
and  the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as 
well  as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia. 
Nevertheless  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal,  but  inflamed 
the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them  on  to  attack  the 
soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syracuse.  Their  attack,  though 
repeated  more  than  once,  was  Vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers 
—excellent  troops,  3000  in  number  ;  while  Dion,  anxious  only  to 
ensure  their  safety,  and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides, 
confined  himself  strictly  to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all 
pursuit,  giving  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial.^ 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found  the 
Dion  warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  indignant 

5^^2^_  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans.  Allied 
the  with  the  newly-enfranchised  Syracuse  against  the 

stand  ^  Dionysian  dynasty,  the  Leontines  not  only  received 
J^j^  4jj3  the  soldiers  of  Dion  into  their  citizenship,  and  voted 
Syracusans  to  them  a  positive  remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy 
i^mius  to  Syracuse  insisting  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
lOTwmen?  them.  The  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  envoys  to 
to  the  Leontini,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an  assembly  of  all  the 

cffl^onin  allies  there  convoked.  Who  these  allies  were  our 
Ortygia.  defective  information  does  not  enable  us  to  say.  Their 
sentence  went  in  favour  of  Dion .  and  against  the  Syracusans  ; 
who  nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately,  refusing  all  justice  or 
reparation,^  and  fancying  themselves  competent  to  reduce  Ortygia 
without  Dion's  assistance — since  the  provisions  therein  were 
exhausted,  and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering  from  famine. 
Despairing  of  reinforcement,  Apollokrat^  had  already  resolved 
to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when  Nypsius,  a 
Neapolitan  officer,  de8pat<;hed  by  Dionysius  from  Lokri,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcing  fleet, 
convoying  numerous  transports  with  an  abundant  stock  of 
provisions.  There  was  now  no  further  talk  of  surrender.  The 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  80 ;  Diod6r.  xvL  17.         2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  40. 
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garrison  of  Ortygia  was  reinforced  to  10,000  mercenary  troops  of 
considerable  merit,  and  well-provisioned  for  some  time.^ 

The  Syracosan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or  ill-fortmie, 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entiy  of  Nypsius.  Advaiitage 
Bat  they  made  a  sadden  attack  upon  him  while  his  S^^J2d£d*s 
ships  were  in  the  harboar,  and  while  the  crews,   and  the 
thinking   themselves   safe    from   an    enemy,    were  ow^"**°* 
interchanging  salutations  or  aiding  to  disembark  the  b«  ^^^ 
stores.    This  attack  was  well-timed  and  successfuL   toOrtygia— 
Several  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined,  others  confldencT 
were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while  the  victory,  gained  by  !^^^m* 
Herakleid^  without  Dion,  provoked  extravagant  joy  sallies  forth 
throoghout  Syracuse.     In  the  belief  that  Ortygia  Or^gia, 
could  not  longer  hold  out,  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  ^^J]^^^ 
and  even  the  generals  gave  loose  to  mad  revelry  wau,  and 
and  intoxication,  continued  into  the  ensuing  night   wil^tothe 
Nypsius,  an  able  officer,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  2fd^"* 
made  a  vigorous  night-sally.      His  troops,  issuing  Achradina. 
forth  in  good  order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  mounted  the 
blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or  drunken  sentinels 
without  any  resistance.    Master  of  this  important  work,  Nypsius 
employed  a  part  of  his  men  to  pull  it  down,  while  he  pushed  the 
*  rest  forward   against  the  city.     At  daybreak  the  affrighted 
Syracusans  saw  themselves  vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own 
stronghold,   when   neither  generals   nor  citizens  were  at  all 
prepared  to  resist    The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way 
into  NeapoHs,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia ; 
next  into  Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.     Over  these  they 
ranged   victorious,   vanquishing   all    the    detached    parties    of 
Syracusans   which   could   be   opposed   to   them.      The   streets 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of  plunder;  for  as 
Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  again  permanently 
ruling 'at  Syracuse,  his   troops   thought  of  little   else   except 
satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapacity. 
The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings  in  the 
town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also  the  women 
and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.    At  last  (it  appears)  they 
got  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and  most  popidous  portion 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  41 ;  Dioddr.  zvL  18, 19. 
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of  Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene  of  pillage,  destraction,  and 
bloodshed  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a 
still  larger  scale ;  with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury 
of  the  victors,  without  restraining  their  progress. 
It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleidds  and  his  colleagues,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there  was 
S^^*^  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dioa 
Syrocusana  *°*^  ^^®  soldiers  from  Leontini.  Yet  the  appeal  to 
—they  send  one  whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had 
to  invoke       ignominiously  maltreated,  was  something  so  intoler- 

Dion***  ^  ^^^  *^**'  ^^^  *  ^^^  *™®  ^^  °^®  would  speak  out  to 
propose  what  every  one  had  in  his  mind.  At  length 
some  of  the  allies  present,  less  concerned  in  the  political  parties 
of  the  city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition,  which  ran  from 
man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press  of  mii^led  and 
opposite  emotions.  Accordingly  two  officers  of  the  allies  and 
five  Syracusan  horsemen  set  off  at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to 
implore  the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place 
towards  evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself  immediately  oa 
dismounting,  and  described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now 
going  on  at  Syracuse.  Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around 
them  a  crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians ; 
and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  whicb 
Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They  described,  in  the 
tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual  sufferings  and  the 
impending  total  ruin  of  the  city ;  entreating  oblivion  for  their 
past  misdeeds,  which  were  already  but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience,  was  heard 
Assembly  ^  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Dion  to  b^in,  and 
a*  i^onttni  to  determine  the  fate  of  Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak  ; 
adSiress  of  but  for  a  time  tears  checked  his  utterance,  while  his 
^^^  soldiers  around  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sym- 

pathy. At  length  he  found  voice  to  say :  "  I  have  convened  you, 
Peloponnesians  and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own  conduct 
For  me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace  while  Syracuse  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country,  I  shall  go 
and  buiy  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you,  if,  in  spite  of  what 
has  happened,  you  still  choose  to  assist  us  misguided  and  unhappy 
Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to  you  that  we  still  continue  a  city. 
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Bat  if,  in  diadaiiifal  sense  of  wrong  endured,  yon  shall  leave  iis  to 

oar  fate,  I  here  tbank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attachment 

to  me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.    Remember 

Dion  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you  were  wronged, 

nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were  in  misery." 

This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went  home  to 

the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them  with  passionate  Emotton  of 

emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow  him.  Universal  shouts  ofMo^SId 

called  upon  him  to  put  himsdf  at  their  head  instantlv  <><  the 

ji  rM  I'll  <.C-i    Leontin©*— 

and  march  to  Syracuse  ;  while  the  envoys  present  fell  their  eager- 

upon  his  neck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him  and  totiie^Jd 

upon  the  soldiers.     As  soon  as  the  excitement  had   of  Syracuse. 

Bubsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man  should  take  his  evening 

meal  forthwith,  and  return  in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a 

night-m|u^ch  to  Syracuse. 

By  dayhreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few  miles  of 

the  northern  wall  of  Epipolss.    Messengers  from  Syra-   Reluctance 

euse  here  met  him,  inducing  him  to  slacken  his  march   oj  ?^^, 

and  proceed  with  caution.    Herakleid^  and  the  other  let  Dion 

generals   had  sent  a  message  forbidding  his  nearer  ^^ff*' 

approach,  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  renewed 

...  ,  .  assault  and 

against  him ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  counter-messages  increased 

arrived  frpm  many  eminent  citizens,  entreating  him  ^nSn^"* 
to  persevere,  and  promising  him  both  admittance  and  unanimous 
support.  Nypsius,  having  permitted  his  troops  to  now  sent  to 
pillage  and  destroy  in  Syracuse  throughout  the  pre-  ^^^  ^^^ 
ceding  day,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back  into 
Ortygia  for  the  night.  His  retreat  raised  the  courage  of  Hera- 
kleides  and  his  colleagues ;  who,  fancying  that  the  attack  was 
now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they  had  x>ermitted 
to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they  despatched  to 
him  the  second  message  of  exclusion  ;  keeping  guard  at  the  gate 
in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat  good.  But  the  events 
of  the  next  morning  speedily  undeceived  them.  Nypsius  renewed 
his  attack  with  greater  ferocity  than  before,  completed  the  demo- 
lition of  the  wall  of  blockade  before  Ortygia,  and  let  loose  his 
soldiers  with  merciless  hand  throughout  all  the  streets  of  Syracuse. 
There  was  on  this  day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  wholesale 
slaughter.     Men,  women,  and  children  perished  indiscriminately. 
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and  nothing  was  thoaght  of  by  these  barbarians  except  to  make 
Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  To  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  forestall  Dion's  arrival,  which  they  fully  expected, 
they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places  with  torches  and  fire- 
bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants  knew  not  where  to 
flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their  houses,  or  the  sword  with- 
out. The  streets  were  strewed  with  corpses,  while  the  fire  gained 
frround  perpetually,  threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  Under  such  terrible  circumstances,  neither  Herakleid^, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals  could  hold  out  any 
longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to  whom  even  the*  brother 
and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were  sent,  with  pressing  entreaties  to 
accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest  delay  would  occasion  ruin 
to  Syracuse.^ 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  t]^ese  last 
Entrance  ^^^^  ^^  distress  reached  him.  Immediately  hurrying 
f'to^s**  forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was  not  inferior 
cuae— he  to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he  reached  speedily  the 
hteTroops  f^^^  called  Hexapyla,  in  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolse. 
i?irf§;fSS^'  ^^^^  ^^^  within  these  gates,  he  halted  in  an  interior 
condition  area  called  the  Hekatompedon."  His  light-armed  were 
of  the  dty.  ^^^  forward  at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy, 
while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form  them  into 
separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along  with  the  citizens 
who  crowded  round  him  with  demonstrations  of  grateful  reverence. 
He  distributed  them  so  as  to  enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  attack  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once.^ 
Being  now  within  the  exterior  fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of 
EpipolaB,  there  lay  before  him  the  tripartite  interior  city — Tycha, 
Neapolis,  Achradina.  Each  of  these  parts  had  its  separate  fortifi- 
cation ;  between  Tycba  and  Neapolis  lay  an  unfortified  space,  but 
each  of  them  joined  on  to  Achradina,  the  western  wall  of  which 
formed  their  eastern  wall.  It  is  probable  that  these  interior 
fortifications  had  been  partially  neglected  since  the  construction 
of  the  outer  walls  along  Epipolse,  which  comprised  them  all 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45.  vtiov  KtyoiUvnv,  Ac 
»Diod6r.  xvi.  20.     fitonJo-a?   o^^uf        « Plutarch,    Dion,   c.   45.      op^iow 

TTiv  e«   2vpaicovo-a(  Wov,   iict   wpw  tA  K6xom  woi&v  koI  iiaipStv  rav  ny^H^^^^t 

'E^airvAa,  &C.      Plutarch,  I)ion,  C.  45.  oir««  6^ov  noXkax6Btv  afJ^a  vpoo^cpoiro 

cio-ff^oAff  Sid  rwv  mtkutv  eU  tjiv  'EKar6fi-  ^ofitpwrtpov. 
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within,  and  formed  the  principal  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

iforeover  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters  of  the  three 

t0?ma,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for  several  hours, 

bad  doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and  in  other  ways  weakened 

the  defences.     The  scene  was  frightful,  and  the  ways  everywhere 

impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by  &lling  houses  and  fragments, 

and  by  the  numbers  who  lay  massacred  around.     It  was  amidst 

such  horrors  that  Dion  and  his  soldiers  found  themselves,  while 

penetrating  in  different  divisions  at  once  into  NeapoUs,  Tycha, 

and  Achradina. 

HiB  task  woold  probably  have  been  difficult,  had  Nypsius  been 
able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  them-  jy^^  ^^j^^ 
selves  brave  and  good.     But  these  troops  had  been  for  jjwk  Nyp- 
some  hours  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating  troope  into 
their  licentious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroy-   SS^Sah^ 
ing  a  town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer  expected   the  flames 
to  retain.     Kecalling  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  from   seiTMSyra- 
this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsias  marshalled  them  along  *^"®* 
the  interior  fortification,  occupying  the  entrances  and  exposed 
points  wKere  Dion  would  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  city.^    The 
battle  was  thus  not  continuous,  but  fought  between  detached 
parties  at  separate  openings,  often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground 
sometinies  difficult  to  surmount,  amidst  the  conflagration  blazing 
everywhere  around.*      Disorganized  by  pillage,  the  troops  of 
Nypsius  could  oppose  no  longer  resistance  to  the  forward  advance 
of  Dion,  with  soldiers  full  of  ardour  and  with  the  Syracusans 
around  him  stimulated  by  despair.     Nypsius  was  overpowered, 
compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence,  and  to  retreat  with  his 
troops  into  Ortygia,  which  the  greater  number  of  them  reached 
in  safety.     Dion  and  his  victorious  troops,  after  having  forced  the 
entrance  into  the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them.    The 
first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames ; 
but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were 

1  PlataTch,  Dion,  c  46.    iraparcray-  said  to  form  one  rrixio-fia ;  not  indeed 

iiimv  vapa  rh  rtix^^t^'^  xc^"^*"  ^  one  and  the  same  line  or  direction, 

ixov  xal  SvaeKfiia<rroy  r^v  wpoaoHov.  yet  continuoos  from  the  northern  to 

To  a  person  who,  after  penetrating  the  southern  brink  of  Bpipols. 
into  the  mterior  of  the  wall  of  Epipo]«,        «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  46.    w  «e  vpoae- 

stood  on  the  slope,  and  looked  down  fu^ov  rols  voXcftiotf ,  iv  x<p<'''t  f^v  oKiy^v 

eastward,  the  outer  wall  of  Tycha,  irpbs  oXiyovs  cycVrro  ^laxii,  *ia  tiJi' wi'd- 

Affhrjyffn^    and   NoapoUs   might  be  nrn  Kai  tIiv  avtiiuL\Cw  tov  r6Tov,  ac 
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found  diBpersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slain  while 
actually  carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders.  Long  after  the 
town  was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within  it  were 
employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration — a  task  in  which  thejr 
hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting  efforts  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.^ 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city  ;  disfigured  by  the 
Universal  desolating  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  hostile  soldiery, 
^^il^.  y®^  ®*^^  refreshed  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  who 
ration  on  felt  that  they  had  escaped  much  worse,  and,  above  all, 
the  S^^  penetrated  by  a  renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep 
TOfS^^n.  ®®^^^  °^  repentant  gratitude  towards  Dion.  All  those 
Herakieidte  generals,  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  last  election  from 
^eodotte  ^^^^^  intense  opposition  to  him,  fled  forthwith,  except 
^emselvea  Herakleid^  and  Theodot&.  These  two  men  were  his 
upon  hia  most  violent  and  dangerous  enemies  ;  yet  it  appears 
^toeat  Ua  that  they  knew  his  character  better  than  their  col- 
foiKiveness.  leagues,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness.  His  magnanimity  (they  said) 
would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose  superior  to  his  just 
resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who  stood  before  him  humbled 
and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition,  entreating  him  to  deal 
with  them  better  than  they  had  dealt  with  him. 

If  Dion  had'  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  have  been 
Dion  par.  refused  by  a  large  majority.  His  soldiers,  recently 
w  w^wa  defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  yet  burning  with  indig- 
ezpoaition  nation  against  the  authors  of  such  an  injustice.  His 
of  motives,  friends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
attacks  which  he  as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  Herakleid^ 
exhorted  him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism  itself. 
The  life  of  HerakleidSs  now  hung  upon  a  thread.  Without 
pronouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an 
equivocal  silence,  and  suffer  the  popular  sentiment  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one  party,  expected  even  by  the 
opposite.  The  more  was  every  one  astonished  when  he  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  pardoning  Herakleides  ;  add- 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  e,  46,  i6 ;  Diodto.  xvl.  20. 
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ing,  by  way  of  explanation  and  satisfaction  >  to  his  disappointed 
friends — 

*<  Other  generals  have  gone  dirough  most  of  their  training  with 
a  view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  training  in  the  Academy  has 
been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering  anger,  envy,  and  all 
malignant  jealousies.  To  show  that  I  have  profited  by  such 
lessons,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do  my  duty  towards  my  friends 
and  towards  honest  men.  The  true  test  is,  if,  after  being  wronged, 
I  show  myself  placable  and  gentle  towards  the  wrong-doer.  My 
wish  is  to  prove  myself  superior  to  Herakleid^s  more  in  goodness 
and  justice  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in  war, 
even  when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half  owing  to  fortune.  If 
Herakleides  has  been  treacherous  and  wicked  through  envy,  it  is 
not  for  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous  life  in  obedience  to  angry 
sentiment.  Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever 
pushed  to  such  an  excess  of  stubborn  brutality  as  not  to  be 
amended  by  gentle  and  gracious  treatment  from  steady  bene- 
iiactors."  * 

We  may  reasonably  accept-  this  as  something  near  the  genuine 
speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  companion  Timonidds,  Bemarkable 
and  thus  passing  into  the  biography  of  Plutarch.  It  SS?^^ 
lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  i>^i^ 
to  the  act  which  it  accompanies.  The  sincerity  of  the  exposition 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the  case 
counselled  an  opposite  conduct ;  and  had  Dion  been  in  like 
manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would  assuredly  not  have 
been  spared.  He  took  pride  (with  a  sentiment  something  like 
that  of  Kallikratidas'  on  liberating  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Methymna)  in  realizing  by  a  conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality 
vhich  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Academy ;  the  rather  as  the 
case  presented  every  temptation  to  depart  from  it.  Persuading 
liimself  that  he  could  by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and 
soften  the  mutual  cruelties  so  frequent  in  Qrecian  party- warfare, 
and  regarding  the  amnesty  towards  Herakleides  as  a  proper  sequel 
to  the  generous  impulse  vhich  had  led  him  to  march  from 
Leontini  to  Syracuse,  he  probably  gloried  in  both  more  than  in 
the  victory  itself.     We  shall  presentiy  have  the  pain  of  dis- 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  47.     6  Si  Ai»v        3  Plutarch,  IMon,  c.  47. 
rafiafLv6ovfjL«vo9  avroifi  cXeycv,  &c.  3  See  chap.  Ixiv.  of  this  Hiatory. 
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covering  that  his  anticipations  were  totally  disappointed.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
proceeding  towards  HerakleidSs  was  very  diflferent  from  what  it 
now  receives.  Among  his  friends  and  soldiers,  the  generosity  of 
the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its  imprudence.  Among  hi& 
enemies,  it  would  excite  surprise,  perhaps  admiration ;  yet  few 
of  them  would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends.  In  the 
bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing  his  life  to 
Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation,  which  the 
Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge.  Dion  would  be 
warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  instinct 
of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to  a  magnanimous  sentiment  he 
overlooked  the  reasonable  consequences  ;  and  that  Herakleides. 
continuing  at  Syracuse  would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to 
him  and  them  than  he  had  been  before.  Without  taking  his- 
life,  Dion  might  have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse ; 
which  sentence,  having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of  blockade  con- 
structed  against  Ortygia,  and  partially' destroyed  in 
estabiiBhes  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Every  Syracusan  citizen 
oftSty^if*  "^^  directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and  deposit  it  near  the 
*°d  ^th  ®P^^  »  after  which,  during  the  ensuing  night,  the 
captives  soldiers  planted  a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken 
taken.  parts  of  the  line.    Protection  being  thus  ensured  to- 

the  city  against  Nypsius  and  his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  ta 
bury  the  numerous  dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to- 
ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number,  who  had  been 
carried  off  into  Ortygia.^  A  trophy,  with  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for 
the  victory,  was  not  forgotten.^ 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals,  in  place 
Dion  named  ^^  those  who  had  fled.  Here  a  motion  was  made  by 
ffi^t  the  Herakleides  himself,  that  Dion  should  be  chosen 
motion  of  general  with  full  powers  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
whcfu^*^^*  motion  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  prin- 
oontinuedin  cipal  citizens  ;  but  the  poorer  men  were  attached  to- 
mandof  Herakleid^,  especially  the  seamen,  who  preferred 
the  fleet.  serving  under  his  command  and  loudly  required  that 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  a  Dioddr.  xvi.  20. 
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he  should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as  general  on  land. 
Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  contented  hinuelf 
with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  resolution,  which  had  been 
previously  adopted  for  redistributing  lands  and  houses,  should  be 
rescinded.^ 

The  position  of  afiEairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant  with 
mischief  and   qiiarreL      On  land,  Dion  enjoyed  a  Danmoui 
dictatorial  authority  ;  at  sea,  HeraMeidSs,  his  enemy  |^^[7^n. 
not  less  than  ever,  was  admiral,  by  separate  and  in-  sions  niMd 
dependent  nomination.    The  undefined  authority  of  dL^gaiMtt^ 
Dion — exercised  by  one  self-willed,  though  magna-  ^Jjiji^ 
nimous,  in  spirit,  and  extremely  repulsive  in  manner  aaainst 
—was  sure  to  become  odious  after  the  feelings  arising  ttn^S^ 
out  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off ;  and  abundant  tnted. 
opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition  of  HerakleidSs, 
often  on  just  grounds.    That  officer  indeed  was  little  disposed  to 
wait  for  just  pretences.      Conducting  the  Syracusan  fleet  to 
MessenS  in  order  to  carry  on  war  against  Dionysius  at  Lokn,  he 
not  only   tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion,  by 
charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  common  enemy  Dionysius,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian 
troops.     His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.    It  would 
seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty  information  of 
Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were  frustrated,  and  that 
the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to  Syracuse.    Here  again  the 
quarrel    was  renewed — the  seamen   apparently  standing  with 
Herakleid^  the  principal  citizens  with  Dion — ^and  carried  so 
&r,  that  the  city  suffered  not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even 
from  irr^^ular  supply  of  provisions. '    Among  the  mortifications  of 
Dion,  not  the  least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own 
friends  or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and 
predictions  when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleid^    Meanwhile 
Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under  Pharax, 
who  were  encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.    In 
what  scheme  of  operations  this  movement  forms  a  part  we  cannot 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C.  48.  airopui  xal  wavit  iv  rouf  Svpoucovo-ouf , 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  48.  icol  Bi*  o^rnv*    Ac 
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make  out;  for  Pltttarch  tells  us  nothing  except  what  bears 
immediately  on  the  quarrel  between  Dion  and  Herakleid^  To 
attack  Pharax,  the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out — ^the  fleet 
under  Herakleid^  the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter, 
though  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard 
a  battle  by  the  insinuation  of  HerakleidSs  and  the  clamour  of  the 
seamen,  who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out  the  war  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  bis  own  dictatorship.  Dion  accordingly 
attacked  Pharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a 
serious  defeat,  so  that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when 
he  was  apprised  that  Herakleid^  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and 
were  returning  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops. 
Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat  this 
scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his  best  horsemen, 
Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possible,  completing  a 
distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82  miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
forestalling  the  arrival  of  Herakleid^^ 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  HerakleidSs  found  means  to 
Attempt  to  direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion,  through  the 
snp^aede  medium  of  a  Spartan  named  Qaesylus,  who  had  been 
giroMh  sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  of  the  dissensions  in 
Spartan—  S3rracuse,  to  ofiEer  himself  (like  Gylippus)  for  the 
SSduct  of  command.  Herakleid^s  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the 
GaBflyiuB.  arrival  of  this  officer,  pressing  the  Syracusans  to 
accept  a  Spartan  as  their  commander-in-chief  But  Dion 
replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  qualified  for 
command  ;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he  was  himself 
a  Spartan,  by  public  grant  Qsesylus,  having  ascertained  the 
state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  prudence  not  merely  to  desist 
from  his  own  pretensions,  but  also  to  employ  his  best  efforts  in 
reconciling  Dion  and  Herakleid^.  Sensible  that  the  wrong  had 
been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Qaesylus  constrained  him  to  bind 
himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future.  He 
engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the  covenant ; 
but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrament  of  Herakleid^)  was 
disbanded,  leaving  only  enough  to  keep  Ortygia  under  blockade." 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  49.        >  Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  60. 
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The   capture    of    that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more  strictlj 
^tehed  than   ever,   was  approaching.     What   had  giirrender 
become  of  Pliarax,  or  why  he  did  not  advance,  after  ^  ^^{?* 
the  retreat  of   IMon,  to  harass  the  Syracusans  and   kntfa  to 
succour    Ortygia,  we   know  not      But  no  succour  ^^^ 
arrived ;    proTisions  grew  scarce  ;  and  the  garrison  became  so 
discontented,  that  Apollokrat^,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer.     Accordingly,  he  capitulated  with  Dion, 
handing  over  to  him  Ortygia  with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines,  and 
everything  contained  in  it,  except  what  he  could  carry  away  in 
five  triremes.    Aboard  of  these  vessels  he  placed  his  mother,  his 
sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valuables,  leaving 
everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  who  crowded 
to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him  depart    To  them  the 
moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and  mutual  self-congratulation, 
promising  to  commence  a  new  era  of  freedom.^ 

On  entering  Ortygia  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after  a  separa- 
tion of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister  Aristomach^  his  ^^^ 
wife  Arete,  and  his  family.    The  interview  was  one  of  Dion  into 
the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears  of  delight  to  alL   K^raSuion 
Arete,  having  been  made  against  her  own  consent  the  o'  ^^  ^^ 
wife  of  Timokrat^  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach  death  of 
Dion.      But  he   received   and  embraced    her  with  ^^^^ 
unabated  affection.'    He  conducted  both  her  and  his  son  away 
from  the  Dionysian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living 
since  his  absence,  into  his  own  house,  having  himself  resolved 
not  to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  public  fort  or 
edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.    However,  this  renewal  of  his 
domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embittered  by  the 
death  of  his  son ;  who,  having  imbibed  from  Dionysius  drunken 
and  dissolute  habits,  tell  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished.* 

Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of  glory. 
With    means    altogether    disproportionate    he    had  Condnctof 
achieved  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest  despot  in  Greece,  ^^  ^  *^® 
even   from    an   impregnable    stronghold.     He   had  triumph, 
combated  danger  and   difficulty  with   conspicuous  resolution, 

1  Plutarch,  IMon,  c.  60.  a  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  51. 

<  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
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and  had  displayed  almost  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he 
"breathed  out  his  soul"^  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into 
Ortygia,  the  Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of 
first-rate  and  unsullied  merit  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which 
poisoned  so  many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal  effect 
of  exaggerating  all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities,  and  damping  all 
the  best 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe,  that  he 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment,  and  his  habits 
of  life  completely  unchanged,  now  that  he  had  become  master  of 
Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece.  In  this 
respect,  Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
pupil.'  But  the  public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not 
the  less  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himsell 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into   Syracuse  firom 
.  .  Peloponnesus  Dion  had  been  suspected  and  accused 

previoiidy  of  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  only  in  order 
respecting  ^  transfer  the  despotism  to  himself.  His  haughty 
J'o"^— *Jj*  and  repulsive  manners,  raising  against  him  personal 
ing  at  the  antipathies  everywhere,  were  cited  as  confirming  the 
fOT^dmMif  cluo^e.  Even  at  moments  when  Dion  was  labouring 
r-*^*"n«l  for  the  genuine  good  of  the  Syracusans,  this  suspicion 
present  had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path,  robbing 
conduct.  1^^  ^£  well-merited  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time 
discrediting  his  opponents,  and  the  people  of  Syracuse,  as  guilty 
of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefiictor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  either  to  confirm  or  to  belie  such  unfavourable 
auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and  bis  deeds  confirmed 
them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  proud  and  repulsive 
external  demeanour,  for  which  he  had  always  been  notorious, 
was  rather  aggravated  than  softened.  He  took  pride  in  showing, 
more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he  despised  everything  which  looked 
like  courting  popularity.' 

1  JuTenal,  Satir.  x.  881.  BeUorom  pompA,  animain  exhalasaet 

"QuidmoclveJMarins)tuliMet  Cim'S^Tiutonico  ?eUet  descendere 

Imperinm  in  tenis,  quid  Boma  beatius  cnrm  ?  " 

nnquam, 

Si  circumducto  captiTorum  agmine,  et  s  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52. 

omni  8  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  62.    roO  fUvroL 
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If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant,  both 
what  he  did  and  what  he  left  undone  were  more  Hentaina 
significant  stilL     Of  that  great  boon  of  freedom,  which  ^^^^^^^ 
be  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the  Syracnsans,  and  witht!^^*'' 
which  he  bad  directed  his  herald  to  proclaim  on  first  SSSon"* 
entering  their  ivalls,  he  conferred  absolutely  nothing.   OrtnflMr-he 
He  retained  his  dictatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  S«£om  to 
military  force    certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  ^y^"*- 
actually  reinforced;  for  as  Apollokratte  did  not  convey  away 
with  him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the  service  of 
Dion.     He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of  Ortygia 
just  as  they  ivere,  only  garrisoned  by  troops  obeying  his  command 
instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.   His  victory  made  itself  felt  in  abun- 
dant presents  to  his  own  friends  and  soldiers  ;^  but  to  the  people 
of  Syracuse  it  produced  nothing  better  than  a  change  of  masters. 
It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a  permanent 
despotism.     He  intended  to  establish  himself  king,  intention  of 
but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  modern  times  ^^\iP . 
would  be  called  a  constitution.    Having  imbibed  from  himself 
Plato  and  the  Academy  as  well  as  from  his  own  ^SifSbmi* 
convictions  and  tastes  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  sSieme  of 
he  had  resolved  to  introduce  a  Lacedsemonian  scheme  and  disci- 
of  mixed  government,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  ^^^ 
and  people,  under  certain  provisions  and  limitations.    Of  this 
general  tenor  are  the  recommendations  addressed  both  to  him, 
and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death,  by  Plato,  who  however 
seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the  political  scheme,  a  Lykur- 
gean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.     To  aid   in  framing 
and  realizing  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to  Corinth  to  invite 
counsellors  and  auxiliaries ;  for  Corinth  was  suitable  to  his  views, 
not  simply  as  mother  city   of  Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city 
thoroughly  oligarchical.' 

That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere,  we 
need  not  question.  They  had  been  originally  conceived  without 
any  views  of  acquiring  the  first  place  for  himself,  during  the 

vtpt  ras  OfLiXiat  ojkov  koX  tov  wpht  rhv  fcou  JlKdruvos  itririftMvroKt  &C 
i^fiov  artvovf   «^iXov«(Kci   fiiiBtv        ^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  62. 
v^cXci V  fLJiii  X A^<^ ^A^»  «<uroc riitv        ^ Plutarch, Dion,  c.  58 ;  Plato,  Bpis- 

vpvfiidiwv  avrf  x^^P^^^C  ii^itv  ovrwi',  tol.  viL  pp.  884,  886  ;  Tiii.  p.  866. 
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life  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same  as 

those  which  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius 
m^M  **'  to  realize,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father. 
^  ^  They  are  the  same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  by 

calling  in  Plato,  with  what  success  has  been  already 
recounted.  But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking 
that  the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse, 
was  totally  altered  during  the  interval  between  367  RC.  and  354 
B.a  If  at  the  former  period,  when  the  Dionysian  dynasty  was 
at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse  completely  prostrated,  the 
younger  Dionysius  could  have  been  persuaded  spontaneously  and 
without  contest  or  constraint  to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a 
more  liberal  system,  even  dictated  by  himself  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  free  though  moderate  concession  would  at  first  have 
provoked  unbounded  gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance 
(though  that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving  long>continued  satisfeu;- 
tion.  But  the  situation  was  totally  different  in  354  B.G.,  when 
Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  ApoUokrates,  had  become  master  in 
Ortygia;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  insisted  on  applying 
the  old  plans  when  they  had  become  not  merely  unsuitable  but 
mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in  the  position  of  an  established 
despot,  who  consents  to  renounce,  for  the  public  good,  powers 
which  every  one  knows  that  he  can  retain  if  he  chooses ;  nor 
were  the  Syracnsans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hopeless. 
They  had  received  a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had  been  there- 
by inflamed  into  vehement  action  by  Dion  himself,  who  had  been 
armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  circumstances  Dion, 
instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should  constitute  himself  king, 
even  limited  king,  and  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would 
consent  to  allot  to  the  Syracusans  who  had  appointed  him — this 
was  a  proceeding  which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant 
usurpation,  and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by  force. 
The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even  than  this. 

He  manifested  no  evidence  of  realizing  even  that 
no  step  to  fraction  of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into 
meawu-^S  ^^^  original  scheme.  What  exact  promise  he  made 
fiSrt*'         ^®  ^^  ^^^  know.     But  he  maintained  his  own  power, 

the  military  force,  and  the  despotic  fortifications  pro- 
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visioiially  undimiiuslied  And  who  oould  tell  how  long  he 
intended  to  maintain  them?  That  he  really  had  in  his  mind 
parpoaes  such  as  Plato  ^  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true. 
Bat  he  took  no  practical  step  towards  them.  He  had  resolved  to 
accomplish  thein,  not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracusans,  but 
through  his  own  power.  This  was  the  excuse  whidi  he  probably 
made  to  himself,  and  which  pushed  him  down  that  inclined  plane 
from  whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass  without  a 
protest    That  protest  came  loudest  from  Herakleides, 
who,  so  long  as  Dion  had  been  acting  in  the  real  rSSd  ^ 
service  of  Syracuse,  had  opposed  him  in  a  culpable  8|^h^£2£ 
and  traitorous  manner,  and  who  now  again  found  d£»— imo*- 
liimself  in  opposition  to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  s^S^^iSu^^ 
become  the  side  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  danger.  J^^j^L 
Invited  by  Dion  to  attend  the  council,  he  declined,  of  the 
saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  private  BtronStolds 
citizen,  and   would  attend  the  public  assembly  along  ^^^J^ 
with  the  rest — a  hint  which  implied,  plainly  as  well 
as  reasonably,  that  Dion  also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now 
that  the  common  enemy  was  put  down.'    The  surrender  of  Orty- 
gia  had  produced  strung  excitement  among  the  Syracusans.   They 
were  impatient  to  demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold  erected  in 
that  islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius ;  they  both  hoped  and  expected, 
moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of  that  splendid  funereal  monu- 
ment which  his  son  had  \lti\t  in  his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its 
ashes  cast  out.    Now  of  these  two  measures,  the  first  was  one  of 
pressing  and  undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have 
consummated  without  a  moment's  delay ;  the  second  was  com- 
pliance with  a  popular  antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which 
would  have  served  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood 
condemned.     Yet  Dion  did  neither.     It  was  Herakleides  who 
censured  him,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian 
Bastile,  thus  having  the  glory  of  attaching  his  name  to  the 
measure  eagerly  performed  by  Timoleon  eleven  years  afterwards, 
the  moment  that  he  found  himself  master  of  Syracuse.    Not  only 
Dion  did  not  originate  the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous  strong- 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  vli.  p.  385  F,  p.  851  A ;  Epistol.  viiL  p.  867  A. 
a  Plutarca,  Dion,  c.  53. 
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hold,  but,  when  Herakleidds  proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and 
prevented  it  from  being  done.^  We  shall  find  the  same  den. 
serving  for  successive  despots,  preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator 
Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  Syra- 
Dion  causes  cusans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  conduct  But 
He»kieid68  Dion  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
privately       his  own  designs,  permit  such  free  opposition  any 


longer.  Many  of  his  adherents,  looking  upon  Hera- 
kleid^  as  one  who  ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous 
occasion,  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment,  being 
restrained  only  by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought 
it  time  to  remove.  Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made 
their  way  into  the  house  of  Herakleid^  and  slew  him.^ 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtaining 
Incieased  Syracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  and 
of  So?  °"*  stamped  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  Dionysian 
—hatred  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attended  the 
against  him  obsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  f uU  military  force, 
in  Syracuse,  excusing  his  well-known  crime  to  the  people  on  the 
plea  that  Syracuse  could  never  be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals 
were  both  in  active  political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  remark  was  an  insulting  derision,  though  it  might 
have  been  advanced  with  pertinence  as  a  reason  for  sending 
Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  wifen  he  before  spared  him. 
Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the  melancholy  honour 
of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom,  and  in  that  light  he 
was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people.  No  man  after  this  murder 
could  think  himself  secure.  Having  once  employed  the  soldiers 
as  executioners  of  his  own  political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded 
to  lend  himself  more  and  more  to  their  exigences.  He  provided 
for  them  pay  and  largesses,  great  in  amount,  first  at  the  cost  of 
his  opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at 
length  discontent  became  universal.  Among  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  more 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C.  68.     «iretTa  Kanf  ovk  jircrpc^e,  &C. 
y6pci  rov  ACutvot  on  t^iv  axpav  ov  jcarc-        Compare  Hutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22. 
o-ica^c,  jcai  r^  A^MV  i^*'  Aiowo-iov  ra^ov        3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58 ;  Cornelius 

vpfitlliivif  Xvo-ou.  Jcal  rhv  vcicpbv  iKfiaXtlv  NepOB,  Dion,  C.  6. 
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detested  'because  lie  bad  presented  himself  as  a  liberator,  while 
^e  eoldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaffected  to  him.^ 

Tbe  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not  having  been 
yet  re-established,  there  was  ample  liberty  at  least  of  niaqnietnde 
speech  and  censure,  so  that  Dion  was  soon  famished  SSJ^yof* 
with   full  indications  of  the  sentiment  entertained  Dion  on 
towards  him.     He  became  disquieted  and  irritable  at  of  his  im- 
this  change  of  public  feeling,'  angry  with  the  people,   PopoiMity. 
yet  at  the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself.    The  murder  of  Hera- 
kleides  sat  heavy  on  his  souL     The  same  man  whom  he  had 
spared  before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain  when  in  the 
right.     The  maxims  of  the  Academy,  which  had  imparted  to  him 
so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  former  act,  could  hardly  fail  to 
occasion  a  proportionate  sickness  of  self-reproach  in  the  latter. 
Dion  was  not  a  mere  power-seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that 
endless  apparatus  of  mistrustful  precaution  indispensable  to  a 
Grecian  despot.     When  told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he 
replied  that  he  would  rather  perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the 
first  assassin  than  live  in  perpetual  diffidence  towards  friends  as 
well  as  enemies." 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  popular 
leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the  precarious  conspiracy 
position  occupied  by  Dion.  His  intimate  friend,  jl^JS^ffi^ 
tbe  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man  who  — aituioes 
could  destroy  him  would  become  popular  with  the  »»<*P«>1'^7. 
Syracusans  as  well  as  with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery, 
formed  a  conspiracy  accordingly.  He  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
uf  Dion,  had  been  his  companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  had 
accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his  side. 
But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Academy,  is  careful  to 
inform  us  that  this  inauspicious  friendship  arose,  not  out  of 
fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  common  hospitalities,  and 
especially  common  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.^  Brave 

^  Ck>nieliiuB  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.  *Toifi.6s  ivri  koI  irapexcti^  r^  fimiXoiUvtf 

3  Comelins  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.    "  In-  v^rrtiv  avrhv^  el  ^^i^  hr^vti  y.^  yu&vov 

snefciu  male  audiendi,"  &c  roits  ixBpov^  aXka.  koX  rovf  ^iXovv  ^v 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  66.     oAX*  6  itiv  karrotjutvov. 

^im¥y  eirl  roU  Kara  rbv  'HpoKKtiSriv  ax^o-        Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p. 

lUPOft  Koi  rbv  ^vov  iKtlvov^  wf  riva  rov  176  F. 

fiUm  Kcix  r»v  irp6i*wv  avrov  xi^Ai^a  irpo-  ^  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  888  F  :  COm- 

KtitinrnVf  tv<n(€iiaivv»v    act  xal  Papvv6'  pare  Plutarcn,  DiOD,  C.  17,  28,  54. 

fuvot  etircy,  ori  iroAAaxif  rfiji  0irqvK*iv        Athenieus,  on  the  contrary,  states 
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and  forward  in  battle,  Kallippus  enjoyed  much  credit  with  the 
soldiery.  He  was  conveniently  placed  for  tampering  with  them, 
and  by  a  crafty  stratagem,  he  even  ensured  the  unconscious  coa- 
nivance  of  Dion  himsel£  Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus,  who 
ofifered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by  simulated 
partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the  conspirators.  Under 
this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full  licence  for  carrying  on  his 
intrigues  unimpeded,  since  Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings 
which  reached  him.^  Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's 
new  position,  and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus,  one 
was,  that  he  was  about  to  call  back  Apollokrates,  son  of  Dionysius, 
as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished.  By  these  and  other 
reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more  discredited,  while  Kallippus 
secretly  organized  a  wider  circle  of  adherents.  His  plot  however 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  AristomachS  and  Arete ;  who, 
having  first  addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon, 
them  to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  chai'ge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognized  in  Grecian 
religion — going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  DemetSr  and  Persephone, 
touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess,  and  taking  in  his  hand 
a  lighted  torch.* 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently  the  day  of 
KaUippiu  the  Koreia — the  festival  of  these  very  two  goddesses 
toll^aMM?  in  whose  name  and  presence  Kallippus  had  forsworn, 
sinated.  This  was  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for  execution. 
The  strong  points  of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand 
to  his  principal  adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates  3  kept  a 


that  Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,        i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  54 ;  Cornelius 
and  fellow-pupil  with    Dion  in  the    Nepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 
school  (Athen»U8,  xL  p.  608).  >^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  56. 


The  statement  of  Plato  hardly  soea        8  piato  alludes  to  the  two  brothers 

so  far  as  to  negative  the  supposition  whom    Dion    made    his    friends    at 

that  'Kallippus  may  have  frequented  Athens,  and  who  ultimately  slew  him, 

his  school  and    received  instruction  but  without  mentioning  the  name  of 

there,  for  a  time  greater  or  less.    But  either  (Plato,  Epistol.  vu.  p.  333  FX 
it  refutes  the  idea  that  the  friendship        The  third  Athenian— whose  fidelity 

of  Dion  and  Kallippus  arose  out  of  he  emphaticaUy  contrasts  with  the 

these  philosophical  tastes  common  to  falsehood  of  these  two— appears  to 

both ;  which  Athenseus  seems  to  have  mean  himself— Plato.     Compare   pp. 

intended  to  convey.  883  and  884. 
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thieme  inaaned   in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case  the 

Kheme  ahouLd  miscarry.    While  Dion,  taking  no  part  in  the 

fesdvaV,  remained  at  home,  Kallippns  caused  his  house  to  be 

Bononnded  by    confidential  soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a 

ttLect  company  of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as  if  for  the  purpose 

of  addressing   Dion  on  business.     These  men,  young  and  of 

diitinguiahed  muscular  strength,  being  admitted  into  the  house, 

put  aside  or  intimidated  the  slayes,  none  of  whom  manifested 

any  zeal  or  attachment    They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's 

apartment,  and  attempted  to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him. 

So  strenuously  did  he  resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  impossible 

to  kill  him  without  arms ;  which  they  were  perplexed  how  to 

procure,   being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest  aid   might  be 

introduced  against  them.     At  length  one  of  their  number 

descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from  a  Syracusan  without, 

named  Lykon,  a  short  sword,  of  the  Laconian  sort,  and  of 

peculiar  workmanship.    With  this  weapon  they  put  Dion  to 

death.^    They  then  seized  AristomachS  and  Aretd,  the  sister  and 

wife  of  Dion.    These  unfortunate  women  were  cast  into  prison, 

where   they   were  long  detained,   and   where  the  latter  was 

delivered  of  a  posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year  after  his 
expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  from  Syracuse —  jj^^^ 
but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own  fame.   Notwithstanding  "^^^^^ 
the  events  of  those  last  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  podtion 
he  was  a  man  essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  ^'  ^^^ 
Grecian  despots — a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor 
thirsting  merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive  subjects  and  a 
victorious  army,  but  with  large  public-minded  purposes  attached 
as   co-ordinate   to  his  own  ambitious  views.      He  wished   to 
perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity,  cast  in  something 
of  the  general  features  of  Sparta,  which,  while  it  did  not  shock 
Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach  further  than  political  institutions 
generally  aim  to  do,  so  as  to  remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  citizens,  on  principles  suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato. 
Brought  up  as  Dion  was  from  childhood  at  the  court  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  unused  to  that  established  legality,  £i*ee  speech, 
and  habit  of  active  citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  57 ;  €k>meUa8  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  9 :  Dioddr.  xvi.  81. 
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Hellenic  virtue  flowed,  the  wonder  is  how  he  acquired  so  mucli 
public  conviction  and  true  magnanimity  of  soul — not  how  lie 
missed  acquiring  more.  The  influence  of  Plato  during  his  youth. 
stamped  his  mature  character;  but  that  influence  (as  Plato 
himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predisposition  in  the  pupiL  Stil], 
Dion  had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  a  free  and  popular 
government  The  atmosphere  in  which  his  youth  was  passed 
was  that  of  an  energetic  despotism ;  while  the  aspiration  which 
he  imbibed  from  Plato  was  to  restrain  and  regularize  that 
despotism,  and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling 
how  much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  power  of  preventing  them 
from  acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — ^the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind,  for 
which  his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  violently  thrust 
aside  through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
has  been  already  recounted.  The  position  of  Dion  was  now 
completely  altered.  He  bec£(me  a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stung 
with  contemptuous  antipathy  against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put 
down  his  despotism  over  Syracuse.  Here  were  new  motives 
apparently  falling  in  with  the  old  project  But  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  had  altogether  changed.  Dion  could  not 
overthrow  Dionysius  without  "  taking  the  Syracusan  people  into 
partnership"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus^  respecting  the 
Athenian  Eleisthen^s) — without  pi*omising  them  full  freedom, 
as  an  inducement  for  their  hearty  co-operation — without  giving 
them  arms,  and  awakening  in  them  the  stirring  impulses  of 
Grecian  citizenship,  all  the  more  violent  because  they  had  been 
so  long  trodden  down.^  With  these  new  allies  he  knew  not  how 
to  ded.  He  had  no  experience  of  a  free  and  jealous  popular 
mind :  in  persuasion  he  was  utterly  unpractised  :  his  manners 
were  haughty  and  displeasing.  Moreover,  his  kindred  with  the 
Dionysian  family  exposed  him  to  antipathy  from  two  different 
quarters.  Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (£galit^)  at  the  end  of 
1792,  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  he  was  hated  both  by  the 
royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  had 

1  Herodotus,  t.  66.  im^fuvot  IT  9  Cicero  de  Offidis,  ii.  7.  **  Acriores 
o  KA,e(0^ein}f  rhv  iiifiov  irpoo'craipt-  moniis  intenuissse  libertatis  quam 
^rrat,  retentae." 
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taken  an  active  x>art  i^ainst  it ;  and  by  sincere  democrats,  because 
thej  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put  himself  in  its  place.  To 
I>ion,  such  coalltioii  of  antipathies  was  a  serious  hindrance, 
piesenldng  a  strong  basis  of  support  for  all  his  rivals,  especially  for 
the  unscrapnlous  Herakleides.  Tlie  bad  treatment  which  he 
underwent  both  from  the  Syracusans  and  from  HerakleidSs, 
during  the  time  i^hen  the  officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained 
maBters  in  Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.  Dion  however 
behaved,  though  not  always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so  much 
generous  energy  against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put  down 
bis  rival,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the 
surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.    It  was  the 

turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.    A  splendid  opportunity  was 

now  opened  of  earning  for  himself  fame  and  gratitude.     He 

might  have  attached  his  name  to  an  act  as  sublime  and  impressive 

as  any  in  Qrecian  history,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be 

performed  in  after  days  by  Timoleon — the  razing  of  the  Dionysian 

stronghold,  and  the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.    He 

luight  have  taken  the  lead  in  organizing,  under  the  discussion 

and  consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government,  which, 

more  or  less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  might  have  been,  would  at 

least  have  satisfied  them,  and  would  have  spared  Syracuse  those 

ten  years  of  suffering  which  intervened  until  Timoleon  came  to 

make  the  possibility  a  fact     Dion  might  have  done  all  that 

Timoleon  did,  and  might  have  done  it  more  easily,  since  he  was 

less  embarrassed  both  by  the  other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the 

Carthaginians.    Unfortunately  he  still  thought  himself  strong 

enough  to  resume  his  original  project    In  spite  of  the  spirit, 

kindled  partly  by  himself,  among  the  Syracusans — in  spite  of 

the  repugnance,  already  unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere 

suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs — ^he  fancied  himself  competent  to 

treat  the  Syracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd ;  to  carve  out  for 

them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and  to  require 

them  to  be  satisfied  with  it;  nay,  even  worse,  to  defer  giving 

them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretence,  of  full  consultation 

with  advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to  Syracuse 
and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of  pure  force. 
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He  placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was  fatally  condemned 
to  move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without  possibility  of  amendments. 
He  had  already  made  a  martyr  of  Herakleides,  and  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  make  other  martyrs  besides,  had  his. 
life  continued.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  career^ 
was  arrested  so  early,  before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to 
forfeit  that  sympathy  and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher 
Plato  still  mourns  his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment 
by  throwing  the  blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  EXPEDI- 
TION OF  TIMOLEON.     B.C.  858—886. 

Tb£  aBsassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
appears  to  liave  'been  skilfully  planned  and  executed 
fop  the    purposes    of   its   contriver,  the   Athenian  *'°' 
KallippiiB.     Succeeding  at  once  to  the  command  of  the  £2^!2?^ 
soldiers,   among   whom    he   had    before    been  very   jSauppiu, 
popular, — and  to  the  mastery  of  Ortygia, — ^he  was  usassina- 
practically  supreme  at  Syracuse.    We  read  in  Cor-  j^"  **' 
nehus  Nepos,  that  after  the  assassination  of  Dion 
there  was  deep  public  sorrow,  and  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour, 
testified  by  splendid  obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion.^    BvLt  this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe ;  not  merely 
because   ~Kallippus    long   remained    undisturbed    master,    but 
because  lie  also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion — 
his  sister  AristomachS  and  his  pregnant  wife  Aret^,  avenging  by 
such  act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  suspicions.^    Aret^ 
was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison.    It  would  seem  that  these 
unhappy  women  were  kept  in  confinement  during  all  the  time, 
more  than  a  year,  that  Eallippus  remained  master.     On  his 
being  deposed,  they  were  released  ;   when  a  S3rracu8an  named 
Hiketas,  a  Mend  of  the  deceased  Dion,  affected  to  take  them 
under  his  protection.    After  a  short  period  of  kind  treatment,  he 
put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Peloponnesus,  but 
caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
sunk  in  the  sea.     To  this  cruel  deed  he  is  said  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion ;  and  the  act  shows  but  too 
plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies  were.' 
1  Cornelius  NepoB,  Dioo,  c.10.       >  Flat  Dion,  c.  66, 67.       >  Plat.  Dion,  c.  68. 
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How  Eallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse — ^by  what 

He  con-         support,  or  violences,  or  promises — and  against  what 

miuter  of       difficulties  he  tad  to  contend— -we  are  not  permitted 

SyracaM        to  know.    He  seems  at  first  to  have  made  promises  of 
mora  than  a  .         » .1  1  1 1      ^        1 

year,   hib     restoring   liberty ;  and  we  are  even  told   that  he 

jjjj^oj      addressed  a  public  letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of 

Hippatinna    Athens,^  wherein  he  doubtless   laid   claim  to  the 

Dionyiinsto  honours  of  tyrannicide,  representing  himself  as  the 

§JJ5SSonof  liberator  of  Syracuse.    How  this  was  received  by  the 

Kafiippaa.      Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.     But  to 

Plato  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news  of  Dion's 

death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as  may  stUl  be  read 

in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Eallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splendour  and 
dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up  ;  and  the  friends  of 
Dion — or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Eallippus  assuming  that  name 
— showed  themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  However,  Eal- 
lippus defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Leontini ;  ^ 
of  which  town  we  presently  find  Hiketas  despot  Encouraged 
probably  by  this  success,  Eallippus  committed  many  enormities, 
and  made  himself  so  odious,^  that  the  expelled  Dionysian  family 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their  dominion.  He  had 
gone  forth  &om  Syracuse  on  an  expedition  against  Eatana ;  of 
which  absence  Hipparlnus  took  advantage  to  effect  his  entry  into 
Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient,  combined  with  popular 
discontent,  to  shut  him  out  of  the  city.  Eallippus  speedily 
returned,  but  was  defeated  by  Hipparlnus,  and  compelled  to 
content  himself  with  the  unprofitable  exchange  of  Eatana  in 
place  of  Syracuse.* 

Hipparlnus  and  Nysaeus  were  the  two  sons  of  Dionysius  the 
^^^^  elder,  by  Ariatomache,  and  were  therefore  nephews  of 
condition  Dion.  Though  Hipparlnus  probably  became  master 
md  M^SI*  of  Ortygia,  the  strongest  portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it 
b"  h5^^^^  would  appear  that  in  the  other  portions  of  Syracuse 
there  were  opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule : 
first,  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  his  family  ; 

1  Flatarch,  Dion,  c.  58.  Compar.  Timoleon  and  Paul.  EmU.  c.  2. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  68 ;  Dioddr.  xtL  *  This  seems  to  rosnlt  from  Plutarch, 
81—86.  Dion,  c.  58,  compared  with  Dioddr.  zvL 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11;  Plutarch,  SO. 
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next,  the  mass  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to 
establish  a  free  popular  constitution.  Such  is  the  state  of  tsucts 
which  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.^  But  we  are  too  des- 
titute of  memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct  respecting  the 
condition  of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily  between  353  b.g.  and  344  RC. 
— from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the  invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which 
brought  about  the  mission  of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured 
generally  that  it  was  a  period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  disordfers, 
and  suffering  ;  that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected ;  ^ 
that  the  people  were  everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots  and 
foreign  mercenaries  ;  that  the  despots  were  frequently  overthrown 
by  violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as 
bad  or  worse  ;  that  the  multiplication  of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom 
regularly  paid,  spread  pillage  and  violence  everywhere.'  The 
philosopher  Plato — ^in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after 
the  death  of  Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Eallippus), 
and  addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter 
— draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  under  the  distraction  and 
desolation  which  prevailed,  the  Hellenic  race  and  language  were 
likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and  give  place  to  the  Punic  and 
Oscan.^  He  adjures  the  contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert 
this  miserable  issue  by  coming  to  a  compromise,  and  by  constitu- 
ting a  moderate  and  popular  government, — yet  with  some  rights 
reserved  to  the  ruling  £a.milies,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its  character ; 
including  Dionysius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokri),  Hipparlnus  son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  preserve  both 
people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato  delivers  the 
most  pathetic  admonitions.  He  recommends  a  triple  co-ordinate 
kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  transmission  in  the  families  of 
the  three  persons  just  named,  and  including  the  presidency  of 

1  Plato,  Bplst  Till.  pp.  868,  855,  866.  rucbv   yerof,    ^fct    £2,    idv    irep    ruv 

2  Plato,  Epistb  TiiL  866  B.  iktAvSi  cU6tmi«  yiymirai  rt  koa  awmKritv,  ^X*' 
varpCSa  koX  itpStv  oBtpairruiriav  koX  ra'  ihv  *i%  tpiiit,iav  riit  '^KKriviKrfi 
^vStAc  ^avrit  liiKtKia  ira<ra,  ^^oiViKMV 

SPlatarch,  Timoleon,  C.  1.  n  'OimcMi'  /mcra/SaAovo-a  tls  Tiva 

^Plato,    EpifrtoL     VUL    p.     853    F.  iwavrtlav   xai   icpdros.      rov-ntv 

....  6ioK49^<u  3*  *irb  Tov  JcvicAov  toiJ-  Sri  xp^  ""cUrp  vaoBvi».if^  irdvras  tov*  "EA- 

Tov  KOX  ri  Tvpavrtjcbr  airay  icai  th  Sjifjuo-  Aifvcv  riftytiv  ^Jipiuucov, 

9—9 
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religious  ceremonies,  with  an  ample  measure  of  dignity  and 
veneration,  but  very  little  active  political  power.  Advising  that 
impartial  arbitrators,  respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle 
terms  for  the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the 
combatants  to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication.* 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  double  line  of  Spartan 
kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Greece, — the 
commenda-  proposition  of  three  co-ordinate  kingly  families  did  not 
lesMtSe  appear  at  all  impracticable ;  nor  indeed  was  it  so, 
of  Syracuse  considering  the  small  extent  of  political  power  allotted 
^nyj!^"^*  to  them.  But  amidst  the  angry  passions  which  then 
OrbytSt^  raged,  and  the  mass  of  evil  which  had  been  done  and 
ejq^eiiing       suffered  on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  pacific 

ppann  .  j^y^jj^-pj^^j.^  ^f  whatever  position  or  character,  would 
find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any  such  salutary 
adjustment  as  had  emanated  from  the  Mantineian  Demdnax  at 
Kyrene,  between  the  discontented  Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  Battiad  princes.^  Plato's  recommendation  passed  un- 
heeded. He  died  in  348 — 347  B.C.,  without  seeing  any  mitiga- 
tion of  those  Sicilian  calamities  which  saddened  the!  last  years  of 
his  long  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  younger  Dionysius  contrived  to 
effect  his  return,  expelling  Hipparlnus  and  Nysaeus  from 
Ortygia,  and  establishing  himself  there  again  as  master.  As  he 
had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge,  his  rule  was  of 
that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb  recognized  as 
belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile.' 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  not 

Drunken       °^®  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temperance  which  had 

habite  of        contributed  so  much  to  his  success.    All  of  them  are 

siiui   °°^      said  to  have  been  of  drunken  and  dissolute  habits* — 

princes.         Dionysius  the  younger,  and  his  son  Apollokrates,  as 

well  as  Hipparlnus  and  Nysaeus.    Hipparlnus  was  assassinated 

while  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  ;    so  that  Nys»us  became  the 

representative  of  this  family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia 

by  the  return  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

1  Plato,  Epist.  Tiii.  p.  866.  Ad  regnum  quisquis  Tenit  ab  ezilio. 

3  Herodot  iv.  161.  4  Aristotle   and   Theopompus,   ap. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1.  Atiienaeum,  x.  pp.  486,  486 :  Theopomp. 

.    .    .    Regnabit  sanguine  multo  Fragm.  146,  204, 218,  ed.  Didot. 
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That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  had 
chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which  city  his  -  w.__ 
mother  Doris  was  a  native.  It  has  already  been  dependency 
stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had  augmented  and  Senoe^f  the 
nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  means  in  his  power,  as  an  {J^"*5S' 
appurtenance  of  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  He 
had  added  to  its  territory  all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy 
(comprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terina  to 
that  of  Skylletium),  once  belonging  to  Bhcgium,  Eaulonia,  and 
Hipponium.  But  though  the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus  increased, 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city,  being  converted  into  a  dependency 
of  the  Dionysian  family.^  As  such,  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  could  no  longer  maintain  himself 
in  Syracuse.  We  know  little  of  what  he  did ;  though  we  are 
told  that  he  revived  a  portion  of  the  dismantled  city  of  Rhegium 
under  the  name  of  Phoebia.^  Bhegium  itself  reappears  shortly 
afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own  name,  and  was 
probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of  the  second 
Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356 — 346  B.C.  was  one  of  great  pressure  and 
suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Qreeks,  arising  from  the  sufferings 
increased  power  of  the  inland  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  i[aSot 
These  Bruttians,   who    occupied    the    southernmost  9^^^ 
Calabria,  were  a  fraction  detached  from  the  general  Lucanians 
body  of   Lucanians  and    self-emancipated ;    having  ^||^^^the 
consisted  chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs    in  the  interior, 
mountain  communities,  who  threw  off  the  sway  of  their  Lucanian 
masters  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate  for  themselves. 
These  men,  especially  in  the  energetic  effort  which  marked  their 
early  independence,  were  formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on 
the  coast,  from  Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian  strait ;  and  more  than  a 
match  even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the 
Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired  to  Lokri 
after  tlie  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Syracuse,  soon  found  his  rule 
unacceptable  and  his  person  unpopular.  He  maintained  himself, 
seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  two  distinct  citadels 
in  the  town,  with  a  standing  army  under  the  command  of  the 
1  Aristotle,  Politic  v.  0,  7.  ^  strabo,  vL  p.  258. 
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Spartan  Pharax,  a  man  of  profligacy  and  violence.^  The 
Dionrsiiuat  co^<^u<^t  of  Dionysius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that 
Loiod— his  nothing  short  of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  the 
larity  and  resentment  of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  was  in 
^^J[^J^^^  the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage 
cruel  retell-  towards  the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in 
Lokriana  Lokn.  The  detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was 
f^Sie^  repressed  by  his  superior  force — ^not,  we  may  be  sure, 
relative*.  without  numerous  cruelties  perpetrated  against  indivi- 
dual persons  who  stood  on  their  defence — until  the  moment  arrived 
when  he  and  his  son  Apollokrat^  effected  their  second  return  to 
Ortygia.  To  ensure  so  important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius 
diminished  his  military  force  at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the  same 
time  left  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.  £ut 
after  his  departure  the  Lokrians  rose  in  insurrection,  over- 
powered the  reduced  garrison,  and  took  captive  these  unfortunate 
members  of  his  family.  Upon  their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the 
terrors  of  retaliation  for  the  enormities  of  the  despot  It  was  in 
vain  that  both  Dionysius  himself  and  the  Tarentines  ^  supplicated 
permission  to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom.  In 
vain  was  Lokri  besieged  and  its  territory  desolated.  The 
Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes  nor  deterred  by 
threats  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive  fury. 
After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife  and  family  of 
Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from  further  suffering  by  being 
strangled.*  With  this  revolting  tragedy  terminated  the  inaus- 
picious marital  connexion  begun  between  the  elder  Dionysius 
and  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power  at 
Lokri,  we  may  judge  how  he  woidd  behave  at  Syracuse.  The 
Syracusans  endured  more  evil  than  ever,  without  knowing  where 

1  Pluteroh,  Tlmoleon,  c.  11 ;  Compar.  Roman  territory  (Livy,  vii.  26.  26). 

Timoleon    and    Panl.    ^mlL    c.    2 ;  3  it  would  appear  that  relations  of 

Theopompus  ap.  Athenn.  zii.  p.  636 ;  amity,  or  amicable  dependence,  still 

Plutorch,  Beipub.  Oerend.  Pnecept  p.  subsisted     between     Dionysius     the 

821  D.     About  the  two  citadels  in  younger  and  the  Tarentines.     There 

Iiokri,  see  livy,  xxiz.  6.  was  seen  in  the  prytaneum,  or  govem- 

It  may  have  been  probably  a  pre-  ment-house  of  Tarentam,  a  splendid 

paratory  fleet  in  the  service  of  the  chandelier  with  866  burners,  a  present 

younger  Dionysius,  which  livy  men-  from  Dionysius  (Euphorion,  ap.  Athen- 

tions  to  have  been  ravs^ging  about  this  num,  zv.  p.  700). 

time  the  coast  of  Latium,  co-operating  >  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  260, 260 ;  Athenaens, 

with  the  Gauls  against  portions  of  the  zii.  p.  641. 
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to  look  for  help.     Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the  friend  of 
Dion,  nltimately  the  murderer  of  the  slain  Dion's  DtstresBof 
widow  and  sister)  had  now  established  himself  as  SS^ISSi 
despot  at  Leontini.    To  him  they  turned  as  an  auxi-  danger  from 
liary,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  force  sufficient  for  the  TheyiSoYoke 
expulsion  of  Dionysius.    Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  mkeSa^in 
proposition,  with  full  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  ™J®2ll?*'' 
of  such  expulsion,  when  achieved,  for  himself.    More*'  send  to 
over,  a  formidable  doud  was  now  gathering  from  the  S^*  **^ 
side  of  Carthage.   What  causes  had  rendered  Carthage  Corinth, 
inactive  for  the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and 
disunited,  we  do  not  know;  but  she  had  become  once  more 
aggressive,  extending  her  alliance  among  the  despots  of   the 
idand,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace  the 
independence   both   of  Sicily  and  of  Southern    Italy.^     The 
appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans  to  despair, 
and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assistance  from  Corinth. 
To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and  urgent  appeal,  setting  forth 
both  the  actual  suffering  and  approaching  peril  from  without. 
And  such  indeed  was  the  peril,  that,  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it 
might  well  seem  as  if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the 
point  of  receiving  fulfilment — Hellenism   as  well  as  freedom 
becoming  extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a  party,  yet 
an  unwilling  party.    He  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  secret 
for  his  purpose  it  was  better  to  join  the  Carthaginians,   ^?*^  **' 
with  whom  he  had  already  opened  negotiations,  and   with  the 
to  employ  their  forces,  first,  in  expelling  Dionysius ;  ^^^".h© 
next,  in  ruling  Syracuse  for  himself.    But  these  were  conapirM  to 
schemes  not  to  be  yet  divulged :  accordingly,  Hiketas  application 
affected  to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the  ^  Corinth. 
Syracusans  to  Corinth,  ihtending  from  the  beginning  to  frustrate 
its  success.^    He  expected,  indeed,  that  the  Corinthians  would 
themselves  decline  compliance ;  for  the  enterprise  proposed  to 
them  was  full  of  difficulty :  they  had  neither  injury  to  avenge, 
nor  profit  to  expect ;  while  the  force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not 
inconsiderable  with    a    suffering    colony,    would   probably   be 
neutralized  by  the  unsettled  and  degraded  condition  into  which 
1  Diodftr.  xvi.  67.  a  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2. 
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all  Central  Greece  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious 
strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable  moment. 
But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the  aggregate 
diminution  of  Grecian  power,  as  compared  with  the 
Ap^cation  ^^^  when  (seventy  years  before)  their  forefathers  had 
grraciue  sent  thither  to  solicit  aid  against  the  besieging 
received  by  armament  of  Athens — a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta, 
ttiUM^  and  Syracuse  herself  were  all  in  exuberant  vigour  as 
jotepaased  well  as  unimpaired  freedom.  However,  the  Corin- 
thians happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their  hands  as 
well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of  genuine 
affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their  colonies, 
was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was  passed, 
heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.^ 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.  £ut  a  leader  was  not 
Diffl  It  in  ®*^^y  found.  The  enterprise  presented  little  temp- 
flndbiffa  tation,  with  danger  and  difficulty  abundant  as  well 
leade^^  as  certain.  The  hopeless  discord  of  Syracuse  for  years 
jaoatofthe  past  was  well  known  to  all  the  leading  Corinthian 
<ltiz^  politicians  or  generab.  Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the 
TimSeon  is  ^"^°^®®  ^^^  successively  put  up  by  the  archons,  but 
proposed  all  with  one  accord  declined.  At  length,  while  the 
archons  hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown 
voice  in  the  crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of 
Timodemus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspira- 
tion;^ so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre-eminently 
excellent  did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without  difficulty, 
and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour — to  a  post 
which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous  history  of 
Antecedent  this  remarkable  man.  He  belonged  to  an  illustrious 
chawMcter  of  ^^^nily  i^  Corinth,  and  was  now  of  mature  age — 
Timoleon.  perhaps  about  fifty.  He  was  distinguished  no  less  for 
his  courage  than  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  Little 
moved  either  by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted 
in  his  patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well 

1  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8.  Btov  nvof ,  wf  comcci^,  ei?  t^vv  ififiakov' 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  8.     oAAa    ro«  rf  avtfpMiry,  Ac 
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as  of  traitors.^  The  government  of  Corinth  was,  and  always  had 
been,  oligarchical ;  but  it  was  a  regular,  constitutional,  oligarchy  ; 
while  the  Corinthian  antipathy  against  despots  was  of  old 
standing,'  hardly  less  strong  than  that  of  democratical  Athens. 
As  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of 
Timoleon  and  his  submission  to  discipline  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more  forcibly  from 
contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timophan^  who  hu  conduct 
possessed  the  soldier-like  merits  of  bravery  and  ^^^^ 
energetic  enterprise,  but  combined  with  them  an  mophanfts, 
unprincipled  ambition,  and  an  unscrupulous  prosecu-  he  saves  in 
tion  of  selfish  advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  ^***^®- 
military  qualities  of  Timophanes,  however,  gained  for  him  so 
much  popularity,  that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corinthian  service.  Timoleon,  animated  with  a  full  measure  of 
brotherly  attachment,  not  only  tried  to  screen  his  defects  as  well 
as  to  set  off  his  merits,  but  also  incurred  the  greatest  perils  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In  a  battle  against  the  Argeians 
and  Kleonseans,  Timophanes  was  commanding  the  cavalry,  when 
his  horse,  being  wounded,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  very  near 
to  the  enemy.  The  remaining  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their 
commander  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction ;  but  Timoleon, 
who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth  from  the 
ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timophanes  with  his 
shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just  about  to  pierce  him.  He  made 
head  single-handed  against  them,  warding  off  numerous  spears 
and  darts,  and  successfully  protected  his  fallen  brother  until 
succour  arrived,  though  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himself.' 

This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration  towards 
Timoleon.  But  it  also  procured  sympathy  for  Timophanes,  who 
less  deserved  it  The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great 
risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  Athenian 
allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to  seize  it,  but  were  disappointed 
through  timely  notice  given  at  Corinth.*    To  arm  the  people  being 

iPlatarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8.    .    .    .  madeont. 
^i\6vaTpii  Si  KoX  npaot  fiio^epdi^AK,  o<ra        ^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.   evel  fi*  oj 

fii^  cr^oopa  futvorvpavvot  ttvat  koX  /uu(ro*  KopiV^ioi,^  Mi6Tt9  M^  irdBoiev  ola  koI 

irovnpof.  irpoTtpov  vwh  rStv  ov/t/uiaxw  arroPaXoV' 

2  Herodotw  ▼.  92.  res  ■riji'  irdA.ii',  &C. 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  At  what  The  Corinthians  were  carrying  on 
time  this  battle  took  place  cannot  be  war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and 
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regarded  as  dangerous  to  tlie  existing  oligarchy,^  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  equip  a  standing  force  of  400  paid  foreigu 
makes  him-  soldiers,  and  establish  them  as  a  permanent  garrison 
^dcoT*  ^^  ^^®  s^^^^g  ^^^  ^0%  citadeL  The  command  of 
mits  gross  this  garrison,  with  the  mastery  of  the  fort,  was  entrusted 
— &noieon  to  Timophanes.  A  worse  choice  could  not  have  been 
companfons  ^^^'  The  new  commander— seconded  not  only  by 
putsWm  his  regiment  an^^  his  strong  position,  but  also  by- 
some  violent  partisans  whom  he  took  into  his  pay  and 
armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens — speedily  stood  forth  as  despot, 
taking  the  whole  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  seized 
numbers  of  the  chief  citizens,  probably  all  the  members  of  the 
oligarchical  councils  who  resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to 
death  without  even  form  of  trial^  Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken  "vote  which  had  raised 
up  a  new  Periander  among  them.  But  to  Timoleon,  the  crimes 
of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow.  He 
first  went  up  to  the  acropolis^  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  conjur- 
ing him  emphatically  by  the  most  sacred  motives,  public  as  well 
as  private,  to  renounce  his  disastrous  projects.  Timophanes  re- 
pudiated the  appeal  with  contempt.  Timoleon  had  now  to  choose 
between  his  brother  and  his  country.  Again  he  went  to  the 
acropolis,  accompanied  by  iEschylus,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Timo- 
phanes— ^by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate  friend — ^perhaps 
also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleides.  Admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Timophanes,  they  renewed  their  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions ;  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his  tyrannical  courses. 
But  all  their  pleading  was  without  effect.  Timophanes  first 
laughed  them  to  scorn ;  presently,  he  became  exasperated,  and 
would  hear  no  more.  Finding  words  unavailing,  they  now  drew 
their  swords  and  put  him  to  death,  Timoleon  lent  no  hand  in 
the  deed,  but  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden,  and  in 
a  flood  of  tears.* 

Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when  (in  366  avt\i»v  oxpirovs  rStv  irpwrftiv  woXirwy, 

B.C.)  the  Athenians  laia  their  plan  for  aveiti^tv  avrb^  iavrhv  ritpavvov. 
seizing  the  city.      The  Corinthians,        Diod6ru8  (xvi.  65)  coincides  in  the 

having  heard  of  it  in  time,  took  mea-  main  fact,  but  differs  in  several  de- 

sures  to  frustrate  it.    See  Xenophdn,  tails.  .        ♦^ 

Hellen.  vii.  4,  4—5.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.     audts 

1  AristoteL  Politic.  ▼.  6,  9.  cLvdfiri  irpb«  t6v  aS€\4t6v,  Ac. 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4.    <rvxvovt  '    *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  Comehua 
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With  the  life  of  Timophanes  paaeed  away  the  despotism  which 
had  already  b^un  its  crushing  influence  upon  the  iieoefldai 
Corinthians.      TI16  mercenary  force  was  either  dis-  effecUof 
missed  or  placed  in  safe  hands ;  the  .acropolis  became  mM>iiCk>- 
again  part  of  a  free  city ;  the  Corinthian  constitution  J^^g^t 
was  revived  as  before.    In  what  manner  this  change  il>v«r<i> 
was  accomplished,  or  with  what  measure  of  violence 
it  was  accompanied,  we  are  left  in  ignorance,  for  Plutarch  tells 
us  hardly  anything  except  what  personally  concerns  Timoleon. 
We  learn,  however,  that  the  expressions  of  joy  among  the  citizens, 
at  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, were  vehement  and  universal.    So  strongly  did  this  tide  of 
sentiment  ran,  as  to  carry  along  with  it,  in  appearance,  even 
those  who  really  regretted  the  departed  despotism.    Afraid  to 
^y  what  they  reaUy  felt  about  the  deed,  these  men  gave  only 
the  more  abundant  utterance  to  their  hatred  of  the  doer.    Though 
it  was  good  that  Timophanes  should 'be  killed  (they  said),  yet 
that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law, 
^as  a  deed  which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt 
and  abomination.    The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view  com- 
pletely opposite.     They  expressed  the  warmest  admiration  as 
well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.    They  extolled  the  combina- 
tion of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted  magnanimity  and 
IKitriotism,  each  in  its  right  place  and  properly  balanced,  which 
niarked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon.    He  had  displayed  his  fra- 
ternal affection  by  encountering  the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  hfe  of  Timophanes.    But  when  that 
brother,  instead  of  an  innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy 
of  Corinth,  Timoleon  had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of 

Nepoa,  Timol.  c .  1 ;  Plutarch,  Beipab.  to  show  that  they  had  just  been  offering 

C^QcL  Pnecept.  p.  808  A.    That  Tele-  sacrifice,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 

Ueid£s  was  present  and  took  part  in  gods  respecting  what  they  were  about 

^e  deed— though   Plutarch    directly  to  do. 

Q&mes  only  .fiscnylus  and  Orthagoras        Nepos  says  that  Timoleon  was  not 

--seems  to  be  implied  in  an  inairect  actually  present  at  the  moment  of  his 

*Dn8ion  afterwaras  (c.  7),  where  Tele-  brother's  death,  but  stood  out  of  the 

^dte  says  to  Timoleon  after  his  room  to  prevent  assistance  from  ar- 

nomination  to  the  Sicilian  command,  riving;. 

«»  yvv  KoAwf  dviavtirpf ,  rvpavvov  oirnpiy-        Diod6rus  (xvi.  66)  states  that  Timo- 

<«fai  S6iou.€v    av  a  ^avAw$,  d5cA-  leon  slew  his  brother  in  the  market- 

^1^.  place.    But  the  account  of  Plutarch 

The  presence  of  the  prophet  seems  appears  preferable. 
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patriotism,  to  the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and 
interest  than  of  fraternal  affection.^ 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majority,  a 
Bj|.jgy  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number,  respecting  the 

reproach  behaviour  of  Timoleon.  In  his  mind,  however,  the 
by  his  general  strain  of  encomium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown 

mother.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  compensate  the  language  of  reproach,  in 
itself  so  much  more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority. 
Among  that  minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single 
voice  told  with  profound  impression — his  mother  Demariste, 
mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophan§8.  Demariste  not  only 
thought  of  her  murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow, 
but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the  authors  of  the  deed. 
She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head  of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to 
see  him  again,  and  shut  her  doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of 
earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  -more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly 
miserable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  gratitude  of 
mental  Corinth.     Of  his  strong  fraternal  affection  for  Timo- 

lim^n!  phan^s,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  no  doubt  Such 
He  shuts  affection  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  accompanied 
and  ret^s  his  tyraniiicidal  friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless 
from  public  flowed  back  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul, 
after  the  deed  was  done.  But  when  to  this  internal 
source  of  distress  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from 
contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  with  the  sting  of  the 
maternal  Erinnys,  he  became  agonized  even  to  distraction.  Life 
was  odious  to  him  ;  he  refused  for  some  time  all  food,  and  deter- 
mined to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing  but  the  pressing 
solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from  executing  the  resolve. 
But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to  him  spirit  for  the  duties 
of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the  haunts  of  men,  buried 
himself  in  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in  the  country,  and  refrained 
from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus 
hid  himself  like  a  self-condemned  criminal,  and  even  when  time 
had  somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still 
shunned  every  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more 
than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of  twenty 
1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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Tears  ^  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timophan^  to  the 
imival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid.  During  all  this 
time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  willingness  of 
admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once  chosen  to  undertake 
any  important  command  or  office.  At  length  the  vox  Dti  is 
heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd,  dispelling  the  tormenting 
nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed  his  soul,  and  restoring 
him  to  healthy  and  honourable  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and  iBschylus 
in  killing  Timophan^  was  in  the  highest  degree  tute- 
lary to  Corinth.    The  despot  had  already  imbrued  his  jad^ents 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and  would  have  J^^^SSnt 
been  condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  mindi  on 
to  worse,  multiplying  the  number  of  victims  as  a  con-  Timoleon. 
dition  of  preserving  his  own  power.    To  say  that  the  S^mSffch 
deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at 
all,  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  obtained  that  easy 
access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it    And  even  Timoleon  and 
^schylus  could  not  make  the  attempt  without  the  greatest  hazard 
to  themselves.     Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  death  of 
Timophanes  would  be  avenged  on  the  spot,  nor  are  we  told  how 
they  escaped  such  vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.    It  has 
heen  already  stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiment  towards 
Timoleon  was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot 
•'md  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide,  yet  with  a  large  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 
minds.      In  modem  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in  the 
opposite  scale.    The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family  covers  a 
^rger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  compared  with  obli- 
gations towards  country,  than  it  did  in  ancient  times,  while  that 
intense  antipathy  i^^ainst  a  despot  who  overtops  and  overrides  the 
laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  which  stood  in  the 
foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous  feeling,  has  now  disappeared. 
Usurpation  of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  generally  among 
the  European  public  as  a  crime  only  where  it  displaces  an  estab- 
lished king  already  in  possession ;  where  there  is  no  king,  the 
successful  usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than  censure,  and  few 
1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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readers  would  have  been  displeased  with  Timoleon  had  he  even 
seconded  his  brother's  attempt  But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon 
and  of  his  age  generally,  even  neutrality  appeared  in  the  light  of 
treason  to  his  country,  when  no  other  man  but  he  could  rescue 
her  from  the  despot.  This  sentiment  is  strikingly  embodied  in 
the  comments  of  Plutarch,  who  admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide 
as  an  act  of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  complains  that  the 
internal  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a  level  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  act ;  that  the  great  mental  suffering  which  he 
endured  afterwards  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of  character  ; 
that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having  been 
once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him  against 
scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that  after-shame  and  repent- 
ance which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic  act  The  anti- 
thesis, between  Plutarch  and  the  modern  European  point  of 
view,  is  here  pointed,  though  I  think  his  criticisms  unwarranted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed 
and  repentant  for  having  killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the 
mournful  condition  of  a  man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments, 
and  obeying  that  which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gation, he  of  necessity  suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other. 
Probably  the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of 
Timophan^  only  that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  resolution,  a 
resolution  in  which  iEschylus,  another  near  relative,  took  even  a 
larger  share  than  he. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called  upon  to 
Timoleon  Is  ^^®  ^^®  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  Syracuse.  As 
appointed  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed,  Telekleid^  addressed  to 
to  Syracuse  him  a  few  words,  emphatically  exhorting  him  to 
—he  accepts  g^rain  every  nerve,  and  to  show  what  he  was  worth 
command—  —with  this  remarkable  point  in  conclusion — "  If  you 
of  Tele-  now  come  off  with  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for 
kieid^s.  having  slain  a  despot ;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as 
fratricides"! 

1  Plutarch,   Timoleon,   c.   7.     Dio-  represents  the  application  from  Syra- 

ddrus  (xvl.    65)   states    this   striking  cuse  as  having  come  to  Corinth  shortly 

antithesis  as  if  it  was  put  by  the  after  the  death  of*Timophands,  and 

senate    to    Timoleon,    on    conferring  while  the  trial  of  Timoleon  was  yet 

upon  him   the  new  command.     He  pending.     He  says  that  the  senate 
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He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
But  the  Corintbians,  though  they  had  resolved  on  the   prepara- 
eipedition,  were   not  prepared  either  to  vote  any  ttonsmade 

•J       1-1  i_-j  X  •!  1-  byTlmoleon 

considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve  in  large  number  as  ^iis  acuity 

volimteers.    Tbe  means  of  Timoleon  were  so  extremely  Sig^w^* 
limited,  that  be  was  unable  to  equip  more  than  seven  ^Jj°'  **** 
triremes,  to  wbich  the  Korkyrseans   (animated  by  merce- 
common  sympatby  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  '"^®"- 
of  the  despot  Hippokrates  ^)  added  two  more,  and  the  Leukadians 
one.     Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  lOOO  soldiers,  reinforced 
afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.     A  few  of  the  principal 
Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus,  and  Neon  among  them — 
accompanied  bim.    But  the  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
miscellaneous  mercenaries, — some  of  whom  had  served  under  the 
Phokians  in  tbe  Sacred  War  (recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had 
incurred  so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Mphian  temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.2 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine  volunteers 
in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formidable  difficulties   ^ 
and  the  doubtful  reward  were    obvious  from  the  miseofthe 
^^eginning.      But  even  before  the  preparations  were  !32»nd^ 
completed,  news  came  which  seemed  to  render  it  all  JJ^^^^^^. 
l)ut  hopeless.      Hiketas  sent  a  second  mission,  re-  taa,  with- 
tracting  all  that  he  had  said  in  the  first,  and  desiring  hinuelf 
that  no  expedition  might  be  sent  from  Corinth.    Not  ^rfnt^fj^n 
having  received  Corinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said),  he  alUance. 
had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  ^t  m?     ^ 
Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any  Corinthian  ^^^^^f  v^ 
soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily.    This  communication,  aentto 
greatly  exasperating  the  Corinthians  against  Hiketas,      ^^' 
tendered  them  more  hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down.    Yet  their 
zeal  for  active  service,  £Eff  &om  being  increased,  was  probably  even 

nominated  nmoleon  to  the  oommand,  cuse,  an  interval  of  much  mental  snf- 

m  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  pro-  f  ering  to  Timoleon. 
Booncing  sentence  one  way  or  the        ^  Herodot  vii  156. 
othtt.  3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8. 11. 12. 30; 

I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch,  Diod.  xvi.  66 :  Pint.  Ser.  Num.  Vmd. 

f>  preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long  p.  552.      In  the  Aristotelian  treatise, 

uterral  between  the  aeath  of  Timo-  Rhetorica  ad  Alexandrum,  s.  9,  Time- 

Pba&te  and  the  application  from  Syra*  leon  is  said  to  have  had  nine  ships. 
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abated  by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.    If  Timoleon 

even  reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies,  without 

a  single  friend  of  importance : — for  without  Hiketas,  the  Syracusan 

people  were  almost  helpless.    But  it  now  seemed  impossible  that 

Timoleon  with  his  small  force  could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian  shore, 

in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet^ 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the  gods  held 

^     ,  out   to    Timoleon  the  most   favourable    signs    and 

Timoleon  xt  ^        i      j-j    i.  •  • 

Mtoontfor    omens.      Not  only  did  he  receive  an  encouraging^ 

a  raSiii^*^     answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was  actually  in  the 

squadron—    temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  wreaths  and  symbols 
favourable         -.-,,«  t»    ^       .   .  i.,        -. 

omens  and     of  Victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  his  head. 

^^^        The  priestesses  of  Persephone  learnt  from  the  goddess 

«i^  the        in  a  dream  that  she  was  about  to  sail  with  Timoleon 

for  Sicily,  her  own  favourite  island.    Accordingly  he 

caused  a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  two 

goddesses  (DSmSt^r  and  Persephone)  who  were  to  accompany 

him.  '  And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron  struck 

across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this  sacred  trireme 

was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  heaven ;  while  a 

burning  torch  on  high,  similar   to  that  which    was  usually 

carried  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ran  along  with  the  ship  and 

guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper  landing  place  at  Metapontum. 

Such    manifestations    of  divine  presence  and    encouragement, 

properly  certified  and  commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered 

the  voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  armament^ 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when,  after  dis- 
Timoleon  regarding  a  formal  notice  from  a  Carthaginian  man> 
a^ves  at^  of- war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Italy  and  at  last 
is  prevented  reached  lUiegium.  This  city,  having  been  before 
tagSic^?'*  partially  revived  under  the  name  of  Phoebia,  by  the 
^aCartha-  younger  Dionysius,  appears  now  as  reconstituted 
of  superior  under  its  old  name  and  with  its  full  former  autonomy, 
si^us  mes-  ^"^^®  *^^  overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokri  and  in  Italy 
^  firom  generally.  Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes,  double  the 
force  of  Timoleon,  were  found  at  Rhegium  awaiting 
his  arrival — ^with  envoys  from  Hiketas  aboard.  These  envoys 
came  with  what  they  pretended  to  be  good  news.    **  Hiketas  had 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.       s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  a  8 ;  Diodftr.  zvi  60. 
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recently  gained  a  capital  victory  over  Dionysios,  whom  he  had 
expelled  from  most  part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now  blocking  up 
in  Qrtygia,  witli  hopes  of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a 
Cartbagioian  fleet.  The  common  enemy  being  thus  at  the  end 
of  his  resources,  the  war  could  not  be  prolonged.  Hiketas 
therefore  trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send  back  to  Corinth  his 
fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous.  If  Timoleon  would  do 
this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  personally  at 
Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  j;iim  in  the  resettlement  of 
tihat  unhappy  city.  But  he  could  not  admit  the  Corinthian 
armament  into  tlie  island  ;  moreover,  even  had  he  been  willing, 
the  Carthaginians  peremptonly  forbade  it,  and  were  prepared,  in 
case  of  need,  to  repel  it  with  their  superior  naval  Ibrce  now  in 
the  strait."  i 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Carthaginians 

now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the  vehement  indigna-   34,^4^-^^ 

tion  of  the  armament.     Instead  of  being  their  friend,   of  Timoleon 

or  even  neutral,  he  was  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced   acx^  to 

enemy,  emancipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  ^^Jij^ 

to  divide  it  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians,   with  the 

^et  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was   ^^*8^®*- 

impossible  to  cross  the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of 

double  force.    Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in 

which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Ehegium,  eagerly  sympathizing 

with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation,  co-operated.    In  an 

interview    with  the  envoys  of   Hiketas  as  well    as  with  the 

Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the  conditions 

prescribed  by  Hiketas,  admitting  at  once  that  it  was  useless  to 

stand  out.     But  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  them  that  he  had 

^en  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armament  for  Sicilian 

purposes,  and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if  he  now 

conducted  it  back  without  touching  the  island,  except  under  the 

pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demonstrable  to 

all,  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses.     He  therefore 

(lesired  them  to    appear,  along  with   him,  before  the  public 

assembly  of  Bhegium,  a  neutral  city  and  common  friend  of  both 

parties.     They  would  then  publicly  repeat  the  communication 

wliich  they  had  already  made  to  him,  and  they  would  enter  into 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  9 ;  Dioddr.  zvi.  68. 
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formal  engagement  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as 
soon  as  Diony&ius  should  be  expelled.  Such  proofing  would 
make  the  people  of  Rhegium  witnesses  on  both  points.  They 
would  testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend 
himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before 
invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had  exacted  everything  in  his 
power  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  Syracuse  ;  they  would  testify- 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the  guarantee  now  given 
should  be  hereafter  evaded.^ 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  nor  the  Carthaginian  com- 
y  manders  had  any  motive  to  decline  what  seemed  to 

meeting  in  them  an  unmeaning  ceremony.  Both  of  them  accord- 
^^eon"  i^gly  attended,  along  with  Timoleon,  before  the 
JjdtheCar-  public  assembly  of  Rhegium  formally  convened.  The 
bott  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  (a  practice  usual  during 

^Ment  at  it  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  public  assembly) :  the  Carthaginian  men- 
9>^|^^*  of- war  lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for 
which  immediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  the 

iS^  my,  crews  ashore,  since  all  chance  of  hostility  seemed  to 
to°^?h&  ^  P^^  What  had  been  already  communicated  to 
fleet  over  to   Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  was 

®  ^'  now  repeated  in  formal  deposition  before  the  assembly ; 

the  envoys  of  Hiketas  probably  going  into  the  case  more  at  lengdi, 
with  certain  flourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity. 
Timoleon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener ;  but  before  he  could 
rise  to  reply,  various  Rhegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again.  A 
long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often  trying  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always  apparently 
constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive  Rhegine.  During  this 
long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in  the  harbour  were  not  idle. 
One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  quitted  their 
anchorage  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  directing  their  course  towards 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding, 
neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it 
At  length  the  other  Qrecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in  pro- 
gress; that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour. 
Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly, 
1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  concealing  his  escape, 
and  got  aboard  immediately.  His  absence  was  not  discovered  at 
firsts  the  debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present,  and 
intentionally  prolonged  by  the  Rhegine  speakers.  At  length  the 
truth,  could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the 
Carthaginians  found  out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were 
mere  stratagems,  and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared. 
Bat  they  found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was 
already  on  tlie  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  all 
arrived  safe  and  without  opposition.  Overreached  and  humi- 
liated, his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement  wrath  against  the 
Hh^ines,  who  reminded  them  that  Carthaginians  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  complain  of  deception  in  others.^ 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had  overcome 
a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insurmountable,  exalted  Timoleon  at 
both  his  ovm  fame  and  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.   ^*^5J|iaj,j 
They  were  now  safe  in  Sicily,  at  Tauromenium,  a  SicDy— 
recent  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxus,   strength  of 
receiving  hearty  welcome  from  Andromactus,  the  ^liStoln 
leading  citizen  of  the  place,  whose  influence  was  so  SicUy— 
mildly  exercised,  and  gave  such  complete  satisfaction,   derSyat 
tiiat  it  continued  through  and  after  the  reform  of  Syracuse. 
Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have  swept  it  away 
if  they    had  desired.    Andromachus,  having  been  forward  in 
inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him, 
and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to  the  menaces  sent  over  from 
B.hegiuni  by  the  Carthaginians,  after  they  had  vainly  pursued 
the  Corinthian  squadron  to  Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty  auxiliaries, 
compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Timoleon  had  to 
contend — enemies  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For  Hiketas, 
incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised  at  Rhegium,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  interruption  to  the  blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on 
against  Ortygia,  sent  for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian 
men-of-war  to  Syracuse,  the  harbour  of  which  place  was 
presently  completely  beset.^  A  large  Carthaginian  land  force 
was  also  acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island, 
with  considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella  and 
I  Plntaich,  Timoleon,  c.  10,  U.         3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 
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others.^  The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots :  Mamerkus 
at  Elatana ;  Leptines  at  ApoUonia ;'  Nikodemus  at  Kentoripa  ; 
ApoUoniadSs  at  Agjrriuni ;'  from  whom  Timoleon  could  expect 
no  aid,  except  in  so  feu:  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of 
the  Carthaginians.  And  the  Syracosans,  even  when  they  heard 
of  his  arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge 
hopes  of  serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  tlie 
formidable  array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under  their 
walls.  Moreover  what  guarantee  had  they  that  Timoleon  would 
turn  out  better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and  others  before  him  1 — 
seductive  promisers  of  emancipation,  who,  if  they  succeeded, 
forgot  the  words  by  which  they  had  won  men's  heai-ts,  and 
thought  only  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  sceptre  of  the 
previous  despot,  perhaps  even  aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his 
rule  1  Such  was  the  question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen 
of  Syracuse  amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made 
the  name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver 
and  a  new  scourge.^ 

It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such  well- 
Success  of  grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first  no  one  believed  in 
2  a2^"  him ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  baneful  effects  of  that 
num.  He  mistrust  which  his  predecessors  had  everywhere 
an3*dSat8  inspired.  The  messengers  whom  he  sent  round  were 
S  bSTSs  ^^  coldly  received,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find  no 
superior  in  allies  beyond  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 
number.  ^^   length   one  invitation,  of   great  importance, 

reached  him,  from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about  forty  miles  inland 
from  Tauromenium — a  native  Sikel  town,  seemingly  in  part 
hellenised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but  venerated  as  sacred  to  the 
god  Adranus,  whose  worship  was  diffused  throughout  all  Sicily. 
The  Adranites  being  politically  divided,  at  the  same  time  that 
one  party  sent  the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched  a 
similar  message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini, 
Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timoleon  at  Tauromenium, 
and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000  troops,  to 
occupy  so  important  a  place.    He  arrived  there  in  the  evening, 

1  Dioddr.  xvl.  67.  «  Diodftr.  xvi  82. 

DlX"^.^*2.'"""'~"'    "•    ''-'*•        *  Plutarch.  Timoleon.  c.  11. 
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found  no  enemy,  and  establislied  his  camp  without  the  walls, 
believing  himself  already  master  of  the  -place,    Timoleon,  with 
his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success 
except  in  surprise.  Accordingly,  on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium, 
he  made  no  great  progress  the  first  day,  in  order  that  no  report 
of  his  approax^b.  might  reach  Adranum  ;  but  on  the  next  morning 
he  marched  with  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest 
yet  most  rugged  paths.    On  arriving  within  about  three  miles 
of  Adranum,  he  was  informed  that  the  troops  from  Syracuse, 
havii^  just  finished  their  march,  had  encamped  near  the  town, 
not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.    His  officers  were  anxious  that  the 
men  should  be  refreshed  after  their  very  fatiguing  march,  befoi*e 
they  "ventured  to  attack  an  army  four  times  superior  in  number. 
But  Timoleon  earnestly  protested  against  any  such  delay,  entreat- 
ing them  to  follow  him  at  once  against  the  enemy,  as  the  only 
chance  of  finding  them  unprepared.    To  encourage  them  he  at 
once  took  up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their  head,  carrying  it  on 
his  arm  (the  shield  of  the  general  was  habitually  carried  for  him 
by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the  fatiguing  march,  which  he  had 
himself  performed  on  foot  as  well  as  they.    The  soldiers  obeyed, 
and  the  effort  was  crowned  by  complete  success.    The  troops  of 
HiketaSy  unarmed  and  at  their  suppers,  were  taken  so  completely 
by  surprise,  that,  in  spite  of  their  superior  number,  they  fled 
with  scarce  any  resistance.    From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300 
of  them  only  were  slain.    But  600  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  its  appurtenances,  was  taken,  with  scarcely 
the  loss  of  a  man.     Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse.^ 

This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — ^and  the  acquisition 
of  Adranum  which  followed  it — produced  the  strong- 
est sensation   throughout  Sicily.    It  counted  even  po^t^lf 
for  more  than  a  victory  :  it  was  a  declaration  of  the  J^^^f 
gods  in  favour  of  Timoleon.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Timoleon— 
holy  town,  opening  their  gates  and  approaching  him  up  ^  the 
with  awe-stricken  reverence,  recounted  the  visible  gi^cuse. 
manifestations  of  the  god  Adranus  in  his  favour.    At 
the  moment  when  the  battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the 
portals  of  the  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the  god 

1  Platarch,  Timoleon^.  12 ;  Diodftr.    in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  and  of 
xtL  08.    Dioddrus  and  Platarch  agree   prisoners  on  the  side  of  Hiketas. 
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braadisliing  his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on  his  face.'^ 
Such  facts,— verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities,— contributed  hardly  less  than  the  victory  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  Timoleon.  He  received  offers  of  alliance  from  Tyndaris 
and  several  other  towns,  as  well  as  from  Mamerkus  despot  of 
Katana,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes  in  the 
island.^  So  numerous  were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired, 
and  so  much  was  his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that 
he  now  ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
defy  Hiketas,  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  second 
engagement  with  the  victor  of  Adranum.' 

Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse — except  Ortygia, 
against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of  blockade,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  occupying  the 
harbour.  Timoleon  was  in  no  condition  to  attack  the 
place,  and  would  have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire, 
as  his  enemies  did  not  choose  to  come  out.  But  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  manifestations  of  the  two  god- 
desses, and  of  the  god  Adranus,  in  his  favour,  were 
neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real  boon  was  now 
thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as  neither  skill  nor  valour 
could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Ortygia 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  from  his  walls  the 
approaching  army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of  the  victory  of 
Adranum.  He  had  already  begun  to  despair  of  his  own  position 
of  Ortygia  ;*  where  indeed  he  might  perhaps  hold  out  by  bold 


Position  of 
DionyduB 
in  Ortygia 
—he  re- 
solves to 
fiurrender 
that  for- 
tress to 
Timoleon, 
stipulating 
for  safe 
conveyance 
and  shelter 
at  Corinth. 


1  Pint.  Timoleon,  c.  12. 

2  Plat.  Timoleon,  c.  18 :  Diod.  xvt  69. 
s  Diod6r.  xvi.  68, 69.   That  Timoleon 

marched  up  to  Syracuse  is  stated  by 
Dioddrus,  tnough  not  by  Plutarch.  I 
follow  Dioddrus  so  far,  because  it 
makes  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
regard  to  Dionysius  more  clear  and 
intelligible. 

But  Dioddrus  adds  two  further 
matters  which  cannot  be  correct.  He 
afiSrms  that  Timoleon  pursued  Hiketas 
at  a  running  pace  (Soofuuoi)  imme- 
diately from  the  flela  of  battle  at 
Adranum  to  Syracuse,  and  that  he 
then  got  possession  of  the  portion  of 
■Syracuse  called  Epipolae. 

Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Timoleon  could  get  his  troops  even  up 


to  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum,  with- 
out some  previous  repose,  so  long  and 
fatiguing  was  the  march  which  they 
had  undergone  from  Tauromenium. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  they 
can  have  been  either  inclined  or  com- 
petent to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace) 
Hiketas  immediately  from  the  field  of 
battle  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse. 

Next,  it  will  appear  from  subse- 
quent operations  that  Timoleon  did 
not  on  this  occasion  get  possession  of 
any  other  portion  of  Syracuse  than  the 
Islet  Ortygia,  surrendered  to  him  by 
Dionysius.  Me  did  not  enter  Epipols 
until  afterwards. 

4  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18.^  aireipi}- 
icws  ^5-1}  rots  iX.vi<ri  koX  fuxfiov  avokuritv 
eiciroXiopicetatfai,  &C. 
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effort  and  steady  endurance,  bnt  without  any  reasonable  chance 
of  again  becomixig  master  of  Syracuse — a  chance  which  Timoleon 
and  the  Gorintliian  intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than 
ever.     Dionysius  was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic 
character  and  personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might 
have   made    liead  against  such  difficulties,   but  indolent  and 
drunken  in  his  habits,  not  relishing  a  sceptre  when  it  could  only 
be  mcdntained  by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand 
out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war.^    Under  these  disposi- 
tions, the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to  him  the  idea, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his  resignation 
subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum  and  comfortable 
future  maintenance  ;  for  to  a  Grecian  despot,  with  the  odium  of 
past  severities  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abnegation  of  power 
was  hardly   ever   possible,  consistent  with  personal  security.' 
But  Dionysius  felt  assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee 
of  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection  at 
Corinth,  with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away  with 
him  ;  since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the   surrender  of   Ortygia — a   treasure  of  inestimable   worth. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent 
envoys  to  Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There   was  little   difficulty  in  arranging  terms.    Dionysius 
stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  movable 
property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undisturbed  residence  g©^^" 
in  that  city ;  tendering  in  exchange  the  unconditional  troop*  *<> 
surrender  of  Ortygia  with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and   OrtygSi, 
magazines.    The  convention  was  concluded  forthwith,   oiwiysl^ 
and  three  Corinthian  officers — Telemachus,  Eukleides,   *°*o  °^ 
and  Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge 
of  the  place.     Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though 
they   were    obliged  to  elude  the  blockade   by  stealing  in  at 
several    times,   and    in    small    companies.      Making    over    to 
them  the    possession    of   Ortygia   with   the    command   of  his 
garrison,   Dionysius  passed,    with   some    money   and   a  small 
number  of  companions,  into  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  who  con- 

1  Tacitus,  Histor.  iii.  70.   Respecting  belli  causa  erat ". 
the  last  days  of  the  Emperor  Yitellius.        ^  See,  among  other  illustrations  of 

"Ipse,  neque  jnbendi  neque  vetandi  this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of  Soldn 

potens,  non  jam  Imperator,  sed  tantum  (Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  14). 
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veyed  him  away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syracuse.^ 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a  prisoner  in 
Timoieon  *^®  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  that  island  over 
sends  news  which  his  father  as  well  as  himself  had  reigned  all- 
cess  to  Co^  powerful,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Dfonysluli^  either  hatred  or  contempt  to  every  one — except  so  far 
himself  in  as  the  immense  boon  which  he  had  conferred,  by 
surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for  him  an  indulgent 
forbearance !  He  was  doubtless  eager  for  immediate  departure 
to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less  anxious  to  send  him 
thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  accomplished. 
Although  not  fifty  days^  had  yet  elapsed  since  Timoleon's 
landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to  announce  a  decisive 
victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped  around  him,  and  the 
possession  of  the  inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a 
garrison  equal  in  number  to  his  own  army  ;  the  despatches  being 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the 
terrific  name  of  Dionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had 
been  chiefly  aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme ^  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important  events, 
together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to  the  dethroned 
ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18 ;  Dioddr.  as  if  the  difference  between  the  two 

xvi.  70.     Dioddrns  appears  to  me  to  were  not  worth   noticing.     Probably 

misdate  these  facts,  placing  the  capita-  the  language  of  Timseus  may  have 

lation  of  Dionysius  and  the  surrender  deserved  blame  as  ill-mannered,  but 

of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  ajter  the  cap-  the  matter  of  fact  appears  to  me  to 

ture  of  the  other  portion  of  Syracuse  have  been  perfectly  worth  correcting, 

by  Timoleon.     I    follow    Plutarch's  To  send  Dionysius  in  a  trireme  was 

chronology,  which  places  the  capita-  treating  him  as  prisoner  in  a  respectful 

lation  of  Ortygia  first.  manner,  which  Timoleon  was  doubtless 

a  i>i»f»w.>«  T«n.yvi^«  «  iA  bound  to  do,  and  which  he  would  be 

-J  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  16.  inclined  to  do  on  his  own  account- 

3  Theopompus  stated  that  Dionysius  seeing  that  he  had  a  strong  interest  in 

had  gone  from  Sicily  to  Corinth  in  a  making  the  entry  of  Dionysius  as  a 

merchant-ship  (mtioTpovvvAi}).  Timaeus  captive   into   Corinth   an  impressive 

contradicted  this  assertion,  seemingly  sight.    Moreover,  the  trireme  would 

with  his  habitual  asperity,  and  stated  reach  Corinth  more  speedily  than  the 

that  Dionysius  had  been  s«nt  in  a  ship  merchantman. 

of  war  iyi(t  iioKpq).    See  Timeeus,  Frag-  That  Dionysius  should  go  in  a  mer- 

ment  133;  Theopompus,  Fragm.  216,  chant-ship  was  one  additional  evidence 

ed.  Didot.  of  fallen  fortune,  and  this  seems  to  have 

Diod6rus   (xvi.    70)    copies    Theo>  been  the  reason  why  it  was  taken  up  by 

pompus.  Theopompus— from  the  passion,  pre- 

Polybius  (xii.  4  a)  censures  Timaeus  valent  among  so  many  Greek  authors, 

for  cavilling  at  such  small  inaccuracies,  for  exaggerating  contrasts. 
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The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  hy  the  arrival  of  this 
trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful  beyond  all 


parsklleL    Astonishment  and  admiration  were  uni-  produced  at 
versal ;  for  the  expedition  of  Timoleon  had  started  as  ^^f**~ 
a  desperate  venture,  in  which  scarcely  one  among  the  of  the  dtl- 
leading  Corinthians  had  been  disposed  to  embark  ;  nor  f^rcei^nt 
had  any  man  conceived  the  possibility  of  success  so  S^^^ 
rapid  as  well  as  so  complete.    But  the  victorious 
prospect  in  Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortunate  general,  was 
now  the  general  jyassion  of  the  citizens.    A  reinforcement  of  2000 
hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted  and  equipped.^ 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of  Dionysius 
himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  to  other  feelings,   sight  of 
A  Mien  despot  was  a  sight  denied  to  Grecian  eyes  ;  Sto^Sw 
whoever  aspired  to  despotism  put  his  all  to  hazard,  **  ^^!!S*^"~ 
forfeiting  his  chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station,   made  upon 
By  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  ^nimCTous 
exception  to  this  rule  was  presented  just  where  it  was  visitors  to 
least  likely  to  take  place,  in  the  case  of  the  most  Ck>nver8a- 
formidable  and  odious  despotism  which  had  ever  ArStoie? 
overridden  the  Grecian  world.     For  nearly  half  a  »««. 
century  prior  to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  Syracuse,  every 
one  had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Dionysius 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred,  the  sentiment  of  prostration 
before  irresistible  force.     How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself 
found,  in  overcoming  this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  own 
soldiers  has  been  already  related.     Though  dissipated  by  the 
success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  again  revived, 
when  Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when 
the  Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid  against 
him.    Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this' extinct  great- 
ness, himself  bearing  the  awful  name  of  Dionysius,  enters  Corinth 
under  a  convention,  suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and 
unpretending  security  of  a  private  citizen.^    The  Greek  mind 

1  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c    13,    14,  68):— "Nee    qmsquam    adeo    renun 

15.  humanarum    immemor,    qnem     non 

'^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14 ;  Dioddr.  commoveret    ilia    facies ;    Bomanum 

xvi.  70.    The  remarks  of  Tacitus  upon  principem,  et  generis  human!  paulo 

the  last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Vifcellius  ante  dominum,   relicta  fortunee  susb 

have  their  application  to  the  Greek  sede,  ezlre  de  imperio.      Nihil  taU 

feeling  on  this   occasion  (Histor.  iii.  viderant,  nihil  audierant/*  Ac, 
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was  keenly  sensitiye  to  such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into 
every  man's  views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a 
thousand  forms  by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors 
who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not  merely 
from  Corinth,  but  from  other  cities  of  Greece,  was  immense,  some 
in  simple  curiosity,  others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with 
insulting  derision.  The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem 
intended  to  convey  a  degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of 
his  career.  But  even  the  common  offices  of  life,  the  purchase  of 
imguents  and  condiments  at  the  tavern,^  the  nicety  of  criticism 
displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture,^  looked  degrading  when 
performed  by  the  ex-despot  of  Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking 
largely,  already  contracted,  was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in 
these  days  of  mortification,  yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems 
to  have  had  more  dignity  than  could  have  been  expected.  His 
literary  tastes,  manifested  during  the  time  of  liis  intercourse  with 
Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to  disparage 
him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  for  teaching  boys 
to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the  public  singers  in  the  art  of 
singing  or  reciting  poetry.'  His  name  served  to  subsequent 
writers,  both  Greek  and  Koman,  as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrates, 
and  Xerxes  serve  to  Herodotus,  for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral 
on  the  mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded 
about  him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real 
matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive  myths  which 
so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to  bring  forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum ;  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  introduced  by  Plato, 
had  maintained  their  correspondence  with  Dionysius  even  after 
his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters  from 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14 ;  Theo-  any  want  of  a  comfortable  income ;  for 

pomp.  Fragm.  217,  ed.  Didot ;  Jnstin,  it  is  mentioned  that  all  his  movable 

xzi.  6.  furniture  (eirio-«cevi))  was  bought  by  his 

i  Timseus,  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  24.  namesake    Dionysius,   the    fortunate 

8  Plutarch,  Timol.   c.    14 ;    Cicero,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia ;  and 

Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  12,  7.    His  remark,  this  furniture  was  so  magnificent,  that 

that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  from  the  acquisition  of  it  is  counted  amone 

anxiety  still  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  ornament  ana 

exercising  authority,  can  hardly  be  dignity  to  the  Herakleotic  dynasty  :— 

meant  as  serious.  see  the  Fragments  of  the  historian 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius  Memnon  of  Herakleia,  ch.  iv.  p.  10,  ed. 

in  his  exile  at  Ckirinth  suffered  imder  Orell.  apud  PhoUom,  Cod.  224. 
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the  retributiye  vengeance  of  the  Lokrians.     During  the  palmy 
daya  of  Dionysius,  his  envoy  Polyaichos  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Tarentum,  where  he  came  into  conversation  with  the 
chief  magistrate  Archytas.     This  conversation  Aristoxenus  had 
recorded  in  writing,  probably  irom  the  personal  testimony  of 
Archytas,   whose  biography  he  composed.      Polyarchus  dwelt 
upon  wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects 
worth  living  for,  pronouncing  those  who  possessed  them  in  large 
masses  as  the  only  beings  deserving  admiration.    At  the  summit 
of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom  Polyarchus  extolled  as  the 
most  enviable  and  admirable  of  mortals.    "  Next  to  the  Persian 
King  (said  he),  though  with  a  very  long  interval,  comes  our 
despot  of  Syracuse.''^    What  had  become  of  Polyarchus  we  do 
not  know,  but  Aristoxenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius 
under  the  altered  phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to 
witness  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings  also.     On  being  asked 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato,  Diony- 
sius replied,  in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his  former 
envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which  surrounded 
a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness  of  his 
so-called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.    Such  false  friends  had 
poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato.'    This  anec- 
dote bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine  than  others  which  we 
read  more  witty  and  pungent    The  Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes 
treated  Dionysius  with  haughty  scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in 
private  station  after  having  enjoyed  so  overruling  an  ascendency. 
Such  was  more  or  less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw 
him  ;  but  the  matter  to  be  lamented  is  that  he  had  not  been  in  a 
private  station  from  the  beginning.     He  was  by  nature  unfit  to 
tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny  path 
of  a  Grecian  despot. 

l^e  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though  equipped 
without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  were  prevented 

1  Aristoxenus,  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Didot.  xenus  heard  from  Dionysius  at  Corinth 
ap.  Athenaeum,  p.  545.  5«vr«pov  p,  the  remarkable  anecdote  about  the 
^<ri,  TO  I'  ijtitTepov  rvpawov  9tiri  rtf  ai^,  faithful  attachment  of  the  two 
KOiirep  iroAv  Aeiiro/uievoi'.  Pythagorean     friends,    Damon    and 

One  sees  that  the  word  rvpawov  was  Phintias.    Dionysius  had  been  strongly 

used  even  by  those  who  intended  no  impressed  with  the  incident,  and  was 

unfriendly  sense— applied  by  an  ad-  fond  of  relating  it  (iroAAaxif  iftiv 

miring  envov  to  his  master.  aivryctro,  Aristox.  Frag.  9,  ed.  Didot; 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.    Aristo-  apud  lamblichum,  Vit.  Pythag.  s.  283). 
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from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard  by  the  Carthaginian  squa* 
Immense  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Strait,  and  were  condemned  to  wait  for 
deri^df^  a  favourable  opportunity.^  But  the  greatest  of  all 
Timoieon  reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was  the  acquisition  of 
po^ssion  Ortygia.  It  contained  not  merely  a  garrison  of  2000 
ofOrtygiar—  soldiers  who  passed  (probably  much'  to  their  own 
stores  satisfaction)  from  the  declining  cause  of  Dionysius 

ound  in  It.  ^  ^^^  victorious  banner  of  Timoleon,  but  also  every 
species  of  military  stores.  There  were  horses,  engines  for  siege 
and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and,  above  all,  shields  and 
spears  to  the  amazing  number  of  70,000,  if  Plutarch's  statement 
is  exact.^  Having  dismissed  Dionysius,  Timoleon  organized  a 
service  of  small  craft  from  Katana  to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to 
Ortygia,  eluding  the  Carthaginian  guard  squadron.  He  found 
means  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success,'  availing  himself  of  winds 
or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile  he  himseK  returned 
to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watching  both  Leontini  and 
Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins,  bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  his  life  while  sacrificing  at  a  festival,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  an  incident  so  remarkable,  that  every  one 
recognized  the  visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to  protect  him.* 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  possession  of 
j^  Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full  Carthaginian 

thaginian  force  under  Magon.  The  great  harbour  of  Syracuse 
army  under  ^^  presently  occupied  by  an  overwhelming  fleet  of 
JJ^®«  150  Carthaginian  ships  of  war,  while  a  land  force, 

attacking  said  to  consist  of  60,000  men,  came  also  to  join 
^^ated  Hiketas,  and  were  quartered  by  him  within  the  walls 
Jy^on,  of  Syracuse.  Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian 
absence  of  troops  got  footing  within  those  walls.  Syracusan 
Htotas?'*^  liberty,  perhaps  Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared 
Neon  extinct.    Even  Ortygia,  in  spite  of  the  bravery  of  its 

AdLradina     garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed  not  long 
byVune  **    tenable,  against  repeated  attack  and  battery  of  the 
o'w^to      walls,  combined  with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out 
supplies  by  sea.    Still,  however,  though  the  garrison 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18. 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  IS.  «  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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was  distressed,  some  small  craft  with  provisions  from  Ejitana 
contrived  to  slip  in,  a  fact  which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to 
form  the  plan  of  attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong 
enough  to  acccnnplish  this  hy  a  part  of  their  force,  without  dis- 
continuing the  siege  of  Ortygia.    Accordingly  they  sailed  forth 
from  the  harbour,  and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse  witli 
the  best  part  of  their  armament  to  attack  Eatana,  leaving  Ortygia 
«till  under  blockade.    But  the  commanders  left  behind  were  so 
negligent  in  tbeir  watch,  that  Neon  soon  saw,  from  the  walls  of 
Ortygia,   the   opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantage. 
Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous  sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading 
&rmy  unawares,  routed  them  at  all  points  with  serious  loss,  and 
pressed  his  pursuit  so  warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  Achra- 
dina,  expelling  them  from  that  important  section  of  the  cily. 
The  provisions  and  money  acquired  herein  at  a  critical  moment 
Kndered  this  victory  imx)ortant     But  what  gave  it  the  chief 
value  was  the  x>o88e8sion  of  Achradina,  which  Neon  immediately 
caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new  line  of  fortifications, 
and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination.^    Ortygia  had  been  before 
(as  1  have  already  remarked)  completely  distinct  from  Achradina. 
It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Achradina,  delighted  to  be 
liberated  from  the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to  Neon  both 
^  the  defence  of  their  own  walls  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia,  for  which  the  numerous 
interveniug  tombs  would  supply  materials. 
This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the  position 

of  the  conabatants  at  Syracuse.    A  horseman  started  in-  ^  ^ 

^     ,,  1,1  "r-r.i  1  ••*■  Eetumof 

«tantiy  to  convey  the  bad  news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon  Magon  and 

near  Katana.    Both  of  them  returned  forthwith  ;  but  f^^^ 

they  returned  only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city — Tycha,   ^m^^S?  f 

Neapolis,  and  Epipolas.    It  became  extremely  difficidt  their  pro- 

to  prosecute  a  successful  siege  or  blockade  of  Ortygia  |^!^^^' 

and  Achradina  united :  besides  that,  Neon  had  now  gctory  of 

obtained  abundant  supplies  for  the  moment 

^  ^  Plntarch,  Timoleon^  c.  18.  ^  '^  •  6  rj|«  Svpaico<rM»v  lUftot  w6\ntt,  Tp6wov 
oiKopivOiof  Siotv^KaTiBtov  anh  TTJi  Sxpa^  riva  avyKtifjJinfs  xal  <rvn}p/<,o(r/Acia)f  iK 
Tov$  viroAcAct/ui/ui^i'OVf  rStv  iroAe/uiuav  dp-  vXtioutav  n6\ttov,  cviropijo-af  8i  koX  virov 
y^Keuaftekut(^vX.aTTOVTaSti(aC^viqsivi'  kox  XPiIf^Twv  ovk  d^^xe  rhv  TonoVf  oifB' 
*V(rc  SitanaptUvotf  avroli  *  ical  rovf  fiiv  avtxiapri<rt  vdXiv  ivrX  r^v  axpav^  dXAd  4>p<i'- 
>vcA«iv,  Toift  oi  rpe^afitvoit  iicpartiar^  ical    {d/MVo«    rbv   1r«pt^oAol'  rrj^   * Axpo^o^ 

kolI  <rvvd}l/a9  tois  ipvtta<ri  wpht 
TTfiv  dicp6iroAiv,  Bu^vkarrt. 


««Te<rxe  riiv  ktyouAvriv  'Aypadtv^i',  &  icpd< 
TiVTov  c3^ic«i  cat  a0pav<rrorarov  virapxeci' 
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Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced  by  the 
new  Corinthian  division ;  who,  having  been  at  first 
Timoleon  detained  at  Thurii,  and  becoming  sick  of  delay,  had 
— fortunSI  ^°^®  *^®^^  ^^y  "i^^tlj  across  the  Bruttian  territory, 
march  and  to  Rhegium.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
the  Corhi-  strait  unguarded ;  for  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno 
^cemeS  — having  seen  their  ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not 
anticipating  their  advance  by  land — had  first  returned 
with  his  squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next,  hoping  by 
a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  into  surrender, 
had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with  his  triremes  decorated 
as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with  wreaths  round  their 
heads,  shouted,  as  they  passed  into  the  harbour  under  the  walls  of 
Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  approaching  the  strait  had 
been  all  captured,  and  exhibited  as  proofe  of  the  victory  certain 
Grecian  shields  hung  up  aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication, 
Hanno  produced  a  serious  dismay  among  the  garrison  of  Ortygia. 
But  he  purchased  such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving 
the  strait  unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross 
unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Rhegium,  these 
Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also  a  complete 
and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days  of  stormy  weather. 
Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry  boats  and  fishing  craft  as 
they  could  find,  and  swimming  their  horses  alongside  by  the 
bridle,  they  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  without  loss  or  difficulty.^ 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards  Timoleon 
Me88«nd  ^y  ^^  unusual  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by 
declares  in  smiting  the  enemy  with  blindness.  So  much  did  the 
Timoleon  tide  of  success  run  along  with  him,  that  the  important 
u^es^^  town  of  Mess8ne  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  ad- 
camp  near  mittiug  the  new  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on 
their  landing.  With  little  delay,  they  proceeded 
forward  to  join  Timoleon,  who  thought  himself  strong  enough, 
notwithstanding  that  even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only 
command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse, 
and  there  to  confront  the  immeasurably  superior  force  of  his 
enemies.  2  He  appears  to  have  encamped  near  the  Olympieion 
and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus. 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  19.  3  piutaroh,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 
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TkofOgh  Timoleon  vras  sure  of  the  oooperation  of  Neon  and  the 
Oorinthiaii  garrieon  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  yet  lie  i^ gg^Q 
vaa  aeparated  from  them  by  the  numerous  force  of  Sji??^ 
Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  occupied  EpipolsB,  NeaiK)lu,  hii  podtion 
and  Tycha,  togetlier  with  the  low  ground  between  ^^J^^^^ 
Epipol^  and   the    Great  Harbour  ;   while  the  large  "^^^J°^ 
Carthaginian  fteet   filled  the  Harbour  itself.    On  a  hiiarmy^ 
teaaonable    calculation,  Timoleon    seemed   to   have  f"^^^' 
litde  chance  of  success.    But  suspicion  had  already  Smcnie 
Vegun  in  the   mind  of  Magon,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
diEunion  between  him   and  Hiketas.      The   alliance  between 
Carthaginians  and  Qreeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both  parties,  and 
MAe  to   be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by  mutual  distrust, 
growing  out  of  antipathy  which  each  party  felt  in  itself  and 
knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.    The  unfortunate  scheme  of  march- 
ing to  Katana,  with  the  capital  victory  gained  by  Neon  in  con- 
sequence of  that  absence,  made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was 
betraying  him.      Such  apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when 
lie  saw  in  his  front  the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  river 
Anapus — and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally 
disaffected  to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.      Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  conceived  the 
whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the  zealous 
and  faithful  co-operation  <^  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now  ceased 
to  confide.     And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was  aggravated  by 
the  friendly  communication  which  he  saw  going  on  between  the 
sddiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas.    These  soldiers,  all 
Greeks  and  mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own, 
encountered  each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies,  but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals,  in 
their  respective  camps.    Both  were  now  engaged,  without  dis- 
turbing  each  other,  in  catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery 
groond  between    EpiiK)lffi    and    the   Anapus.      Interchanging 
remarks  freely,  they  were  admiring  the  splendour  and  magnitude 
of  Syracuse  with  its  great  maritime  convenience,  when  one  of 
Timoleon's  soldiers  observed  to  the  opposite  party — "And  this 
magnificent  city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  barbarize, 
planting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than  they 
now  are ;  though  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be  to  keep  them  as 


I 
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far  off  as  possible  from  Greece.    Do  you  really  suppose  tkat  they 
have  brought  up  this  host  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of 
HerakMs,  all  for  the  sake  of  Hiketas  and  his  rule?    Why,  if 
Hiketas  took  measure  of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not 
thus  turn  out  his  brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country  ; 
he  would  ensure  to  himself  an  honourable  sway,  by  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon."    Such  was 
the  colloquy  passing  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those 
of  Hiketas,  and  speedily  made  known  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Having  made  apparently  strong  impression  on  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  it  justified  alarm  in  Magon,  who  was  led    to 
believe  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  his  Sicilian  allies.    Without 
any  delay,  he  put  all  his  troops  aboaixl  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to 
Africa.^ 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the  attack,  he 
Timoleon  ^'**  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet 
mwBten  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely  believing  their 
wdtiie  eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cowardice  of  Magon.  Still 
SsynwSe  l^owever  Hiketas  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with 
— metoa  his  own  troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted 
to  esc^  to  by  Magon's  desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid  open 
Leontini.  j^^^j^  ^Yie  Harbour  and  the  lower  ground  near  the 
Harbour ;  so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to  come  into  direct 
communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina, 
and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple  simultaneous  onset  He  himself 
undertook  to  attack  the  southern  front  of  Epipolsa  towards  the 
river  Anapus,  where  the  city  was  strongest ;  the  Corinthian 
Isias  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achradina, 
or  the  eastern  side ;  while  Deinarchus  and  Demaretus,  the 
generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  reinforcement  from 
Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolse,  or 
the  Hexapylon ;'  they  were  probably  sent  round  from  Ortygia, 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20.  von  STiakus,  p.  22)  oonflnns  thig,  by 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.     The    remarkingthatthenorthemsideofEpi. 


account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Timoleon'i 
attack  is  yery  intelligible.    He  states 


pels,  towards  Trogilus,  is  the  weakest, 

and  easiest  for  access  or  attack. 

that  the  side  of    Epipolte    fronting        We  thus  see  that  Epipoln  was  the 

southwards    or    towards    the    liyer    2a«e  portion  of  Syracuse  which  Timoleon 

Anapus  was  the  strongest.  mastered— not    the  Jlrat  portion,  as 

Saverio  GaTallari  (Zur  Topographie   Dioddrus  states  (zvL  60). 
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by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus.  Hiketas,  holding  as  he  did  the 
ablegate  consisting  of  Epipolsa,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  was 
assailed  on  tliree  sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible  posi- 
tion, which  a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  &ithfal  troops, 
might  have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective  re- 
sistance was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not  only  took 
the  place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  killed  or 
wounded.     Hiketas  and  his  followers  fled  to  Leontini.^ 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement  among  the  soldiers  of  Hiketas.     But  Languid 
when  we  read  the  astonishing  facility  of  the  capture,   detence 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  something  thetro^ 
more  than  discouragement.     The  soldiers  on  defence  **'  HiketaB. 
were  really  unwilling  to  use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repeU 
ling  Timoleon,  and  keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in 
Syracuse.      When  we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  mani- 
fested, we  cannot  but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to 
serve,  in  what  they  looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw 
into  the  hands  of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mis- 
trustful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly  as 
Plutarch  represents.^ 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinizing  pre- 
liminary events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  fact,  and  Great  effect 
heard  it  ^ith  unbounded  enthusiasm.    From  Sicily  ^^^^n^ws 
and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  to  Corinth  and  that  Time- 
other  parts  of  Greece.    Everywhere  the  sentiment  iSa«ter*of 
was  the   same ;    astonishment  and  admiration,  not  Syracuse, 
merely  at  the  magnitude  of  the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and 
lapidity  with  which  it  had  been  achieved.    The  arrival  of  the 
captive  Dionysius  at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impressive 
event.     But  now  the  Corinthians  learnt  the  disappearance  of  the 
large  Carthaginian  host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man ;  and  that  too  before  they  were  even  assured 
that  their  second  reinforcement,  which  they  knew  to  have  been 
blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able  to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

^  Plutarch,  TimoleoQ,  c.  21.  (zvi.  60),  though  his  account  is  brief  as 

2  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c    20,    21.    well  as  obscure. 
Dioddrus  also  implies  the  same  verdict 
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Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece,  and  mucb. 
jjjjIj^^j.  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment  towards  Timoleon. 
nary  adml-  such  as  hardly  any  Greek  had  ever  yet  drawn  to  him- 
self. His  bravery,  his  skilful  plans,  his  quickness  of 
movement,  were  indeed  deservedly  admired.  But  in 
fpr'tiwdia-  this  respect,  others  had  equalled  him  before  :  and  we 
fayonr  may  remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  m  his 

i^^^e     cap^re  of  Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything  per- 
gods.  formed  by  his  superior  officer.    But  that  which  stood 

without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon — ^that  which  set  a  peculiar 
stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities — ^was  his  superhumau 
good  fortune  ;  or — what  in  the  eyes  of  most  Greeks  was  the  same 
thing  in  other  words — the  unbounded  favour  with  which  the  gods 
had  cherished  both  his  person  and  his  enterprise.     Though 
greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoleon  was  still  more 
affectionately  hailed  as  an  enviable  man.^    "  Never  had  the  gods 
been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations  of  kindness  towards 
any  mortal."  ^    The  issue,  which  TelekleidSs  had  announced  as 
being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named,  now  stood  trium- 
phantly determined.    After  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  one  ever  denounced  Timoleon  as  a  fratricide  ;  every 
one  extolled  him  as  a  tyrannicide.    The  great  exploits  of  other 
eminent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epamein6ndas,  had  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and 
death  to  those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  counted  as  so  many 
deductions  from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the  spectator. 
Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they  bore  too 
clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue.    But  Timoleon, 
as  the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat  on  the  plain  of  Troy, 
accomplished  splendid  feats, — overthrew  what  seemed  insuperable 
obstacles,  by  a  mere  first  appearance,  and  without  an  effort    He 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.     t6  fiiv        2  Homer,   Odyss.    iii.   219    (Nestor 

akuvtu  t^v  rr6kiv  (S^ciise)  lear*  oxpas  addressing  Telemachus). 
«cai  ytvio^ai  raycwf  iiroxtipiov  cxireaov-  . 

rtov  tS>v  irokeiiuoVf  SiKaiov  avoLBtlvai  rrj  Ei  yap  <r*  wf  e^cAot  (fnKwv  yXavKttvi^ 

n^Ti  Tov  vrpanjyov.     rb  fid  /uti}  dunoBavtlv  *0«  r6rr*  Ofivo'oi^of  irepimjfieTO  icvfioAi/xoio 

rtva  firiBi  Tpw9rivat  r&v  Kopti^uav,  iSiov  A^/iiy   ivi    Tpwwv,    o0t    wanrxofitv  aKyt' 

ipyov  avTT)S  ^  TtfioXiovros  eirefieif aro  rv;^,  '  Axaioi — 

Kofidntp  fiia/uXXctf/tevT}   irpbs  rrfv  aot^v  Ov  yap  ir«i  Ifiov  Sfie  0tovi  Avai^avBa^i- 

Toy  a.v8phtf  Iva  rStv  irraivovfLtvtav  Aevvrof, 

ayrov  ra  fiaKapi^o/itva  fiaWoy  *0(  Ktivif  dvo^ai^ol  irapiororo  IlaXXaf 

ot  nvv0av6fitvoi  9 avfid^mo-iv,  *A^in). 
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exhibited  to  view  a  inagniiicent  result,  executed  with  all  that 
apparent  facility  belonging  as  a  privilege  to  the  inspirations  of 
first-rate  genius.^  Sttch  a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good-fortune 
combined — glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility — was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world. 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Tlmoleon  took  little  credit  to  him- 
8el£     In  the  despatch  which  announced  to  the  Corin-  ximoleon 
thians  bis  Vent,  Vidi,  Vicij  as  well  as  in  his  discourses  JJJ^^^  '^ 
at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  the  whole  achievement  to  cesaesto 
fortune  or  to  the  gods,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  *^®  *^**^ 
inficribed  his  name  as  nominal  mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating 
Sicily.*    We  need  not  doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be 
a  favoured  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even 
more  astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in  which  locked  gates 
flew  open  before  him.    But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it  him- 
self, there  was  great  prudence  in  putting  this  colouring  on  the 
facts ;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  deadened  the  attacks  of 
envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of  modesty,  he  really 
exalted  himself  much  higher.     He  purchased  for  himself  a 
greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  future  achievements,  as 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  ever  have  possessed  as 
only  a  highly  endowed  mortal      And  though  what  he  had 
already  done  was  prodigious,  there  still  remained  much  undone — 
new  difficulties,  not  the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magni- 
tude, to  be  combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temptations,  which 
Timoleon  had  to  combat.    Now  began  for  him  that 
moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks  tionlo 
before  him.     Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  SThe^oup 
could  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  perversion,   of  success— 
the  cup  of  success  administered  to  him  in  such  over-  bui^  of 
flowing  fulness.      He  was  now  complete  master  of  SmaSf 
Syracuse  ;  master  of  it  too  with  the  fortifications  of  despot  of 
Ortygia  yet  standing, — with  all  the  gloomy  means  of    ^^^^^*®* 
despotic  compression,  material  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his 
band.     lu  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of  success, 

^  Platarch,  Timoleon,  C.   S6.     /mcra  oAA'  apvrqt  cvrvyovcnif . 
rov  KoAov  vokif  rb  ^Sitm  cxotHra  (i|  Ti/bio-        ^  Plutajrch,  Timoleon,  c.  86 ;  Come- 

AcovTOf  irrfwnrfCc^  ^atvcrcu,  toi«  cf  xal  liius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  Plutarch, 

liKoimq  Koyi^ofuvon,    ov    rvx^ic  •pyov,  De  Soi  Lftttde,  p.  642  S. 
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he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set  up  for  himself 
as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion  all  that  he  had  said 
or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural  and  feasible  ;  not  indeed 
without  peril  or  difficulty,  but  carrying  with  it  chances  of  success 
equal  to  those  of  other  nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  a  leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality. 
Probably  most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as  a  new 
Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would  strenously  recom- 
mend it.  They  would  even  deride  him  as  an  idiot  (as  Sol6n  had 
been  called  in  his  time  ^)  for  not  taking  the  boon  which  the  gods 
set  before  him,  and  for  not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were 
already  caught  in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers, 
to  insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people  whom  he 
had  come  to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would  be  con- 
tended), unfit  for  a  free  constitution,  must  be  supplied  with 
liberty  in  small  doses,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge  : 
their  best  interests  required  that  Timoleon  should  keep  in 
his  hands  the  anti-popular  power  with  little  present  diminu- 
tion, in  order  to  restrain  their  follies,  and  ensure  to  them 
benefits  which  they  would  miss  if  left  to  their  own  free  deter- 
mination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless  greatly 
weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over  and  above 
mere  naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into  that  fatal  mis- 
judgment  and  misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
But  the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of  Dion's 
career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon.  He  was  found  proof^  not 
merely  against  seductions  within  his  own  bosom,  but  against 
provocations  or  plausibilities  from  without  Neither  for  self- 
regarding  purposes,  nor  for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be 
persuaded  to  grasp  and  perpetuate  the  anti-popular  power.  The 
moment  of  trial  was  that  in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and 

1  Sol6n,  Fragm.  26,  ed.   Schneid. ;  (aro, 

Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  14.  Utptfiakuv  B'  aypav,  ayofrOtlt  ovk  avi- 

OvK  jf^v  SoAmv  PvBv^p^y,  tiiBi  /SovA^eiv  vwatny  ^a 

'Ev$Ka  yap  $tov  M6mv,  ovrbf  ovk  i64'  anwr^akiU. 
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rectitude  of  judgment,  united  in  his  character,  first  shone  forth 
with  its  full  brightness.  • 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold  aggregate — 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolse — 
he  determined  to  strike  down  at  once  that  great  invites  the 
monument  of  servitude  which  the  elder  Dionysius  todwrn^h 
had  imposed  upon  hiB  fellow  citizens.     Without  a  *^«  ^^ 
moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  work.     He  stronghold 
invited  by  proclamation  every  Syracusan  who  chose  to  *"^^y8**- 
come  with  iron  instruments,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  demolishing 
the  separate  stronghold,  fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  Ortygia ;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereid 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and 
successor.^    This  was  the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syracute 
by  his  order  ;  the  first  manifestation  of  the  restored  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  the  first  outpouring  of  sentiment,  at  once  free, 
hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men  trodden  down  by  half  a 
century   of   servitude ;    the   first  fraternizing    co-operation   of 
Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  promise  of  liberation  into  an  assured  fact.    That  the 
actual  work  of  demolition  was  executed  by  the  hands  and 
crowbars  of  the    Syracusans   themselves  rendered  the   whole 
proceeding  an  impressive  compact  between  them  and  Timoleon. 
It  cleared  away  all  mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his 
future  designs.     It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn 
despotism  for  himself,  but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing 
what  was  not  only  the   conspicuous  memento,  but  -also  the 
most  potent  instrument,   of  the  past   despots.      It   achieved 
the  inestimable  good  of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his 
future  proceedings,  and   disposing   the   Syracusans   to  listen 
voluntarily  to  his  advice.     And  it  was  beneficial,  not  merely 

iPlntarch,  Timoleon,  e.  22.    yv^  wwtvdfuvoifitfioLuyrariivThieifnrf^Kai 

fMvoc  Bi  riif    axpat  icvpto;,   ovk  <ira^<  Tijy  IfiUftay  tKttynVf  ov  iiSvov  rifv  iKftay, 

Aimvi  Tovrb  irotfos,   ovo*    j^ivaro  rov  oAAa  ical  rd«  oiieia«  koI  rd  lur^fiara  rnv 

Tovov  3id  ro  KoAXov  cat  niv  iroAvT«A«iay  rvpammv    dv^pe^oy    xai    KorivKw^av. 

riff  jcaraaxcviK,  dAAd  r^v  cKctvov  Sto/la-  tvBvt  t^  rh»  rvwov  owotiaXiiyaf,  iv^xo- 

Aov0«y,  «7r   airoX^<raaar,  viro^iav  ^vXa-  36/bin<r«  rd  dixa^r^ptat  x^^^lf^^^  roif 

fo^Mvof,  eic^pv^c  rmv  TivpoKWiriMV  rbv  iroXtrai«,  kclL  r^«  rvpaofviiot  vwtpripfw 

nvt^moBoL  ntv  rvpavyiKwv  ipvyuirktv,        CompftTO  Cornelius  NepoB,  Timoleon, 
«c  3i  vdyrcf  avifimvaar,  i^X>^v  ikivBtpias    C  8. 
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in  gmoothing  the  way  to  further  measures  of  pacific  recon- 
struction, but  also  in  discharging  the  reactionary  antipathies 
of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long  a  depression,  upon 
unconscious  stones  ;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it  to  be  wreaked  on 
the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the  former  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  further  made  subservient 
He  erects  to  a  work  of  new  construction,  not  less  significant  of 
justice  on  *^®  spirit  in  which  Timoleon  had  determined  to 
the  Bite.  proceed.  Having  cleared  away  the  obnoxious  fortress, 
he  erected  upon  the  same  site,  and  probably  with  the  same 
materials,  courts  for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking 
symbol  and  instrument  of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye 
as  a  local  substitute  for  that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these  proceedings 
— the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established  ascendency.  And  if 
we  regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  act  itself — ^the  manner 
in  which  an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the 
Syracusan  eye  as  upon  the  Syracusan  mind — ^the  proof  evinced 
not  merely  of  disinterested  patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in 
•estimating  the  necessities  of  the  actual  situation — ^lastly,  the 
foundation  thus  laid  for  accomplishing  further  good — if  we  take 
all  these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition 
of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of  a  building 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the  most  impressive 
phsenomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such  as  to 
Desolate  require  the  best  spirit,  energy,  and  discretion,  both  on 
^s^cSse  ^^8  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syracusans.  Through 
*ities  kf^  long  oppression  and  suffering,  the  city  was  so  im- 
sicUy.  poverished  and  desolate,  that  the  market-place  (if  we 

exUei.^  Ap-  ^^'^  ^o  believe  what  must  be  an  exaggeration  of 
the^D^  T  ^^^^^^^)  served  as  pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place 
Timoleon  of  soft  repose  for  the  grooms  who  attended  them. 
SyniOTBang  Other  cities  of  Sicily  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of 
to  Corinth,  decay,  desertion,  and  poverty.  The  manifestations 
•of  city  life  had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.  Men  were  afraid  to 
come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his 
mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their  fields  and  farms, 
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and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship.  Even  the  fields  were 
hat  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  nothing  heyond  hare 
snheistence.  It  was  the  first  anxiety  of  Timoleon  to  revive  the 
once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity 
and  abasement ;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be  more  conducive 
than  his  first  proceedings  in  Ortygia.  HIb  next  step  was  to 
bring  together,  by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere 
circulated,  those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek 
refuge  elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppression.  Many  of  these 
who  had  found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
obeyed  his  summons  with  glad  readiness.^  fiut  there  were 
others,  who  had  fled  to  Greece  or  the  ^gean  islands,  and  were 
out  of  the  hearing  of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon.  To 
reach  x>ersons  thus  remote,  recourse  was  had,  by  him  and  by 
the  Syracusans  conjointly,  to  Corinthian  intervention.  The 
Syracusans  felt  so  keenly  how  much  was  required  to  be  done  for 
the  secure  reorganization  of  their  city  as  a  free  community,  that 
they  eagerly  concurred  with  Timoleon  in  entreating  the  Corin- 
thians to  undertake,  a  second  time,  the  honourable  task  of 
founders  of  Syracuse.^ 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Eephalus  and  Dionysins,  were  sent 
from  Corinth  to  co-operate  with  Timoleon  and  the  ck>mmis- 
Syracusans,  in  constituting  the  community  anew,  on  ^n^i^Som 
a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  in  preparing  an  amended   Corinth  to 
legislation.^    These  commissioners  adopted,  for  their  theylre^ 
main  text  and  theme,  the  democratical  constitution  d^m^^JJJ^J?^ 
and  laws  as  established  by  DioklSs  about  seventy  enacted  by 
years  before,  which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had   but  with" 
subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven  years  gjjjj^g  an^ 
old.    Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing  more  than  addiUons. 
revive  the  laws  of  Diokl^  with  such  conmients,  modifications, 
and  adaptations  as  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  had 
rendered  necessary.^     In  the  laws  respecting  inheritance  and 
property  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  change  at  all ;  but  unfortun- 
ately we  are  left  without  any  information  what  were  the  laws  of 
Diokles,  or  how  they  were  now  modified.     It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokles  was  a  democracy,  and 

1  Pint.  Timoleon,  c.  28;  Diod.  xvi.  83.        »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 
3  PIttt  Timoleon,  c.  2S.  «  Dioddr.  ziii.  85 ;  xvi.  81. 
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that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  democratical  aLso.^ 
Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert  nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  a  good  constitution  a  great  boon, 
Syracuse—  it  was  not  the  only  pressing  necessity  for  Syracuse. 
forkiF^iig  There  was  required  no  less  an  importation  of  new 
"Tniaia.  citizeus ;  and  not  merely  of  poor  men  bringing  with 
them  their  arms  and  theit  industry,  but  also  of  persons 
in  affluent  or  easy  circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and 
houses.  Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
the  general  poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  exigences  were  considerable,  since  it  was 
essential,  among  other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those  very 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their  liberation.  The 
extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  constrained  to  sell  those  public  statues  which  formed  the 
ornaments  of  Syracuse  and  its  temples — a  cruel  wound  to  the 
sentiments  of  every  Grecian  community.  From  this  compulsory 
auction,  however,  they  excepted  by  special  vote  the  statue  of 
Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  capital  victory  at  Himera 
over  the  Carthaginians.' 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new  funds 
as  well  as  new  men  were  wanted  ;  and  the  Corinthians 
of  new  exerted  themselves  actively  to  procure  both.     Their 

auembied  ^^^^  proclamation  was  indeed  addressed  specially  to 
at  Corinth  f  Svracusan  exiles,  whom  they  invited  to  resume  their 
for  Sicily.     ?:•'.,  .  «  *  ^       ^ 

-  *  —  residence  at  Syracuse  as  free  and  autonomous  citizens 

under  a  just  allotment  of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation 
to  be  publicly  made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals  ; 
prefaced  by  a  certified  assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had 
already  overthrown  both  the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact 
which  the  notorious  presence  of  Dionysius  himself  at  Corinth 
contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely  than  any  formal  announce- 
ment. They  further  engaged,  if  the  exiles  would  muster  at 
Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy,  and  leaders  to  Syracuse, 
free  of  all  cost  The  number  of  exiles  who  profited  by  the 
invitation  and  came  to  Corinth,  though  not  inconsiderable,  was 

1  Diod6r.  xvi.  70. 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28 ;  Dion  Chrysostom,  Orat.  xxzyii.  p.  460. 
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still  liardly  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian 
renovation.  They  themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians 
to  mvite  additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was 
usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in  a  new 
settlement,  if  founded  under  promising  circumstances,  and  effected 
under  the  positive  management  of  a  powerful  presiding  city.^ 
There  were  many  opulent  persons  anxious  to  exchange  the 
condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that  of  full  citizens  in  a 
new  one.  Hence  the  more  general  proclamation  now  issued  by 
tlie  Corinthians  attracted  numerous  applicants,  and  a  large  force 
of  colonists  was  presently  assembled  at  Corinth — an  aggregate  of 
10,000  persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles.' 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Corinthian  government,  these  colonists 
found  a  still  larger  number  there,  assembled,  partly  new  coio- 
Syracusan  exiles,  yet  principally  emigrants  from  the   g}^^*** 
(li£ferent  cities  of   Sicily  and    Italy.      The  Italian  *^™^J^ 
Greeks,  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly   ^^      "* 
augmenting  force  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming 
so  unable  to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that  several 
were  probably  disposed  to  seek  other  homes.    The  invitation  of 
Timoleon  counted  even  more  than  that  of  the  Corinthians  as  an 
allurement  to  new-comers — ^from  the  unbounded  admiration  and 
confidence  which  he  now  inspired ;   more  especially  as  he  was 
actually  present  at  Syracuse,     Accordingly,  the  total  of  immi- 
grants from  all  quarters  (restored  exiles  as  well  as  others)  to 
Syracuse  in  its  renovated  freedom  was  not  less  than  60,000.^^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves  without 


1  Comparo  the  case  of  the  Corinthiaji 
proclamation  respecting  Epidamnus, 
Thucyd.  i.  27;  the  Lacediemonian 
foundation  of  Herakleia,  Thucyd.  iii. 
93;  the  proclamation  of  the  Battiad 
Arkesilaus  at  Samoa,  for  a  new  body 
of  settlers  to  Kyrfinfi  (Herodot.  iv. 
163). 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28.  Dioddrus 
states  only  5000  (xvi.  82)  as  coming 
from  Corinth. 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28.  To 
justify  his  statement  of  this  large 
total,  Plutarch  here  mentions  (I  wish 
he  did  so  oftener)  the  author  from 


whom  he  copied  it— Athanis  or 
Athanas.  That  author  was  a  native 
Syracusan,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Svracusan  affairs  from  the  termination 
of  the  history  of  Philistus,  in  368  or 
362  B.C.,  down  to  the  death  of  Timoleon 
in  837  B.C. ;  thus  including  all  the 
proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
nothing  remains  of  his  work  (Diod.  zr. 
94 ;  Fragment.  Historic.  Grsec.  ed. 
Didot,  Tol.  ii.  p.  81).  His  name  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  Theopompus  (Fr. 
212,  ed.  Didot)  as  joint  commander  of 
the  Syracusan  troops,  along  with 
Herakfeid^ 
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information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Timoleon  and  Eephalus 
jteuef  to  dealt  with  this  large  influx.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
tiM  poTerty  ^  i^  produces  many  new  embarrassments  and  conflict- 
cose,  ing  interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and 
original  judgment  which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity 
of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  particularly 
interesting  and  instructive.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  the  details.  The  land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been 
distributed,  and  the  houses  to  have  been  sold  for  1000  talents — 
the  large  sum  of  ^30,000.  A  right  of  pre-emption  was  allowed 
to  the  Syracusan  exiles  for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their 
own.  As  the  houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable 
price,  so  we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that 
the  incoming  settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously.  But 
how  they  were  sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was  sold,  we 
are  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  eflfect  of  the 
new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew  the  force  and  population 
of  Syracuse,  but  also  to  furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  antecedent  residents.  A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus 
have  been  brought  in.^ 

Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
Successes  of  ^^lo^gh  we  are  not  enabled  to  arrange  them  in  months 
Tbnoieon  or  years.  In  the  meantime  Timoleon  continued  to 
^^tL,  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain,  and  even  to 
iSS^^r  strengthen,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
desDotsin  Syracusans.  He  employed  his  forces  actively  in 
putting  down  and  expelling  the  remaining' despots 
throughout  the  island.  He  first  attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemy, 
at  Leon  tin! ;  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of 
demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdicating  his  rule,  and  living 
as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.    LeptinSs,  despot  of  Apollonia 

1  Plutarch^  Timoleon,  c.  28.    koX  yt-  t))v  "XvpoKowCav  r^v  aStaiptroVf  and 

vofievoii  avroi$  efaxKr/Avpioic  rh  irAT)9o$,  that  10,000  were  settled  in  the  fine  and 

«!)$  *A$avii  eipT}ic€,  rriv  ij^v  -x^pa-v  SieVei-  fertile   territory   of    Afiyrium.      This 

it.9,  ra^  Si  olKiai  airiSoTo  xiAiwi'  roKdv-  latter  measure  was  taken,  certainly. 

Ttav,  aiia  yAv  {uroKtiirdfuvo^  roU  Sipxalon  after    the    despot    of    Agyrium    had 

7.vp€ucov<rLoii  i^iovtlvBai  ra^  airr^Vt  ofjia  been  put   down    by   Timoleon.     We 

8k  XPniJ^aruv  eviropiav  T<f  £17/1^  /uLijxai'w-  should  have  been  glad  to  have  an 

futyoi  ovTUi  wtvoiUinff  xai  irpbf  roAAa  explanation    of    t^v    'XvpaKovviav    riiv 

xai  irpb^  w6K€fjLovt  uare^  &c.  aSiaiptrov  :  in  the  absence  of  informa* 

Diod6rus     (xvi.    82)    affirms    that  tion,  coi^ecture  as  to  the  meaning  is 

40,000  new  settlers  were  admitted  cif  vain.  « 
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and  of  several  other  neighbouring  townships,  was  also  constrained 
to  submit,  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  transport  to  Corinth.^ 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely  a  feint, 
to  obtain  time  for  strengthening  himself  by  urging  the 
Cartbaginians    to  try  another   invasion  of  Sicily.*  invites  the 
They     were    the    more    disposed    to   this    step,    as  SaSs  iSdn 
Timoleon,  anxious  to  relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  to  tovade 
soldiers  under  the  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  find  pay 
and  plunder  for  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  possessions  near 
the  western  comer  of  Sicily.    This  invasion,  while  it  abundantly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  Entella  and  several 
other  towns  to  revolt  from  Carthage.     The  indignation  among  the 
Cartbaginians  had  been  violent,  when  Magon  returned  after 
suddenly   abandoning  the  harbour  of   Syracuse  to   Timoleon. 
Unable  to  make  his  defence  satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a 
worse  death  by  suicide,  after  which  his  dead  body  was  crucified 
by  public  order.'    And  the  Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh 
effort  to  repair  their  honour  as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a^vast  scale,  and  with  long  previous 
preparations.    An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000  men,   b.c.  840. 
under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at  ^^  cartha- 
Lilybseum,  on  the  western   comer  of   the  island  ;  gtoians  land 
besides  which  there  was  a  fleet  of  200  triremes,  and   ^th*a  vast 
1000  attendant  vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike  JJ^Jjijjg 
stores,  engines    for   sieges,  war-chariots    with   four  a  large  pro- 
horses,  &c.*     But   the  most    conspicuous  proof   of  Sativ?*** 
earnest  effort,  over  and  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  *roope. 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000  native  infantry 
from  Carthage — men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and 
far  heavier  than  ordinary,  carrying  white  shields  and  wearing 
elaborate    breastplates    besides.      These    men  brought   to   the 
campaign   ample  private  baggage — splendid  goblets  and  other 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of 

1  PIntarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24.  of  Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.    80.    Dio-    Leptinds. 

(16ras  (xvi.  72)  does  not  mention  that       ^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24 ;  Dioddr. 

Hiketas  submitted  at  all.    He  states  xvi.  73. 

that  Timoleon  was  repulsed  in  attack-        *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  26  ;  I>iod6r. 

ing  Leontini :  and  that  Hiketas  after,  xvi.  77.    They  agree  in  the  main  about 

wsmls    attacked    Syracuse,    but  was  the  numerical  items,  and  seem  to  have 

repulsed  with  loss,  during  the  absence  copied  from  the  same  authority. 
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that  rich  city.  The  ^Ue  of  the  division — 2600  in  number,  or  one- 
fourth  part — formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Carthage.^  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general  the 
Carthaginians  caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by- 
hired  foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.  Hence  this 
army  stood  particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the  more 
formidable  on  their  landing  ;  carrying  panic,  by  the  mere  report, 
all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even  Syracuse.  The  Corinthian 
troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province  were  obliged  to 
retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon  for  reinforcement 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domiciliated  at 
Timoleon  Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares  inseparable  from  new 
marches  settlement,  had  not  come  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  a 
s^usase  foe.  Though  Timoleon  used  every  effort  to  stimulate 
^^Jl^®  their  courage,  and  though  his  exhortations  met  with 
niant—  full  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic 
™po^n  prevailing,  that  comparatively  few  would  follow  him 
me^naries  ^  *^®  ^eld.  He  could  assemble  no  greater  total  than 
mider  12,000  men ;  including  about  3000  Syracusan  citizens 

— the  paid  force  which  he  had  round  him  at  Syracuse 
— that  other  paid  force  under  Deinarchus,  who  had  been  just 
compelled  by  the  invaders  to  evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province 
— ^and  finally  such  allies  as  would  join,*  His  cavalry  was  about 
1000  in  number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiority, 
Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their 
own  province,  before  they  should  have  carried  ravage  over  the 
territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when  he  approached 
near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory  of  Agrigentum,  the  alarm 
and  mistrust  of  his  army  threatened  to  arrest  his  further  progress. 
An  officer  among  his  mercenaries,  named  Thrasius,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  prevalent  feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny  against  him, 
persuading  the  soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying  them 
on  to  certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior  in  number, 

1  Plut  Timoleon,  c.  26;  Diod.  xvL  80.  Syracuse,  and  not  to  have  enumerated 

3*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  26 ;  Dioddr.  that   other  diyislon,    which,    having 

xvi.  78.    I>iod6rus  faves  the  total  of  been  sent  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian 

Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  men :  Pin-  province,  had  been  compelled  to  retire 

tarch  at  only  6000.    The  larger  total  and  rejom  Timoleon  when  the  great 

appears  to  me  most  probabte,  under  Carthaginian  host  landed, 
the  circumstances.    Plutarch  seems  to        Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in  the 

have  taken  account  only  of  the  paid  main  the  same  authorities  respectmg 

force  who  were    with    Timoleon   at  this  campaign. 
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and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march  from  Syracuse ;  so 
that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for  them  in  a  case  of 
reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain.     Their  pay  being 
considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged  them  to  return  to  Syracuse 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money,  instead  of  following  a 
commander  who  could  not  or  would  not  requite  them  upon  such 
desperate  service.    Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of  these 
recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that  they 
conld  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  eflEbrts  of  Timoleon. 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which  his  influence, 
derived  as  well  from  unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in 
his  favour  with  the  gods,  was  so  near  failing.    As  it  was,  though 
he  succeeded  in  heartening  up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his 
army,  yet  Thrasius,  with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon 
returning,  and  actually  did    return,  to   Syracuse.      Moreover 
Timoleon  was  obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  that  these  Inen  must  immediately,  and  at  all 
cost,  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.     The  wonder  is  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring  to  the 
mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and  more  enviable. 
Thrasius,  a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Phokians  PhilomSlus  and  Onomarchus,  had  been  concerned  in  the 
pillage  of   the  Delphian  temple,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
aversion  of  the  Grecian  world.^    How  many  of  the  1000  seceding 
soldiers,  who  now  followed  him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in 
the  same  sacrilegious  act-,  we  cannot  tell.    But  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  men  who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes 
of  a  period,  not  merely  of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  licence, 
such  as  his  generous  regard  for  the  settled  inhabitants  would  not 
permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  remaining 
army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  departure  of  so  many 
cowards  as  a  positive  advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  marohm 
westward  into  the  Carthaginian  province,  until  he  SurtS? 
approached  within  a  short   distance  of  the   river  gjnianpro- 
Krimesus,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountainous  omen  about 
region  south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  **®P*"i®y- 
southward,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Selinus.    Some  mules, 
1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  80. 
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carrying  loads  of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road :  a  fact  which 
called  forth  again  the  half-suppressed  alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since 
parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths  deposited  on 
tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and  weaving 
a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  our  Corinthian 
symbol  of  victory  :  it  is  the  sacred  herb  with  which  we  decorate 
our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival.  It  comes  to  us  here  spon- 
taneously, as  an  earnest  of  our  approaching  success.''  Insisting 
emphatically  on  this  theme,  and  crowning  himself  as  well  as  his 
officers  with  the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the  spirits  of  the  army, 
and  conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  immedi- 
ately above  the  course  of  the  Krimesus.* 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army  were 
He  en-  passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.     The 

Srtha"*^*  confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were 
ginlan  army  plainly  heard  ;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning,^ 
tog  the*"  overhanging  the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye 
Zrimfisua.  ^g  army  crossing.  Presently  the  mist  ascended  from 
chariots  in  the  lower  ground  to  the  hilltops  around,  leaving  the 
theirfront         .  j  fl     n  «4.u      •    •  -u         4.U    •  • 

—Timoleon    river  and  the  Carthagimans  beneath  m  conspicuous 

cavairyto  vi®w.  Formidable  was  the  aspect  which  they  pre- 
charge.  sented.    The  war-chariots-and-four »  which    formed 

their  front  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  appear  to  have 
been  halting  a  little  way  in  advance.  Next  to  them  followed  the 
native  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with  white  shields,  who 
had  also  in  part  crossed  and  were  still  crossing ;  while  the  main 
body  of  the  host,  the  foreign  mercenaries,  were  pressing  behind 
in  a  disorderly  mass  to  get  to  the  bank,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  part  rugged.  Seeing  how  favourable  was  the  moment 
for  attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed  and  bisected  by  the 
river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation,  gave  orders  immedi- 

1  The  anecdote  abont  the  parsley  is        a  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.    tcrra- 

giyen  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol.  c.  26)  -fitvov  Otpovs  wpav—KiiyovTi.  fuiA  8ap- 

and  Dioddrus  (xvi.  79).  yrjAiwi'i,  &c. 

The  upper   portion  of   the    river        3  Of  these  war-chariots  they  are  said 

Krimdsus,  near  which  this  battle  was  to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  in  the 

fought,  was  in  the  mountainous  region  unsuccessful  battle  which  they  fought 

called  by  Dioddrus  n  SeAivowria  Sv  against  Ajra,thoklds    in  Africa,    near 

axupCa :  through  which  lay'  the  road  Carthage  (Dioddr.  xx.  10). 
between  Selinus  and  Panormus  (Dio>        After  the  time  of  Pvrrhus,   they 

d6rus,    xxiii..   Fragment,  p.  333,  ed.  came  to  employ  tame  elephants  trained 

"'!.).  for  war. 
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ately  to  cbarge  down  the  hill.^    His  Sicilian  alliesi  with  some 

mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on  the  two  wings ;   while  he 

himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best  of  the  mercenaries, 

occupied  the  centre.    Demaretus  with  his  cavalry  was  ordered  to 

asBail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before  they  could  form  regularly. 

But  the  chariots  in  their  front,  protecting  the  greater  part  of  the 

line,  left  him  only  the  power  of  getting  at  them  partially  through 

the  vacant  intervals.    Timoleon  soon  perceiving  that  his  cavalry 

accomplished  little,  recalled  them  and  ordered  them  to  charge  on 

the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all  the  force  of  his  infantry, 

undertook  to  attack  in  front.    Accordingly,  seizing  his  shield 

from  the  attendant,  he  marched  fonvard  in  advance,  calling  aloud 

to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  follow.    Never 

had  his  voice  been  heard  so  predominant  and  heart-stirring  :  the 

effect  of  it  was  powerfully  felt  on  the  spirits  of  all  around,  who 

even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god  speaking  along  with  him.^ 

Re-echoing  his  shout  emphatically,  they  marched  forward  to  the 

charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  in  compact  order,  and  under 

the  sound  of  tinimpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break  through 
the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with  greater  ease  strenuous 
than  the  cavalry,  though  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us  battle 
how  this  was  done.    Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  then  infantry  of 
came  into  close  and  furious  contest  with  the  chosen  ^J  the*^ 
Carthaginian  infantry,  who  resisted  with  a  courage  g^"}^ 
worthy  of  their  reputation.    Their  vast  shields,  iron  ginian 
breastplates,  and  brazen  helmets  (forming  altogether  ^enribie' 
armour  heavier  than  was  worn    usually    even    by  stonn-- 
Grecian  hoplites)  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spear-   yiSoryof 
thrusts  of  the  Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled   T^^ieon. 
to  take  to  their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission 
within  the  line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break  their  ranks. 
Such  use  of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battle. 
Though  the  contest  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  Carthaginians, 

^  ^  It    appears    from     Polybius    that  fiiay^  t^v  aarvCBa  KalBorjara^  iirecrOai.  koX 

Timaeus  ascribed  to  Timoleon.  immedi-  Ba^tlv  rot?  ir<^oiff  iSo^tv  virep^vei  ^wi^ 

ately  before  this  battle,  an  harangue  Ktu  ixeC^ovu  Kt^prj<r0(u  rov  (rvvrfSovi^  cire 

which    Polybius    pronounces     to     be  rtf  iriOei  irapa  rov  ayava  Kol  Tov  ivBov 

absurd  and  unsuitable   (Timseus,  Fr.  <ria(r/bu>i'ovr(o  Stareiva/Aci'o;, eire  dai/xo- 

134, ed.  Didot;  Polyb.zii.  26  a).  viov  ni^os,  u?  roi?  n-oXAoi?  rorc 

^ Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  27.     iwaXa-  vapivn^y  <rvv<ni.^8ty$aiitvov. 
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yet  they  were  too  much  loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything 
but  fighting  in  a  dense  mass.    They  were  already  losing  their 
front-rank  warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beginning 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  when  the  gods,  yet  further  befriending 
Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by  an  intervention 
manifest  and  terrific.^    A  storm  of  the  most  violent  character 
began.    The  hiUtops  were  shrouded  in  complete  darkness ;  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane ;  rain  and  hail  poured  abundantly,  with 
all  the  awful  accompaniments  of  thunder  and  lightning.    To  the 
Greeks  this  storm  was  of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  on 
their  backs.    But  to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly 
in  their  faces,  it  occasioned  both  great  suffering  and  soul-subduing 
alarm.    The  rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  in 
their  faces,  so  that  they  could  not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  comba- 
tants :  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  of  hail  rattling  against  their 
armour  prevented  the  orders  of  their  officers  from  being  heard : 
the  folds  of  their  voluminous  military  tunics  were  surcharged 
with  rain  water,  so  as  to  embarrass  their  movements :  the  ground 
presently  became  so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their 
footing ;  and  when  they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equip- 
ment forbade  all  recovery.    The  Greeks,  comparatively  free  from 
inconvenience,  and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement  of 
their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy.    At  length, 
when  the  four  hundred  front-rank  men  of  the  Carthaginians  had 
perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their  places,  the  rest  of  the  White- 
shields  turned  their  backs  and  sought  relief  in  flight    fiut  flight, 
too,  was  all  but  impossible.    They  encountered  their  own  troops 
in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and  trying  to  cross,  the  Erimisus ; 
which  river  itself  was  becoming  every  minute  fuller  and  more 
turbid,  through  the  violent  rain.    The  attempt  to  recross  was  one 
of  such  unspeakable  confusion,  that  numbers  perished  in  the 
torrent    Dispersing  in  total  rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army 
thought  only  of  escape,  leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to 
the  victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the  river  and  over  the  hills 
on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.    In  this  pursuit 
the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective  during  the  battle, 
rendered  excellent  service ;  pressing  the  fugitive  Carthaginians 

1  Dioddr.  zvi.  70.     wtpit^vovro  yap    rekt  t3ui«  avdptefaJBias,  dAXJl  koX  6ta  i%y 
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one  over  another  in  mass,  and  driving  them,  overloaded  with 
their  armour,  into  mud  and  water,  from  whence  they  could  not 
get  clear.i 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  than 
that  of  Timoleon  at  the  Knm^us.     Ten  thousand 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  fifteen  ^^"c2? 
thonscmd  made  prisoners.     Upon  these  numbers  no   thiiginlana 
stress  is  to  be  laid  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  total  of  battle,  espe- 
both  must  have  been  very  great    Of  the  war-chariots,   ^^^^y^ 
many  were  broken  during  the  action,  and  all  that  troops, 
remained,  200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  i^^^. 
victors.      But  that  which    rendered  the  loss  most  fe*?^,5j^ 
senoiis,  and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was  that  of  Timo. 
it  fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,    ^^ 
and  much  less  upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.    It  is  even  said  that 
the  Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  most  considerable  families  in  Carthage,  were  all 
slain  to  a  man — a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  yet  implying 
a  fearful  real  destruction.    Many  of  these  soldiers  purchased  safe 
escape  by  throwing  away  their  ornamented  shields  and  costly 
breastplates,  which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 1000 
breastplates,  and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.    Altogether,  the 
spoil  collected  was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold 
and  silver  from  the  plundered  camp ;  occupying  the  Qreeks  so 
long  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did  not  find 
time  to  erect  their  trophy  until  the  third  day  after  the  battle. 
Timoleon  left  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder,  as  well  as  most  part 
of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  captors,  who 
enriched  themselves  amply  by  the  day's  work.    Yet  there  still 
remained  a  large  total   for  the  public  Syracusan  chest — 5000 
prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous  spoil  of  armour  and  precious 
articles,  piled  up  in  imposing  magnificence  aroimd  tbe  general's 
tent.' 

The  Carthaginian,  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they  reached 
LilybflBum.  And  even  there,  such  was  their  discouragement — 
so  profound  their  conviction  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was 
upon  them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go  on  ship- 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  27,  28 ;  ^  Plutarch,  Thnoleon,  c  29 ;  Dioddr. 
Dioddr.  xvi.  7P,  80.  xyL  80,  81. 
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ment and 
terror 
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defeated 
army  as 
well  as  at 
Carthage 
itself. 


board  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Carthage  ;  persuaded  &s 
they  were  that  if  once  caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in 
their  present  displeasure  would  never  let  them  reach 
land.^  At  Carthage  itself  also  the  sorrow  and  depres- 
sion were  unparalleled :  sorrow  private  as  well  as 
public,  from  the  loss  of  so  great  a  number  of  prin- 
cipal citizens.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  victorious 
Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea  and  attack 
Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts  were  however  made 
to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries with  few  or  no  native  citizens.  Giskon,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most  energetic  citizen,  was  recalled 
from  exile,  and  directed  to  get  together  this  new  armament 
The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  under  which 
the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
their  defeat  had  been  owing  not  less  to  the  terrific 
storm  than  to  the  arms  of  Timoleon.  Conversely,  in 
regard  to  Timoleon  himself,  the  very  same  fact  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  awe-striking  wonder  and  envy. 
If  there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either 


Great  in* 
crease  of 
^ory  to 
Timoleon— 
favour  of 
the  gods 
shown  to 
him  in  the 
battle. 


1  Diod6r.  xyi.  81.  roo-avri}  8*  avroin 
icardirXi}^iS  koI  Stoi  icar«ixev,  SKrre  /ult} 
roA^i'  Cif  rd$  vavi  Cft^ati^eiv,  fu)3*  dvo* 
irAcii'  <lc  r^v  Ai/Sinji^,  ui  Si  a  rriv  r&v 
Bt&v  ttXAoTpiOTij^Ta  vpht  avrov? 
virb  rov  Ai/3vkov  ir«A.dyovs  jca- 
rairo0i}<ro/xcvov;.  Compare  the 
account  of  the  religious  terror  of  the 
Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by 
AgathoUds  (Dioddr.  xx.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between  Ando- 
kidds  and  his  accusers,  before  the 
Dikastery  at  Athens— the  accusers 
contend  that  Andokidds  clearly  does 
not  believe  in  the  gods,  because  after 
the  great  impiety  which  he  has 
committed,  he  has  still  not  been  afraid 
afterwards  to  make  sea  voyages  (Lysias, 
cont.  Andokid.  s.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokidds 
himself  argues  triumphantly,  from  the 
fact  of  his  oaving  passed  safely  through 
sea  voyages  in  the  winter,  that  he  is 
not  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the 
gods. 

"  U  the  gods  thought  that  I  had 
wronged  them,  they  would  not  have 
omitted  to  punish  me  when  they 
caught  me  in  the  greatest  dancer.  For 
what  danger  can  be  greater  than  a  sea 


voyage  in  winter  time  ?  The  gods  had 
then  both  my  life  and  my  property  in 
their  power ;  and  yet  they  preserved 
me.  Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so 
to  manage  as  that  I  should  not  even 
obtain  interment  for  my  body  ?  .  .  . 
Have  the  gods  then  preserved  me  from 
the  dangers  of  sea  and  pirates,  merely 
to  let  me  perish  at  Athens  by  the  act 
of  mjr  villanous  accuser  Kephisius? 
No,  Dikasts ;  the  dangers  of  accusation 
and  trial  are  human ;  but  the  dangers 
encountered  at  tea  are  divine.  If  there- 
fore we  are  to  surmise  about  the 
sentiments  of  the  gods,  I  think  they 
will  be  extremely  displeased  and 
angry  if  they  see  a  man,  whom  they 
themselves  mive  preserved,  destroyed 
by  others"  (AndokidSs,  De  Mysteriis, 
S.  137 — 139).  iyu  fiiv  otv  i^vov/xoi  j^prjvai 
i/o/uLi^eiy  TOV$  Toiovrovs  Kivovvov^  avSpay- 
iriVov9,  Towff  Si  '^^J^°'  Ooikatrarav 
BeCovt.  elmp  oiy  Stl  riiTStv  6euv  vwo- 
voelvf  m\i>  ay  avrovc  pt/uLot  eyti»  hoyC- 
^€<r0ai  KoX  ay<aKucnlv,  etc  rovs  i>^*  eav- 
Tuiv  <r(i>^o/xcVov$,  VT*  oKKmv  diroAAv/UMVov? 
6p^v. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Paul.  Mmll.  c.  86. 
fA(LX(<rra  Kara  nkovv  iStSitiv  r^v 
fLtTofioK^v  rov  SaCpuovo^i  &0. 
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the  reality  of  special  interventions  bj  the  gods,  or  the  marked 
kindness   mrhicli  determined  the  gods  to  send  sach  interven- 
tions to  tbe  service  of  Timoleon,  the  victory  of  the  Erim^sns 
must  have  convinced  them.    The  storm,  alike  violent  and  oppor- 
tune, coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks  and  in  the  fsices  of  the 
Carthagiiiiaiis,  was  a  manifestation  of  divine  £Eivour  scarcely  less 
oonspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed  to  Diomed^  or  .£nea8  in  the 
niad.^     And   the  sentiment  thus  ndsed  towards  Timoleon — or 
rather  previously  raised,  and  now  yet  farther  confirmed — ^became 
blended  with,  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly  earned 
by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements,  as  well  as  by  a  force 
of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold,  under  the  most  critical 
circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  desponding  army.    His  victory 
at  the  KrimSsus,  like  lus  victory  at  Adranum,  was  gained  mainly 
by  that  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which  brought  him  upon  an 
TmpTepared  enemy  at  a  vulnerable  moment    And  the  news  of  it 
which  he  despatched  at  once  to  Corinth, — accompanied  with  a 
<^argp  of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate  the  Corinthian 
temples, — diffused  throughout  Central  Greece  both  joy  for  the 
event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated  by  the 
inscription  attached — "The  Corinthians  and  the  general  Timoleon, 
after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Qreeks  from  the  Carthaginians,  have 
dedicated  these  shields  as  offerings  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  ".' 

Leaving  most  of  lus  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,  Timoleon  conducted  lus  Syracusans  Timoleon 
borne.     His  first  proceeding  was  at  once  to  dismiss  returns  to 
I'hrasius  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers  who  had  deserted  he  dis- 
him  before  the  battle.    He  commanded  them  to  quit  ^SSns 
Sicily,  allowing  them  only  twenty-four  hours  to  de-  '^^  ***« 
part  from  Syracuse  itself.    Probably  under  the  cir-  who  had 
comstances  thej  were  not  less  anxious  to  go  away  ^^!^ 
than  he  was  to  dismiss  them.    But  they  went  away  »»<*>  ti>«™ 
oidy  to  destruction  ;  for  having  crossed  the  Strait  of  sicfly— 
Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a  maritime  site  in  *^«*^***«- 

^  Caand.  Be  Ter.  Con.  Hon.  t.  93.  antris 

"Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  '^^olva  armatas  hyemes;  cni  mflitat 

procelUs  aether, 

Obmit  adversas  ades,  revolntaque  tela  ^^  coi^jaiati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti.' 
Vertit  in  auctores,  et  tarbine  reppnlit       C 

hastas.  Thn 
u  nhnium  dilecte  Deo,  cni  fnndit  ab        a 
9—12 
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Italy  on  the  southern  sea,  the  Bruttians  of  the  island  entrapped 
them  by  professions  of  simulated  friendship,  and  slew  tliem 
alLi 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies — Hiketas 
Success  of     ^^^  Mamerkus — ^the  despots  of  Leontini  and  Xatana. 
Timoleon       By  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  movements,  he 
ketas  and      had  crushed  the  great  invading  host  of  Carthage^ 
Mamerkus.     \fQfQYe  it  came  into  co-operation  with  these  two  allies. 
Both  now  wrote  in  terror  to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament, 
as  indispensable  for  their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Cartlia- 
ginian  interest  in  the  island ;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy 
of  both.    Presently  Giskon,  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled 
on  purpose  out  of  banishment,  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a 
considerable  force— seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of   Grecian 
mercenaries.      It  was  rare  for  the  Carthaginians    to    employ 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  but  the  battle  of  the  KrimSsus  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to  be  compared 
to  Greeks.     The  force  of  Giskon  was  apparently  distributed 
partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
island— partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mylse  and  Messing  on 
the  north-east,  where  Mamerkus  joined  him  with  the  troops  of 
Katana.     Messend  appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the 
power  of  a  despot  named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally.     To 
both  points  Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  mercenary 
force,  without  going  himseK  in  command  ;  on  both,  his  troops  at 
first  experienced  partial  defeats,  two  divisions  of  them,  one  com- 
prising four  himdred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces.    But  such  partial 
reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation  of  the  time,  -proofs 
more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the  peculiar  fSavour  shown  by  the 
gods  towards  Timoleon.    For  the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  been 
concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  there- 
fore marked  out  for  the  divine  wrath  ;  but  the  gods  suspended 
the  sentence  during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the  suflferer, 
and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution  would  occasion 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  him.^ 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  80 ;  Dioddr.    «al  tUKimu  riiv  TifioXtovTOi  evrvxia" 
XVi.  82.  avvifiTt  ytyta-eai.  6uawiiov  .  .  .  ri?!'  fi-iv 

2  Plntarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.    i$  &v    o^v  wphi  TituoKiovra  ruv  Btitv  ev/teveiav, 
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MaznerlLUs  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopiting  this  interpreta- 
tion of  tlieir  recent  successes  against  Timoleon,  were  full  victory 
of  liope  and  confidence.    The  former  dedicated  the  S^'^^^y 
shields  of  the  slam  mercenanes  to  the  gods,  with  an  over  Hike- 
inscription  of  insolent  triumph;  the  latter — taking  SiJi ****** 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  l>Mniirla8. 
an  expedition  against  a  place  not  far  off  called  Ealauria^under- 
took  an.  inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory.    Not  content  with 
inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an  ample  booty,  Hiketas, 
in  returning  home,  insulted  Timoleon  and  the  small  force  along 
witli  liim  by  passing  immediately  under  the  walls  of  Ealauria. 
Suffering  him  to  pass  by,  Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force 
consisted  only  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites. 
He  found  Hiketas  posted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias,  a 
river  with  rugged  banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops  of 
Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each  of  his  cavalry 
officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  charge,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot.    The  attack  was  then 
valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas  completely  defeated. 
One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the  action,  while  the  remainder 
only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing  away  of  their  shields.^ 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in  his  own 
domain  of  Leontini.     Here  his  usual  good  fortune 
followed  him.    The  soldiers  in  garrison — either  dis-   attacks 
contented  with  the  behaviour  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  2^^^* 
of  the  Damurias,  or  awestruck  with  that  divine  favour  ^Jj^*^^ 
which  waited  on  Timoleon — mutinied  and  surrendered  Hiketas  in 
the  place  into  his  hands ;  and  not  merely  the  place,   SmendSId 
but  ako  Hiketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son  Jj* 'J!™°^®**" 
Eupolemus,  and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man  of  r&on.^  hi- 
singular  bravery  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete  at  the  J^^jJ^y 
games.    All  three  were  put  to  death  :  Hiketas  and  his  »"  RJ**  *<^ 
son  as  despots  and  traitors ;  and  Euthymus,  chiefly  in 
consequence    of    insulting   sarcasms    i^nst   the    Corinthians, 
publicly  uttered  at  LeontinL    The  wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas 

ovY^iTTov  iv  aU  irpo<r4itpow9  nftai^aiv  1i        Compare  Plutarch,  De  Serft  Num. 

v«pt  &s  KariapBov,  tfavfiA^e^at  trwifiM.-    Vind.  p.  562  F. 

y,y  1  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  81. 
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were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly.  This  vote 
was  passed  in  express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas, 
in  putting  to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son  of  Dion.  Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women  by  a 
strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel  but  special  retaliation 
right  under  the  circumstances ;  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could  not 
have  convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  urge  them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to 
him.  Yet  the  act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation 
fiuch  as  his.^  The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective 
beings,  through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled  near 

Katana  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  by  a  body 
ga^s  a^*^  of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  He  was  attacked 
OT«?Ma-  *^^  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  the  river  Abolus,  with 
merkus—he  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the 
peacewith  Carthaginian  division.  We  know  nothing  but  the 
*^j2J^*"    simple  fact  of  this  battle,  which  probably  made  serious 

impression  upon  the  Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily 
^terwards  sent  earnest  propositions  for  peace,  deserting  their 
Sicilian  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  on  terms 
however  which  left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  much 
the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily.^  The  line 
of  separation  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halykus,  or  Lykus,  which 
flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia  Minoa,  and  formed 
the  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum.  All  west- 
ward of  the  Halykus  was  recognized  as  Carthaginian ;  but  it 
was  stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that  territory  desired  to 
•emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syracuse,  they  should  be  allowed 
freely  to  come  with  their  families  and  their  property.  It  was 
further  covenanted  that  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Halykus 
should  be  considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free  Greek,  dis- 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38.  Gomelins  Nepos  (Timoleon,   c.  2) 

2  Dioddr.  zv.  17.  Minoa  (Herakleia)  states  erroneously  that  the  Gartha- 
was  a  Cartha«inian  possession  when  ginians  were  completely  expelled  from 
Dion  landed  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  25).  Sicily  by  Timoleon. 
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tributed  among  so  many  free  cities^  and  exempt  from  despots. 
And  the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they  would 
neither  aid  nor  adopt  as  ally  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily.^ 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  hy  the  elder  Dionysius  with  the 
Carthaginians,  it  had  heen  stipulated  hy  an  express  article  that 
the  Syracusans  should  he  suhject  to  him.*  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and  Timoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  other  parts  of 
the  island.      Mamerkus  in  fact  despaired  of  further  ^J^iJ^ 
defence  without  foreign  aid.    He  crossed  over  with  a  •^^®* 
squadron  into  Italy  to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  Mamerkas 
Lncanian  army  into  Sicily;*  which  he  might  perhaps  mi«^iS»°* 
liave  obtained,  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  J®^°"jr^ 
very  powerful,  had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned   the  Syra- 
him,  and  carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  sur-   22SSy^^** 
rendering  both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon. 
The  same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before  by 
the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini,  who  had  even  delivered  up 
Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner,  so  powerful,  seemingly,  was  the 
ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of  Timoleon,  with  the  prestige 
of  his  perpetual  success.    Mamerkus  could  now  find  no  refuge 
except  at  Messene,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  despot  Hippon. 
But  Timoleon  speedily  came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough 
to  besiege  Messene  by  land  and  by  sea.    After  a  certain  length  of 
resistance,^  the  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon  tried 
to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  shipboard.    But  he  was  captured 
and  brought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Messenian  population, 
who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred  and  vengeance,  planted 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  theatre  and  there  put  him  to 
death  with  insult,  summoning  all  the  boys  from  school  into  the 
theatre  to  witness   what  was  considered    an    elevating  scene. 
Mamerkus,    without    attempting    escape,  surrendered    himself 
prisoner  to  Timoleon,  only  stipulating  that  his  fate  should  be 

1  Plutarch,  Thnoleon,  c.  34  ;  Dioddr.    despots.    It  is  possible  enough  that  he 
xvi.  82.  may  have  been  an  Italiot  Greek  ;  for 

2  Dioddr.  xiii.  114.  he  must  have  been  a  Greek,  from  the 
8  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c.  2^    manner  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of 

calls  Mamerkus  an   Italian  general    his  poetical  compositions, 
who  had  come  into  Sicily  to  aid  the        *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  87. 
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determined  by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but 
that  Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavour.  He 
was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  on  his  trial 
before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  an  elaborate 
discourse  ;  probably  skilfully  composed,  since  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  poet^  But  no  eloquence  could 
surmount  the  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  Syracusans  for 
his  person  and  character.  Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict, 
he  suddenly  threw  aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent 
despair  against  one  of  the  stone  seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes  of 
giving  himself  a  fatal  blow  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  attempted 
suicide,  he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  like  a  robber.* 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed  purpose 
Timoleon  ^^  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  There 
Pjtj  do^*^  remained  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot  at  Kentoripa,  and 
despots  in  ApoUoniad^  at  Agyrium.  Both  of  these  he  speedily 
Sicily.  dethroned  or  expelled,  restoring  the  two  cities  to  the 

condition  of  free  communities.  He  also  expelled  from  the  town 
of  Mtna,  those  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted 
there  by  the  elder  Dionysius.'  In  this  way  did  he  proceed  until 
there  remained  only  free  communities,  without  a  single  despot, 
in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  information  permits 
Timoleon  US  to  say  but  little.  But  the  great  purpose  ivith 
^  pow»  at  which  he  had  started  from  Corinth  was  now  achieved. 
Syracuse.  After  having  put  down  aU  the  other  despotisms  in 
Sicily,  there  remained  for  him  but  one  further  triumph— the 
noblest  and  rarest  of  all — to  lay  down  his  own.  This  he 
performed  without  any  delay,  immediately  on  returning  to 
Syracuse  from  his  military  proceedings.  Congratulating  the 
Syracusans  on  the  triumphant  consummation  already  attained,  he 
entreated  them  to  dispense  with  his  further  services  as  sole  com- 
mander ;  the  rather  as  his  eyesight  was  now  failing.*  It  is 
probable  enough  that  his  demand  was  at  first  refused,  and  that  he 
was  warmly  requested  to  retain  his  functions  ;  but  if  such  was 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  81.  inavrikBtv  tU  Svptucovcrav,  tvOi/t  ano94' 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  84.  aOai,  -niv  fioyapx^^^  "'^'^  iropairffidr^at 
*  Dioddr.  xvi.  82.  rovs  iroAira;,  mv  irpay/uulrwv  tit  ih  «a\.- 
"*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  87.  m  ii    kivrov  iiK6irn»v  t4Kos. 
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the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less  persist,  and  the  people,  willing  or  not, 
acceded.     We  ought  farther  to  note,  that  not  only  did  he  resign 
his  generalship,  but  he  resigned  it  at  once  and  immediately,  after 
the  complete  execution  of  his  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as  from  despot- 
enemies  ;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of  Syracuse,  he  had 
begun  his  authoritative  career,  without  a  moment's  delay,  by 
ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and  the 
construction  of  a  court  of  justice  in  its  place.^    By  this  instan- 
taneous proceeding  he  forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion 
which  delay  would  assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free 
conununities  of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason.    And 
it  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  while  conscious  of  good 
intentions  himself,  he  had  also  the  good  sense  to  see  that  others 
could   not  look  into  his  bosom ;    that  all  their  presumptions, 
except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct,  would  be  derived 
from  men  worse  than  he,  and  therefore  unfavourable.    Hence  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt  and  forward,  even  to  a  sort 
of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting  tiie  amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real 
purposes,  so  as  to  stifle  beforehand  the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having  neither  paid 
soldiers  under  his  command  nor  any  other  public  ontitude 
function.    As  a  reward  for  his  splendid  services,  the  and  reward 
Syracusans  voted  to  him  a  house  in  the  city,  and  a  the  s^-^ 
landed  property  among  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.   *'^"""- 
Here  he  fixed  his  residence,  sending  for  his  wife  and  feunily  to 
Corinth.* 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species  of  official 
authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint,  his  influence  as  oreat  in- 
an  adviser  over  the  judgment,  feelings,  and  actions,  5^^®  **' 
not  only  of  Syracusans,  but  of  Sicilians  generally,  was   eyen  after 
as  great  as  ever  ;  perhaps  greater,  because  the  fact  of  dowShis*^ 
his  spontaneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  Po^er. 
to  confidence.    Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man  to  establish 
so  transcendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timoleon  now 
presented,  upon  so  many  different  grounds,  and  with  so  little  of 
alloy  or  abatement     To  possess  a  counsellor  whom  every  one 

^  Plutarch,  I.  e.    c  v  0  v  c  amO^trBai.  r^iv  ncvapyCav :  compare  c.  22. 
2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  a  86. 
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reverenced,  without  suspicions  or  fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not 
only  given  conspicuous  proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined, 
witii  skilful  management,  but  enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  favour  of  the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious 
to  the  Sicilians  at  this  juncture.    For  it  was  now  the  time  wlien 
not  merely  Syracuse,  but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were  aiming 
to  strengthen  their  reconstituted  free  communities  by  a  fresh, 
supply  of  citizens  from  abroad.    During  the  sixty  years  whicli 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable  invasion  wherein  the 
Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conquered  Selinus,  there  had  been  a 
series  of  causes  all  tending  t^  cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to 
renovate,  the  Grecian  population  of  Sicily.     The  Carthaginian 
attacks,  the  successful  despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and  the 
disturbed  reign  of  the  second, — all  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
.  About  the  year  362 — 361  B.O.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Sicily, 
giving  place  before  Phoenician  or  Campanian  force.^    And  what 
was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352 — 351  b.c.,  had  become  nearer 
to  a  probability  in  344  B.C.,  before  Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then 
miserable  condition  of  the  island. 

His  unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal  behaviour, 
immigra-  combined  with  the  active  countenance  of  Corinth 
Greek  ^"^  without,  had  completely  turned  the  tide.  In  the 
settlers  belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land  restored 
to  Geia,  '  to  Hellenism  and  freedom,  but  requiring  new  colonists 
tiS^Kama.  ^  ^^^^  ^®  partake  as  to  guard  these  capital  privileges, 
rina,  &c.  The  example  of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of 
Corinth,  had  been  set  at  Syracuse,  and  was  speedily  followed 
elsewhere,  especially  at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.  All 
these  three  cities  had  suffered  cruelly  during  those  formidable 
Carthaginian  invasions  which  immediately  preceded  the  despotism 
of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse.  They  had  had  no  opi)ortunity  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  even  to  make  up  what 
they  had  then  lost,  far  less  to  acquire  accessions  from  without. 
At  the  same  time  all  three  (especially  Agrigentum)  recollected 
their  former  scale  of  opulence  and  power,  as  it  had  stood  prior 
to  407  B.C.  It  was  with  eagerness,  therefore,  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the 
1  Plato,  Epistol.  via.  p.  863  F. 
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career  of  Ximoleon,  to  replenish  their  exhausted  numbers  by 
recalling  those  whom  former  soffering  had  driven  away,  and  by 
inviting  fresb.  colonists  besides.    Megellns  and  Pheristus,  citizens 
of  Hiea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was  probably  at 
this   time    distressed  by  the  pressure  of   Lucanians  from  the 
interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum ;  Gk>rgus,  from  Eeds, 
went  with,  another  band  to  Gela ;  in  both  cases  a  proportion  of 
expatriated,  citizens  returned  among  them.    Eamarina,  too,  and 
Agyriaiu.  received  large  accessions  of  inhabitants.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  Leontini  are  said  to  have  removed  their  habitations  to 
^TsuGuse,  a  statement  difficult  to  understand  and  probably  only 
partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  still  continued  to  exist^ 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  before  us 
(through    Dioddrus  and  Plutarch)  in  a  manner  so  vaiueand 
vague    and  confused,  that  we  can  rarely  trace  the  importance 
sequence  or  assign  the  date  of  particular  facts.^    But  moral 
about  the  general  circumstances,  with  their  cliaracter  JJIjSyed'i^ 
axid  hearing,  there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  Tlmoiaon  in 
doubt.     That  which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysias  these  new 
had  preached  in  their  panegyrical  harangues,'  that  for  s®**!®"^®****- 
which  Plato  sighed  in  the  epistles  of  his  old  age,  commending  it, 
after  Dion's  death,  to  the  surviving  partisans  of  Dion,  as  having 
been  the  unexecuted  purpose  of  their  departed  leader,  the  renewal 
of  freedom  and  Hellenism  throughout  the  island  was  now  made 
^  reality  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon!      The  houses,  the 
temples,  the  waUs,  were  rescued  from  decay,  the  lands  from 
comparative  barrenness.     For  it  was  not  merely  his  personal 
reputation  and  achievements  which  constituted  the  main  allure- 
ment to  new  colonists,  but  ako  his  superintending  advice  which 
regulated  their  destination  when  they  arrived.     Without  the 
least  power  of  constraint  or  even  official  dignity,  he  was  consulted 
as  a  sort  of  general  CEkist  or  Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate 
regard  of  the  settlers  in  every  part  of  Sicily.    The  distribution 

1  Diocl6r.  xvi.  66,  82  ;  Plutarch,  signed  bv  Diod6rus  to  340  B.C.  But  as 
"nmoleon,  c.  36.  to  the  other  military  achievements  of 

2  Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  time  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Dioddms  and  Plu- 
when  Timoleon  departed  with  his  ex-  tarch  are  neither  precise,  nor  in  accord- 
pedition  from  Connth  to  the  time  of  ance  witii  each  otner. 

nis  death,  from  346—344  B.C.  to  837—        8  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  87.    /lovo? 

386  B.C.  (Dioddrus,  xvi.  90  ;  Plutarch,  e^^'  &«  oi  o-o^iorral  £ia  rStv  K&vuv  riop 

Timoleon,  C.  87).  wavriyvptKSiV  ael  irapeieaAovv  vpattts  tov« 

The  battle  of  the  Erimdsus  is  as-  *EXKiivat,  iv  avraZs  dpiorcvo-as,  &c. 
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or  sale  of  lands,  the  modificatioii  required  in  existing  laws  and 
customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &c,  were  all  submitted 
to  his  review.  No  settlement  gave  satisfaction  except  such  as  he 
had  pronounced  or  approved  ;  none  which  he  had  approved  was 
contested.^ 

In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is  clear 

that  numberless  matter's  of  doubt  and  difficulty  would 
difficulties  inevitably  arise  ;  that  the  claims  and  interests  of  pre- 
woSdbe  existing  residents,  returning  exiles,  and  new  immi- 
caUed  upon    grants  would  often  be  conflicting ;  that  the  rites  and 

customs  of  different  fractions  composing  the  new  whole 
might  have  to  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony ;  that 
the  settlers,  coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might 
bring  with  them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features  of  a 
political  constitution ;  that  the  apportionment  or  sale  of  lands 
and  the  adjustment  of  all  debts  presented  but  too  many  chances 
of  angry  dispute ;  that  there  were  in  fact  a  thousand  novelties 
in  the  situation  which  could  not  be  determined  either  by  pre- 
cedent or  by  any  peremptory  rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity 
of  a  supreme  arbitrator.  Here  then  the  advantages  were  \m- 
speakable  of  having  a  man  like  Timoleon  to  appeal  to :  a  man 
not  only  really  without  sinister  bias,  but  recognized  by  every 
one  as  being  so ;  a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted,  and  was 
grieved  to  offend ;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  impose  his  own  will 
upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them  as  freemen,  building 
only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments,  and  carrying  out  in  all 
his  recommendations  of  detail  those  instincts  of  free  speech, 
universal  vote,  and  equal  laws  which  formed  the  germ  of  political 
obligation  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new 
and  difficult  questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to  him 
as  referee.  There  is  no  situation  in  human  society  so  valuable 
to  study  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity  broken  through, 
and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into  active  exertion.    Nor 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  35.     o7s  ov  vw^a;  xaroiieiT^ibibf ,  ov  iroAcreia;  fiiaTa^if, 

ILOVov  cur^aKtiav  ex   iroAcfU)v^  rocrovrov  eoofcei  jcoAws  «X"'^*  4^  eieetvoc  ft*}  vpoora- 

KoX  yoAi^iajv  IBpvoiUvoii  noiptlxtVt  aK\a  ^airo  fJirfii  xaroicoa'fii^o'eiei',  Sxnnp  epyy 

KoX  roAAa  irap<urKtva<ras  kol  <rufi,ir^o$v-  avvrtXavfLtm^    6i}fiiovpybc    ciri0ei(  nva 

foiOtXi  &<nr€p  oiKiarrii  i^yairaro.    Ktu  tuv  xa{u.v  $eo<f>tKii  KaX  wpiwowav. 
aXXuv  6i  SLaKetitevtov  bfioCm  wpht  avrhv.        Compare  Comelius  Nepos,  Timo- 

ov  vokiiJMV  ris  Avo-is,  ov  v6iimv  Otfrti,  ov  leon,  c.  8. 
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was  tliere  ever  perhaps  throughout  Grecian  history  a  simul- 
taneous colonization  and  simultaneous  recasting  of  poUtical  insti- 
tutions more  extensive  than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily. 
Unfortunately  we  aie  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact, 
without  either  the  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have 
heeu  presented  hy  the  details.     Timoleon  was  in  Sicily  that 
whicb.  Spameinondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messing  and 
Megalopolis,  though  with  far  greater  power,  and  we  have  to 
deplore  the  like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of 
both  these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co-extensive 
with    Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizenship,  and  his  ^  _,, 
peculiar  interests  and  duties  were  at  Syracuse.    That  Timoleon  at 
city,  like  most  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  ^SapS  to 
bom   anew,  with  a  numerous  body  of  settlers  and  ttiegoddew 
altered  political  institutions.     I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Eephalus  and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express 
vote  of  the  Syracusans,  had  re-established  the  democratical  con- 
stitution of  Diokl^  with  suitable  modifications.     The  new  era 
of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  sacred  office, 
that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant  Priest  of  Zeus  Olympius,  an 
office  changed  annually,  appointed  by  lot  (doubtless  under  some 
conditions  of  qualification  which  are  not  made  known  to  us^), 
and  intended,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at  Athens,  as  the 
recognized  name  to  distinguish  each  Syracusan  year.    In  this 
work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all  the  labours  and 
adjustments  connected  with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon  took  a 
prominent  part.    But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  con- 
summated and  set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  specific 
duties  or  exercising  any  powers  under  it.    Enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and  grateful 
votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  virtue 
to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen,  a  resolution  doubtless  pro- 
moted by  his  increasing  failure  of  eyesight,  which  presently  be- 
came total  blindness.'    He  dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him 
by  public  vote  of  the  people,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the 
Holy  God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the 

1  Dioddr.  xvl.  70 :  Cicero  in  Verwm,  IL  61. 
3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  88. 
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goddess  Antomatia,  the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  blessings 
and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves.^  To  this  goddess  lie 
offered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his  proceedings  in 
Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him,  and  by- 
keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  life,  Timoleon 
thebmid'      escaped  the  jealousy  sure  to  attend  upon  influence  so 
I'imoieon       prodigious  as  his.    But  in  truth,  for  all  great  and 
public  important    matters,    this    very    modesty    increased 

of^^acuBo    instead  of  diminishing  his  real  ascendency.     Here,  as 
d^™g  elsewhere,  the  goddess  Automatia  worked  for  him, 

grave  and  and  brought  to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own 
SacTwaion.  seeking.  Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their 
ordinary  business  through  others,  yet  when  any 
matter  of  serious  difficulty  occurred  the  presence  of  Timoleon 
was  specially  invoked  in  the  discussion.  During  the  later 
months  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the 
assembly  was  a  solemn  scene.  Having  been  brought  in  his  car 
drawn  by  mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the 
theatre  wherein  the  assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led  or 
drew  the  car  into  the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled  people,  who 
testified  their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts  and  congratula- 
tions. As  soon  as  he  had  returned  their  welcome,  and  silence  was 
restored,  the  discussion  to  which  he  had  been  invited  took  place, 
Timoleon  sitting  on  his  car  and  listening.  Having  heard  the 
matter  thus  debated,  he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was 
usually  ratified  at  once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly. 
He  then  took  leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the  attendants 
again  leading  the  car  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of 
attachment  accompanying  his  departure  ;  while  the  assembly 
proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary  business.^ 

Such  is  the    impressive  and   picturesque    description  given 

^1  Plutarch.  Timoleon,  c.  38.    ivi  8k  the  same  as  that  of  Tvxrii  though 

T^s  oiiciac  Upov  iSpvaifitvoq  Avrofiaria;  the  word    is    sometimes    translated 

i$v<rtv,  aiiTyiv  8e  rriv  oUiav  'Up^  Aai>  as  if  it  were.     It  is  more  nearly  the 

iJMVi  KoBiipuxrev.  same  as  'Ayaffii   Tv^vi— though   still, 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  exactly  the 

Plutarch,  Beip.  Gerend.  PrsBcept  p.  same. 
815  D.                 .     .  s  Plutarch.  Timoleon,  c.  88 ;  Gomel 

The   idea    of    AvrotiarCa    is    not  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4. 
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(doubtless  by  ^thanis  or  some  other  eye-witness^)  of  the  rela- 
tions between,  the  Syracosan  people  and  the  blind  Manner  in 
Timoleon,  after  his  power  had  been  abdicated,  and  x^o^eon 

when   there     remained  to  him  nothing  except  his  ^>f .<^^n- 

...  -        tradictionin 

character  anyd.  moral  ascendency.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pnbUe 

the  eoleiKiiiities  of  interposition,  here  recounted,  must  hS^^l^!^ 
have,  been     reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  anxiety  to 
asBembly     ba4l    been   disturbed    by   some  unusual  freedom  of 
violence    or    collision  of  parties.    For  such  critical  KJi^t 
junctures,     ^wrbere    numbers    were    perhaps   nearly  hWeit 
balanced,  and.  where  the  disappointment  of  an  angry  minority 
threatened,     to  beget   some  permanent  feud,  the   benefit   was 
mestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties  revered,  and  before 
whom  neither  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield.    Keeping  aloof 
^m.  the  details  and  embarrassments  of  daily  political  life,  and 
preserving  himself  (like  the  Salaminian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  Plntarch  applies  to  Perikles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at 
once  momentous  and  diJfficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasion- 
ally dangerous  to  all  free  societies,  but  which  even  at  Athens 
^^adi  al^rays  remained  a  gap,  because  there  was  no  Athenian  at 
once  actually  worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it    We 
\viay  even  wonder  how  he  continued  worthy,  when  the  intense 
popular  sentiment  in  his  favour  tended  so  stroi^ly  to  turn  his 
head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or  censure  against  him  was 
tolerated. 

Two    persons,    Laphystius  and    Demsenetus,  called    by   the 
o\snoxious   names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were   bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiment.    The  former  required  him  to  give 
bail  in  a  lawsuit;  the  latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  censured 
various  parts  of  his  nulitaiy  campaigns.     The  public  indignation 
against  both  these  men  was  vehement ;  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Laphystius  applied  to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  appli- 
cable universally  to  every  citizen :  what  may  have  been  the 
pertinence  of  the  censures  of  Demsenetus,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
However,  Timoleon  availed  himself  of  the  well-meant  impatience 
of  the  people  to  protect  him  either  from  legal  process  or  from 
censure,  only  to  administer  to  them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson. 

1  It  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos  prior  to  Plutarch,  and  was  probably  copied 
by  both  from  the  same  authority. 
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Protesting   against   all   interruption  to    the  legal   process    of 
Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this  was  the  precise 
purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  and  combated — ^in 
order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen  might  be  enabled  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his  legal  rights.    And  while  lie 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in  detail  the  objections  taken 
against  his  previous  generalship,  he  publicly  declared  his  grati- 
tude to  the  gods,  for  having  granted  his  prayer  that  he  might 
witness  all  Syracusans  in  possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech.^ 
We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon,  except  a 
few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and   somewhat 
ruptedmo-     theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted.     But  what   is 
MdTpubUc     J^eally  important  is  the  tone  and  temper  which  these 
spirit  of         incidents  reveal,  both  in  Timoleon  and  in  the  Syra- 
cusan people.    To  see  him  unperverted  by  a  career  of 
superhuman  success,  retaining  the  same  hearty  convictions  with 
which  he  had  started  from  Corinth  ;  renouncing  power,  the  most 
ardent  of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending 
to  a  private  station,  in  spite  of  every  external  inducement  to  the 
contrary  ;  resisting  the  temptation  to  impose  his  own  will  upon 
the  people,  and  respecting  their  free  speech  and  public  vote  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  imperatively  necessary  for  every  one  else 
to  follow  his  example ;  foregoing  command,  and  contenting  him- 
self with  advice  when  his  opinion  was  asked — all  this  presents  a 
model  of  genuine  and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  asso- 
ciated with  few  other  names  except  that  of  Timoleon.    That  the 
Syracusan  people  should  have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedi- 
ence not  merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential, 
is  no  matter  of  wonder.    And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  imostentatiously  consulted, 
was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on  most  points  of 
moment  or  difficulty ;  over  and  above  those  of  exceptional  cases 
of  aggravated  dissent  where  he  was  called  in  with  such  imposing 
ceremony  as  an  umpire.    On  the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at 
hand  it  is  needless  to  insist ;  especially  in  a  city  which  for  the 
last  half-century  had  known  nothing  but  the  dominion  of  force, 
and  amidst  a  new  miscellaneous  aggr^ate  composed  of  Qreek 
settlers  from  many  different  quarters. 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  87 ;  Cornelius  XepoB,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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Timoleon    now   enjoyed,  as   he    had    amply   earned,   what 
XexLopliCn  calls  "  that  good,  not  human,  but  divine — 
command    over  willing   men — given   manifestly  to  ticideai^ 
persons  of  genuine  and  highly  trained  temperance  of  J^*""** 
character".^      In  him    the   condition    indicated  by  wiUingfree 
Xeii.opli6n  was  found  completely  realized — temper-  qualities, 
ance  in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  5Sii^*  ** 
the  word — not  simply  sobriety  and  continence  (which   nj8*tiTe,  of 
bad  belonged  to  the  elder  Dionysius  also),  but  an 
absence  of  that  fatal  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which 
in    Greece  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and 
enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  enfranchise- 
ment consummated,  to  carry  it  through  all  its  inci- 
pient difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosperously  moving  ^JT*®"* 
on.     Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other  Grecian  cities  ®y^'^ 
in  the  island  also,  enjoyed  under  their  revived  free  throughout 
institutions  a  state  of  security,  comfort,  and  affluence  J^  ti^ty- 
to  which  they  had  been  long  strangers.    The  lands  '^^'Jf^y?"^' 
beca;me  again  industriously  tilled  ;  the  fertile  soil  despotism 
yielded  anew  abundant  exports;  the  temples  were  2^Jf**^^" 
restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned  with 
the  votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence.'    The  same  state  of 
prosperous  and  active   freedom,  which  had  followed    on    the 
expulsion  of  the  Qelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before,  and  lasted  about  fifty  years,  without  either  despots  within 
or   invaders   from    without,   was  now  again  made   prevalent 
throughout  Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.     It  did  not 
indeed  last  so  long.    It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  316  B.C.,  twenty- 
four  years  after   the  battle  of  the  Krim&us,  by  the  despot 
Agathokles,  whose  father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse 
under  the  settlement  of  Timoleon.    But  the  interval  of  security 
and  freedom  with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two 
epochs  she  owed   to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 

1  Xenoph.  (Economic,  itzi.  12.     ov  ifiol  ioKtl,  oOs  av  tiyMtrran  a$iovi  eTvtu 

vop  waw  /M>4  ioittl^oKov  Toyrl  t^  ayoBhv  ^lorcvcty,    &<nrtp    o    TarroAof  iv  fSov 

ay9(niinvoy^  elvtu,  iXka  Otjovt   rh   c 9  e-  A^erou  rbi'  mi  xpovov BtarpifitiVt  <^opov- 

\6vTtav  apx^iv  vauitSti  ii  d^dortu  fMVOS  fui  Bli  airoBdvig. 
roUiKnBivSti  «r«^po<rviT|  T€Tt\t<rti4uoi^.  g  Diod6r.  xvi.  83. 
TO  M   axovTtav   rvpopviv   oioovLaiv,  a>«  *^*w»»w*.  -i^T*.  w 
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antipathy,  and  the  perfect  habits  of  conciliatory  and  political 
dealing  which  he  manifested  amidst  so  many  new  and  trying 
scenes  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  1  have  recounted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different.     He  was 
the  member  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt  his  experience 
under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed,  march  of  the  elder 
Dionysius.    Of  the  temper  or  exigences  of  a  commimity  of  free- 
men, he  had  never  learnt  to  take  account    Plunged  in   this 
corrupting  atmosphere,  he  had,  nevertheless,  imbibed  generous 
and   public-spirited   aspirations :    he    had   come   to    hold    in 
abhorrence  a  government  of  will,  and  to  look  for   glory   in 
contributing  to  replace  it  by  a  quaMed  freedom  and  a  govern- 
ment of  laws.    But  the  source  from  whence  he  drank  was  the 
Academy  and  its  illustrious  teacher  Plato  ;  not  from  practical  life, 
nor  from    the   best   practical   politicians  like   Epameinondas. 
Accordingly,  he  had  imbibed  at  the  same  time  the  idea,  that 
though  despotism  was    a   bad   thing,  government  thorotighlj 
popular  Was  a  bad  thing  also  ;  that,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  he 
had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with  him  to  determine  how 
much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws  he  would  sanction, 
for  the  community  ;  that  instead  of  a  despot,  he  was  to  become  a 
despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two  conquerors 
of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written  by  Plato  after  the 
•death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of 
Timoleon,  and  with  the  grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on 
his  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

CENTRAL  GREECE :  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACE- 
DON TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER.     859—866  B.C. 

Mt  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  through   long   years  of  despotism, 
suffering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  reno-   Greece 
vated  freedom  and  comparative  happiness,  accom-  "*^*™®^' 
plished  under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon,  between 
344 — 336  B.C.    It  will  now  be  proper  to  resume  the  thread  of 
events  in  Central  Greece,  at  the  point  where  they  were  left  at 
the  close  of  the  eightieth  chapter — ^the  accession  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  360—359  B.C.    The  death  of  Philip  took  place  in 
336  B.a ;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life  will  bring  before  us 
the  last  straggles  of  full  Hellenic  freedom — a  result  standing  in 
melancholy  contrast  with  the  achievements  of  the  contemporary 
liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician  either  of 
Greece  or  of  Macedon — at  the  time  when  Philip  mounted  the 
throne.  Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities, 
Macedonia  then  passed  wholly  unnoticed ;  in  Athens,  Olynthus, 
Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it  formed  an  item  not  without 
moment,  yet  by  no  means  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

The  hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from  anything 
which  had  been  seen  since  the  repulse  of  Xerz^  in   b.o.  360— 
480—479  B.a    The  defeat  and  degradation  of  Sparta  ^®- 
had  set  free  the  inland  states  from  the  only  presiding  p^^2J^ 
city  whom  they  had  ever  leamt  to  look  up  to.    Her  Greece  in 
imperial  ascendency,  long  possessed  and  grievously  ^^^atlon 
abused,  had  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  of  Sparta. 
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Epameinondas  and  the  Thebani^.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of 
a  numerous  body  of  subordinate  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her 
periodical  synods,  submitting  their  external  politics  to  her 
influence,  placing  their  military  contingents  under  command  of 
her  officers  (xenagi),  and  even  administering  their  internal 
government  through  oligarchies  devoted  to  her  purposes,  with  the 
reinforcement,  wherever  needed,  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison. 
She  no  longer  found  on  her  northern  frontier  a  number  of 
detached  Arcadian  villages,  each  separately  manageable  under 
leaders  devoted  to  her,  and  furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers  ; 
nor  had  she  the  friendly  city  of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long- 
standing philo-Laconian  oligarchy  and  tradition.  Under  the 
strong  revolution  of  feeling  which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian  communities,  encouraged 
and  guided  by  Epameinondas,  had  consolidated  themselves  into 
the  great  fortified  city  of  Megalopolis,  now  the  centre  of  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a  synod  (called  the  Ten  Thousand) 
frequentiy  assembled  there  to  decide  upon  matters  of  interest  and 
policy  common  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name. 
Tegea  too  had  undergone  a  political  revolution ;  so  that  these  two 
cities,  conterminous  with  each  other  and  formii^  together  the 
northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her  Arcadian  neighbours 
from  valuable  instruments  into  formidable  enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was  not  the 
worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  north- western  frontier 
(conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood  the  newly-constituted 
city  of  Mess^nS,  representing  an  amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of 
Spartan  territory  and  substance.  The  western  and  more  fertile 
half  of  Laconia  had  been  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided 
between  MessSnd  and  various  other  independent  cities;  being 
tilled  chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Perioeki  and  Helots  of 
Sparta. 

In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
MegalopoUB  ®^*®^ — when  the  collective  Hellenic  world,  for  the 
— MesB^id  first  time  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  about  to 
MSpartf^  ^  tiirown  upon  its  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy 
action  to^  from  Macedonia— this  altered  position  of  Sparta  was 
Peiopon-  a  circumstance  of  grave  moment.  Not  only  were  the 
a  SUB.  Peloponnesians   disunited^   and    deprived   of   their 
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common   cbief,  bnt    M^alopolis   and   MeesenS,   knowing  the 

intense  hostility  of  Sparta  against  them,  and  her  great  superiority 

of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that  they  could  muster, 

lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.    Their  neighbours  the 

Argeians,  standing  enemies. of  Sparta,  were  well-disposed  to 

protect  them ;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient  for  their  defence, 

i^thout  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance.    Accordingly  we  shall  find 

them  leaning  upon  the  support  either  of  ThSbes  or  of  Athens, 

-whichever  could  be  had,  and  ultimately  even  welcoming  the 

arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  protector  against  the  inexpiable 

hostility  of  Sparta.     Elis— placed  in  the  same  situation  with 

reference  to  Triphylia  as  Sparta  with  reference  to  Mess^n^ — 

complained  that  the  Triphylians,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 

subjects,   had  been  admitted  as  freemen   into  the  Arcadian 

federation.    We  shall  find  Sparta  endeavouring  to  engage  Elis  in 

political  combinations,  intended  to  ensure,  to  both,  the  recovery 

of  lost  dominion.^    Of  these  combinations  more  will  be  said 

hereafter ;  at  present  I  merely  notice  the  general  fact  that  the 

degradation  of  Sparta,  combined  with  her  perpetually  menaced 

aggression  against  MessSne  and  Arcadia,  disorganized  Pelopon- 

n§su8,  and  destroyed  its  powers  of  Pan-hellenic  defence  against 

the  new  foreign  enemy  now  slowly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact  completely 
broken  up.    Corinth,  Siky6n,  PhHus,  Trcez^n,  and  ^^q^^qq_ 
Epidaurus,  valuable  as  secondary  states  and  as  allies  ^^' 
of  Sparta,   were   now   detached   from   all   political  Corinth, 
combination,  aiming  only  to  keep  clear,  each  for  itself,   ^^^^»  **'• 
of  all  share  in  collision  between  Sparta  and  Thebes.*    It  would 
appear   also  that  Corinth  had  recently  been  oppressed  and 
disturbed  by  the  temporary  despotism  of  Timophan^s,  described 
in  my  last  chapter ;  though  the  date  of  that  event  cannot  be 
precisely  made  out 

But  the  grand   and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas  now 
resided,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  without,  and   compara- 
not  within,  Peloponnesus,  at  Athens   and  Thebes.   S)n^ditfo°n'^ 
Both  these  cities  were  in  full  vigour  and  efficiency,   ot  Athena. 

1  Demosthends,  Orat  pro  Megalo-    which  is  an  InstractiTe  exposition  of 
polit.  pp.  208,  204,  8.  ft— 10 ;  p.  206,  8.    policy. 
18-and  indeed  the  whole   Oration         a  £en.  Hellen  vii.  4, 0, 10. 
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Athens  had  a  numeroxis  fleet,  a  flourisliiiig  commerce,  a  consider- 
able body  of  maritime  and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her 
synod  and  contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the  mamtenance  of 
the  joint  security.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  Greece.  I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters  how  her 
general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her  the  important  island  of 
Samos,  together  with  Pydna,  Methon^  and  Potidsea,  in  the 
Thermaic  Gulf ;  how  he  failed  (as  Iphikrates  had  failed  before 
him)  in  more  than  one  attempt  upon  Amphipolis ;  how  he 
planted  Athenian  conquest  and  settlers  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  which  territory,  after  having  been  attacked  and  en- 
dangered by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys,  was  regained  by  the 
continued  efforts  of  Athens  in  the  year  358  B.C.  Athens  had 
sustained  no  considerable  loss,  during  the  struggles  which 
ended  in  the  pacification  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  and 
her  condition  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  than 
it  had  ever  been  since  her  disasters  at  the  dose  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable.  She 
Power  of  had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponnesian  allies 
Th&bea.  ^^Jjq  formed  the  overwhelming  array  of  Epameinondas, 
when  he  first  invaded  Laconia,  under  the  fresh  anti-Spartan 
impulse  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  She 
retained  only  Argos,  together  with  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and 
Messene.  The  three  last  added  little  to  her  strength,  and  needed 
her  watchful  support — a  price  which  Epameinondas  had  been 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier 
against  Sparta.  Bnt  the  body  of  extra-Peloponnesian  allies 
grouped  round  ThSbes  was  still  considerable  ^ — the  Phokians  and 
Lokrians,  the  Malians,  the  Herakleots,  most  of  the  Thessalians, 
and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  ;  perhaps  also 
the  Akarnanians.  The  Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant  allies, 
disposed  to  circumscribe  their  obligations  within  the  narrowest 
limits  of  mutual  defence  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  we  shall 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23 ;  vii.  6,  4.  Theban  ascendency  over  Thessaly  was 

Bioddr.  XV.  62.    The  Akamani&ns  had  much  greater  at  the  last  of  those  two 

been  allies  of  Thebes  at  the  time  of  periods  than  at  the  first,  we  may  be 

the  first  expedition  of  Epameinondas  sure  that  they  had    not  lost  their 

into  Peloponnesus ;  whether  they  re-  hold  upon  the  Lokrians  and  Malians, 

mained   so  at  the  time  of  his  laat  who  (as  well  as  the  Phokians)  lay 

expedition  is  not  certain.    But  as  the  between  Boeotia  and  Thessaly. 
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presently  find  the  relations  between  the  two  becoming  positively 
hostile.  Besides  these  allies,  the  Thebans  possessed  the  valuable 
position  of  Ordpas,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica,  a 
town  which  had  been  wrested  from  Athens  six  years  before,  to 
the  profound  mortification  of  the  Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Boeotia,  ThSbes  had 
prodigiously  increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Boeotia.  She 
had  appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of  Platsea  and  Thespi^e 
on  her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Kordneia  and  Orchomenus  near 
upon  her  northern,  by  conquest  and  partial  expulsion  of  their 
prior  inhabitants.  How  and  when  these  acquisitions  had  been 
brought  about  has  been  already  explained  :  ^  here  I  merely  recall 
the  fact,  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Thebes  in  359  B.C. — That 
these  four  towns,  having  been  in  372  b.c.  autonomous— joined 
with  her  only  by  the  definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian 
confederacy — and  partly  even  in  actual  hostility  against  her — 
had  now  lost  their  autonomy  with  their  free  citizens,  and  had 
become  absorbed  into  her  property  and  sovereignty.  The 
domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  across  Boeotia  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Phokis^  on  the  north-west  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  on 
the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  four  autonomous  Extinction 
cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  moment  in  reference  to  the   of  the  free 
period  now  before  us  ;  not  simply  because  it  swelled  Boeotia  by 
the  power  8tnd  pride  of  the  Thebans  themselves,  but  ^^pumaSt 
also  because  it  raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavourable  to  Grecian 
sentiment  against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.    Just    ^^' 
at  the  time  when  the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of 
Laconia,  the  Thebans  had  annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third  of 
the    free  Boeotian  territory.      The  revival  of  free  Messenian 
citizenship,  after  a  suspended  existence  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
had  recently  been  welcomed  with  universal  satisfaction.    How 
much  would  that  same  feeling  be  shocked  when  Thibes  extin- 
guished, for  her  own  aggrandizement,  four  autonomous  com- 
munities, all  of  her  own  Boeotian  kindred — one  of  these  com- 
munities too  being  Orchomenus,  respected  both  for  its  antiquity 

iSeechaps.lxxvii.,IzzYiii.,andlzzx.    the  Fhokian  territory  (Pansanias,  ix. 
3  Orchomenus waaoontenninona  with    89, 1). 
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and  its  traditionary  legends  !  Little  pains  were  taken  to  canvass 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had 
exceeded  the  measure  of  rigour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the 
time.  In  the  patriotic  and  national  conceptions  of  every  Greek, 
Hellas  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  autonomous,  fraternal,  city- 
communities.  The  extinction  of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the 
amputation  of  a  limb  from  the  organized  body.  Repugnance 
towards  Thebes,  arising  out  of  these  proceedings,  affected  strongly 
the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and  manifests  itself  especially  in 
the  language  of  Athenian  orators,  exaggerated  by  mortification  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Orfipus.^ 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetes  and  the 
Thessaly—  ^^^^^ot  Achseans,  were  among  those  subject  to  the 
despots  of      ascendency  of  Thebes.    Even  the  powerful  and  cruel 

*'*'  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherse,  was  numbered  in  this 

catalogue.'  The  cities  of  fertile  Thessaly,  possessed  by  x)Owerful 
oligarchies  with  numerous  dependent  serfs,  were  generally  a  prey 
to  intestine  conflict  and  municipal  rivalry  with  each  other, 
disorderly  as  well  as  faithless.'  The  AleuadsB,  chiefs  at  Larissa 
— and  the  Skopadse,  at  Krannon — ^had  been  once  the  ascendant 
families  in  the  country.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and  the 
energetic  Jason,  Pherae  had  been  exalted  to  the  first  rank.  Under 
Jason  as  tagus  (federal  general),  the  whole  force  of  Thessaly  was 
united,  together  with  a  lai^e  number  of  circumjacent  tributaries, 
Macedonian,  Epirotic,  Dolopian,  &c.,  and  a  well-organized  standing 
army  of  mercenaries  besides.  He  could  muster  8000  cavalry, 
20,000  hoplites,  and  peltaste  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more 
considerable.*  A  military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  hands 
of  one  alike  able  and  inspiring,  raised  universal  alarm,  and  would 

1  Isokmtte,  Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  21 ;  "  Pergit    ire    (the    Roman    consul 

Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.   490,  Qoinctius  Flaminius)  in  Thessaliam; 

s.  121;  pro  Megalopof.  p.  208,  s.  29;  uoinonliberandiemodocmtateseiant. 

Philippic,  ii.  p.  69,  s.  15.  sed  ex  omni  colluvione  et  conf usione  in 

^Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.   5,  4;  Plu-  aliquamtolerabilemformamredi^ndie. 

tarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  86.     Wachsmuth  Nee  enim  temporum  modo  vitiis,  ac 

states,  in  my  judgment   erroneously,  violenti&  et    licenti&    regi&  (i.e.    the 

that  Thdbes  was  disappointed  in  her  Macedonian)  turbati  erant :   sed  in- 

attempt  to   establish    ascendency   in  quieto    etiam    ingenio     gentis,    nee 

Thessaly (Hellenisch.  Alterthtimer,  vol.  comitia,  nee  conventum,  nee  concilium 

ii.  X.  p.  838).  ullum^  non  per  seditionem  et  tumul- 

3  Plato,  Kriton,  p.  53  D  ;  Xenoph.  turn,  jam  inde  a  principio  ad  nostiam 

Memorab.  i.  2, 24 ;  Demosthen.  Olynth.  usque    aetatem,    traducentis  "    (Livy, 

i.  p.  15,  s.  28 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo-  xxxiv.  61). 

kratem,  p.  658,  s.  138.  *  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  1, 19. 
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doubtless  liave  been  employed  in  some  great  scheme  of  conquest, 
either  within  or  without  Qreece,  had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut 
off  by  assassination  in  370  ao.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle 
of  Leuktra.^  His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  succeeded 
to  his  position  as  tagus,  but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence.  The 
latter,  a  brutal  tyrant,  put  to  death  the  former,  and  was  in  his 
turn  slain,  after  a  short  interval,  by  a  successor  yet  worse,  his 
n^hew  Alexander,  who  lived  and  retained  power  at  Pherss,  for 
about  ten  years  (368—368  ac.). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended  with 
success  against   the    Thebans,  and  maintained   his  Alexander 


ascendency  in  Thessaly.  But  before  the  battle  of  on 
Mantineia  in  362  B.C.,  he  had  been  reduced  into  the  ^his  ai- 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes,  and  had  «»«i°»tt<»n- 
furnished  a  contingent  to  the  army  which  marched  under 
Epameinondas  into  Peloponn^u&  During  the  year  362 — 361 
B.C.,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  against  Athens,  the  enemy  of 
Thebes ;  carrying  on  a  naval  war  against  her,  not  without  partial 
success  and  damage  to  her  commerce.'  And  as  the  foreign 
ascendency  of  Thebes  everywhere  was  probably  impaired  by  the 
death  of  her  great  leader  Epameinondas,  Alexander  of  Pheras 
recovered  strength  ;  continuing  to  be  the  greatest  potentate  in 
Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  RC'  He  then  perished,  in  the 
vigour  of  age  and  in  the  fulness  of  power.  Against  oppressed 
subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take  security  by  means  of  mer- 
cenary guards ;  but  he  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife 
ThSbS  and  the  act  of  her  brothers  : — a  memorable  illustration  of 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tL  4,  82.  To  the  ar&;uments  adduced  by  Mr. 

2  Demosthends  adv.  Polyklem,  p.  Clinton  another  may  be  added,  bor- 
1207,  8.  6,  6 ;  Diod6r.  zr.  61—95.  See  rowed  from  the  expression  of  Plutarch 
chap.  Ixzx.  (Pelopidas,    c.     86)    oKCyov    vartpov. 

SI  concur  with  Mr.  I^i^ob  Clinton  He  states  that  the  assassination  of 
(Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  859  B.C.,  and  Alexander  occurred  "a  little  while" 
Appendix,  c.  16)  in  thinking  that  this  after  the  period  when  the  Thebans, 
is  tne  probable  date  of  the  assassination  avenging  the  death  of  Pelopidas, 
of  Alexander  of  Pherse ;  which  event  reduced  that  despot  to  submission, 
is  mentioned  by  Dioddrus  (xvL  14)  Now  this  reduction  cannot  be  placed 
under  the  year  867—366  B.C.,  yet  in  later  than  868  B.C.  That  intenral 
conjunction  with  a  series  of  subsequent  therefore,  which  Plutarch  calls  "a 
events,  and  in  a  manner  scarcely  little  while,"  will  be  three  years  if  we 
constraining  us  to  believe  that  he  place  the  assassination  in  859  B.C.,  rix 
meant  to  affirm  the  assassination  years  if  we  place  it  in  857-356  B.c. 
itself  as  having  /ustually  taken  place  Three  years  is  a  more  suitable  inter- 
in  that  year.  pretation  of  the  words  than  tix  years. 
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the  general  positioii  laid  down  by  Xenophdn,  that  the  Grecian 
despot  could  calculate  neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  any- 
where, and  that  his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found 
among  his  own  household  or  kindred.^  The  brutal  life  of 
Alexander  and  the  cruelty  of  his  proceedings  had  inspired  his 
wife  with  mingled  hatred  and  fear.  Moreover  she  had  learnt, 
from  words  dropped  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intending 
to  put  to  death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lyko- 
phron,  and  along  with  them  herself;  partly  because  she  was 
childless,  and  he  had  formed  the  design  of  re-maiTying  with  the 
widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason,  who  resided  at  Thebes.  Accord- 
ingly ThSbfi,  apprising  her  brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with 
them  the  means  of  assassinating  Alexander.  The  bed-chamber 
which  she  shared  with  him  was  in  an  upper  storey,  accessible  only 
by  a  removable  staircase  or  ladder  ;  at  the  foot  of  which  there 
lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiff  in  chains,  and  a  Thracian  soldier 
tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  The  whole  house 
moreover  was  regularly  occupied  by  a  company  of  guards  ;  and  it 
is  even  said  that  the  wardrobe  and  closets  of  ThSbg  were  searched 
every  evening  for  concealed  weapons.  These  numerous  precau- 
tions of  mistrust,  however,  were  bafiled  by  her  artifice.  She 
concealed  her  brothers  during  all  the  day  in  a  safe  adjacent 
hiding-place.  At  night,  Alexander,  coming  to  bed  intoxicated, 
soon  feU  fast  asleep  ;  upon  which  ThSbS  stole  out  of  the  room, 
directed  the  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  under 
pretence  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose,  and 
then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After  spreading  wool  upon  the 
stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread  might  be  noiseless,  she  went  again 
up  into  the  bedroom,  and  brought  away  the  sword  of  Alexander, 
which  always  hung  near  him.  Nothwithstanding  this  encourage- 
ment, however,  the  three  young  men,  still  trembling  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risk,  hesitated  to  mount  the  stair  ;  nor  could  they 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except  by  her  distinct  threat,  that  if 
they  flinched  she  would  awaken  Alexander  and  expose  them. 
At  length  they  mounted,  and  entered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein 
a  lamp  was  burning  ;  while  Thebfi,  having  opened  the  door  for 
them,  again  closed  it,  and  posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The 
brothers  then  approached  the  bed  ;  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot 
1  Xenoph.  Hiero,  i.  88 ;  ii.  10 ;  itt.  8. 
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by  the  feet,  another  by  the  hair  of  hia  head,  and  the  third  with  a 
B^word  thrust  him  through.^ 

After   successfully   and   securely    consummating   this   deed, 
popular  on  account  of  the  odious  character  of  the  TUpboiraB 
slain  despot,  Th^M  contrived  to  win  over  the  merce-  p^jjj!* 
nary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  sceptre  to  herself  and  loas  of 
her  eldest  brother  Tisiphonus.    After  this  change,  it  phman^  ^ 
would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  new  princes  was  dy"»*«ty- 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional 
elements  of  weakness  and  discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly. 
This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circumstances  paving 
the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to  acquire  ascendency  in  Greece, 
as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360 — 369  B.c.  that  Perdikkas,  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,   Aiaoedon— 
was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.    He  perished,   5|^^*^ 
according  to  one  account,  in  a  bloody  battle  with  the   Perdikkas. 
lUyrians,  wherein   4000   Macedonians  fell  also ;   according  to 
another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous 
subornation  of  his  mother  Eurydike.^ 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign 
we  know  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  general  Timotheus 
in  war  a^^ainst  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Pydna,  Potidsea,  Tordne,  and  other  neighbouring  places ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt 
against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  important  place  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  both  against  them  and  for  himself.  He 
was  engaged  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  Illyrians.*  It  appears, 
too,  that  he  was  not  without  some  literary  inclinations ;  was  an 
admirer  of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato  at 
Athens.    Distinguished  philosophers  or  sophists,  like  Plato  and 


^Xenoph.   Hellen.   vi.    4,   86,   87;  immediately  prior   to  his  execution 

Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  85  ;  Conon,  ap.  (Curtius,  yi.  48,  p.  691,  MOtzell)  supports 

Photium,     Narr.     50,     Codex,    186 ;  the  affirmation  of  Justin,  that  Perdik- 

Cicero,  de  Offic.  ii.  7.  The  details  of  the  kas  was  assassinated, 
assassmation,  given  in  these  authors,        s  Antipater  (the  general  of  Philip 

differ.     I  have  principally  followed  and  viceroy  oi    his    son    Alexander 

Xenophdn,  and  have  admitted  nothing  in   Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  left 

positively  inconsistent  with  his  state*  an  historical  work,  UepSiKKov  irpa^ei? 

ments.  'lAAvptxa?    (Suidas,    v.    'Ai^fwaTpo?), 

2  Justin,  vii.  6 ;  DiodAr.  xvi.  2.    The  which  can  hardlv  refer  to  any  other 

allusion  in  the  speech  of    Philotas  Perdikksis  than  the  one  now  before  us. 
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Isokrat^,  enjoyed  renown,  combined  with  a  certain  measure  of 
influence,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Forty  years  before,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia  had  shown 
favour  to  Plato,^  then  a  young  man,  as  well  as  to  his  master 
Sokrat^s.  Amyntas,  the  father  both  of  Perdikkas  and  of  Philip, 
had  throughout  his  reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading 
Athenians,  especially  Iphikrat^s  cmd  Timotheus,  the  former  of 
whom  he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son :  Aristotle,  afterwards  so 
eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Nikomachus  the  confidential 
physician  of  Amyntas*),  had  been  for  some  time  studying  at 
Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato :  moreover,  Perdikkas  during  his  reign 
had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philosopher,  EuphrsBus  of 
Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself  much  to  the  guidance  of 
Euphrseus,  who  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  and 
permitted  none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of  studious  habits ; 
thus  exciting  much  disgust  among  the  military  Macedonians.^  It 
is  a'  signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato,  that  we  find  his 
advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  Dionysius  the 
younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through  Euphraeus, 
Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own  brother  Philip 
a  portion  of  territory  or  an  appatnage  in  Macedonia.  In  368  B.C. 
(during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and 
Philip),  Pelopidas  had  reduced  Macedonia  to  partial  submission, 
and  had  taken  hostages  for  its  fidelity,  among  which  hostages  was 
the  youthful  Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years  at  Th§bes.* 

^Athenseus,  xi.  p.  500  E.    nXaruv,  note  of    Wesseling  upon  the  latter 

hv  Sirevo-iinrds  <f>ri<n,  <f>CkTaTov  oi^a  'Ap*  passage.    The  two  passa^s  of  Dioddrus 

XcAoM.  &c.  are  not  very  consistent ;  in  the  latter, 

3  DiQgends  Laert.  v.  1, 1.  he  states  that  Philip  had  heen  deposited 

3  Athenaeus,  xi.  p.  506  E,  p.  508  E.  at  Thdbes  by  the  Illyrians,  to  whom  he 
The  fourth  among  the  letters  of  Plato  had  been  made  over  as  a  hostage  by 
(alluded  to  by  Diogends  Laert.  iii.  62)  his  father  Amyntas.  This  is  highly 
18  addressed  to  Perdikkas,  partly  in  improbable ;  as  well  for  other  reasons 
recommendation  and  praise  of  Eu-  (assigned  by  Wesseling)  as  because  the 
phrsBus.  There  appears  nothing  to  Illynans,  if  they  ever  received  him  as  a 
prove  it  to  be  spurious;  but  whether  hostage,  would  not  send  him  to  Thebes, 
it  be  spurious  or  genuine,  the  fact  that  but  keep  him  in  their  own  possession. 
Plato  corresponded  with  Perdikkas  is  The  memorable  interview  described 
sufficiently  probable.  by  iEschinds— between  the  Athenian 

4  Justin,  vi.  9;  vii  5.  "Philippus  general  Iphikratds  and  the  Macedonian 
obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus,"  &c.  queen  Eurydikd  with  her  two  youthful 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  26 ;  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip— must  have 
Diod6r,  XV.67;  xvi.  2;  andthecopious    taken  place  some    time  before    the 
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'H.ovr  or  when  he  left  that  city  we  cannot  clearly  make  out    He 

seems  to  have  returned  to  Macedonia   after   the   murder   of 

Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Alorites;  probably  without  opposition 

from   the  Thebanfi,  since   his  value   as   a   hostage  was   then 

diminished.    The  fact  that  he  was  confided  (together  with  his 

brother  Perdikkas)  by  his  mother  Eurydike  to  the  protection  of 

the  Athenian  general  Iphikrat^s,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 

has  been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.    How  Philip  fared 

during  the  regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not 

know ;  we  might  even  suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to 

Thebes  as  a  safer  residence.    But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas, 

having  slain  Ptolemy  Alorites,  became  king,  Philip  resided  in 

Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from  Perdikkas  (as  already  stated), 

through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a  separate  district  to  govern  as 

subordinate.    Here  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Perdikkas  in 

360 — 359  B.C.,  organizing  a  separate  military  force  of  his  own 

(like  Derdas  in  382  B.G.,  when  the  Lacedssmonians  made  war  upon 

Olynthus  ^),  and  probably  serving  at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried 

on  by  his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  much  importance  in 
determining  his  future  character.^    Though  detained  at  ThSbes, 

death  of  Ptolemy  Aloritds,  and  before  tiinea,  in  that  dty.    We  are  not  to 

the    accession    of    Perdikkas.     The  suppose  that  his  condition  at  Thebes 

expressions    of    JEacbAnH    do    not,  was  one  of  durance  and  ill-treatment, 

perhaps,    necessarily    compel    us    to  See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  HelL  App.  iv. 

suppose  the  interview  to  have  taken  p.  229. 

place  immediately  after  the  death  of        lAthemens,  xi.  p.  606.     diar^toy 

Alexander  (JSschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  6'    ivravBa   ivvafup   (Philippns),    &e. 

81,  82) ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  About  Derdas,  see  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  88. 
the  statement  of  the  orator  with  the        >  it  was  in  after  times  a  frequent 

ition  of  three  years' continuous  practice    with    the    Boman    Senate, 


residence  at  Thdbes.     Flathe  (Oes-  when  imposing  terms  of  peace  on  kings 

chichte  Makedoniens.  voL  i.  pp.  89->47)  half -conquerea,  to  require  hostages  for 

supposes  .^schinds  to  have  allowed  fidelity,  with  a  young  prince  of  the 

himself  an  oratorical  misrepreeenta-  royal  blood  among  the  number ;  and 

tioo,  when  he  states  that  Philip  was  it  commonly  happened  that  the  latter, 

present  in  Macedonia  at  the  interview  after  a  few  yearr  residence  at  Bome, 

with  Iphikratds.    This  is  an  nnsatis-  returned  home  an  altered  man  on 

factory  mode  of  escapii^  from  the  many  points. 

difficulty  ;     but     the     chronological        See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  Vounger 

statements,  as  they  now  stand,  can  son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Maceaon,  and 

hardly  be  all  correct.    It  is  possible  younger   brother  of    Perseus   (Livy, 

that  Philip  may  have  gone  again  back  xzziu.  IS ;  xxxiz.  63 :  xL  5),  of  the 

to  Thdbes,  or  may  have  been  sent  back,  young    Parthian    prmces,    vononds 

after  the  interview  with  Iphikratds :  (Tacitus,  Annal.   ii.   1.  2l  Phraatte 

we  might  thus  obtain  a  space  of  three  (Tacit.    Annal.    vL    82),    Meherdatte 

years  for  his  stay»  at   two  several  (Tacit.  Ann.  ziL  10, 11). 
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Philip  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect  He  resided  with 
PhDip  as  a  Pammen^s,  one  of  the  principal  citizens ;  he  probably 
{Sft^s^  enjoyed  good  literary  and  rhetorical  teaching,  since 
*<ie"^re  as  a  speaker,  in  after  life,  he  possessed  considerable 
foundation  talent  ;^  cmd  he  may  also  have  received  some  instruc- 
mtuwmiii-  ^^^  i^  philosophy,  though  he  never  subsequently 
taiy  ability,  manifested  any  taste  for  it,  and  though  the  asser- 
tion of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythagoreans  merits  little 
credence. 

But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of  all,  which  he  imbibed  at 
Thebes,  was  derived  from  the  society  and  from  the  living 
example  of  men  like  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas.  These  were 
leading  citizens,  manifesting  those  qualities  which  ensured  for 
them  tbe  steady  admiration  of  a  free  community,  and  of  a  Theban 
community,  more  given  to  action  than  to  speech  ;  moreover,  they 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders,  one  of  them 
the  ablest  organizer  and  the  most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as 
cavalry  and  as  infantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a  matn  as 
Epameinondas,  was  eminently  suggestive  to  a  young  Macedonian 
prince ;  and  became  still  more  efficacious  when  combined  with 
the  personal  conversation  of  the  victor  of  Leuktra,  the  first  man 
whom  Philip  learnt  to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in 
his  military  career.^  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most 
advanced  strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of 
reflection,  comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes  to  the  subordinate  government 
B.O.  aeo—  of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  elder  brother 
869.  Perdikkas,  Philip  organized  a  military  force,  and  in 

Condition  so  doing  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  practice, 
^/d^Si^of  though  at  first  on  a  limited  scale,  the  lessons  learnt 
Perdikkas.  from  the  illustrious  Thebans.  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  troops  belonging  to  and  organized  by  himself,  when  the 
unexpected  death  of  Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  the  throne.  But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of  doubt 
and  hazard.     Perdikkas  had  left  an  infant  son ;  there  existed, 

1  Even  in  the  opinion  of  very  ti}«  yeyov4vai  tio^w  *EiraiJi€i,vtav8ov,  rh 
competent  judges:  see  iBschinds,  Fals.  ircpl  tov$  iroX^/AOV$  jcal  ra^  aroa-niyLai 
Leg*  C.  18,  p.  258.  Spaarripioy  i<r<o«  Karavoi^a'att   h  /uiiiepbv 

^Plutarchi  Pelopidas,  c.  20.    ^i|Am-   ^v  r^t  rov  dv<p6$  iptriit  nopioy,  &c. 
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moreover,  three  princes,  Archelaus,  Arldastts,  and  Menelaos,^  Bona 
of  Amyntas  by  another  wife  or  mistress  Gjgsea,  and  therefore 
half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip ;  there  were  also  two  other 
pretenders  to  the  crown — Pausanias  (who  had  before  aspired  to 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  AmyntasX  seconded  by  a  Thracian 
prince,  and  Argseus,  aided  by  the  Athenians.  To  Uiese  dangers 
was  to  be  added  attack  from  the  neighbouring  barbaric  nations, 
Illyrians,  Peeonians,  and  Thracians,  always  ready  ^  to  assail  and 
plunder  Macedonia  at  every  moment  of  intestine  weakness.  It 
would  appear  that  Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the  Illy- 
rians ;  his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or 
by  the  machinations  of  his  mother  EurydikS.  Perhaps  both  the 
wound  in  battle  and  the  assassination  may  be  real  feusts.' 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as 
guardian  of  his  youi^  nephew  Amyntas  the  son  of 
Perdikkas.     But  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture  mentsand 
were  so  formidable,  that  the  Macedonians  around  con-  ^t^^^ch 
strained  him  to  assume  the  crown.*    Of  his  three  half-  he  had  to 
brothers,  he  put  to  death  one,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  killing  the  other  two  by  their  flight  into  exile ;  we  shall 
find  them  hereafter  at  Olynthus.  They  had  either  found,  or  were 
thought  likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Macedonia  to  sustain  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown.* 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though  descending 
in  a  particular  fiEunily,  was  open  to  frequent  and  Macedonian 
bloody  dispute  between  the  individual  members  of  govern- 
that  family,  and  usually  fell  to  the  most  daring  and 

1  Justin,    vii    4.     Menelaus.    the  ^  Justin,  zzix.  1. 

^a*^;.,pf  .^y»*af  and  grandfather  SDioddr.   xvi.   2;    Justin,   vU.   6; 

of  PhUip.  IS  stated  to  have  been  ag  Q^nt.  Curt,  vi  48, 26. 

illegitimate  son;  while  Amyntas  hunself  .  ,    . .         .,1       .        ^       „    ^ 

is  said  to  have  been   originally  an  ^,  *  ^^^Ti»    ^    ^- ,  A™P**^  ^^^^ 

attendant  or  slave  of  iBromis  (iElian,  through  the  reign  of  Phihp,  and  was 

V.    H.    xa    43).      Our    mfonnation  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 

respecting  the  relations  of  the  sue-  %^   *"®  9."*^1  of  conspiracy.  ,  See 

cessive  Kn«s,  and  pretenders  to  the  ?i*8"".\  J^it  ®  J  Qumtus  Curtius,  vi.  84, 

throne,  in  Macedonia,  is  obscure  and  ^^  *  ^^  *"«  ^^^  of  Mfltrell. 

unsatisfactory.     Justin  (I.  c.)  agrees  5  Justin,  viiL  3.    "  Post  haec  Olyn- 

""    ™'       *  the '"■       "^ 


with  .Mian  in  calling  the  father  of  thios  aggreditur  (Philip) :  receperant 

Amyntas  Menelaus :  but  Dexippus  (ap.  enim  per  misericordiam,  poi  ■ 

Syncellum,  p.  263)  calls  him  Aridaeus ;  unius,  duos  f ratres  ejus,  quos  I 

while   Dioddrus  (xiv.   92)  calls  him  ex  noverc&  genitos,  velut  ] 

Tharraleus.  regni,  interficere  gestiebat." 
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unscmpitlous  among  them.  None  but  an  energetic  man  indeed 
could  well  maintain  himself  there,  especially  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Philip's  accession.  The  Macedonian  monarchy  has 
been  called  a  limited  monarchy,  and  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word 
this  proposition  is  true.  But  what  the  limitations  were  or  how 
they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know.  That  there  were 
some  ancient  forms  and  customs  which  the  king  habitually 
respected  we  cannot  doubt,^  as  there  probably  were  also  among 
the  niyrian  tribes,  the  Epirots,  and  others  of  the  neighbouring 
warlike  nations.  A  general  assembly  was  occasionally  convened, 
for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  some  important  proposition,  or 
trying  some  conspicuous  accused  person.  But  though  such  cere- 
monies were  recognized  and  sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions 
were  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  serious  constitutional 
check  upon  the  regal  authority.^  The  facts  of  Macedonian 
history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us,  exhibit  the  kings  acting 
on  their  own  feelings  and  carrying  out  their  own  schemes,  con- 
sulting whom  they  please  and  when  they  please,  subject  only  to 
the  necessity  of  not  offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of 

1  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  11.  ov  ^^,  them  all,  except  Pftrmenio ;  who  was 
oAXa  v6uM  HoxcMmv  apyovrcs  atcre-  In  Media,  and  whom  he  sent  secret 
Xeo-av  (Alexander  and  his  ancestors  orders  instantly  to  despatch.  If  the 
before  nim).  proceedings  against  Philotas,  as  de* 

2  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is  scribed  by  Curtius,  are  to  be  taken  as 
accused  by  Alexander  for  conspiracy  correct,  it  is  rather  an  appeal  made  by 
before  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonian  Alexander  to  the  soldiery  for  their 
soldiers  near  to  headquarters,  is  the  consent  to  his  killing  a  dangerons 
example  most  insisted  on  of  the  preva-  enemy  than  any  invesngation  of  guilt 
lence  of  this  custom,  of  public  trial  in  or  innoceuQd. 

criminal  accusations.  Quintus  Curtius  Olympias,  during  the  intestine 
says  (tL  82,  25) :  "  De  capitalibus  rebus  contests  which  followed  after  the 
vetnsto  Macedonum  more  inquirebat  death  of  Alexander,  seems  to  have 
exerdtus :  in  pace  erat  vulgi :  et  nihil  put  to  death  as  many  illustrious 
potestas  regum  valebat,  nisi  prius  Macedonians  as  she  chose,  without 
▼aluissetauctoritas".  Compare  Anian,  any  form  of  trial  But  when  her 
ilL  2G ;  Diod6r.  xriL  79, 80.  enemy  Kassander  got  the  upper  hand. 

That  this  wasan  ancient  Macedonian  subdued  and  captured  her,  ne  did  not 
custom,  in  reference  to  conspicuous  venture  to  put  ner  to  death  without 
persons  accused  of  treason,  we  may  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  Macedonian 
readily  believe ;  and  that  an  officer  of  assembly  (Dioddr.  xix.  11,  61 ;  Justin, 
thejn«at  rank  and  military  reputation  xiv.  6;  Pausanias,  i.  11,  2).  These 
of  Philotas.  if  suspected  of  treason,  Macedonian  assemblies,  in  so  far  as  we 
could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  any  read  of  them,  appear  to  be  summoned 
other  way.  If  he  was  condemned,  au  chiefly  as  mere  instruments  to  sanction 
his  relatives  and  kinsmen,  whether  some  predetermined  purpose  of  the 
implicated  or  not,  became  involved  kinff  or  the  military  leaderpredominant 
in  the  same  condemnation.  Several  at  the  time.  Flathe<(}e8cmchteMake- 
among  the  kinsmen  of  Philotas  either  don.  pp.  48—46)  greatly  overrates,  in 
fled  or  killed  themselves ;  and  Alex-  my  judgment,  the  rights  and  powers 
ander  then  issued  an  edict  pardoning   enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian  people. 
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that  military  population  whom  they  commanded.  Philip  and 
Alexander,  combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and 
XLnexampled  success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Each  of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts  from 
their  soldiers,  whom  they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  keep  in 
willing  obedience  and  attachment,  just  as  Jason  of  Pherss  had 
done  before  with  his  standing  army  of  mercenari^s.^  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  the  army  manifests  itself  as  the  only  power 
hy  his  side,  to  which  even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow ; 
after  his  death,  its  power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more  ascendant 
But  80  for  as  the  history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us,  I  perceive 
no  evidence  of  co-ordinate  political  bodies  or  standing  apparatus 
(either  aristocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the  power  of  the  king, 
such  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the  comparison  drawn  by  a  modern 
historian  between  the  Macedonian  and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his  numerous 
enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians  by  seasonable  Proceedings 
presents  and  promises,  so  that  the  competition  of  against^ 
Pausanias  for  the  throne  became  no  longer  dangerous.   ene^M^His 
There  remained  as  assailants  the  Athenians  with  Ar-  wicceaa^ 
gfiBus  from  seaward,  and  the  Illyrians  from  landward.    Atheniansr 

But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  alL  While  he  hastened  to  reorganize  the  force  of 
the  country,  to  extend  the  application  of  those  improved  military 
arrangements  which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own 
province,  and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective 
harangues,^  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians  had 
never  before  heard  from  regal  lips,  he  contrived  to  fence  off  the 
attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  convenient  moment 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was  the  great 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  war 
against  Macedonia  for  some  years,  and  for  which  they  ates  Ampihi- 
now  espoused  the  cause  of  Argseus.    Accordingly  he   S^^ats  ttfe 
professed  his  readiness  at  once  to  give  up  to  them  Athenians 
this  important  place,  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  ans— his 
garrison  whereby  Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them,  SSft^of**" 
and  leaving  the  town  to  its  own  citizens.    This  act  Athenian 
was  probably  construed  by  the  Athenians  as  tanta-  ^     °*"* 
1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yi.  1,  6, 16.  a  Diod6r.  zvi.  2,  3. 
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mount  to  an  actual  cession,  for  even  if  Amphipolis  should  still 
hold  out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to  reduce 
it  when  unaided.  Philip  farther  despatched  letters  to  Athens, 
expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received  into  her,  alliance  on 
the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father  Amyntas  before  him.^ 
These  proceedings  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Athenians  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Argaeus.  For  Mantias  the 
Athenian  admiral,  though  he  conveyed  that  prince  by  sea  to 
Meth6n^  yet  stayed  in  the  seaport  himself,  while  Argseus 
marched  inland,  with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers,  to  Mgsey  or  Edessa,* 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  in  his  march  back  to  MethdnS  he  was  attacked  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Philip.  His  fugitive  troops  found  shelter  on 
a  neighbouring  eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender. 
Philip  suffered  the  greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms, 
requiring  only  that  Argaeus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him.  He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with 
especial  courtesy,  preserved  to  them  all  their  property,  and  sent 
them  home  full  of  gratitude,  with  conciliatory  messages  to  the 
people  of  Athens.  The  exiles,  Argaeus  among  them,  having 
become  his  prisoners,  were  probably  put  to  death.* 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  towards  the  Athenian 
Philip  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacuation  of  Amphi- 

B«ace*with  P®^  produced  the  most  favourable  effect  upon  the 
Athens—  temper  of  the  Athenian  public,  cmd  disposed  them  to 
i^cSdm  to  accept  his  pacific  offers.  Peace  was  accordingly 
Amphipolis.  concluded.  Philip  renounced  aU  claim  to  Amphi- 
polis, acknowledging  that  town  as  a  possession  rightfully 
belonging  to  Athens.*  By  such  renunciation  he  really  abandoned 
no  rightful  possession  ;  for  Amphipolis  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kings ;  nor  had  any  Macedonian  soldiers  ever 
entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when  the  citizens  had 
invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence  against 
Athens.    But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained  the  chief 

1  Demos,  cont.  Aristok.  p.  660,  a.  144.    rivat  wokirnv,  Ac    Justin,  vii.  6. 
3  Dioddr.  xri.  8 ;  Demosthen.  cont.        *  Dioddr.  xvi.  8. 
Aristokrat  p.  660  vi  gup,   ruv  inigripnv        «  Dioddr.  ztL  4. 
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prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling.  They  con- 
gratulated themselves  in  the  hope,  probably  set  forth  with  confi- 
dence by  the  speakers  who  supported  the  peace,  that  the  Amphi- 
polltans  alone  would  never  think  of  resisting  the  acknowledged 
claims  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coasts  cmd  had 
his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  lUyrians  and  Pseonians  victories  of 
of  the  interior.  He  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  PWUp  over 
Paeonians  (seemingly  along  the  upper  course  of  the  nians  and 
river  Axius),  whom  he  found  weakened  by  the  recent  ^y*^"^ 
death  of  their  king  Agis.  He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced 
them  to  submit  to  Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Ulyrians — a  more  serious  and  formidable 
undertaking.  The  names  Illyrians,  Peeonians,  Th/racicms,  &c.,  did 
not  designate  any  united  national  masses,  but  were  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clans,  each  distinct,  separately 
governed,  and  having  its  particular  name  and  customs.  The 
Illyrian  and  Pseonian  tribes  occupied  a  wide  space  of  terntory  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Macedonia,  over  the  modem  Bosnia 
nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Save.  But  during  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large 
immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  westward  was  taking  place, 
invading  the  territory  of  the  more  northerly  Illyrians  and 
Paeonians,  circumscribing  their  occupancy  and  security,  and 
driving  them  farther  southward  ;  sometimes  impelling  them  to 
find  subsistence  and  plunder  by  invasion  of  Macedonia  or  by 
maritime  piracies  against  Grecian  commerce  in  the  Adriatic. ^ 
The  Illyrians  had  become  more  dangerous  neighbours  to  Mace- 
donia than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydid^s  ;  and  it  seems 
that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of  invasion 
and  plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  force.  It  was  under  a 
chief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised  himself  to  command  from 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  charcoal  burner — a  man  renowned 
for  his  bravery,  but  yet  more  renowned  for  dealing  rigidly 
just  towards   his  soldiers,   especially  in   the   distribution    of 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Niebohr,  on  buhr,  Vortrftge  ttber  alte  Gteschichte, 

these  migrations  of  (Gallic  tribes  from  vol.  til.  pp.  226,  281 ;  also  the  earlier 

the  west,  and  their  effect  npon  the  work    of    the    same    author— Kleine 

prior  population  established  between  Schriften,  Untersnchungen  Tiber  die 

the  Dannbe  and  the  iBgean  Sea  (Nie-  Gesch.  der  Skythen,  p.  876). 
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plunder.^  Bardylis  and  his  IllyrlAns  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  Western  Macedonia  (west  of  Mount  Ber- 
mius),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains,' 
and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians  to  the  defensible  yet  barren 
hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack  them,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
which  he  had  now  contrived  to  increase  to  the  number  of  10,000 
foot  and  600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis  were  about  equal ; 
yet  on  hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a  proposition 
tendering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  it  actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being  rejected,  the 
two  armies  speedily  met  Philip  had  collected  around  him  on 
the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with  whom  he 
made  his  most  vigorous  onset ;  manoeuvring  at  the  same  time 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the 
lUyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  was  for  some  time  undecided  ;  nor  could  the  king  of 
Macedon  break  the  oblong  square  into  which  his  enemies  had 
formed  themselves.  But  at  length  his  cavalry  were  enabled  to 
charge  them  so  effectively  in  flank  and  rear,  that  victory  declared 
in  his  favour.  The  Illyrians  fled,  were  vigorously  pursued  with 
the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  never  again  rallied.  Bardylis  presently 
sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by  renouncing  all  his 
conquests  in  Macedonia ;  while  Philip  pushed  his  victory  so 
strenuously  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  the  tribes  eastward  of 
Lake  Lychnidus.^ 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbours  of  Macedonia 
B.a  869—  must  have  occupied  a  year  or  two.  During  that 
^^'  interval  Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  itself,  having  with- 

AmphipoiiB  drawn  from  it  the  Macedonian  garrison  as  a  means  of 
by  PhiUp—  conciliating  the  Athenians.  We  might  have  expected 
ana  n^^t  ^^^  ^^7  would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of 
It.  the  opening  and  taken  active  measures  for  regaining 

1  Theopompos,  Fra^.  86,  ed.  wing,  attacked  and  beat  their  left 
Didot ;  Cicero  de  Offidis,  iL  11 ;  Dio-  winff,  then  came  upon  their  centre  in 
dOr.  XYi.  4.  flanl  and  defeatea  their  whole  army. 

2  Arrian,  vii.  9,  2,  8.  Whether  this  be  the  battle  alluded  to 
8  Dioddr.  xvi.  4t—S.   Frontinus  (Stra-    we  cannot  say.    The  tactics  employed 

tegem.  ii.  8,  2)  mentions  a  battle  are  the  same  as  those  of  Epameinondas 
gained  by  Philip  against  the  Illyrians,  at  Leuktra  and  Mantineia,  strengthen- 
wherein,  observing  that  their  chosen  ing  -one  wing  peculiarly  for  the  offen- 
troops  were  in  the  centre,  he  placed  sive,  and  keeping  back  the  rest  of  the 
bis  own  greatest  strength  in  his  right  army  upon  the  oefeiisiTe. 
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Amphipolis.  They  knew  the  value  of  that  city  :  they  considered 
it  as  of  right  theirs  :  they  had  long  been  anxious  for  its  reposses- 
sion, and  had  even  besieged  it  five  years  before,  though  seemingly 
only  with  a  mercenary  force,  which  was  repelled  mainly  by  the 
aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Perdikkas.  Amphipolis  was  not  likely 
to  surrender  to  them  voluntarily  ;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  assailed  with  success.  Yet 
they  remained  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Strymdn.  We  must  recollect  (as  has  been 
already  narrated^),  that  during  359  B.C.,  and  the  first  part  of  368 
B.C.,  they  were  carrying  on  operations  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
against  Charidemus  and  Kersoblept^s,  with  small  success  and 
disgraceful  embarrassment  These  vexatious  operations  in  the 
Chersonese — ^in  which  peninsula  many  Athenians  were  interested 
as  private  proprietors,  besides  the  public  claims  of  the  city — may 
perhaps  have  absorbed  wholly  the  attention  of  Athens,  so  as  to 
induce  her  to  postpone  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  rmtil  they 
were  concluded — a  conclusion  which  did  not  arrive  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  until  immediately  before  she  became  plunged  in 
the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Social  War.  I  know  no  better 
explanation  of  the  singular  circumstance,  that  Athens,  though  so 
anxious,  both  before  and  after,  for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis, 
made  no  attempt  to  acquire  it  during  more  than  a  year  after  its 
evacuation  by  Philip ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to  rank  this 
opportunity  among  the  many  which  she  lost  (according  to 
Demosthenes  *)  from  pure  negligence ;  little  suspecting  how 
speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  368  B.C.,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians  for  re- 
gaining their  influence  in  Euboea ;  and  for  this  island,   b.c.  868. 
so  near  their  own  shores,  they  struck  a  more  vigorous  g^^^^  ^^ 
blow  than  for  the  distant  possession  of  Amphipolis.   EuboBa—the 
At  the  revival  of  the  maritime  confederacy  under  foment  re- 
Athens  (immediately  after  378  B.C.),  most  of  the  cities  attack^ttie 
in  Eubcea  had  joined  it  voluntarily ;  but  after  the  island- 
battle  of  Leuktra  (in  371  B.C.),  the  island  passed  under   efforts  o? 
Theban  supremacy.    Accordingly  Euboeans  from  all  ^*^®^8- 

1  See  chap.  IXXZ.  X*yov  v/uwLs  diroiT^<reiai/  ot  'EAAiives  S>v 

3  DemoBtnends,  Orat.  de  ChersonesOj    wv\   waptUaTt    KaipStv   iid.   ptfevfi-iav, 
p.   98,  8.   34.      4>€p€  yap,  irpb«  Aibf,  ei    &C,  , 
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the  cities  served  in  the  army  of  Epameinondas,  both  in  his  first 
and  his  last  expedition  into  JPeloponnSsus  (369 — 362  B.c.^). 
Moreover,  Oropus,  the  frontier  town  of  Attica  and  Bceotia — 
immediately  opposite  to  Euboea,  having  been  wrested  from 
Athens*  in  366  B.C.  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the  strait  from 
Eretria,  through  the  management  of  the  Eretrian  despot  Themison 
— ^had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans,  with  whom  it 
still  remained.  But  in  the  year  358  &c.,  discontent  began  in  the 
Eubcean  cities,  from  what  cause  we  know  not,  against  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes ;  whereupon  a  powerful  Theban  force  was 
sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them  down.  A  severe  contest 
ensued,  in  which,  if  Thebes  had  succeeded,  Chalkis  and  Eretria 
might  possibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Orchomenus.'  These 
cities  sent  urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  seeing  their 
hated  neighbour  Thebes  reinforced  by  so  large  an  acquisition 
close  to  their  borders.  The  public  assembly,  already  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by 
the  abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus  son  of  Kon6n.^ 
**  How  1  Athenians  (said  he),  when  you  have  the  Thebans 
actually  in  the  island,  are  you  still  here  debating  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  how  you  shall  deal  with  the  case  ?  Will  you  not  fill 
the  sea  with  triremes  ?  Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten 
down  to  Peirseus,  and  haul  the  triremes  down  to  the  water?" 
This  animated  apostrophe,  reported  and  doubtless  heard  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people. 
The  force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval,  was  equipped  with 
an  eagerness  and  sent  forth  with  a  celerity  seldom  paralleled. 

1  XenoplL^Hellen.  tL  6, 23.  Ev^octf  p.  106^  s.  80.  roin  Eu^oea^  o-w^etK,  ore 
airb  nacuv  riov  mSAewF  :  also  viL  5,  4.  0i)/3aiot  KartSovkovvr  avrovf ,  &C.  Com- 
Boicurovf  ivuv  navrat  koX  Ev/3o^ac  (Epa-  pare  Demosthen.  de  Coronet,  p.  259,  8. 
meinondasV  Ac  123,  9iifi<uMv  a^trtpi^oittwav   t^  Eu* 

Winiewski,  in  his  instructive  com-  ^oioy,  ac.  ;  and  iGschinds  cont.  Etesi- 

mentary  upon  the  historical  facts  of  phont.  p.  897,  c.  31,  cireidi)  6Upyi<rw  tif 

the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  de  Coron&,  Ev^otai^  eij^otot,  KaraiovXtaaaaBtu,  ras 

states  erroneously  that  Euboea  con-  iroAeic  iretpwuci^i,  &c. 

tinued  in  the  dependence  of  Athens  ^Demosth.  Orat.  de  Chersones.  p. 

without  interruption  from  877  to  358  108,  s.  80.     cTire  /xoi,  dovAevecr^e,  c^i) 

B.C.    (Winiewski,    Commentarii    His-  (Timotheus),  e»/3a(ov$  ixovm  iv  vi}<ry, 

torici  et  Chronologici  in  Demosthenis  ri  xPW'^^^t  '^a^  "^^  ^ei  noitlv;  ovk  ifjL- 

Orationem  de  Coron&,  p.  80).  irAifo-eTe  rriv  0a\aa<rav,  &  avSpe^  *Afl^- 

2  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4, 1 ;  Diod.  XV.  76 ;  vaioi,  rpnupStvf  ovk  avaaravrtt  i^-q  iro- 
Bemosthen.  de  Coron&,  p.  269.  S.  128.  ptri<rt<r0€  tU  t^v  Ilctpaia ;  ov  «cadcA{erc 

8  Demosthends,  Orat.  de  Cnersones.    rdfvovf;    . 
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Sucli  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that   the   costly  office   of 
tarierarchy  was  for   the  fiist  time   undertaken  by  volunteers, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling  out  those 
rich,  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the  chance  of  still 
further  delay  from  the  legal  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange 
of  property,^  instituted  by  any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen  who 
might  think  himself  hardly  used  by  the  requisition.     Demos- 
thenes himself  was  among  the  volunteer  trierarchs,   he  and  a 
person  named  Philinus  being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.    We 
are  told  that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army, 
under  the  command  of  Timotheus,'  were  landed  in  full  force  on 
Eubcea,  and  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  Thebans  were 
60  completely  worsted  as  to  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  under 
capitulation*    A  body  of  mercenaries,  under  Char^  contributed 
to  the  Athenian  success.    Yet  it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success 
was  so  easy  and  rapid  as  the  orators  are  fond  of  asserting.' 
However,  their  boast,  often  afterwards  repeated,  lb  so  far  well- 
founded,  that  Athens  fully  accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the 
Euboeans  from  Thebes,  and  received  the  testimonial  of  their 
gratitude  in  the  form  of   a  golden  wreath  dedicated  in  the 


1  See,  in  illustratioii  of  these  delays,  Gloria  Athen.  p.  850  V—iv  ^  T(/x60eo( 
Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  60,  s.  Ev^oiac  nAcv0^pov— which,  in  the  case 
42.  of  a  military  man  like  Timotheus,  can 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he  hardly  allude  merely  to  the  speech 

had  been  called  upon  out  of  his  fair  which    he    made    in    the    assembly, 

turn  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  other  IMoklds  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 

expensive    duty,    and    that    another  as  having  concluded  the  convention 

citizen  had  been  unduly  spared,  might  with  the  Thebans ;  but  this  does  not 

tender  to  this  latter  an  exchange  of  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  com- 

properties,  o£Fering  to  undertake  the  mander :  see  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam, 

duty  if  the  other's  property  were  made  p.  670,  s.  219. 

over  to  him.     The  person  to  whom  About    Philinus    as    colleague    of 

tender  was  made  was  compelled  to  do  Demosthends  in  the  trierarchy,   see 

.  one  of  three  things :  either,  1.  to  show  Demosthen.  tout.  Meidiam,  p.  666,  s. 

at  legal  process  that  it  was  not  his  204. 

turn,  and  that  he  was  not  liable ;  2.  or  >  Dioddrus  (xvL  7)  states  that  the 

to  relieve  the  citizen  tendering  from  contest  in   £ubcea    lasted   for  some 

the  trierarchy  Just  imposed  upon  him ;  considerable  time. 

8.  or  to  accept  the  exchange,  receiving  Demosthento  talks  of  the  expedition 

the  other's  property,  and  making  over  as  having  reached  its  destination  in 

his  own  property  m  return,  in  which  three  days,  JSschinds  in  five  days;  the 

case  the  citizen  tendering  undertook  latter  states  also  that  within  thirty 

the  trierarchy.  days  the  Thebans  were  vanquished  and 

This  obligatory  exchange  of  proper-  expeUed  (Demosthenes  cont.  Andro- 

ties,  with  the  legal  process  attached  to  tion.   p.  697,  s.  17  ;   iEschinds  cont. 

it,  was  called  Antidosis.  Ktesiphont.  p.  397,  c.  81). 

2  That  Timotheus  was  commander  is  About  Charts  and  the  mercenaries, 
not  distinctly  stated  by  Demosthenes,  see  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
but  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch,  De  678,  s.  206. 
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Athenian  acropolis.^  The  Euboean  cities,  while  acknowledged  as 
autonomous,  continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the 
synod  at  Athens,  towards  the  general  purposes  of  which  they 
paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed  at  five  talents  each  for  Oreus  (or 
Histisea)  and  Eretria.* 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Euboean  enterprise,  Char^  with  his 

mercenaries  was   sent   forward  to  the  Chersonese, 

where  he  at  length  extorted  from  CharidSmus  and 

tS^en^^  Kersoblept^  the  evacuation  of  that  peninsula  and  its 

noBeto  cession  to  Athens,  after  a  long   train  of   dilatory 

manoeuvres  and  bad  faith  on  their  part.    I  have,  in 

my  preceding  chapters,  described  these  events,  remarking  at  the 

same  time  that  Athens  attained  at  this  moment  the  maximum  of 

her  renewed  foreign  power  and  second  confederacy,  which  had 

begun  in  378  B.C.*    But  her  period  of  exaltation  was  very  short 

It  was  speedily  overthrown  by  two  important  events — the  Social 

War  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by  the  rescue 
Social  War  of  Euboea,  numbered  among  its  members  a  large  pro- 
KdsiSodes.  P^^^^^  ®^  *^®  islands  in  the  ^Egean  as  well  as  the 
and  Byzan-  Grecian  seaports  in  Thrace.  The  list  included  the 
from  islands  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last  now  partially 

Athens.  occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers), 
Kos,  and  Khodes,  together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium. 
It  was  shortly  after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  K6s, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert,  raising 
a  serious  war  against  her,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 

Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we  find 

^^^     unfortunately  little  information.     There  was  now, 
Causesofthe         -,  i.    -,    ,  ,  .        «„«  -,    r  -,        x- 

Social  War     and  had  always  been  since  378  B.C.,  a  synod  of  deputies 

wie^Atheni^'  from  all  the  confederate  cities  habitually  assembling 

ans—Synod    at  Athens,  such  as  had  not  subsisted  under  the  first 

Athenian  empire  in  its  full  maturity.    How  far  the 

Synod  worked  efficiently  we  do  not  know.    At  least  it  must 

have  afforded  to  the  allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of 

1  Demoflth.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  616,    401,  408,  404,  c.  82,  S3 ;  Demosthends 
8.  80  ;  cont.  Timokrat.jp.  766,  s.  206.         pro  Me^opolitan.  p.  204,  s.  16. 
"i  Machine  cont.  Etesiphont.  pp.        >  See  chap.  Izxx. 
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makixig  their  complaints  heard,  and  of  critici2ing  the  application 

of  the  common  fund  to  which  each  of  them  contributed.    But 

tlie    Athenian  confederacy,  which  had  begun  (378  B.G.)  in  a 

generous  and  equal  spirit  of  common  maritime  defence,^  had 

graduallj  become  perverted,  since  the  humiliation  of  the  great 

eneinj  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards  purposes  and  interests  more 

exclusively  Athenian.    Athens  had  been  conquering  the  island 

of     Samos;    Pydna,  Potidiea,  and    Methdn^  on   the  coast   of 

Macedonia  and  Thrace;  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese — all  of 

tliem  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone,  without  any  advantage 

to  the  confederate  sjmod,  and  made,  too,  in  great  part  to  become 

th.e  private  property  of  her  own  citizens  as  Kleruchs,  in  direct 

breach  of  her  public  resolution  passed  in  378  B.a,  not  to  permit 

any  appropriation  of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens  out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  own  separate 
aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  common  to  the 
whole    confederacy,    the   adherence    of    the   larger   moro?or^ 
confederate  states  grew  more  and  more  reluctant   i»«rowa 
But  what  contributed  yet  further  to  detach  them  from  intereats, 
Athens  was  the  behaviour    of   her  armaments  on  Sat^Sfher' 
service,  consisting  in  great  proportion  of  mercenaries,   aiUea— her 
scantily  and  irregularly  paid,  whose  disorderly  and  on  service— 
rapacious    exaction,  especially  at   the   cost   of   the  Swcenaries 
confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterized  in  strong  terms  ~¥^^ 
by    all    the    contemporary    orators,    Demosthenes, 
JEschiu^s,  Isokrates,  &c.    The  commander,  having  no  means  of 
paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey  their  predatory 
impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest  place  from  whence 
money  could  be  obtained ;    indeed  some  of  the  commanders, 
especially  Chares,  were  themselves  not  less  ready  than  their 
soldiers  to  profit  by  such  depredations.*    Hence  the  armaments 
sent  out  by  Athens  sometimes  saw  little  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  were  sent  to  combat,  preferring  the  easier  and  lucrative 
proceeding   of    levying   contributions    from    friends,    and    of 
plundering  the  trading  vessels  met  with  at  sea.    Nor  was  it 
practicable  for  Athens  to  prevent  such  misconduct,  when  her  own 

1  Demosthends,  De  Bhodior.  Liber*    airuv  viilv  i$  la-ov  av/x^axeii^, 
tat    p.  194,  s.   17.      iraphv  avroU  (the    &C. 
Bhodians)  '£AAi)<ri    koX    /3  e  A  r  t  o  o-  i  v        3  Diod6r.  xv.  95. 
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citizens  refused  to  serve  personally,  and  when  she  employed 
foreigners,  hired  for  the  occasion,  but  seldom  regularly  paid.^ 
The  suffering,  alann,  and  alienation,  arising  from  hence  among 
the  confederates,  was  not  less  mischievous  than  discreditable  to 
Athens,  We  cannot  doubt  that  complaints  in  abundance  were 
raised  in  the  confederate  synod ;  but  they  must  have  been 
unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until  the  period  shortly 
preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Athens  to 
B.C.  368.  neglect  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  for  purposes 
The  fonp  ®^  ^®^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^  tolerate  or  encourage  the  continued 
cities  de-  positive  depredations  of  unpaid  armaments,  discontent 
•elves  inde^  naturally  grew  up,  manifesting  itself  most  powerfully 
Athen*^*^'  among  some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the 
interference  Asiatic  coast  The  islands  of  Chios,  Kds,  and  Rhodes, 
Karifm  together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the 

MauBdiiuL  Thracian  Bosphorus,  took  counsel  together,  and 
declared  themselves  detached  from  Athens  and  her  confederacy. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  the  convention,  sworn  at  Sparta 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  of  the  subsequent 
alliance  sworn  at  Athens  a  few  months  afterwards,^  obligatory 
and  indefeasible  confederacies  stood  generally  condemned  among 
the  Greeks,  so  that  these  islands  were  justified  in  simply  seceding 
when  they  thought  fit  But  their  secession,  which  probably 
Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  resisted,  was 
proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied  with  accusations 
that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects  against  them.  It  was, 
moreover,  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  as  well  as  aided  by  the  arms, 

1  DemoBthenes^  Philip,  i.  p.  46,  s.        Jbid.  p.  68,  s.  68.    vvv  5*  ei(  rovtf*  ijicet 

28.     i(  ot  6'  avroL  Ka0 *  abra  rd  f evi«cd  rd  irpdy^ara  alaxvvyiit  Sxrrt  rStv  OTpan}- 

■btilv  orparevcrat,^  tov?  i^lKovt  viief  koI  ymv  cxaorof  81?  «cai  rplt  KpCvtrax  irop' 

Tovc  trvfJLfidxovs,  Ofc  6*  ixBpol  ftct^ov;  rov  vu.lv  irtpl  0avdrov,  wpht  6e  rows  ixBpoin 

S«ovTOi  yt^ovairiv.    koX  irapajcvrlfavra  iirl  ovSel^  ov8*  aira{  avrStv  aytaviaaadai  irtpl 

TOi/  rqi  v6Attosv6\tiJMVt  vpibf  'AprifiaSov  Bavarov  roAfif ,  dAAd  rov  rmv  auSpawooi- 

fj  navraxov  ftaXXov  olxerai  nXdovra-  6  arStv  jcal  AwiroSvrwi/  Odvarov  itaXXov  al- 

8i  arparriyhf  aKoKovBtl  •  eixoruc  •  ov  yap  pwvrai.  toO  vpoai^KOVTOt. 
€<rriv  apx€iv  p.^  BMvra  pLi<rB6v.  Compare  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  26,  s.  28 ; 

Ibid.  p.  53,  8.  51.    oiroi  6*  av  oTpari}-  De  Chersoneso,  p.  95,  s.  24—27  ;  cont. 

yhv  KoX  y^^iapM.  Ktvhv  jcal  rd(  dirb  rov  Aristokrat.  p.  689,  B.  69 ;  De  Bepubl. 

pi)/uiaro(  iknitai  exir^fi^re,  ov^kv  vpXv  Ordlnand.  irepl  SvKrd^ewf,  p.  167,  S.  7. 

rC»v  itovTiav  yiyvtrai,  dAA*  o I  ikkv  ex*  ^^^  iEschlnes  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  264, 

0pot  jcarayeAwo-iv,  0(  Bk  aiz/iMa-  C.  24 ;  Isokratte,  De  Pace,  B.  57,  160. 
Xoi  retfydtrt  r(f>  fitfet  ro^f  roiov-        ^  Xenoph.    Hellen.    vi.    3,    18;    tL 

rovs  diroo'TdAovs.  6,  2. 
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of  the  Earian  prince  Mausdlus.^  Since  the  peace  of  Antalkidafi, 
the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the  unresisted  dominion 
either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate  princes  dependent  upon  Persia, 
who  were  watching  for  opportunities  of  extending  their  conquests 
in  the  neighbouring  islands.  Mausolus  appears  to  have  occupied 
both  Rhodes  and  K6s;  provoking  in  the  former  island  a 
revolution  which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy,  not  only  devoted 
to  him,  but  further  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
force  of  his  mercenary  troops.^  The  government  of  Chios  appears 
to  have  been  always  oligarchical ;  which  fact  was  one  ground  for 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  Chians  and  Athens.  Lastly,  the 
Byzantines  had  also  a  special  ground  for  discontent ;  since  they 
assumed  the  privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the  corn-ships  from 
the  Euxine  in  their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus;'  while 
Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  confederacy,  claimed  that  right  for 
herself  and  at  any  rate  protested  against  the  use  of  such  power 
by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate  profit 

This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social  War, 
was  a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  ascendency  of  b.c.  866. 
Athens.    Among  all  her  confederates,  Chios  was  the  q^^^  j^,^ 
largest  and  most  powerful,  the  entire  island  being  ^'^.^ 
under  one  single  government    Old  men,  like  Plato  armamenT 
and  Isokrates,  might  perhaps  recollect  the  affright  briSJens* 
occasioned  at  Athens  fifty-four  years  before  (ac.  412)  W**^ 
by  the  news  of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,*  shortly  battle  at 
after  the  great  disaster  before  Syracuse,    And  pro-  ^Saeof 
bably  the  alarm  was  not  much  less,  when  the  Athe-   ^^*^\ 
nians  were  now  apprised  of  the  quadruple  defection  death' ^ 
among  their  confederates  near  the  Asiatic  coast    The  ^^J**^"^*"- 
joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at  Chios,  whither 
Maus61us  also  sent  a  reinforcement     The  Athenians  equipped 
a  fleet  with  land  forces  on  board  to  attack  the  island,  and  on  this 

1  Demosthends,  De  Bhodior.  Liber*    196,  a.  17,  p.  198,  s.  34 ;  de  Pace,  p.  63, 
tat  p.  191,  s.  3.    |}ria<ravTo  yap  ifitat    B.  25  ;  Diod6r.  xri.  7. 

«iri)3ovXevcti/  avroU  Xioi  ical  Bv^di^toi  8  Demosthen.  de  Pace,  p.  63,  8.  26. 

«al^'Po5ioi  KoX  iiaravTa  frvvtimia-av  c^*  (ew/uiffv)  tov  Kapa  rat  yva-ovv  KaroAofi- 

ilfuii  ihv  TcXeyraiov    Tovrovl  ir6XMiLotf  fioptiv.  Xiov  koX  Kuv  koI  P6liov,  koX  hv- 

^fluo}(rerat  6'  6  fjiiv  vfmraytviras  ravra  ^avriovv  xarayeir  ra  irXota,  &c. 

xai  vtCvas  Mav<r«»Xo(,  ^iksK  •lv<u  ^a-  Compare  Demosthenfis  ady.  PolvkL 

VKuv  'FoBiMV,  ri)i/  iktvBtpiav  avrwr  d^|}-  p.  1207,  S.  6,  p.  1211,  8.  22 ;  adv.  Lep- 

pvilJLivof.  tinem,  p.  476,  s.  68. 

2  Demosthen.  de  Bhodior.  Libert,  p.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  16. 
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critical  occasion  we  may  presume  that  their  citizens  would  over- 
come the  reluctance  to  serve  in  person.  CJhabrias  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  Charts  of  the  land  force  ;  the  latter  was 
disembarked  on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Chios  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment  was  concerted.  When 
Charts  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their  allies  felt 
strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle,  with  no  decisive 
result,  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time  attempted  with  the  fleet 
to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour.  But  the  precautions  for 
defence  had  been  effectively  taken,  and  the  Chian  seamen  were 
resolute.  Chabrias,  leading  the  attack  with  his  characteristic 
impetuosity,  became  entangled  among  the  enemy's  vessels,  was 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting.  The  other 
Athenian  ships  either  were  not  forward  in  following  him  or 
could  make  no  impression.  Their  attack  completely  failed,  and 
the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire  with  little  loss  apparently,  except 
that  of  the  brave  admiral  Charts  with  his  land  force  having 
been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith  sailed  away 
from  Chios.^ 
This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  Athens. 
Such  was  the  dearth  of  military  men  and  the  decline 
of  the  military  spirit  in  that  city,  that  the  loss  of  a 
SmSmentB  warlike  citizen,  daring  as  a  soldier  and  tried  as  a 
T^vS^?£~  commander,  like  Chabrias,  was  never  afterwards  re- 
iSnotheus',  paired.  To  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  on  the  other 
— miauc^^*  hand,  the  event  was  highly  encouraging.  They  were 
ceasttii  enabled  not  merely  to  maintain  their  revolt,  but  even 

fntheHei-  to  obtain  fresh  support,  and  to  draw  into  the  like 
qSd*  *"*  defection  other  allies  of  Athens,  among  them  seem- 
between  the  ingly  Sestos  and  other  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  For 
^"^^  '  some  months  they  appear  to  have  remained  masters 
of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  disembarking  and  in- 
flicting devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  L^mnos,  Imbros, 

1  The  account  of  this  event  comes  to  other  glorious  deeds,  but  gives  no  par- 

us  in  a  meagre  and  defective  manner,  ticulars  (Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  pp. 

Dioddrus,   xvi. '  7 ;   Cornelius  Nepos,  481,  482). 

Chabrias,   c.   4 ;  Plutarch,   PhoMon,        Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  Chabrias 

c.  6.  was  not  commander,  out  only  serving 

Demosthenes,  in  an  harangue  de-  as  a  private  soldier  on  shipboard.    I 

livered  three  years  afterwards,  men-  think  this  less  probable  than  the  state 

tions  the  death  of  Chabrias,  and  eulo-  ment  of  Dioddrus,  that  he  was  joint 

gizes  his  conduct  at  Chios  among  his  commander  with  Chards. 
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Samoa,  and  elsewhere,  bo  as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defraying  their 
expenses.  They  were  even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town  of 
Samos  by  close  siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without 
delay  and  difficulty,  got  together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  under 
the  joint  command  of  Char^  Iphikrates  with  his  son  Menestheus, 
and  Timotheus.  Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under  siege, 
the  Athenian  admiraLs  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first 
efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Byzantium,  probably  from  the  para- 
mount importance  of  keeping  open  the  two  straits  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  ^gean,  in  order  that  the  com  ships  out  of  the 
former  might  come  through  in  safety.^  To  protect  Byzantium, 
the  Chians  and  their  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  sailed 
forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  in  which  narrow  strait  both  fleets 
were  collected,  as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  had  been 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  plan  of 
naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athenian  com- 
manders, and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when  there 
supervened  a  sudden  storm,  which,  in  the  judgment  both  of 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  rendered  it  rash  and  perilous  to  assist 
in  the  execution.  They,  therefore,  held  off,  while  Chares,  judging 
differently,  called  upon  the  trierarchs  and  seamen  to  follow  him, 
and  rushed  into  the  fight  without  his  colleagues.  He  was  de- 
feated, or  at  least  was  obliged  to  retire  without  accomplishing 
anything.  But  so  incensed  was  he  against  his  two  colleagues 
that  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Athens  accusing  them  of  corruption 
and  culpable  backwardness  against  the  enemy.^ 

^  It  appears  that  there  was  a  great  theus  were  appointed  as  advisers  of 

and  general  scarcity  of  com  daring  this  Menesthens. 

year  857  B.C.    Demosthends  adv.  Lep-        As  to  the  last  assertion,  that  Timo- 

tinem, p. 407, s. 38.    wpowipva-i  o-iro-  theus  only  served  as  adviser  to  his 

Setae  irapairatrifai^pwiroif  ye vo/uici^c&c.  junior  relative,  and  not  as  a  general 

That  oration  was  delivered  in  866  B.c.  formaU/  named,  this  is  not  probable 

s  I  follow  chiefly  the  account  given  in  itself,  nor  seemingly  consistent  with 

of    these  transactions   by  Dioddrus,  Isokratra  (Or.  xv.  De  Fermutat.  s.  137X 

meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  (xvi.  who  represents  Timotheus  as  after- 

21X     Nepos  (Timotheus,  c.  3)  differa  wards  passing  through  the  usual  trial 

from  Diod6rus  on  several  points.    He  of  accountability.    Nor  can  Nepos  be 

states  that  both  Samos  and  the  Hel-  correct  in  saying  that  Samos  had  now 

lespont  had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  revolted,  for  we  find  ft  still  in  posses- 

that  the  locality  in  which  Charte  made  sion  of  Athens  after  the  Social  War, 

his  attack,  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  we  know  that  a  fresh  batch  of 

of  his  two  colleagues,  was  near  Samos  Athenian    kleruchs  were   afterwards 

—not  in  the  Hellespont.     He  afiKrms  sent  there. 


further  that  Menestheus,  son  of  Iphl-  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos  is 
kratds,  was  named  as  coUeague  of  probably  right  in  his  assertion  that  the 
Charts,  and  that  Iphikratte  and  Timo-   Hellespont  now  revolted  C'desderat 
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The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  merely  in  oppo- 
B.C.  368.  sition,  but  in  bitter  conflict  among  themselves.  At 
I  hikr  tte  *^^  *™^  ^^  accountability  undergone  by  all  of  them 
aSd  Tlmo-  not  long  afterwards  at  Athens,  Charts  stood  forward 
accusedby  *®  *^®  formal  accuser  of  his  two  colleagues,  who  in 
Charfis  at  their  turn  also  accused  him.  He  was  seconded  in  his 
attack  by  Aristophon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators 
of  the  day.  Both  of  them  charged  Iphikrat^s  and  Timotheus 
with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians,^  and 
betrayed  their  trust  by  deserting  Charts  at  the  critical  moment 
when  it  had  been  determined  beforehand  to  fight,  and  when  an 
important  success  might  have  been  gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide.  The 
characters  of  Iphikrat^s  and  Timotheus  raise  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong.  Yet 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  probably 
every  other  public,  ancient  or  modem,  Roman,  English,  or 
French)  would  naturally  sympathize  with  the  forward  and 
daring  admiral  who  led  the  way  into  action,  fearing  neither  the 
storm  nor  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow. 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  rashness 
of  his  proceedings,  and  set  forth  the  violence  of  the  gale.  But 
this  again  would  be  denied  by  Charts,  and  would  stand  as  a 
point  where  the  evidence  was  contradictory,  captains  and  seamen 
being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  the  fleet  being 
probably  divided  into  two  opposing  parties.  The  feeling  of  the 
Athenian  Dikasts  might  naturally  be,  that  Iphikrates  and  Timo- 
theus ought  never  to  have  let  their  colleague  go  into  action 
unassisted,  even  though  they  disapproved  of  the  proceeding. 

Hellespontus ").    This  is  a  fact  in  it-        See,    respecting   the    relations  of 

self  noway  improbable,  and  helpine  us  Athens  with    Sestos,   my    preceding 

to  nnderstand  how  it  happened  that  chapter,  chap.  Ixxx. 
Chards  conquered  Sestos  afterwards  in        Onr  evidence  respecting  this  period 

853  B.C.  (Dioddr.  xvi.  84),  and  that  the  is  so  very  defective  that  nothing  like 

Athenians  are  said  to  have  t?ien  re-  certainty  is  attainable, 

covered  the  Ghersondsus  from  Kerso-  ^   i  Deinarchns  cont.  Philokl.  s.  17. 

bleptds.  tKarov  TaKivixov  nin^tratrrts  (Ti^otfeoA 

Folyaenns  ^i.  2,  29)  has  a  story  re-  on  xfi^t*-*""*  avrhv  'Aptoro^uv  i^  napi 

presenting  the  reluctance  of  Iphikrates  XLwv  tlKri^dvtu  kcu  'F(^C«ip:  compare 

to  fight  as  having  been  manifested  near  Deinarch.  c6nt  Demosth.  s.  15,  where 

Embata,  a  locality  not  agreeing  either  the  same  charge  of  bribery  is  alluded 

with  Nepos  or  with  Diod6ras.   Embata  to,  though  avm  *^ri  is  put  in  place  of 

was  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  avrhv  'Apioro^uv  e^n,  seemingly  by 

territory  of  Erythne.  mistake  of  the  transcriber. 
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Iphikratds 
is  acquitted, 
Timotheua 
is  fined  and 


Iphikrat^  defended  himself  partly  by  impeaching  the  behaviour 
of  Chares,  partly  by  bitter  retort  upon  his  other  accuser  Aristo- 
phon.  "  Would  you  (he  asked)  betray  the  fleet  for  money  ? " 
"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  then,  yoiiy  Aristophon,  would  not 
betray  the  fleet,  shall  J,  Iphikrates,  do  so  ?  "^ 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was  that  Iphikrates  was 
acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  the  large  fine  of  100  talents.  Upon 
what  causes  such  difference  of  sentence  turned  we 
make  out  but  imperfectly.  And  it  appears  that  wtoesirom 
Iphikrates,  far  from  exonerating  himself  by  throwing 
blame  on  Timotheus,  emphatically  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  while  his  son  Menestheus  tendered  an 
accurate  account,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  all  the  funds 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  army.' 

The  cause  assigned  by  Isokrat^s,  the  personal 
Timotheus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  latter 
in  the  city.  Though  as  a  general  and  on  foreign  SJjtya?^" 
service  Timotheus  conducted  himself  not  only  with  Timotheus, 
scrupulous  justice  to  every  one,  but  with  rare  for- 
bearance towards  the  maritime  allies  whom  other 
generals  vexed  and  plundered,  yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was 
intolerably  arrogant  and  offensive,  especially  towards  the  leading 
speakers  who  took  part  in  public  affairs.  While  recognized  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  as  a  general  who  had  rendered  valuable 
service,  he  had  thus  incurred  personal  unpopularity  and  made 
numerous  enemies;  chiefly  among  those  most  able  to  do  him 
harm.  Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  frequently  remon- 
strated with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished  Dion)  on  this 
serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real  ability,  caused  him  to 
be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up  against  him  a  fund  of  popular 
dislike  sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on  some  suitable  occasion. 
Timotheus  (according  to  Isokrates),  though  admitting  the  justice 
of  the  reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer  his  own  natural  disposition.' 


friend    of 
Arrogance 


attested  by 
his  friend 
Isokrates. 


1  See  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24 ;  iii 
10.    Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  v.  12, 10. 

2  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Pennutat.)  s. 
187.  el  Toaavrat  fiiv  iroXetc  iKovray  jxij- 
StfiCav  S*  aTToA^travra,  ircpl  vpoioffiaf 
tKpive  (ri  TToAic  TifioBeov)  Koi  iraKiv  ti 
8ih6moi  €v9-6vaf  avrov,  koX  ras  yiiv  vpi,- 


virep  rvtv  xf^ty^^*^^  kirfov  Mevc<r0e(t>(, 
rovrovc  /xcv  aircAvtre,  Ti^9eov  Si  ro<rov< 
rots  i^TiiiUta-t  xprftyLwriVt  o<roi(  ovdeVa 
irwiror«  rStv  vpoyeytvuiUvuv. 

sisokratds.  Or.  zy.^  (Permntot)  s. 
146.     ravra  S*  aKOViav  6p0(as /uiev  e^acTKc 
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If  such  was  the  bearing  of  this  eminent  man,  as  described  by  his 
intimate  friend,  we  may  judge  how  it  would  incense  unfriendly 
politicians,  and  even  indifferent  persons  who  knew  him  only  from 
his  obvious  exterior.  Iphikrat^,  though  by  nature  a  proud  man, 
was  more  discreet  and  conciliatory  in  his  demeanour,  and  more 
alive  to  the  mischief  of  political  odium.^  Moreover  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  effective  speaker*  in  public,  and  his  popularity 
among  the  military  men  in  Athens  was  so  marked,  that  on  this 
very  trial  many  of  them  manifested  their  sympathy  by  appearing 
in  arms  near  the  Dikastery.*  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
may  easily  understand  that  Chares  and  Aristophon  might  find  it 
convenient  to  press  their  charge  more  pointedly  against  Timotheus 
than  against  Iphikrates;  and  that  the  Dikastery,  while  con- 
demning the  former,  may  have  been  "less  convinced  of  the  guilt 
of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in  every  way  to  acquit  him.* 


fM  XeyeiVj  ov  (u^v  ol6f  r  ^v  ri|v  ^v<nv 
fitrafioKtiy.  Ac. 

Isokrates  goes  at  some  length  into 
the  snbject  from  s.  137  to  s.  147.  The 
discourse  was  composed  seemingly  in 
353  B.C.,  about  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Timotheus,  and  four  years  after  the 
trial  here  described. 

1  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  pp. 
534.  585 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  2,  39. 

^Dionysius  Halikamass.  Judicium 
de  Lysift,  p.  481 ;  Justin,  vi.  s.  6.  Aris> 
totle  in  his  Bhetorica  borrows  several 
illustrations  on  rhetorical  points  from 
the  speeches  of  Iphikratds,  but  none 
from  any  speeches  of  Timotheus. 

3Poly8enus,  lii.  9,  29.  That  this 
ma7  have  been  done  with  the  privity, 
and  even  by  the  contrivance,  of  Iphi- 
kratds  is  probable  enough.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  obvious  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  Dikastery  would 
have  been  likely  to  do  him  more  harm 
thangood. 

4Behdantz  (Vit»  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brise,  et  Timothei,  p.  224  aeqq.),  while 
collecting  and  discussing  instructively 
all  the  facts  respecting  tibiese  two  com- 
manders, places  the  date  of  this  memo- 
rable trial  in  the  year  354  B.C.,  three 
vears  after  the  events  to  which  it  re- 
lates, and  two  years  after  the  peace 
which  concluded  the  Social  War.  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fast  Hellenici,  B.c.  354)  gives 
the  same  statement.  I  dissent  trom 
their  opinion  on  the  date,  and  think 
that  the  trial  must  have  occurred  very 
soon  after  the  abortive  battle  in  the 


Hellespont,  that  is,  in  357  b.c.  (or  866 
B.C.),  while  the  Social  War  was  still 
going  on. 

Behdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  rel^  on 
the  statement  of  Dion^^sius  Hahkar- 
nass.  (De  Dinarcho  Judicium,  p.  667). 
Speakmg  of  an  oration  falsely  ascribed 
to  Deinarchus,  Dionysius  sa^s  that  it 
was  spoken  before  the  maturity  of  that 
orator — tlfniraL  yap  in  rov  arparifyov 
TipLO$4ov  ^StvTOff  Kara  rov  xP^vov  n^f 
fitrd.  Mei/e<r9eci>$  arpanfyia^,  i<f>'  ^  ras 
tvBvvaf  vnocrxutVt  eoAcu.  Tt/xodeof  oe  rat 
tvBvvai  vnirxyiKtv  iirX  Aiorijuiov,  tov 
/xera  KaXXfoTparov,  ore  #eal. 
These  are  the  last  words  in  the  MS.,  so 
that  the  sentence  stands  defective; 
Mr.  Clinton  supplies  crcAevnio-ei/,  which 
is  very  probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimus  is  in 
854 — 353  B.C.,  so  that  Dionysius  here 
states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  in 
854  B.C.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  Dionysius  in  another  passage 
states  the  same  trial  to  have  taken 
place  while  the  Social  War  was  yet 
going  on ;  that  is,  some  time  between 
858  and  855  B.C^  De  Lysi&  Judicium, 
p.  480.  iv  yap  ry  <n;jx/xaxt»co»  iroAe/*y  riiv 
titrayytXCav  'I^UKpdTTf^-fiynvKTTai,  leal  ra? 
tvBvva^  lur^axflice  riji  arparyfyia^,  «  ?  «  f 

4>avii'  otroi  ie  6  iroXe/uiof  iriirrei  icard 
*AyaBoK\4a  koL  *Eknlvriv  apxovTaq.  The 
archonships  of  Agathokles  and  Elpin^s 
cover  the  interval  between  midsummer, 
357  B.C.,  and  midsummer,  355  B.C. 
It  is  plain  that  these  two  passages 
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A  fine  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
Timotheas,  the  largest  fine  (according  to  IsokratSs)  ^xiie  of 
ever  imposed  at  Athens.    Upon  his  condemnation  he  ^^^^'g^ 
retired  to  Challds,  where  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  soon 
in  354  B.a    In  the  year  succeeding  his  death,  his  »'*e"'^"^- 
memory  was  still  very  unpopular ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine 
was  remitted  to  his  family,  and  that  his  son  Kon6n  was  allowed 
to  compromise  the  demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the  smaller  sum 
of  ten  talents  for  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.    It  seems  evident 
that  Timotheus  by  his  retirement  evaded  payment  of  the  full 
fine ;  so  that  his  son  Eon6n  appears  after  him  as  one  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  Athens.^ 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh  misfortune 
to  her.    He  had  conducted  her  armies  with  signal  iphikntds 
success,  maintained  the  honour  of  her  name  throughout  SmSoyld— 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Seas,  and  greatly  extended  great  loss 
the  list  of  her  foreign  allies.    She  had  recently  lost  in  these  two 
Chabrias  in  battle;   a  second   general,  Timotheus,  8®^«rato. 
was  now  taken  from  her;  and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though 
acq[uitted  at  the  last  trial,  seems  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never 
to  have  been  subsequently  employed   on  military  command. 
These  three  were  the  last  eminent  military  citizens  at  Athens ; 
for  Phokion,  though  brave  and  deserving,  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  either  of  them.    On  the  other  hand,  Char&,  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  but  of  no  other  merit,  was  now  in  the  full 
swing  of  reputation.    The  recent  judicial  feud  between  the  three 


of  Dionysius  contradict  each  other. 
Behdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  notice  the 
contradiction,  but  treat  the  passage 
first  cited  as  containing  the  truth,  and 
the  other  as  erroneous.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  passage  last  cited  is 
entitled  to  most  credit,  and  that  the 
true  date  of  the  trial  was  357—956  B.C., 
not  354  B.C.  When  Dionysius  asserts 
that  the  trial  took  place  while  the 
Social  War  was  yet  going  on,  he  adds, 
**  as  is  evident  from  the  speech  itself — 
w?  e^  avrov  yiyvcrat  rov  kdyov  Kara- 
^ai/cf  ".  Here,  therefore,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  being  misled  by  erroneous 
tables ;  the  evidence  is  direct  and  com- 
plete ;  whereas  he  does  not  tell  us  on 
what  authority  he  made  the  other 
assertion,  about  the  archonship  of  Dio- 

9- 


Umus.  Next,  it  is  surely  improbable 
that  the  abortive  combat  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  fierce  quarrel  between 
Charts  and  his  colleagues,  probably 
accompanied  witii  great  excitiement  in 
the  fleet,  could  have  remained  without 
judicial  settlement  for  three  years. 
Lastly,  assuming  the  statement  abou^ 
the  archonship  of  Diotimus  to  be  a 
mistake,  we  can  easily  see  how  the 
mistake  arose.  Dionysius  has  con- 
founded the  year  in  which  Timotheus 
died  with  the  year  of  his  triaL  He 
seems  to  have  died  in  854  B.C.  I  will 
add  that  the  text  in  this  passage  is  not 
beyond  suspicion. 

^  Ck)mehus  Nepos,  Tim.  c.  4 ;  Beh- 
dantz, Vit.  Iph.,  CL  etTim.  p.  235;  Isok. 
Or.  XV.  (Permutat.)  s.  108, 110, 137. 
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Athenian  admirals  had  heen  doubly  injarions  to  Athens,  first  as 
discrediting  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  next  as  exalting  Char^, 
to  whom  the  sole  command  was  now  confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  B.C.,  Charts  conducted  another 
edition     powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted  allies.     Being 


of  Charte—  however  not  furnished  with  adequate  funds  from 
makes  peace  home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries, 
revolted  ^®  thought  it  expedient,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
allies,  re-  to  accept  an  offer  from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium 
*  their  full  and  the  region  south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt 
autonomy,  j^ngt  the  Persian  king.^  Chares  joined  Artabazus 
with  his  own  army,  reinforced  by  additional  bodies  of  mercenaries 
recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian  satraps.  With  this  entire 
force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops  under  the  command  of 
Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory;  upon  which  Artabazus 
remunerated  him  so  liberally  as  to  place  the  whole  Athenian 
army  in  temporary  affluence.  The  Athenians  at  home  were 
at  first  much  displeased  with  their  general,  for  violating  his 
instructions,  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  prescribed  and 
legitimate  task.  The  news  of  his  victory,  however,  and  of  the 
lucrative  recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified  them. 
But  presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  indignant  at 
such  a  gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equipping  a  large 
fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  their  enemies.  Intimidated  by 
the  prospect  of  Persian  attack,  they  became  anxious  to  conclude 

1  Dioddr.  xvi.  22.  Demosthenes  occurs  somewhat  earlier,  p.  44,  s.  22. 
(Philippic  i.  p.  46,  s.  28)  has  an  It  seems  evident,  from  this  passage, 
emphatic  passage,  alluding  to  this  tiiat  the  Athenians  were  at  first 
proceeding  on  uie  part  of  Ghards;  displeased  with  such  diyersion  from 
which  he  represents  as  a  necessary  the  regular  purpose  of  the  war,  though 
result  of  the  remissness  of  the  the  payment  irom  Artabazus  after- 
Athenians,  who  would  neither  serve  wards  partially  reconciled  them  to  it, 
personally  themselves,  nor  supply  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
their  general  with  money  to  pay  his  statement  of  Dioddrus. 
.foreign  troops,  and  as  a  measure  From  an  inscription  (cited  in 
which  the  general  could  not  avoid.  Behdantz,  Vitaa  Iphicratis,  Chahriie, 

.    .    .    e^  o€  2*  avra  koJB'  avrdi  t«1  Ac., jp.  158)  we  mase  out  that  Charts, 

f eviKoL  vjxiv  oTparevercu,  roy$  ^iXovf  viKf  Gharidj&mus,  and  Phokion  were  about 

Koi  rove  <rv/xfuxyov«,  ol  6*  ex^poi  /ic»^ov«  this  time  in  Joint  command  of  the 

roO  fie'ovTos  yey6v<unvt  xal  irapeucv^avra  Athenian  fleet  near  Lesbos,  and  that 

cirlrbvT^s  nokeias  inSXe/xov,  irpbs  'Ap-  they  were  in  some  nMK)tiation  as  to 

rapa^ov  xai  wavraxov  iiaXKov  pecuniary  supplies  with  the  Persian 

oiyerai  irktovra  •  o  Si  arpamiyhs  axokov-  Orontds  on  the  mainland.     But  the 

9ei  •  ctKorwt— ov  yap  i<mv  apveiv,  M  Inscription  Is  so  mutilated  that  no 

SiB6vTa  fu<r06v.    Cfompare  the  Scholia  distinct  matter  of  fact  can  be  ascer- 

on  the  same  oration,  a  passage  which  tained. 
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peace  with  the  revolted  allies,  who  on  their  part  were  not  less 

anxious  to  terminate  the  war.    Embassies  being  exchanged,  and 

negotiations  opened,  in  the  ensuing  year  (355  B.C.,  the  third  of 

the  war),  a  peace  was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians  recognized 

the  complete  autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy,  of 

the  revolted  cities,  Chios,  Ehodes,  Kds,  and  Byzantium.^ 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fatally 

impaired   the  power  and   lowered   the   dignity    of  End  of  the 

Athens.    Imperfectly  as  we  know  the  events,  it  seems   Social  War 

•*■  "^  '  great  loss 

clear  that  her  efforts  to  meet  this  formidable  revolt  of  power  to 

were  feeble  and  inadequate,  evincing  a  sad  downfall  ^*^®^* 

of  energy  since  the  year  412  B.C.,  when  she  had  contended  with- 

transcendent  vigour  against  similar  and  even  greater  calamities, 

only   a   year   after   her  irreparable   disaster  before    Syracuse. 

Inglorious  a^  the  i-esult  of  the  Social  War  was,  it  had  nevertheless 

been  costly,  and  left  Athens  poor.    The  annual  revenues  of  her 

confederacy  were  greatly  lessened  by  the  secession  of  so  many 

important  cities,  and  her  public  treasury  was  exhausted.    It  is 

just  at  this  time  that  the  activity  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public 

adviser  begins.     In  a  speech  delivered  this  year  (355  B.O.),  he 

notes  the  poverty  of   the  treasury,  and  refers   back  to  it  in 

discourses  of  after  time  as  a  feet  but  too  notorious.^ 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social  War  did 
not  come  alone.  It  had  the  further  effect  of  rendering  her  less 
competent  for  defence  i^nst  the  early  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession  (359  B.C.), 
had  sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by  various  measures, 
but   especially  by  withdrawing  his   garrison   from   action  of 
Amphipolis,  while  he  was  establishing  his  military  ]^^S'eg^ 
strength  in  the  interior  against  the  lUyrians  and  toAmphi- 
Paeonians.    He  had  employed  in  this  manner  a  period 

iDiod6r.    xvi.   22.      I   place  little  s.   90),   respecting  the  behaviour  of 

reliance  on  the  Argument  prefixed  to  the  Chians  towards  the  memory  of 

the  Oration  of  Isokratds  De  Pace.    As  Chabrias  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the 

far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  facts  peace  with  Chios  had  been  concluded 

of  this  obscure  period,  it  appears  to  before  that  oration  was  delivered.    It 

me  that  the  antnor  of  that  Argument  was  delivered  in  the  very  year  of  the 

has  joined  them  together  erroneously,  peace  S55  B.c.  Mt.r"^''' 

and  misconceived  the  situation.  s  Demosthenes  adv.   Leptinem,   p. 

The  assertion  of  Demosthente,  in  464,  s.  26,  27 ;  and  De  Goron&,  p.  305,  s. 

the  Oration  against  Leptinds  (p.  481,  293. 


He 
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apparently  Bomewhat  less  tlian  two  years,  and  employed  it  with 
such  success  as  to  humble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get 
together  a  force  competent  for  aggressive  operations  against  the 
cities  on  the  coast  During  this  interval,  Amphipolis  remained 
a  free  and  independent  city,  formally  renounced  by  Philip,  and 
not  assailed  by  tiie  Athenians.  Why  they  let  slip  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms  pretensions  on  which  they 
laid  so  much  stress,  I  have  before  partially  (though  not  very 
satisfactorily)  explained.  Philip  was  not  the  man  to  let  them 
enjoy  the  opportunity  longer  than  he  could  help,  or  to  defer  the 
moment  of  active  operations  as  they  did.  Towards  the  close 
of  358  B.a,  finding  his  hands  free  from  impediments  in  the  in- 
terior, he  forthwith  commenced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards 
him,  and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for  war.^  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  these  causes  could  have  been,  seeing  that  so 
short  a  time  before  the  town  had  been  garrisoned  by  Macedonians 
invoked  as  protectors  against  Athens ;  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
in  any  condition  to  act  aggressively  i^inst  Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender,  Philip 
B  0  868  commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls  with 
battering-rams  and  other  military  engines.  The  weak 
poUtaoB^  points  of  the  fortification  must  have  been  well  known 
SariBtMio?  ^  ^™»  ^^^  ^^  °^^  soldiers  who  had  been  recently 
from  in  garrison.    The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 

manoeuvres  with  vigour ;  but  such  was  now  the  change  of  circum- 
tada^^  ^  stances,  that  they  were  forced  to  solicit  their  ancient 
Athens  not  enemy  Athens  for  aid  against  the  Macedonian  prince, 
to  teifere.  r^ij^^  envoys  Hierax  and  Stratokl&i,  reaching  Athens 
shortly  after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Eubcea,  presented  themselves  before  the  public  assembly,  urgently 
inviting  the  Athenians  to  come  forthwith  and  occupy  Amphipolis, 
as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  Macedonian  dominion.^  We 
are  not  certain  whether  the  Social  War  had  yet  broken  out ;  if  it 


1  Diod6r.  zvL  8.  r^v  v6kiVji  i^v  ovt^v  iropeixVc^'  vircp 

>  Demosthento,  Olynth.  L  p.  11,  S.  ^fAwv  avntv  vfitAvidav  Hivma  Unto  T^« 

S.    .    .    .    f  i  yap,  00    ^komcv  Ev/Socvirc  Ev/Sotfwir  atm^plajs,  ciX'^'  ^^i'  A/t^tiroAtv 

'Ifpa^  Kol  SrparoKX^c  <«-l  rovrl  rb  fi^fiA,  avoAAayfUyoi  wpayiidr»y. 
xf AcvoFTtf  ^fioc  vAtiv  KOi  vopaAofi^Savtiir 
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had,  Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed  with  anxieties  arising  out 
of  so  formidable  a  revolt,  to  have  means  disposable  even  for  the 
tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphipolis.  But  at  any  rate 
Philip  had  foreseen  and  counterworked  the  prayers  of  the  Amphi- 
politans.  He  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  the  Athenians,  acquainting 
them  that  he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recognizing  it  as  be* 
longing  of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to  restore  it  to  them 
when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture.^ 

Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon  the  manner 
in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two  conflicting  b.o.  868. 
messages.    The  situation  of  Amphipolis,  commanding  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  passage  over  the  Strymdn,  was  not  only  all-impor-  niana  deter- 
tant — as  shutting  Macedonia  to  the  eastward  and  as  to  assiBt 
opening  the  gold  regions  around  Mount  Pangseus — but  ^S^S^"" 
was  also  easily  defensible  by  the  Athenians  from  sea-  motives- 
ward,  if  once  acquired.    BM  they  been  clear-sighted  ofSware-*'^ 
in  the  appreciation  of  chances,  and  vigilant  in  respect  «>l^*ion- 
to  future  defence,  they  might  now  have  acquired  this  important 
place,  and  might  have  held  it  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Philip. 
But  that  fatal  inaction,  which  had  become  their  general  besetting 
sin,  was  on  the  present  occasion  encouraged  by  some  plausible 
yet  delusive  pleas.    The  news  of  the  danger  of  the  Amphipolitans 
would  be  not  unwelcome  at  Athens,  where  strong  aversion  was 
entertained  towards  them,  as  refractory  occupants  of  a  territory 
not  their  own,  and  as  having  occasioned  repeated  loss  and  humilia- 
tion to  the  Athenian  arms.     Nor  could  the  Athenians  at  once 
shift  their  point  of  view,  so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  policy  alone,  and  to  recognize  these  old  enemies  as 
persons  whose  interests  had  now  come  into  harmony  with  their 
own.    On  the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Philip  was  highly  favourable.    Not  only  had  they  made 
peace  with  him  during  the  preceding  year,  but  they  also  felt  that 
he  had  treated  them  well  both  in  evacuating  Amphipolis  and  in 
dismissing  honourably  their  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 

1  Demosihends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  88,  s.  28.    .    .    .    rqs  £'  iniirrokfit,  riv 

660,  8.  138.     .     .     .    Koxtiyo  f  i^orc;,  ort  irpby  v/uwly  cire/ui^ev  (Philip)  ot|  'A/x^iiro- 

9C\iirjroiy  ore  ukv  'AfJu^CiroKiv  f iroXt<Spfcei,  Xlv  ciroAi^pxei,  ciriA^Aijorrai,  ci'  ff  mfio- 

Iv*  v^uv  Trapa0<p,  iroAiopKcIi'  i^  •   f irctd)^  A6y«t    tijv    'Aft^iiroAiv    Vfuripav  tlyai  • 

^  f  Aa^c,  Koi  noriSaiai'  irpoirau^CKtro,  c(^i}  yap  eKiroAiopic^<ra$  v^uv  airoSu^tiv 

Also  the  Oration  De  Halonneso,  p.  in  ov<rav  i)yMripa.v,  oAA*  ov  rui'  ixovnav. 
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in  the  army  of  his  competitor  Argseus.^  Hence  they  were  pre- 
disposed to  credit  his  positive  assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to 
take  the  place  in  order  to  expel  a  troublesome  population  who 
had  wronged  and  annoyed  him,  and  that  he  would  readily  hand 
it  over  to  its  rightful  owners  the  Athenians.  To  grant  the 
application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  would  thus  appear,  at 
Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and  breaking  with  a  valuable 
friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious  enemy,  and  to  secure  an 
acquisition  which  would  at  all  events  come  to  them,  even  if  they 
remained  still,  through  the  cession  of  Philip.  It  is  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  motives  which  determined  Athens  on  this  occasion 
to  refrain  from  interference  ;  since  there  were  probably  few  of  her 
resolutions  which  she  afterwards  more  bitterly  regretted.  The 
letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted;  the 
envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a  refusal. 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphipolitans 
Capture  of  still  held  out  as  long  as  they  could.  But  a  party  in 
^PwSp^  the  town  entered  into  correspondence  with  Philip  to 
through  t)ie  betray  it,  and  the  defence  thus  gradually  became 
party  in  the  feebler.  At  length  he  made  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
town.  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  partisans  within,  to  carry 

the  city  by  assault,  not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  those  who 
still  remained  faithful.  All  the  citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were 
expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were  treated  with  lenity ;  but  we  are 
told  that  little  favour  was  shown  by  Philip  towards  those  who 
had  helped  in  the  betrayal." 

Amphipolis   was   to   Philip   an   acquisition   of   unspeakable 

Importance    importance,  not  less  for  defence  than  offence.     It  was 

of  Amphi-      not  only  the  most  convenient  maritime  station  in 

polls  to 

phiUp—        Thrace,  but  it  also  threw  open  to  him  all  the  country 

ment^^SJe  ^^^  ^^  *^®  StrymSn,  and  especially  the  gold  region 

Athenians  near  Mount  PangsBus.    He  established  himself  firmly 

breach  of  in  his  new  position,  which  continued  from  hencefor- 

promise.  YTAvd  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Macedonia,  until  the 

1  Demosthente  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  Amphipolitan  envoys  despatched  to 

660.  s.  144.  Athens  to  ask  for  aid  a^rnst  Philip. 

3  DiodOr.  zri.  8,  with  the  passage  An  Inscription  yet  remains,  recording 

from  libanius  cited    in  Wesseling's  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment 

note.    Demos.  Olynth.  i.  p.  10,  s.  5.  against  Philo    and  Stratoklds.     See 

Hieraz  and  Stratoklds  were    the  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2008. 
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conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romans.    He  took  no  steps  to 

f  oMl  his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place  to  the  Athenians, 

who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it    The  Social  War, 

indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorbed  all  their  care  and  all 

their  forces,  so  that  they  were  unable,  amidst  their  disastrous 

reverses  at  Chios  and  elsewhere,  to  take  energetic  measures  in 

reference  to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.    Nevertheless  he  still  did 

not  peremptorily  refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to  amuse 

the  Athenians  with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his  partisans, 

paid  or  voluntary,  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any  open 

breach  with  Athens,  because  the   Olynthians  had 

conceived  serious  alarm  from  his  conquest  of  Amphi-  amuses  the 

polls,  and  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  ^^^e 

alliance  with  the  Athenians.    Such  an  alliance,  had  aMurances 

it  been  concluded,  would  have  impeded  the  further  induces 

schemes  of  Philip.     But  his  partisans  at  Athens  ^f^t^ 

procured  the  dismissal  of  the  Olynthian  envoys,  by  Mvances 
J  xi.  i.  i.1.     xr       J      •  .     ^'^     ^    from  the 

renewed  assurances  that  the  Macedonian  pnnce  was  oiynthJans 

still  the  friend  of  Athens,  and  still  disposed  to  cede  iichauM^f 


Amphipolis  as  her  legitimate  possession.  They  J^^Jj  j,^ 
represented,  however,  that  he  had  good  ground  for 
complaining  that  Athens  continued  to  retain  Pydna,  an  ancient 
Macedonian  seaport.^  Accordingly  they  proposed  to  open 
negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of  Pydna  against 
Amphipolis.  But  as  the  Pydnseans  were  known  to  be  adverse  to 
the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispensable  in  the  preliminary 
proceedings  ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  CharidSmus,  the  two  envoys 
named,  took  their  instructions  from  the  Senate  and  made  their 
reports  only  to  the  Senate.  The  public  assembly,  being  informed 
that  negotiations,  unavoidably  secret,  were  proceeding,  to  ensure 
the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  was  persuaded  to  repel  the  advances 
of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still  as  a  friend.' 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  waa  thus  rejected, 
as  the  entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  had  previously 

iThuOTd.  i.  61,  137:  Diod6r.  ziii.  alludedtobrieflyby  DemosthenCs,  and 

49.      Pydna    had    been  acquired    to  appears  to  have  been  fully  noticed  by 

Athens  by  Timotheus.  Ilieopompus  (Demos.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19, 

2  This  secret  negotiation,  about  the  s.   6,  with  the  comments  of  Ulpian ; 

exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  is  Theopompus,  Fr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 
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been.  Athens  had  good  reason  to  repent  of  both.  The  secret 
Phmp  acts  negotiation  brought  her  no  nearer  to  the  possession 
inahostue  of  Amphipolis.  It  ended  in  nothing,  or  in  worse 
against  than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusiye  expec- 

f^^^^  tations,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with  the  Olyn- 
Pydna  and  thians,  irritated,  of  course,  by  their  recent  repulse  at 
siTeB  Athens.    As  yet  he  had  maintained  pacmc  relations 

to  ^?*  ^^^  ^®  Athenians,  even  while  holding  Amphipolis 
21^*S?"  contrary  to  his  engagement.  But  he  now  altered  his 
of  ihe  policy,  and  contracted  alliance  with  the  Olynthians  ; 

Athenians,  -^^ose  friendship  he  purchased  not  only  by  ceding 
to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between  Olynthus  and 
Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians  with  former  Macedonian 
kings),  but  also  by  conquering  and  handing  over  to  them  the 
important  Athenian  possession  of  Potidsea.^  We  know  no 
particulars  of  these  important  transactions.  Our  scanty  authorities 
merely  inform  us  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358 — 356  B.C.), 
while  Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social  War,  Philip 
began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered  from  her  not 
only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also  Potidaaa  for 
the  Olynthians.  We  are  told  that  Pydna  was  betrayed  to  Philip 
by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the  town ;  ^  and  he  probably  availed 
himself  of  the  propositions  made  by  Athens  respecting  the  exchange 
of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  to  exasperate  the  Pydnseans  against 
her  bad  faith  ;  since  they  would  have  good  ground  for  resenting 
the  project  of  transferring  them  underhand,  contrary  to  their  own 
inclination.  Pydna  was  the  first  place  besieged  and  captured. 
Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ground  of  prior  offence  towards 
Macedonia,^  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  while  even  those  who 
had  betrayed  the  town  were  contemptuously  treated.    The  siege 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71,  s.  22.  luded  to  by  Demosthends  are  (besides 

s  Demosthen.  adv.  Lepfcinem,  p.  476,  Pydna  and  PotidseaX  we  do  not  know. 

8.  71.    .    .    .    ^ipt  ivi  KOKMlyo  i^trdira-  It  appears  by  Diod6ras  (xvi.  81)  that 

fjMVf  ot  irpoMvrt^  t^v  TlvSyw  cat  roAAa  Methond  was  not  taken  till  354—368 

T«  *iAtiriry  ^Ty   iroT*   ivapOivrtv  B.C. 


., ^jSiKovy;  j)  iracri  irpo^Aoi'  rovro,        s  The  conouests  of  Philip  are  always 

&ri  ro2i  vap*  ixtCvov  dcapecur,  a$  dieb  ravra  enumerated  Dy  Demosthends  in  tms 

iat<rB<uai>iiri.vriyovvToi  Order— Amphipolis,   Pydna,   Potidsea, 

Compare  Olynthiac  i.  p.  10,  s.  6.  Meth6nd,  &c.    Olynthiac  i.  p.  11,  s.  9, 

This  discourse  was  pronounced  in  p.  13,  s.  18 ;  Philippic  i.  p.  41,  s.  6 ;  De 

866  B.C.,  thus  affording  confirmatory  CoronA,  p.  248,  s.  85. 

evidence  of  the  date  assig^ned  to  the        See     Ulpian     ad     Demosthenem, 

surrender  of  Pvdna  and  Potidna.  Olynth.  i.  p.  10,  s.  5 ;  also  Diod6r.  xvi. 

What  the  "other  places"  here  al-  8;  and  Wesseling's noto. 
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lasted  long  enongli  to  transmit  news  to  Athens,  and  to  receive  aid, 
bad  the  Athenians  acted  with  proper  celerity  in  despatching 
forces.  But  either  the  pressure  of  the  Social  War,  or  the 
impatience  of  personal  service  as  well  as  of  pecuniary  payment — 
or  both  causes  operating  together — made  them  behindhand  with 
the  exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna  and 
sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  out  of 
his  own  funds ;  yet  we  cannot  make  out  clearly  that  any  relief  at 
all  was  sent  from  Athens.^    If  any  was  sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Potidsea* — 
though  the  siege,  carried  on  jointly  by  Philip  and  the  Olynthians, 
was  both  long  and  costly  ^ — and  though  there  were  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  (Eleruchs)  resident  there,  whom  the  capture  of 
the  place  expelled  from  their  houses  and  properties.*  Even 
for  the  rescue  of  these  fellow-citizens,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
native  Athenians  would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service. 
The  relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general 
with  mercenary  foreigners,  who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  for  them, 
postponed  the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  sent,  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  plundering  elsewhere  for  their  own  profit"  It  was  thus 
that  Philip,  without  any  express  declaration  of  war,  commenced 
a  series  of  hostile  measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her  of 


1  In  the  public  vote  of  gratitude, 
passed  many  years  afterwards  by  the 
Athenian  assembly  towards  Demos- 
thends,  his  merits  are  recited;  and 
among  them  we  find  this  contribution 
towards  the  relief  of  captives  at  Pydna, 
Meth6n6,  and  Olynthus  (Plutarch,  Vit. 
X.  Orator,  p.  851). 

3  Compare  Demosthends,  Olynthiac 
i.  p.  11.  s.  9 ;  Philippic  i.  p.  50,  s.  40 
(where  he  mentions  the  expedition  to 
Potidsea  as  having  come  too  late,  but 
does  not  mention  any  expedition  for 
relief  of  Pydna). 

8  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat.  p. 
666,  S.  128.  irpbi  vfiav  mktfjbuVf  xpilfM^ara 
iroAAol  dvoAMo-af  (Philip,  in  the  siege  of 
Potidsea).  In  this  oration  (delivered 
B.C.  852)  Demosthends  treats  the 
capture  of  Potidiea  as  mainly  the  work 
of  Philip;  in  the  second  Olynthiac, 
he  speaks  as  if  Philip  had  been  a 
secondary  agent,  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  Olynthiajis  in  the  siege,  naXwal 
irpb;  UoTidaiai'  *O\vv0ioii  i<f>a.vri  ri  rovro 
9vvafju^6rtpov  —  i.e.  the  Macedonian 
power   was  vpoa^icri   ns   ov    aftixpflu 


.  .  .  The  first  representation,  de- 
livered two  or  three  years  before  the 
second,  is  doubtless  the  more  correct. 

4  Demosthenfis.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71,  s. 
22.  UoriSaiav  6*  tSiBov,  tovs  'Atfijvaioiv 
amucovt  «le^aXAwl«  (Philip  gave  it  tO 
the  Olynthians),  «at  t^v  fiiv  tx^piv  wpb? 
ijuas  avrbs  avjjpTjTO,  rrfyjcupav  S  excivoi? 
efiefiwKci  Kapnov<r$at.  The  passage  in 
the  Oratio  de  Halonneso  (p.  79,  s.  10) 
alludes  to  the  same  extrusion  and  ex- 
propriation of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 
though  Yoemel  andFranke  (erroneously 
I  thmk)  suppose  it  to  allude  to  the 
treatment  of  these  Klemchs  bv  Philip 
some  years  afterwards,  when  he  took 
Potidsea  for  himself.  We  may  be 
sure  that  no  Athenian  Klemchs  were 
permitted  to  stay  at  Potidaea  even 
after  the  first  capture. 

6  The  general  description  given  in 
the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthento  of 
the  dinSoToAoi  from  Athens  may 
doubtless  be  applied  to  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Potidsea— Demosthente, 
Philippic  i.  p.  46,  s.  28,  p.  53,  s.  52,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  harangue. 
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several  valuable  maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession  of 
Amphipolis.!  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War,  and  her 
disappointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  further  mortified 
by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and  Potidsea  (the  most 
important  possession  in  Thrace  next  to  Amphipolis)  into  those  of 
Olynthus.  Her  impoverished  settlers  returned  home,  doubtless 
with  bitter  complaints  against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just 
vexation  against  the  tardiness  of  their  countrymen  in  sending 
relief. 
These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as  to  advance 
8Kft__  prodigiously  his  power  and  ascendency.  He  had 
8M.  deprived  Athens  of  her  hold  upon  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 

Increase  of  ^^  which  she  now  seems  only  to  have  retained  the 
*f  pSST"  ^^^^  of  Meth6ne,  instead  of  the  series  of  ports  round 
he  foundi  the  gulf  acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.'  He  had 
opens^id  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  Olynthians  by  his 
^«8  new  cession  of  Anthemus  and  Potidsoa ;  the  latter  place, 
gsBus,  and  from  its  commanding  situation  on  the  isthmus  of 
^^®'  Palling,  giving  them  the  mastery  of  that  peninsula,' 

r^enoes  and  ensuring  (what  to  Philip  was  of  great  importance) 
their  enmity  with  Athens.  He  not  only  improved 
the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis,  but  also  extended  his 
acquisitions  into  the  auriferous  regions  of  Mount  Pangseus  east- 
ward of  the  Strym6n.  He  possessed  himself  of  that  productive 
country  immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos;  where  both 
Thasians  and  Athenians  had  once  contended  for  the  rights  of 
mining,  and  from  whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted 
valuable  produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a 
new  city  called  Philippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called 
KrSnides,  recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.    Moreover,  he  took 


1  DiodOras  (x vi.  8),  in  mentioning  the  war  (I>emosth.  Or.  de  Halonneso,  p.  70, 

capture  of  Potidiea,  considers  it  an  s.  10). 

evidence  of  the  kind  disposition  of        DiodOrus  states  also  that  Philip 

Philip,  and  of  his  great  respect  for  the  xave  Prdna,  as  well  as  Potideea,  to  the 

dignity  of  Athens  ((^lAavtfpwfrcd?  n-poo^c-  Olpthmns :  which  is  not  correct 
vtyKdfi€voi)  that  he  spared  the  persons        a  Demoethente,  Philippic  i.  p.  41, 

of  these  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  8. 0.    .    .    .    elyo^v  wore  i^/acI;  lLvSva» 

permitted  them  to  depart.    But  it  was  koX  UoriSaiav  koL  Ut9iS»ytiVt  koX  wdvra 

a  great  wrong,  under  the  circumstances,  rhv  r6voy  rovrov   oitcfiov  kvk- 

that  he  should  expel  and  expropriate  Au,  Ac. 

them,  when  no  offence  had  been  given        «  Demosthends,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  70,  s 

to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  formal  22. 
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such  effectiye  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large 
revenue ;  according  to  Dioddrus  not  less  than  1000  talents  per 
annum.^  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  be  struck,  bearing  a 
name  derived  from  his  own.  The  fresh  source  of  wealth  thus 
opened  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnishing  means 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  expense  of  his  military  force. 
He  had  full  employment  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  training ;  for  the 
nations  of  the  interior — lUyrians,  PsBonians,  and  Thracians — 
humbled  but  not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again 
jointly  to  reclaim  their  independence.  The  army  of  Philip 
— under  his  general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for 
the  first  time — defeated  them,  and  again  reduced  them  to 
submission.* 

It  was  during  this  interval,  too,  that  Philip  married  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus  prince  of  the  Moloesi,'  and  ^^  ^^ 
descended  from  the  ancient  Molossian  kings,  who 
boasted  of  a^  heroic  Makid  genealogy.    Philip  had  ^^^i£ 
seen  her  at  the  religious  mysteries  in  the  island  of  ^j^^f**~ 
Samothrace,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same  Alexander 
time.    In  violence  of  temper,  in  jealous,  cruel,  and      ®   ^®* 
vindictive  disposition,  she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian 
queens  Amestris  and  Parysatis.    The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as 
the  Thracian,  were  much  given  to  the  Bacchanalian  religious 
rites,  celebrated  with  fierce  ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes 
in  honour  of  Dionysus.*    To  this  species  of  religious  excitement 
Olympias  was  peculiarly  susceptible.    She  is  said  to  have  been 
fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around  her,  and  to  have  indulged  in 
ceremonies  of  magic  and  incantation.'    Her  temper  and  character 
became,  after  no  long  time,  repulsive  and  even  alarming  to  Philip. 
But  in  the  year  356  B.C.  she  bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards 
renowned  as  Alexander  the  Great.     It  was  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Potidaea,  that  Philip  received 

1  Diodftr.  xvi.  4—8 ;  HarpokratI6n,  v.    monies. 

Adrov.    Herodot.  ix.  74.  &  Plutarch,  Alexand.   c.   2.      ij   8k 

2  DiodOr.  xtL  22 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.    'OAv/uiiria«  /xaXAov  crepwv  ^iiXM<ra<ra  ra? 
C.  8.         ^  xaroxaVi  koX  roift  f i^ovo-ieur^v?  i(dyov- 

^  Justin,  vii.  6.  era  PapPapiKiaTtpoyf  o<^cir  fuyaXov^  x<^* 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  2,  8.     The  po^0cir  e^ciAicero  rots  Bidaoit.  Ac. 

BacchsB  of  Buripidds  contains  a  power-        Compare  Duris  apud  Athenieum, 

f  ul  description  of  these  exciting  cere-  ziiL  p.  660. 
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nearly  at  the  same  time  three  messengers  with  good  news — 
the  birth  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians  by  Parmenio, 
and  the  success  of  one  of  his  ranning  horses  at  the  Olympic 
games.^ 

1  Plntarch,  Alezand.  c.  8 ;  Jastiii,  xii.  19. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF   THE  SACRED  WAR  TO 
THAT  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAN  WAR. 

It  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  Philip, 

during  the  continuance  of  the  Social  War,  aggrandized  himself 

in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the  expense  of  Athens  by  the 

acquisition  of  Amphipolisy  Pydna,  and  Potidssa;  the  two  last 

actually  taken  from  her,  the  first  captured  only  under  fetlBe 

assurances  held  out  to  her  while  he  was  besieging  it :  how  he  had 

further  strengthened  himself  by  enlisting  Olynthus  both  as  an 

ally  of  his  own  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.    He  had  thus 

begun  the  war  against  Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  war  about 

Amphipolis,  which  lasted  without  any  formal  peace  for  twelve 

years.     The  resistance  opposed  by  Athens  to  these  his  first 

aggressions   had   been  fednt  and  ineffective,  partly  owing  to 

embarrassments.    But  the  Social  War  had  not  yet  terminated 

when  new  embarrassments  and  complications,  of  a  far  more 

formidable  nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere,  known  by  the  name  of 

the  Sacred  War,  rending  the  very  entrails  of  the  Hellenic  world, 

and  profitable  only  to  the  indefatigable  aggressor  in  Macedonia. 

The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  we  shfdl  now  find  exalted 

into   an   inauspicious   notoriety,    was   an   Hellenic   ^ 

.  1  1  ^     ■,  -I.  1    Causes  of 

institution,  ancient  and  venerable,  but  rarely  invested  the  Sacred 

with  practical  efficiency.    Though  political  by  occasion,  ^^JlhiSy. 

it  was  religious  in  its  main  purpose,  associated  with  onic 

the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  D^m^tSr  at 

Thermopylae.    Its  assemblies  were  held  twice  annually,  in  spring 

at  Delphi,  m  autumn  at  Thermopylae ;  while  in  every  fourth 

year  it  presided  at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian  festival 

near  Delphi,  or  appointed  persons  to  preside  in  its  name.    It 
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consisted  of  deputies  called  Hieromnemones  and  Pylagorae,  sent 
by  the  twelve  ancient  nations  or  fractions  of  tlie  Hellenic  name, 
who  were  recognized  as  its  constituent  body :  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians, 
(Etaeans  or  ^nianes,  Achseans,  Malians,  Phokians,  Dolopes. 
These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole  partners  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
sacred  rites  and  meetings :  each  nation,  small  and  great  alike, 
having  two  votes  in  the  decision  and  no  more,  and  each  city, 
small  and  great  alike,  contributing  equally  to  make  up  the  two 
votes  of  that  nation  to  which  it  belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted 
only  as  one  of  the  various  communities  forming  the  Dorian 
nation  ;  Athens  in  like  manner  in  the  Ionian,  not  superior  in 
rank  to  Erythrse  or  Prieng.^ 

That  during  the  preceding  century  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
Political  tad  meddled  rarely,  and  had  never  meddled  to  any 
br^h?*  important  purpose,  in  the.  political  affairs  of  Greece, 
before  the  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  once  mentioned 
flrat™y^'  either  in  the  history  of  Thucydidls,  or  in  the 
]^||  "  Hellenica  "  of  Xenophdn.    But  after  the  humiliation 

Sparta.  of  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation 

of  the  Hellenic  world,  after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of  activity 
were  for  the  most  part  abusive  and  mischievous.  Probably  not 
long  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  year,  the  Thebans  exhibited  before  the  Amphiktyons  an 
accusation  against  Sparta,  for  having  treacherously  seized  the 
Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of  Thebes)  in  a  period  of  profound  peace. 
Sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  her,^  together 
with  a  fine  of  500  talents,  doubled  after  a  certain  interval  of 
non-payment.  The  act  here  put  in  accusation  was  indisputably 
a  gross  political  wrong ;  and  a  pretence,  though  a  very  slight 
pretence,  for  bringing  political  wrong  under  cognizance  of  the 
Amphiktyons  might  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken 
by  each  included  city.^  Still  every  one  knew  that  for  generations 
past  the  assembly  had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political 
wrong ;   so  that  both  trial  and  sentence  were   alike    glaring 

1  iBschin^s,  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280,  tyoniscben  Bund,  pp.  87,  45,  seqq. 
c.  80.    For  particulars  respecting  the        s  Diod6r.  xvi.  28—29 :  Justin,  viii  1. 
Amphiktyonic     assembly,     see     the        8  iSschinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  270,  c. 

treatise  of  Tittman,  Uber  den  Amphik-  86. 
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departures  from  understood  Grecian  custom,  proving  only  the 
humiliation  of  Sparta  and  the  insolence  of  ThSbes.  The  Spartans 
of  course  did  not  submit  to  pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
enforcement  against  them.  No  practical  effect  followed,  therefore, 
except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  as  well  as  from  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  Pythian 
games.  Indirectly,  however,  the  example  was  most  pernicious, 
as  demonstrating  that  the  authority  of  a  Pan-hellenic  convocation, 
venerable  from  its  religious  antiquity,  could  be  abused  to  satisfy 
the  political  antipathies  of  a  single  leading  state. 

In  the  year  357  b.c.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by  ThSbes  to 
employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
as  a  means  of  crushing  her  neighbours  the  Phokians. 
The  latter  had  been,  from  old  time,  border  enemies  of  ^^^^ 
the  Thebans,  Lokrians,  and  Thessalians.    Until  the  a^nstthe 
battle  of  Leuktra,  they  had  fought  as  allies  of  Sparta  The  Pho-* 
against  Thibes,  but  had  submitted  to  Thebes  after   ^"XSSed 
that  battle,  and  continued  to  be  her  allies,  though  less  and  heavfly 
and  less  cordial,  until  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and  the 
death  of  Epameinondas.^    Since  that  time  the  old  antipathy 
appears  to  have  been  rekindled,  especially  on  the  part  of  Thebes. 
Irritated  against  the  Phokians,  probably  as  having  broken  off 
from  a  sworn  alliance,  she  determined  to  raise  against  them  an 
accusation  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly.    As  to  the  substantive 
ground  of  accusation,  we  find  different  statements.    According 
to  one  witness,  they  were  accused  of  having  cultivated  some 
portion  of  the  Kirrhaean  plain,  consecrated  from  of  old  to  Apollo ; 
according  to  another,  they  were  charged  with  an  aggressive  inva- 
sion of  Boeotia ;  while,  according  to  a  third,  the  war  was  caused 
by  their  having  carried  off  Theano,  a  married  Theban  woman. 
Pausanias  confesses  that  he  cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was 
the  allegation  against  them.^    Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the 

1  Compare  Xenophontia  Hellenica,  Daeam,    xiiL    p.    600.     Justin    says : 

vi.  5,  23,  and  vii.  6,  4.     About  the  "  Causa  et  origo  hv^us  mail,  Thebani 

feud  of  the  Thessalians  and  Phokians,  fuere ;    qui    cum    remm    potirentur 

see  Herodotus,  vii.  176,  viii.  27;  JEa-  secundam  fortunam  imbecillo  animo 

chinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  289,  c.  48—  ferentes,  victos  armis  Lacednmonios 

of  the  Lokrians  ana  Phokians,  Xeno-  et  Phocenses,  quasi  parva  supplicia 

Shontis  HeUenica,  iii.  6,  8 ;  Pausanias,  csedibus    et    rapinis    luissent,    apud 

i.  9,  4.  commune  Gnecue  concilium  superbe 

3Diod6r.   xvi.  28;  Justin,  yiii.  1;  aocusaverunt.     Laoedaemoniis  cnmini 

Pausanias,  x.  2,  1 ;  Duris  ap.  Athe-  datum  quod  arcem  Thebanam  induoia- 
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Thessalians  and  Iiokrians,  not  less  vehement  than  her  own, 
Thebes  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  the  Phokians.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  them,  of  what 
amount  we  are  not  told,  but  so  heavy  as  to  be  far  beyond  their 
means  of  payment 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been  able  to 
3  Q  357  attach  to  themselves  a  powerful  confederacy  such  as 
that  which  formerly  held  its  meetings  at  Sparta, 
assembly  supplied  the  deficiency  by  abusing  their  ascendency 
JJjyjjJjJ^  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  to  procure  vengeance 
tog  ti^e  upon  political  enemies.    A  certain  time  was  allowed 

territory  to  for  liquidating  the  fine,  which  the  Phokians  had 
ApoUo.  neither  means  nor  inclination  to  do.     Complaint  of 

the  fact  was  then  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
when  a  decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and  engraven  along  with 
the  rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple,  to  expropriate  the 
recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all  their  territory  to  Apollo, 
as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile  plain  had  been  treated  two  centuries 
before.  It  became  necesscLry,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  consistency  and  equal  dealing,  to  revive  the  mention  of 
the  previous  fine  still  remaining  unpaid  by  the  Lacedsemouians ; 
against  whom  it  was  accordingly  proposed  to  pass  a  vote  of  some- 
thing like  excommunication. 

Such  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  realized  under  the 
BesoinUon  instigation  of  Thebes,  es^cited  a  resolute  spirit  of  re- 
WiSfto^  sistance  among  the  Phokians.  A  wealthy  and  leading 
resist—  citizen  of  the  Phokian  town  Ledon,  named  Philomelus 
Hdtomelus  ^^  ^^  Theotimus,  stood  forward  as  the  head  of  this  senti- 
leader.  ment,  setting  himself  energetically  to  organize  means 

for  the  preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property. 
Among  his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against  the  gross 
injustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them  in  an  enormous 
sum  exceeding  their  means,  when  the  strip  of  land  where  they 
were  alleged  to  have  trespassed  on  the  property  of  the  god  was 
a^t  best  narrow  and  insignificant  Nothing  was  left  now  to  avert 
from  them  utter  ruin,  except  a  bold  front  and  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, which  he  (Philomelus)  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct 

mm  tempore  oocapassent:  Phocensi-  prorsos  anasi  post  arma  et  bellam 
bns,  quod  Bceofeiam  depopmati  essent ;    locum  legibiis  reliquissent." 
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with  success,  if  they  would  entrust  him  with  full  powers.  The 
Phokians  (he  contended)  were  the  original  and  legitimate  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  privilege  of  which  they 
had  been  ^^ongfully  dispossessed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
and  the  Delphians.  "  Let  us  reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged)  by 
re-asserting  our  lost  rights  and  seizing  the  temple ;  we  shall 
obtain  support  and  countenance  from  many  Grecian  states,  whose 
interest  is  the  same  as  our  own,  to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the 
Amphiktyons.^  Our  enemies  the  Thebans  (he  added)  are  plotting 
the  seizure  of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through  the  corrupt 
connivance  of  an  Amphiktyonic  majority  ;  let  us  anticipate  and 
prevent  their  injustice."* 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised  respecting  the  right  of  presi- 
dency over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in  Greece — a  Question  oi 
question  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic   right  raised 
world.    The  claim  of  the  Phokians  was  not  a  mere  Sdency^of^ 
fiction,  but  founded  on  an  ancient  reality,  and  doubt-   ^oid^SSt 
less  believed  by  themselves  to  be  just    Delphi  and  of  the 
its  inhabitants  were  originally  a  portion  of  the  Pho-   against  that 
kian  name.     In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Philo-  pJJi^^nd 
melus  emphatically  cited,  it  stands  enumerated  among  theAmphik- 
the  Phokians  commanded  by  Schedius  and  Epistro-    ^°^' 
phus,  under  the  name  of  the  "  rocky  Pytho,''  a  name  still  applied 


1  Diod6r.  xvi.  28,  24 ;  Pausanias,  x. 
2,1. 

2  That  this  design,  imputed  to  the 
Thebans,  was  a  part  of  the  case  made 
out  by  the  Phokians  for  themselves, 
we  may  feel  assured  from  the  passage 
in  Demosthends,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347,  s. 
22.  Demosthenes  charges  ^schinds 
with  having  made  false  promises  and 
statements  to  the  Athenian  assembly, 
on  returning  from  his  embassy  in  346 
B.C.  iBschinds  told  the  Athenians  (so 
Demosthenes  affirms)  that  he  had 
persuaded  Philip  to  act  altogether  in 
the  interest  and  policy  of  Athens; 
that  the  Athenians  would  presently 
see  Thebes  besieged  by  Philip,  and 
ibe  Bceotian  towns  restored ;  and, 
furthermore,  r4>  $€&  8i  ra  xp^MaTA  tic- 
irparro/iei/a,  ov  irapa  9atKe(aVt  aAAd  wapa 

xaraAif i/rci'  rov  lepov,  Si8d<rK€iv 
yap  avrb;  i4>V  ^^v  ^lAiinroi'  on  ovSiv 
^TTov   ^o-e/3i7icao-ii/    ot    /3e^ovAfv• 

9— 


K6re9  rStv  rati  x^P^*-  »rpafa»'- 
T<ov,  Kol  8ttt  ravra  xp^M-od*  eavr^*  tovs 
01}^atov9  eiriJccKTipvxeVat. 

How  far  iEschinds  really  promised  to 
the  Athenians  that  which  Demosthenes 
here  alleges  him  to  have  promised  is  a 
matter  io  be  investigated  when  we 
arrive  at  the  transactions  of  the  year 
346  B.c.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  imputation  (true  or  false) 
against  the  Thebans,  of  having  been 
themselves  in  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
temple,  must  have  emanated  first 
from  the   Phokians,  as   part  of   the 

Sstification  of  their  own  proceedings, 
the  Thebans  ever  conceived  such  an 
idea,  it  must  have  been  b^ore  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  temple  by  the 
Phokians ;  if  they  were  falsely  charged 
with  conceiving  it.  the  false  charge 
would  also  be  preferred  at  the  time. 
Demosthenes  would  hardly  invent  it 
twelve  years  after  the  Phokian 
occupation. 

16 
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to  it  by  Herodotus.^  The  Delphians  had  acquired  sufficient  force 
to  sever  themselves  from  their  Phokian  brethren,  to  stand  out  as 
a  community  by  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privilege 
of  administering  the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.  Their  seve- 
rance had  been  first  brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as 
administrators  espoused,  by  Sparta,^  upon  whose  powerful  interest 
they  mainly  depended.  But  the  Phokians  had  never  ceased  to 
press  their  claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dispute  from  being  settled 
against  them,  even  in  460  B.C.,  that  they  then  had  in  their  hands 
the  actual  administration.  The  Spartans  despatched  an  army  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  it  away  from  them  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Delphians,  but  very  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Spar- 
tan forces  had  retired,  the  Athenians  marched  thither  and  dis- 
possessed the  Delphians,^  restoring  the  temple  to  the  Phokians. 
This  contest  went  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that  time 
the  Athenians  were  masters  of  most  parts  of  Boeotia  as  well  as  of 
Megara  and  Pegse;  and  had  they  continued  so,  the  Phokians  would 
probably  have  been  sustained  in  their  administration  of  the  holy 
place — the  rights  of  the  Delphians  on  one  side,  against  those  of 
the  Phokians  on  the  other,  being  then  obviously  dependent  on 
the  comparative  strength  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  presently 
evil  days  came  upon  Athens,  so  that  she  lost  all  her  inland  pos- 
sessions north  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer  uphold  her  allies  in 
Phokia  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed  into  allies  of  Sparta, 
and  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  temple  management  to  the 
Delphians,  who  were  confirmed  in  it  by  a  formal  article  of  the 
peace  of  Nikias  in  421  B.c.,^  and  retained  it  without  question, 
under  the  recognized  Hellenic  supremacy  of  Sparta,  down  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  Even  then,  too,  it  continued  undisturbed, 
since  Thebes  was  nowise  inclined  to  favour  the  ^  claim  of  her 
enemies  the  Phokians,  but  was  on  the  contrary  glad  to  be  assisted 
in  crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the  Delphians,  who,  as  managers 
of  the  temple,  could  materially  contribute  to  a  severe  sentence  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philomelus  was 
not  fictitious,  but  genuine,  and  felt  by  himself  as  well  as  by  other 
Phokians  to  be  the  recovery  of  an  ancient  privilege,  lost  only 

1  Herodoi.  i.  54.  s  Thucyd.  i.  12. 

2  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423.  *  Thucyd.  v.  1& 
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through  superior  force.^     His  views  being  heartily  embraced 
by  his  countrymen,  he  was  nominated  general  with  Active 
full  powers.    It  was  his  first  measure  to  go  to  Sparta,   SJ"^ 
upon  whose  aid  he  counted,  in  consequence  of  the  Phiiomelna. 
heavy  fine  which  still  stood  imposed  upon  her  by  the  sim^^ 
Amphiktyonic   sentence.      He  explained  his  views  J^^Kimg 
privately  to  King  Archidamus,  engaging,  if  the  Pho-   ArcWd^ 
kians  should  become  masters  of  the  temple,  to  erase  seizes 
the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column  of  record.   SBf^~the 
Archidamus  did  not    dare  to  promise  him  public  Lokrians. 
countenance  or  support ;  the  rather  as  Sparta  had  always  been 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  Delphian  presidency  (as  against  the 
Phokian)  over  the  temple.    But  in  secret  he  warmly  encouraged 
the  scheme,  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  besides  a  few 
mercenary  soldiers,  towards  its  execution.    With  this  aid  Philo- 
melus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal  sum  of  fifteen  talents 
from  his  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of  peltasts,  Phokians  as  well  as 
strangers.     He  then  executed  his  design  against  Delphi,  attacking 
suddenly  both  the  town  and  the  temple,  and  capturing  them,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  little  opposition.    To  the  sdarmed  Delphians, 
generally,  he  promised  security  and  good  treatment ;  but  he  put 
to  death  the  members  of  the  G^ens  (or  Clan)  called  Thrakidae,  and 
seized  their  property  :  these  men  constituted  one  among  several 
holy  Gtentes,  leading  conductors  of  the  political  and  religious  agency 
of  the  place.^    It  is  probable  that  when  thus  suddenly  assailed 
they  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  their  neighbours  the  Lokrians 
of  Amphissa;  for  Philomelus  was  scarcely  in  possession  of  Delphi, 
when  these  latter  marched  up  to  the  rescue.    He  defeated  them 
however  with  serious  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home. 

1  Jastin  (yUL  1)  takes  no  notice  of  all  the  men  of  military  age,  to  sell  the 

this  first  position  of  the  Phokians  in  remaining  population  as  slaves,  and 

regard  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.    He  to  raze  the  whole  town  to  the  ground, 

treats    them  as    if    they  had   been  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta  (according 

despoilers  of  the  temple  even  at  first—  to  Pausanias),  induced  the  Phokians  to 

"Telntdeoirascentea".  abandon  this  resolution  (Pausan.  iiL 

SDioddr.   xvi.  24.      Hesychius  (t.  10,4). 
Aa^piaSai)  mentions  another  phratry        At  what  moment  the  Phokians  ever 

or  gens  at  Delphi,  called  Laphriad».  determined  on  this  step— or,  indeed. 

See  Wilhelm  Ootte,  Das  Dwphische  whether  they  ever  really  determined 

Orakel,  p.  88.    Leipsic,  1889.  on  it— we  cannot  feel  any  certainty. 

It  is  stated  by  Pausanias  that  the  Nor  can  we  decide  confidently  whether 

Phokians  were  bent  upon  dealing  with  Pausanias    borrowed    the    statement 

Delphi  and  its  inhabitants    in    the  from  Theopompus,  whom  he  quotes  a 

h&rshest  manner,   intending  to   kill  little  before. 
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fortifies  the 
temple- 
levies 
namerons 
mercenaries 
—tries  to 
conciliate 
Grecian  sen- 
timent by 
promising 
respect  to 
the  temple 
property. 
The 

Orecian 
world 
diTided. 


Thus  completely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philomelus  lost 
Phliomeius  ^^  *^"^®  ^^  announcing  solemnly  and  formally  his  real 
purpose.  He  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  only  to 
resume  for  the  Phokians  their  ancient  rights  as 
administrators;  that^  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
should  he  safe  and  respected  as  before  ;  that  no 
impiety  or  illegality  of  any  kind  should  be  tolerated  ; 
and  that  the  temple  and  its  oracle  would  be  opened, 
as  heretofore,  for  visitors,  sacrificers,  and  inquirers. 
At  the  same  time,  well  aware  that  his  Lokrian 
enemies  at  Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  erected  a 
wall  to  protect  the  town  and  temple,  which  appears 
to  have  been  hitherto  undefended — especially  its 
western  side.  He  further  increased  his  levies  of  troops.  While 
the  Phokians,  inspirited  with  this  first  advantage,  obeyed  his  call 
in  considerable  numbers,  he  also  attracted  new  mercenaries  from 
abroad  by  the  offer  of  higher  pay.  He  was  presently  at  the  head 
of  5000  men,  strong  enough  to  hold  a  difficult  post  like  Delphi 
against  all  immediate  attack.  But  being  still  anxious  to  appease 
Grecian  sentiment  and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched  envoys  to 
all  the  principal  states — not  merely  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  but 
also  to  his  enemy  Thebes.  His  envoys  were  instructed  to  offer 
solemn  assurances  that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Delphi  simply  to 
reclaim  their  paternal  right  of  presidency,  against  past  wrongful 
usurpation ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  any  security 
required  by  the  Hellenic  body,  for  strict  preservation  of  the 
valuables  in  the  temple,  and  to  exhibit  and  verify  all,  by  weight 
and  number,  before  examiners ;  that  conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude  of  purpose,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  entreat  positive 
support  against  their  enemies,  or,  at  any  rate,  neutrality.^ 


^  1  Dioddr.^  xyi.  27.  ofioiun  B«  ical  irpbs 
ra$  aAAa$  rd$  «iri<n7/xorara$  rStv  tcard  riiv 
'EAXada  ir6\t<ov  direVrciAev,  diroXoyov- 
fieyo^y  ort  tcareiAifirTai  roifi  AeA^ovf,  ov 
Toli  (cpot?  xP^f^*'^^^*'  imfiovXtvaVy  dAAd 
rifi  Tov  lepoO  irpooraaiaf  afU^i<r0iiTS>v 
elvoi  ydp  <bo>K^wv  avri^v  HCay  iv  roit 
iraAatois  XPO*'OiS  airoMtiyiiiyriv.  rSty 
8k  xpnfiiJLanav  rhv  KSyov  eiij  irdai  rots 
'EAAijaii'  dvo^tavtiVy  kox  tov  tc  oraBfihv 
Kai  rhv  dpiBfjubv  tS>v jiva0i^iidr»v  croi/uu>s 
eli'at  itapa£ii6vax  rots  ^ovAo/x^vol$  i^rra.' 
^tiv,      ri$iov    Bi,  av   tk   Si    ix^pav   $ 


M6vov  woXtfi^  0«D«c«v(ri,  /xdAtcrra  fiiv 
^v/x/xaxctv,  ei  Bi  /v^  y«,  t^v  ^(rvxtov 
ay  CIV. 

In  reference  to  the  engagement 
taken  by  Philomelus,  that  be  would 
exhibit  and  verify,  before  any  general 
Hellenic  examiners,  all  the  valuable 
property  in  the  Delphian  temple,  by 
weight  and  number  of  articles,  the 
reaaer  will  find  interesting  matter  of 
comparison  in  the  Attic  Inscriptions, 
Nos.  137—142,  vol.  i.  of  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscript    Greecarum,   with   Boeckh's 
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The  answers  sent  to  PhilomeluB  were  not  all  of  the  same  tenor. 
On  this  memorable  event  the  sentiments  of  the  Grecian  world 
were  painfully  divided.  While  Athens,  Sparta,  the  Peloponnesian 
Achseans,  and  some  other  states  in  Peloponnesus  recognized  the 
possession  of  the  Phokians,  and  agreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining 
it,  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  declared  strenuously  against 
them,  supported  by  all  the  states  north  of  Boeotia,  Lokrians, 
Dorians,  iEnianes,  Phthiot-AchsBans,  Magnetes,  Perrhsebians, 
Atham&nes,  and  Dolopes.  Several  of  these  last  were  dependents 
of  the  Thessalians,  and  followed  their  example ;  many  of  them 
moreover,  belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency,  must 
have  taken  part  in  the  votes  of  condemnation  just  rescinded  by 
the  Phokians. 

We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of 
Philomelus  or  his  Phokian  comrades  to  lay  hands  on  phuomelus 
the  property  of  the  Delphian  temple  ;  and  Philo-  tries  to 
melus,  while  taking  pains  to  set  himself  right  in  the  prophetic 
eyes  of  Greece,  tried  to  keep  the  prophetic  agency  of  JJj^L 
the  temple  in  its  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet  the  conduct  of 
exigences  of  sacrificers  and  inquirers  as  before.    He      * 
required  the  Pythian  priestess  to  mount    the  tripod,  submit 
herself  to  the  prophetic  inspiration,  and  pronounce  the  words 
thus  put  into  her  mouth,  as  usual.    But  the  priestess — chosen  by 
the  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member  of  one  among  the 
sacred    Delphian    Gentes— obstinately   refused    to    obey   him  ; 
especially  as  the  first  question  which  he  addressed  concerned  his 
own  usurpation  and  his  chances  of  success  against  enemies.    On 
his  injunctions,  that  she  should  prophesy  according  to  the  tradi- 

▼alnable  commentary.  These  are  the  ment  of  Herodotus,  that  the  golden 
records  of  the  numerous  gold  and  lion  dedicated  by  Krcesus  had  lost  a 
sOver  donatives,  preserved  in  the  fraction  of  its  weight  in  the  con- 
Parthenon,  handed  over  by  the  flagration  of  the  building  (Herodot. 
treasurers   of    the  goddess   annually  i.  50). 

appointed  to  their  successors  at  the  Pausanias  (x.  2,  1)  does  not  advert 
end  of  the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic  to  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
festival  to  the  next  The  weight  of  the  second  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  article  is  formally  recorded,  and  Philomelus :  first,  the  seizure  of  the 
the  new  articles  received  each  year  temple,  without  any  spoliation  of  the 
(iw^Ttia)  are  specified.  Where  an  treasure,  but  simpiv  upon  the  plea  that 
article  is  transferred  without  being  the  Phokians  had  the  best  right  to  ad- 
weighed  (aa-ToBfiov)  the  fact  is  noticed,  minister  its  affairs ;  next,  the  seizure 
—That  the  precious  donatives  in  the  of  the  treasure  and  donatives  of  the 
Delphian  temple  also  were  carefully  temple— which  he  came  to  afterwards, 
weighed,  we  may  judge  by  the  state-  when  he  found  it  necessary  for  defence. 
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tional  rites,  she  replied,  that  these  rites  were  precisely  what  he 
had  just  overthrown  ;  upon  which  he  laid  hold  of  her,  and 
attempted  to  place  her  on  the  tripod  hj  force.  Suhdued  and 
frightened  for  her  own  personal  safety,  the  priestess  exclaimed 
involuntarily  that  he  might  do  what  he  chose.  Philomelus 
gladly  took  this  as  an  answer  favourable  to  his  purpose.  He  caused 
it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  proclaimed,  as  an  oracle  from  the  god, 
sanctioning  and  licensing  his  designs.  He  convened  a  special 
meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the  Delphians  generally,  wherein 
appeal  was  made  to  this  encouraging  answer,  as  warranting  full 
confidence  with  reference  to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was 
construed  by  all  around,  and  confirmatory  evidence  was  derived 
from  further  signs  and  omens  occurring  at  the  moment.^  It  is 
probable  however  that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the  future  to 
name  a  new  priestess,  more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and 
disposed  to  deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  administrators 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  old. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name  had  thus 
Battles  of  declared  war  against  the  Phokians,  yet  none  at  first 
Phiiomelua  appear  to  have  made  hostile  movements,  except  the 
LokriADB—  Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelus  was  fully  competent 
his  success.  ^  ^^^^  jjg  found  himself  strong  enough  to  overrun 
and  plunder  their  territory,  engaging  in  some  indecisive  skir- 
mishes. At  first  the  Lokrians  would  not  even  give  up  the  bodies 
of  his  slain  soldiers  for  burial,  alleging  that  sacrilegious  men  were 
condemned  by  the  general  custom  of  Greece  to  be  cast  out  with- 
out sepulture.  Nor  did  they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he 
threatened  retaliation  towards  the  bodies  of  their  own  slain.^ 
So  bitter  was  the  exasperation  arising  out  of  this  deplorable  war 
throughout  the  Hellenic  world  I  Even  against  the  Lokrians 
alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon  found  himself  in  want  of  money, 
for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers — native  Phokians  as  well  as 
mercenary  strangers.  Accordingly,  while  he  still  adhered  to  his 
pledge  to  respect,  the  temple  property,  he  did  not  think  himself 
precluded  from  levying  a  forced  contribution  on  the  properties  of 
his  enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens  ;  and  his  arms  were 
soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the  Lokrians,  in  a 
battle  fought  near  the  Rocks  called  Phaedriades,  a  craggy  and 
1  Dioddr.  XTi  25,  26,  27.  ^  Diod6r.  xvi.  25. 
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difficult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi  that  the  Lokrians  must 
evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  marching  up  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  town*  They  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  both  in 
slain  and  in  prisoners,  several  of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of 
the  enemy  by  casting  themselves  to  certain  death  down  the 
precipitous  cliffs.^ 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Phokians,  proved 
the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  among  their  numerous  B.a  866— 
enemies.     The  loud  complaints  of  the  defeated  Lo-  ^'^* 
krians  raised  universal  sympathy ;  and  the  Thebans,  ^^^o^  <>' 
now  pressed  by  fear,  as  well  as  animated  by  hatred,  of  to  niBe  a 
the  Phokians,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  SS^SJfSf 
movement    Sending  round  envoys  to  the  Thessalians  Sttokians. 
and  the  other  Amphiktyonic  states,  they  invoked  aid  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  mustering  a  common  force —  "to  assist  the  god" 
—to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
— and  to  put  down  the  sacrilegious  Phokians.^    It  appears  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself  was  convened,  probably  at 
Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Decided  resolutions  were  here  taken  to  form  an  Amphiktyonic 
army  of  execution  ;  accompanied  by  severe  sentences  of  fine  and 
other   punishments,  against  the   Phokian  leaders  by  name — 
Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  perhaps  brothers,  but  at  least  joint 
commanders,  together  with  others.' 

The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent  Their  own 
unaided  strength  was  nowise  sufficient  to  resist  the  confederacy 
about  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  ;  *  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  Athens  or  Sparta  had  as  yet  given 
them  anything  more  than  promises  and  encouragement  Their 
only  chance  of  eflfective  resistance  lay  in  the  levy  of  a  large 
mercenary  force ;  for  which  purpose  neither  their  own  funds, 
nor  any  further  aid  derivable  from  private  confiscation,  could  be 

1  Dioddr.  xvi.  28.                       ^  rS»v  'Aft4>iKTy6vtau  hf  KaraBtSiKoa-iidvoi 

3  Dioddr.  xvi.  28.      ibyi^t<ratiivmv  Bk  o/xoiwf  roic  oAAoif ,  Ac. 

rnu  'Afu^ueTv6vuv  rhv  irpd$  «M«c^af  ir6Ae-  Onomarchus  is  denominated  the  col- 

iiovt  iroAA)^  rapaxTi  «cal  Siatrnuns  ^v  koS*  league  of  Philomelas,  cap.  81,  and  his 

okr^v  TT}v  'EAAiJo.     ol  n.kv  yap  tKpiyav  brother,  cap.  61. 

fioriBelv  r^  $e&,  kol  tov$  ^okcis,  »« lepo-  *  Even  in  874  B.C.,  three  years  before 

(TvAovf,  KoKa^tLv   ol  6i  irpbf  r^v  rwv  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  the  Phokians 

<bt»K4iav  porjetiavdniKkiyay.  had  been  unable  to  defend  themselves 

SDioddr.  xvi.  32,  about  Onomarchus  against    Thdbes    without    aid    from 

—iroAAalf  yap  xal  /tryoAotf  SUats  vrrh  Sparta  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  vL  1, 1). 
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made  adequate.  There  remained  no  other  resource  except  to 
B.O.  865—  employ  the  treasures  and  valuables  in  the  Delphian 
temple,  upon  which  accordingly  Philomelus  now  laid 
hands.  He  did  so,  however,  as  his  previous  conduct 
evinced,  with  sincere  reluctance,  probably  with  various 
professions  at  first  of  borrowing  only  a  given  sum, 
destined  to  meet  the  actual  emergency,  and  intended 
to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety  should  be  provided  for.^ 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions  at  the  outset, 
all  such  reserves  or  limits,  or  obligations  to  repay, 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  practice.  When  the  feeling  which  pro- 
tected the  fund  was  broken  through,  it  was  as  easy  to  take  much 
as  little,  and  the  claimants  became  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tunate ;  besides  which,  the  exigences  of  the  war  never  ceased, 
and  the  implacable  repugnance  raised  by  the  spoliation  amidst 
half  of  the  Grecian  world  left  to  the  Phokians  no  security 
except  under  the  protection  of  a  continued  mercenary  force.^ 


354. 

Danger  of 
the  Pho- 
kians—they 
take  part 
of  the 
troasures 
of  the 
temple,  in 
order  to  pay 
a  mercenary 
force. 


1  Diod6r.  XVij^  80.  i7i/a'y<ea^«TO  (Philo- 
melus)  rots  lepois  ava&i^fjiaa-tv  en-i/SoAcic 
Tag  yeipag  xai  avk^v  to  iiavrtlov.  A 
similar  oroposition  had  been  started 
by  the  Corinthian  envoys  in  the  con- 
gress at  Sparta,  shortly  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  they  suggested  as 
one  of  their  ways  and  means  the  bor- 
rowing from  the  treasures  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  to  be  afterwards  repaid 
(Thucyd.  i.  121).  Peiikl^  made  the 
like  proposition  in  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly; "for  purposes  of  security," 
the  property  of  the  temples  might  oe 
employed  to  defray  the  cost  of  war, 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  replacing 
the  whole  afterwards  (xpijcofLCfov;  rt 

inl  cruynfpit^  c^ij  ;(piji/at  firi  iKaaaw 
afTneaTao-TTJo-ai  irdAd/,  Thucyd.  ii.  13). 

After  the  disaster  before  Syracuse, 
and  during  the  years  of  struggle  inter- 
vening before  the  close  of  uie  war, 
the  Athenians  were  driven  by  financial 
distress  to  appropriate  to  public  pur- 
poses many  of  the  rich  donatives  in 
the  Parthenon,  which  they  were  never 
afterwards  able  to  replace.  Of  this 
abstraction,  proof  is  found  in  the  In- 
scriptions puDlished  by  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscript.  JJos.  137—142,  which  contam 
the  official  records  of  the  8ucces8ive 
Boards  of  Treasurers  of  Athdnd.  It  is 
stated  in  an  instructive  recent  Disser- 
tation, by  J.  L.  Ussin^  (De  Parthenone 
egusque    partibus    Disputatio,    p.    3, 


Copenhagen,  1849) :— '*  Multas  in  arce 
Atnenamm  inventae  sunt  tabulie 
Qusestorum  Minervae,  in  quibus  quo- 
tannis  inscribebant,  quaenam  vasa 
anrea  aliaeque  res  pretiosas  in  aede 
Minervae  dedicata  extarent.  Harum 
longe  maxima  pars  ante  Euclidem 
archontem  scripta  est.  .  .  .  Nee 
ta^men  una  tabula  tempi!  dona 
continebat  nniversa,  sed  separatim 
quae  in  Pronao,  quae  in  Hecatompedo, 
quae  in  Parthenone  (the  part  oi  the 
temple  specially  so  called),  servabantur, 
separatim  suis  quaeque  lapidibus 
consignata  erant.  Singulari  quadam 
fortuna  contigit,  ut  inde  ab  anno  434 
B.C.  ad  407  B.C.,  tam  multa  fragmenta 
tabularum  servata  siiit,  ut  hos  dono- 
rum  catalogos  aliquatenus  restituere 
possimus.  In  quo  etiam  ad  faistoriam 
illius  temporis  pertinet,  quod  fiorenti< 
bus  Athenarum  rebus  opes  Deae  semper 
augeri,  fractis  autem  bello  Siculo,  inde 
ab  anno  412  B.C.,  eas  paulatim  deminui 
videmus.  .  .  .  Urgente  pecuniae  inopia 
Athenienses  ad  Deam  conf  ugiebant,  et 
jam  ante  annum  40(5  b.c,  pleraque  Pro- 
nai  dona  ablata  esse  videmus.  Proxi- 
mis  annis  sine  dubio  nee  Hi^tompedo 
nee  Parthenonipepercerunt;  necmirum 
est  post  bellum  Peloponnesiacum  ex  an- 
tiquis  illis  donis  fere  nulla  comparere." 
^  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed.  Didot ; 
Athenae.  xiii.  p.  606,  vi.  p.  232 ;  Ephorus, 
Frag.  165,  ed.  Didot ;  Dioddr.  xvi.  64. 
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Nor  were  Philomelus  and  his  successors  satisfied  without 
also  enriching  their  friends  and  adorning  their  wives  or 
favourites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the  temple,  Philo- 
melus raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  sum  half  as  b.c.  356— 
large  again  as  before,  and  issued  proclamations  in-  *"' 

viting  new  levies  at  the  same  rate.     Through  such  Numerous 

T.  «.        1  1 .,  , ,    ,  ^     .  mercenaries 

tempting  offers  he  was  speedily  enabled  to  muster  a  employed 

force,  horse  and  foot  together,  said  to  amount  to  ^aSt-vfo^ 
10,000  men ;  chiefly,  as  we  are  told,  men  of  peculiarly  J®^**"^^ 
wicked  and  reckless  character,  since  no  pious  Greek  the  war- 
would  enlist  in  such  a  service.  With  these  he  attacked  death  oT*^ 
the  Lokrians,  who  were,  however,  now  assisted  by  the  Philomelus. 
Thebans  from  one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  with  their  circum- 
jacent allies  from  the  other.  Philomelus  gained  successive  advan- 
tages against  both  of  them,  and  conceived  increased  hopes  from 
a  reinforcement  of  1500  Achaians  who  came  to  him  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  war  assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious  character ; 
for  the  Thebans,!  confident  in  theii*  superior  force  and  chance  of 
success,  Qven  though  the  Delphian  treasure  was  employed  against 
them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as  sacrilegious 
men  standing  condemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly.  This  * 
so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Philomelus,  that  they  constrained 
him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian  prisoners.  For  some  time 
such  rigorous  inflictions  were  continued  on  both  sides,  until  at 
length  the  Thebans  felt  compelled  to  desist,  and  Philomelus 
followed  their  example.  The  war  lasted  awhile  with  indecisive 
result,  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  being  greatly  superior  in 
number.  But  presently  Philomelus  incautiously  exposed  himself 
to  attack  in  an  unfavourable  position,  near  the  town  of  Neon, 
amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks.  He  was  here  defeated 
with  severe  loss,  and  his  army  dispersed ;  himself  receiving 
several  wounds,  and  fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  until  further 
resistance  became  impossible.  He  then  tried  to  escape,  but 
found  himself  driven  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he  could 
only  avoid  the  tortures  of  captivity  by  leaping  down  and  perish- 

1  Isokrat^S,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philippum)  t«  ravov  airama  tou  vtpiexoyra  Karaaxi- 

S.  60.     rektvTuvTti  Si  irpb?  ^wicea;  woKt-  <rovT<«,  rStv  t«  xpn/i»T«»'  J*'»',5»'  A€X<>oi« 

fiov  ii^yryKav  (the  Thebaus),  «!>«  tS»v  t«  irtpiyeini<r6fievot  raU  ««  t«v  tZuav  Sana- 

v6Kt<ov  iv  b\iy<^  XP^^V  lipon^o'ovrts,  r6v  vatf. 
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ing.  The  remnaxrt  of  his  yanquished  army  was  rallied  at  some 
distance  by  Onomarchus.^ 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the  important 
B.0  864—  victory  recently  gained  over  Philomelus,  seem  to  have 
868.'  supposed  that  the  Phokians  would  now  disperse  or 

OnomarchuH  submit  of  their  own  accord,  and  accordingly  returned 
S'th*^  home.    Their  remissness  gave  time  to  Onomarchus  to 

FhoUanft—  re-organize  his  dispirited  countrymen.  Convening  at 
the'waS!^  Delphi  a  general  assembly  of  Phokians  and  allies,  he 
hto  power  strenuously  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  projects, 
the  inerce.  and  avenge  the  death,  of  their  late  general.  He  found 
°"****  however  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  opposition  ;  for 

many  of  the  Phokians — ^noway  prepared  for  the  struggle  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves  embarked,  and  themselves  ashamed 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple — were  anxious  by  some  accommoda- 
tion to  put  themselves  again  within  the  pale  of  Hellenic  religious 
sentiment  Onomarchus  doubtless  replied,  and  with  too  good 
reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable  upon  any  terms  short  of 
absolute  ruin,  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed  efforts  of  force. 
But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  had  been  less  imperative,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  overbear  all  opposition  of  his  own 
countrymen  through  the  numerous  mercenary  strangers,  now  in 
Phokis  and  present  at  the  assembly  under  the  name  of  allies.^  In 
fact,  so  irresistible  was  his  ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid 
force  under  his  command,  that  both  Demosthenes  and  ^schin^s' 
denominate  him  (as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor)  not 
general,  but  despot,  of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers  were  not  less 
anxious  than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  to  employ 
the  yet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the  temple  in  every  way  conducive 
to  ultimate  success.  In  this  sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming 
Onomarchus  general  with  full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree  into 
effect 

His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the  Phokian  cause. 

lDiod6r.  xvi.  81:  Panaan.  x,  2,  1.  fiera  ritv  a-vfifiaxttv  «l«  koiviiv  «k- 

The  dates  and  duration  of  these  events  icAiiaiai/,  c^ovXcvokto  irepV  rov  iroA^/uu>v. 
are  only  known  to  us  in  a  loose  and         « ifischin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286,  c.  41. 

superficial  manner  from  the  narrative  r&v  iv  OwfceCo-t  rvpwutavy  &c    Demos- 

of  iModdnis.  then,  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  661,  s.  147. 

^  Dioddr.  XYL  82.     ol  Bi  ^wmic^it*  4avXAos  o  4a>iccvs  rf  rt«  aAAo«  dwoim^f, 

av^\0ov   tis   AeA^ov;    koX    avvtk06yrti  Ac 
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EmploTing  the  temple  funds  still  more  profusely  than  Philo- 
melus,  he  invited  fresh  soldiers  from  all  quarters,   violent 
and  found  himself  after  some  time  at  the  head  of  a  on^Srohiw 
larger  army  than  before.   The  temple  exhibited  many  —he 
donatives,  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  treas^so? 
brass  and    iron.      While    Onomarchns   melted    the  g«,S' 
precious  metab  and  coined  them  into  money,  he  at  bribes 
the  same  time  turned  the  brass  and  iron  into  arms  ;  ^  ti^^b 
80  that  he  was  enabled  to  equip  both  his  own  soldiers,   ^^^ 
disarmed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of  volunteers  poorer 
than    the    ordinary  self-armed    mercenaries.      Besides    paying 
soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere    presents   or  bribes  to  gain 
influential  partisans   in   the  cities    favourable    to    his    cause ; 
probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of  all.    We  are  told  that  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  with  his  wife  Delnicha,  were  among 
the    recipients ;    indeed    the    same    corrupt  participation    was 
imputed,  by  the  statement  of  the  hostile-minded  Messenians,^  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate.     Even  among  enemies,  Ono- 
marchns employed  his  gold  with  effect,  contriving  thus  to  gain  or 
neutralize   a    portion    of   the    Thessalians ;    among  them    the 
powerful  despots  of  Pherse,  whom  we  afterwards  find  allied  to  him. 
Thus  was  the  great  Delphian  treasure  turned  to  account  in  every 
way ;   and  the  unscrupulous  Phokian  despot  strengthened  his 
hands  yet  further  by  seizing  such  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as 
had  been  prominent  in  opposition  to  his  views,  putting  them  to 
death  and  confiscating  their  property.* 

Through  such  combination  of  profuse  allurement,  corruption, 
and  violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn  again  in  favour  of  the  Pho- 
kians.  Onomarchus  found  himself  shortly  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army,  with  which  he  marched  forth  from  Delphi,  and 
subdued  successively  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa,  the  Epikne- 
midian  Lokrians,  and  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Doris.  He 
carried  his  conquests  even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae  ; 

1  Dioddr.  xvi.  S3.  The  namerousiron  p.  400). 

spits,    dedicated    by   the    courtezan  ^  Theopompus,  Fra«.  255,  ed.  Didot ; 

Bhoddpis  at  Delphi,   may   probably  Pausaoias,   iii.  10,  2;    iv.  5,  1.     As 

have  been   applied  to  this  military  Archidamos  is  said  to  have  furnished 

purpose.    Herodotus  (ii.  1S5)  saw  them  fifteen  talents  privately  to  Philomelus 

at  Delphi;  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  (Diod6r.  xvi.  24),  he  may,  perhaps,  have 


«»V       A^dLfUA   ,       AAA      UAAV      WJ.AUV     \IA      X  AUVEk&VXA.  yX^AWftVl.    4b  T  J..    CTS/,  AAV    auG*/ ,    UVA  *AMif#w,  SAV.  >  v 

the  guide  of  the  temple  onlv  showed  received  now  repayment  out  of  the 

the  place  in  which  they  had  once  temple  prop(" 
stood  (Plutarch,  De  Pythl»  Oraculis,         sl)iod6r. 
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B.O.  854— 
863. 

Successes  of 
Onomarchus 
-he 

advances  as 
far  as  Ther- 
mopylsB— he 
invades 
BcBoUa— is 
repulsed  by 
the  The- 


captnring  Thronium,  one  of  the  towii6  which  commaDded  that 
important  pass,  and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery. 
It  is  probable  that  he  also  took  Niksea  and  Alp6nus 
— ^two  other  valuable  positions  near  Thermopylse, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Phokians  until  the  moment  immediately  preceding 
their  ruin — since  we  find  him  henceforward  master  of 
Thermopylae,  and  speedily  opening  his  communications 
with  Thessaly.^  Besides  this  extension  of  dominion 
to  the  north  and  east  of  Phokis,  Onomarchus  also 
invaded  Boeotia.  The  Thebans,  now  deprived  of  their  northern 
allies,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in  the  field,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
attack  Chadroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort  to  relieve  the  place. 
They  brought  out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him,  in  an  action  not 
very  decisive,  yet  sufl&cient  to  constrain  him  to  return  into 
Phokis. 
Probably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  pressed,  and 
prevented  from  acting  effectively  against  the  Phokians, 
sea;  by  want  of  money.     We  know  at  least  that  in  the 

The  Thebans  ™i<lst  of  the  Phokian  war  they  hired  out  a  force  of 
send  a  force  6000  hoplites  commanded  by  Pammenes  to  Artabazus, 
Pan^enfis  the  revolted  Phrygian  satrap.  Here  Pammenes  with 
^Sbazus  ^^  soldiers  acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two 
in  Asia  important  victories  over  the  Persians.^    The  Thebans, 

it  would  seem,  having  no  fleet  and  no  maritime 
dependencies,  were  less  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Great  King 
than  Athens  had  been,  when  she  interdicted  Charts  from  aiding 
Artabazus,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unfavourable  pacification  which 


1  Diodor.  xvi.  33.  His  account  of  the 
operations  of  Onomarchus  is,  as  usual, 
very  meagre— <l«  Bi  r^v  woKtfday  e/*- 
PaXuv,  ^poviov  fikv  €Kn-oAiopfci}(ras  i^rjv- 
£pairodi<raro,  ' Afi4>i<r<rtZ9  di  tcarairAifta- 
IMtvoif  TOLi  8*ev  Awpievo-i  iroAeif  iropdij(ras, 
Tviv  vitfpai/  avToiV  eB-j^ia<rtv. 

Tnat  Thronium,  with  Alp6nus  and 
Niksea,  were  the  three  places  which 
commanded  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
and  that  all  the  three  were  in  possession 
of  the  Phokians  immediately  before 
they  were  conquered  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  346  B.C.,  we  know  from 
.Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286,  c.  41. 


.  .  .  irpea^eif  irpb«  v/xa;  (the  Athe- 
nians) ^KOov  tK  ^coKcitfV,  PoriOelv  avroif 
KcAevoKTC?,  ical  cirayyeAAo/xei/ot  irapa&d- 
(Ttiv  'A.kinovov  Koi  vpovtov  koX  Nixaiai', 
TO.  rStv  irap68tav  rStv  et$  IIvAaf  xtafiia 
Kvpia. 

In  order  to  conquer  Thronium, 
Onomarchus  must  have  marched 
through  and  mastered  the  Epikne- 
midian  Lokrians;  and  though  no 
place  except  Thronium  is  specified 
by  Diod6rus,  it  seems  plain  that 
Onomarchus  cannot  have  conquered 
Thronium  alone. 

3  Dioddr.  xvi.  84. 
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terminated  the  Social  War.  How  long  Pamnien^  and  the 
Thebans  remained  in  Ajsia  we  are  not  informed.  But  in  spite  of 
the  victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus  was  not  long  able  to 
maintain  himself  against  the  Persian  arms.  Three  years  after- 
wards, we  hear  of  him  and  his  brother-in-law  Memnon  as 
expelled  from  Asia,  and  as  exiles  residing  with  Philip  of 
Macedon.^ 

While  Pammen^  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  the  Athenian 
general  Char^  recaptured  Sestos  in  the  Hellespont,   b.c.  sss. 
which  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens  during  c^nq^^gt  ^j 
the  Social  War.    He  treated  the  captive  Sestians  with  Sestos  by 
rigour,  putting  to  death  the  men  of  military  age,  and  the  Athe- 
selling  the  remainder  as  slaves.*    This  was  an  impor-  °**"'* 
tant  acquisition  for  Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security  in  the 
Chersonese  as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Char§s  in  the  Hellespont,  the 

Thracian    prince  Kersoblept^s  now  entered  on  an 

intrigue  with  Pammen^  in  Asia,  and  with  Philip  of  Keno- 

Macedon  (who  was  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  attacking  ^^ 

Abd6ra  and  Maroneia),  for  the  purpose  of  checking  ^*^®^^*~«?^ 

the  progress  of  the  Athenian  arms.     Philip  appears  to  to  cede  to 

have  made  a  forward  movement,  and  to  have  menaced  S^ttoii  of 

the  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese  ;  but  his  ti^®  Cher- 

,.,  -1.1-1       1        »        1,  ,-1         sonese— 

access  thither  was  forbidden  by  Amadokus,  another  Athenian 

prince  of  Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate  territory,   Jhithw,  m"* 

as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  with  his  fleet  off  J^®^  **  *<> 

the  Thracian  coast*    ApoUonid^  of  Kardia  was  the 

agent  of  Kersobleptls,  who,  however,  finding  his  schemes  abortive, 

and  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  Chares,  came  to  terms  with 

Athens,  and  surrendered  to  her  the  portion  of  the  Chersonese 

which  still  remained  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Kardia.    The 

Athenians  sent   to    the   Chersonese   a  further  detachment  of 

Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  considerable  room  must  have 

been  made  a&  well  by  the  depopulation  of  Sestos  as  by  the  recent 

cession  from  Kersobleptes.^    It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  (352  B.C.) 

1  Dioddr.  xtI.  52.  the  comparison  of  two  passages,  pat 

3  Dioddr.  xyI.  84.  together  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of 

3  Polyasnus,  iv.  2, 22,  seems  to  belong  their  tenor  admits,  Diod6r.  xvL  34, 

to  this  juncture.  ,  with  Demosth.   cont   Aristokrat,  p. 

*  We  derive  what  is  here  stated  from  681,  s.  219  (s.  188  in  Weber's  edition, 
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that  the  Athenians  also  despatched  a  fresh  batch  of  2000  citizens 
as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  sent 
thither  thirteen  years  before.^ 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  menacing 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  shows  the  indefatigable 
activity  of  that  prince  and  the  steady  enlargement 
Activity  and  ®^  ^  power.  In  358  B.O.,  he  had  taken  Amphipolis ; 
before  355  B.G.,  he  had  captured  Pydna  and  Potidsea, 
founded  the  new  town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for 
himself  the  resource  of  the  adjoining  auriferous  region ; 
he  had  established  relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting 
the  great  family  of  the  Aleuad»  at  Larissa  in  their 
struggles  against  Lyko^hron  and  Peitholaus,the  despots  of  Pherse;^ 
he  had  further  again  chastised  the  interior  tribes  bordering  on 
Macedonia — ^Thracians,  Peeonians,  and  IHyrians—who  were  never 
long  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined  to  regain  their  independence.^ 


B.O.  853— 


constant 

B}Of 
p— he 
conquers 
Metndnd-' 
remissnesB 
of  Athens. 


whose  note  ought  to  be  consulted). 
Demosthenes  says,^  4iXiirirov  ydp  ei« 
MoiMuvciav  iK06vroi  eirt/x^e  (Rersoolep- 
tds)  wphi  ainhv  'AiroAA(i)vi8i)v,  irtorets 
Bovi  eiceti^  xai  Uaaixevti  koX  ci  iiii  xpa- 
rSiV  Tvii  x**pai  *Auaoo«co$  airciirc  ^tAtinrcp 
fi))^ciri/3aii/c(V,  ov^v  aif  ^v  iv  ikivif  iroAe- 
yutlv  n/taf  npbf  Kopfiiovov?  ^5if  ical  Kep- 
(ro/3AcirTi]v.  xal  ort  ravr'  akufiii  Aryai 
Ao/Se  Ttji'  Xdpi)ro$  eirioroA^v. 

The  mention  of  Pammends  as  being 
within  reach  of  communication  with 
Kersobleptfis— the  mention  of  Charts 
as  being  at  the  Chersonese,  and 
sending  home  despatches— and  the 
notice  of  Philip  as  being  at  Maroneia 
—all  conspire  to  connect  this  passage 
with  the  year  858— S52  B.C.,  and  with 
the  facts  referred  to  that  year  by 
Dioddr.  xYi.  84.  There  is  an  interna 
of  five  years  between  the  presence  of 
Ghards     here  alluded    to.    and   the 

Sresence  of  Charts  noticed  before  in 
tie  same  oration,  p.  678,  s.  206, 
immediately  after  the  successful  ex- 
pedition to  Euboea  in  868  B.c.  During 
these  five  years,  Kersoblept^s  had 
acted  in  a  hostile  manner  towards 
Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chersonese  (p.  680,  s.  214]|,  and  also 
towards  the  two  rival  Thracian  princes, 
friends  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time 
Sestos  had  agaiii  revolted ;  the  forces 
of  Athens  being  engaged  in  the  Social 
War,  from  868  to  356  B.C  In  863  B.C. 
Charfts  is  at  the  Hellespont,  recovers 


Sestos,  and  again  defeats  the  intrigues 
of  KersoblepMs,  who  makes  cession 
to  Athens  of  a  portion  of  territory 
which  he  still  held  in  the  Chersonese. 
Dioddrus  ascribes  this  cession  of 
Kersobleptte  to  the  motive  of  aversion 
towards  Philip  and  goodwill  towards 
the  Athenians.  Possibly  these  may 
have  been  the  motives  pretended  by 
Kersoblept^s,  to  whom  a  certain  party 
at  Athens  gave  cre^t  for  more 
favourable  dispositions  than  the  De- 
mosthenic orauon  against  Aristokratds 
recoffnizes— as  we  may  see  from  that 
oration  itself.  But  I  rather  appre- 
hend that  Dioddrus,  in  describing 
Kersobleptte  as  hostile  to  Philip,  and 
friendly  to  Athens,  has  applied  to  the 
year  868  B.c.  a  state  of  remtions  which 
did  not  become  true  until  a  later  date, 
nearer  to  the  time  when  peace  was  made 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  in 
846B.C. 

1  Dionysius  Hal. ,  Judic.  de  Dinarcho» 
p.  664  ;  Strabo,  ziv.  p.  688. 

3  Dioddr.  xvi.  14.  This  passage 
relates  to  the  year  357—866  B.C.,  and 
possibly  Philip  may  have  begun  to 
meddle  in  the  Thessalian  party-dis- 
putes, even  as  early  as  that  year ;  but 
his  effective  interierence  comes  two  or 
three  years  later.  See  the  general 
order  of  Philip's  aggressions  indi- 
cated by  Demosthenos,  Olynth.  i.  p. 
12,  s.  18. 

s  Dioddr.  xvi.  22. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  in  354 — 363  B.a  that  he  attacked 
Meth6nd,  the  last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the 
Macedonian  coast.  Situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  Methdne  was 
doubtless  a  convenient  station  for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept 
trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but 
also  frpm  Olynthus  and  Potideea ;  so  that  the  Olynthians,  then 
in  alliance  with  Philip  against  Athens,  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
pass  into  his  power,  and  may  perhaps  have  lent  him  their  aid. 
He  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  with  his  usual  vigour,  employing 
all  the  engines  and  means  of  assault  then  known ;  while  the 
besieged  on  their  side  were  not  less  resolute  in  the  defence. 
They  repelled  his  attacks  for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the 
danger  of  the  place  reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was  afforded 
for  sending  relief,  had  the  Athenians  been  ready  and  vigorous  in 
their  movement.  But  unfortunately  they  had  not  even  now 
learnt  experience  from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidsea.  Either 
the  Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer  or  the  storms  of  winter,  both 
which  circumstances  were  taken  into  account  by  Philip  in 
adjusting  the  season  of  his  enterprises,^  or  (which  is  more  probable) 
the  aversion  of  the  Athenian  respectable  citizens  to  personal 
service  on  shipboard,  and  their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary 
payment,  caused  so  much  delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  did  not  reach  Methdn^  until  too  late.^  The 
Methonseans,  having  gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means 
were  exhausted,  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  DiodSrus 
tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms  so  far  lenient  as  to  allow  them 
to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs.*    But  this  can  hardly 

1  See  a  striking  passage  in  Bemos-  Onomarchus  in  Thessaly ;  which 
thenfis,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  s.  36.  There  transactions  seem  enough  to  fill  up 
was  another  place  called  Methdnd— the  the  time.  From  the  language  of 
Thracian  Meth6nd— situated  in  the  Demosthends  (Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  s.  ISX 
Chalkidic  or  Thracian  peninsula,  near  we  see  that  Philip  did  not  attack 
Olynthus  and  Apollonia— of  which  we  Thessaly  until  after  the  capture  of 
shall  hear  presently.  Methdn6.    Dioddrus,  as  well  as  Strabo 

2  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i  p.  60,  s.  <vii.  p.  880)  and  Justin  (vii.  6),  state 
40 ;  Olynth.  i.  p.  11,  s.  9.  that  Philip  was  wounded  and  lost  the 

3  Dioddrus  (xvi  SI— 84)  mentions  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege.  But  this 
capture  of  Methdnd  by  Philip  twice,  in  seems  to  have  happened  afterwards, 
two  successive  years:  first  in  864—363  near  the  Thracian  Methdnd. 

B.C. ;  again,  more  copiously,  in  868—362  Compare  Justin,  vii.  6 ;  Polysenus, 

B.C.    In  my  judgment,  the  earlier  of  iv.  2, 15.    Under  the  year  364—863  B.C. 

the  two  dates  is  the  more  probable.  Dioddrus  mentions  not  only  the  cap> 

In  363—862  B.C.,  Philip  carried  on  his  ture    of    Methftnfi    by    Philip,    but 

war   in    Thrace,    near    Abdera    and  also  the  capture  of  Pagce.     Ilayaf  5c 

Maroneia,  and  also  his  war  against  x«^P«*><''<>mmvo$,   -fivdyKaa-w   itvoTaynvai., 
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be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there  were  Athenian  citizens 
among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  ransomed  by 
Demosthenes  with  his  own  money.  ^ 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens  in  the 
B.0. 868—  Thermaic  Gulf— an  acquisition  of  great  importance, 
362.  which  had  never  before  ^  belonged  to  the  Macedonian 

Philip  kings — Philip  was  enabled  to  extend  his  military 

marches  operations  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thracian 
Th^saJy  Chersonese  on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  Thermopylce 
the  despots  on  the  other.  How  he  threatened  the  Chersonese 
of  Phene.  ^las  been  already  related ;  and  hiscampaign  in  Thesssaly 
was  yet  more  important.  That  country  was,  as  usual,  torn  by 
intestine  disputes.  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherse  possessed 
the  greatest  sway.;  while  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa,  too  weak  to 
contend  against  him  with  their  own  forces,  invited  assistance 
from  Philip,  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful  army. 
Such  a  reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the  balance  of 
Thessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to 
entreat  aid  from  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians. 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now,  that  they  were  more  than  a 

Great  match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other  hostile  neigh- 

Snomtt-        hours,  and  had  means  to  spare  for  combating  Philip  in 

chtuMjdthe   Thessaly.    As  their  force  consisted  of  a  large  body  of 

plans  of        mercenaries,  whom  they  were  constrained  for  security 

Sp^!*-5£e    ^  retain  in  pay,  to  keep  them  employed  beyond  the 

Spartans        border  was  a  point  not  undesirable.     Hence  they 

contemplate  -  ,  ,  ,     ,m         ■, . 

hostilities      readily  entered  upon  the  Thessalian  compaign.  At  this 

Sfqwio-         moment  they  counted,  in  the  comparative  assessment 

poife.  of  Hellenic  forces,  as  an  item  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

They  were  hailed  both  by  Athenians  and  Spartans  as  the  natural 

enemy  and  counterpoise  of  Thebes,  alike  odious  to  both.     While 

Pftgce   is    unknown,    anywhere    near  of    Phera    was    still    powerful    and 

Macedonia  and  Thessaly.    Wesseling  unconquered.    If,  therefore,  the  word 

and  Mr.  Clinton  suppose   Pa^asce  in  intended    by   Diod6rus    be    naya<rd$ 

Thessaly  to  be  meant.    But  it  seems  Instead  of  Ilaya;,  I  think  the  matter 

to  me  impossible  that  Philip,  who  had  of  fact  asserted  cannot  be  correct 

tekr'feL'^rfo're'^W^w^^^^        ^™«  '^^^    --«--d   ^-^- 


raiKen  .^-af^^    oeiore    dm   wa«    m  y^^^  ^^^  ^j    gratitude   passed   by 

^^^hSi^J^^^lthlv^^j.^Zt  «»e  Athenian  peSple  to  De^^en& 

master  of  Phene,  which  events  did  not  /piutarch,  Vit»  X.  Orat.  p.  861). 

occur  until  one  year  or  two  years  i^***««'"'"»  » *«" -»-•  v«*^- **•  ~*^' 

afterwards.     Paffd^  is  the  port  of  2Thucyd.vi. 

Phene,    and   Lykophron   the  despot  tloKtSovt^,  &c. 
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the  Phokians  maiDtained  their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage 
her  foreign  policy  abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Peloponn^us, 
with  diminished  apprehensions  of  being  counterworked  by  Thebes. 
Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  at  first  supported  the  Phokians 
against  unjust  persecution  by  Thebes  and  abuse  of  Amphiktyonic 
jurisdiction,  before  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian  temple  was 
consummated  or  even  anticipated.  And  though,  when  that 
spoliation  actually  occurred,  it  was  doubtless  viewed  with 
reprobation  among  Athenians,  accustomed  to  unlimited  freedom 
of  public  discussion — as  well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far  as  it  became 
known  amidst  the  habitual  secrecy  of  public  aflFairs — ^nevertheless 
political  interests  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Phokians  (perhaps  in 
part  by  aid  of  bribery)  were  still  countenanced,  though  not  much 
assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to  Thebes.^  To  restrain  '*  the  Leuktric 
insolence  of  the  Thebans,"^  and  to  see  the  Boeotian  towns 
Orchomenus,  Thespia,  Plataea,  restored  to  their  pristine  autonomy, 
was  an  object  of  paramount  desire  with  each  of  the  two  ancient 
heads  of  Greece.  So  far  both  Athens  and  Sparta  felt  in  unison. 
But  Sparta  cherished  a  further  hope — ^in  which  Athens  by  no 
means  concurred — ^to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrassments  of  Thebes 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  MessenS,  and 
recovering  her  former  Peloponnesian  dominion.  These  two  new 
Peloponnesian  cities,  erected  by  Epameinondas  on  the  frontier 
of  Laconia,  had  been  hitherto  upheld  against  Sparta  by  the 
certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they  were  menaced.  But  so 
little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  condition  to  interfere,  while 
Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians  were  triumphant  in  363 — 352  B.C., 
that  the  Megalopolitans  despatched  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat 
protection  and  alliance,  while  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  to 
oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens  during 
the  years  354  and  353  B.C.  that  we  first  have  before  us  the 

1  Sach  is  the  description  of  Afhenian  oAoyws  ovS'  oSucms  avroi^  &pyi^6/xevoi, 

feeling,   as  it  then  stood,  given  hy  <ftc 

Demosthends  twenty-four  years  after-        2  Diod6r.    xri.   68.     fiovkojtMvoi  ra 

wards  in  the  Oration  De  CoronA,  p.  A«vKr/>iica    ^po^/ytara    (rvoretAot    tS»v 

280,  s.  21.  BoiMTwi',    <fta,    an    expression    nsed 

ToO  yap  Ocoxticov  avoravTos  iroA^ov,  in   reference  to  Philip  a  few  years 

irpMToi'  fiiv  vfMi$  ovrw  iiixttvOt,  wore  afterwards,  bat  more  animated  and 

Owiccas  ixtv  povktcrBoL  artuBiivai,  KaCntp  emphatic    than   we   usually  find   in 

ov  iiKaia  irolov vraf  opwvrcf,  9t}^alot$  Dioddrus,  who,  perhaps,  borrowed  it 

8*  oTiovi^  au  i4»ifrOiivat  ira0ov<nv,  ovk  from  Theopompus. 

•    9—17 
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Athenian  Demosthen^  as  adviser  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  discourse  of  public 
advice  was  delivered  in  354 — 353  B.C.,  on  an  alarm 
of  approaching  war  with  Persia ;  his  second  in  353 — 
352  B.C.,  was  intended  to  point  out  the  policy  proper 
for  Athens  in  dealing  with  the  Spartan  and  Megalo- 
politan  envoys. 
A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent  man,  who 
forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  declining  Hellenic 
world.  He  was  above  twenty-seven  years  old,  being 
bom,  according  to  what  seems  the  most  probable 
among  contradictory  accounts,  in  382 — 381  b.c.^  His 
father,  named  also  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of 
considerable  property,  and  of  a  character  so  unim- 
peachable that  even  iEschines  says  nothing  against 
him ;  his  mother,  KleobulS,  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  a  citizen  named  Gylon,^  an  Athenian  exile,  who, 


Ilrst  ap- 
pearance 
of  Demos- 
thentoas 
a  public 
adTiser 
in  the 
Athenian 
assembly. 


Parentage 
and  early 
youth  of 
I>emoa- 
thenfis— 
wealth  of 
his  father- 
dishonesty 
of  his 
^ardians. 


1  The  birth-year  of  Demosthends  is 
matter  of  notorious  controversy.  No 
one  of  the  statements  respecting  it  rests 
upon  evidence  thoroughly  convmcing. 

The  question  has  been  examined 
with  much  care  and  ability  both  by 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.,  Append. 
XX.)  and  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Histor.  Gr. 
vol.  V.  Append,  i.  p.  485  seq.);  by 
Bohnecke(Forschungen,pp.  1— 94)more 
than  cautiously,  but  still  with  much 
instruction ;  also  by  K.  F.  Herrmann 
(De  Anno  Natali  Demosthenis)  and 
many  other  critics. 

In  adopting  the  year  Olymp.  99,  8 
<the  archonship  of  Evander,  382—381 
B.C.),  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Clinton  and  of  K.  F.  Herrmann ; 
differing  from  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who 
prefers  the  previous  year  (Olymp.  99, 
2),  and  from  Bohnecke,  who  vindicates 
the  year  affirmed  by  Dionysins  (Olymp. 
«9,  4). 

Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  jlrst  month  of 
Olymp.  99,  3,  as  the  month  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  bom.  This  appears 
to  me  greater  precision  than  the 
«vidence  warrants. 

2  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4 ;  .SiSchinds 
Adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78,  c.  57;  Demosth. 
«ont.  Aphob.  B.,  p.  885.  According  to 
JSschines,  Gylon  was  put  on  his 
£rial  for  having  betraved  r^ymphieum 
to  the  enemy,  out  not  appearing,  was 


sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence,  and 
became  an  exile.  He  then  went  to 
Bosphorus  (Pantikapseum),  obtained 
the  favour  of  the  king  (probably 
Satyrus:  see  Mr.  Clinton^s  Appendix 
on  the  kingSL  of  Bosphorus,  Fasti 
Hellenic,  Append.  xiiL  p.  282),  together 
with  the  grant  of  a  district  called 
Kepi,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  man  there,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters.  In  after-days,  he  sent 
these  two  daughters  to  Athens,  where 
one  of  them,  Kleobuld,  was  married  to 
the  elder  Demosthends.  ^schinds  has 
probably  exaggerated  the  gravity  of 
the  sentence  against  Gylon,  who  seems 
only  to  have  been  fined.  The  guardians 
of  Demosthenes  assert  no  more  than 
that  Gylon  was  fined,  and  died  with 
the  fine  unpaid,  while  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  the  nne  was  paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by 
.^Iscninds,  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
will  be  useful.  Demosthenes  being 
bom  882—381  B.C.,  this  would  probably 
throw  the  birth  of  his  mother  Kleobuld 
to  some  period  near  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  405—404  B.C.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  establishment 
of  Gylon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
and  his  nuptial  connexion  there 
formed,  must  nave  taken  place  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  between  412  b.c.  (the  year  after 
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having  become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land  and  exporter  of  corn 
in  Bosphorus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to  Athens,  where,  possessing 
handsome  dowries,  they  married  two  Athenian  citizens — 
Demochar§s  and  the  elder  Demosthen^  The  latter  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  carried  on  two  distinct  manufactories  : 
one  of  swords  or  knives,  employing  thirty-two  slaves,  the  other 
of  couches  or  beds,  employing  twenty.  In  the  new  schedule  of 
citizens  and  of  taxable  property,  introduced  in  the  Archonship  of 
Nausinikus  (378  B.C.),  the  elder  Demosthen^  was  enrolled  among 
the  richest  class,  the  leaders  of  Symmories.  But  he  died  about 
375  B.G.,  leaving  his  son  Demosthen^  seven  years  old,  with  a 
younger  daughter  about  five  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  his  large 
paternal  property  were  confided  to  the  care  of  three  guardians 
named  under  his  father's  wilL  These  guardians — ^though  the 
father,  in  hopes  of  ensuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them 
considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son,  and  though  all  of 
them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family  connexions  and  friends — 
administered  the  property  with  such  negligence  and  dishonesty, 
that  only  a  sum  comparatively  small  was  left  when  they  came  to 
render  account  to  their  ward.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
complete,  Demosthenes  attained  his  civil  majority,  and  became 
entitled  by  the  Athenian  law  to  the  administration  of  his  own 
property.  During  his  minority,  his  guardians  had  continued  to 
enrol  him  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father  had  ranked 
before^  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  direct  taxation  chargeable 

the  Athenian  catastrophe  at  Syracuse)  scale.   Another  example  of  Greeks  who 

and  406  B.C.  gained  favour,  held  office,  and  made 

These  were  years  of  great  misfortune  fortunes,  under  Satyrus  in  the  Bos- 

to    Athens.      After    the   disaster  at  phorus^  is  given  in  the  Oratio  (zvii.) 

Syracuse,  she  could  no  longer  maintain  Trapezatica  of    Isokratds,    s.    8,    14. 

ascendency  over,  or  grsLut  protection  to,  Compare  also  the  case  of  Mantitheus 

a  distant  tributary  like  NymphBeum  the  Athenian  (Lysias  pro  Mantitheo, 

in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.     It  was  Or.  xvi.  s.  4X  who  was  sent  by  his 

therefore  natural  that  the  Athenian  father    to    reside  with    Satyrus    for 

citizens  there  settled,  engaged  probably  some  time,  before  the  dose  of  the 

in  the  export  trade  of  com  to  Athens,  Peloponnesian     war  ;    which     shows 

should  seek  security  by  making  the  that  Satyrus  was  at  that  time,  when 

best    bareain    they  could  with    the  Nymphseum  was  j^robably  placed  under 

neighbouring  kings  of  Bosphorus.    In  his  protection,  in  friendly  relations 

this  transaction  Oylon  seems  to  have  with  Athens. 

stood  conspicuously  forward,  gaining        I  may  remark  that  the  woman  whom 

both  favour  and  profit  to  himself.   And  Gylon  married,  though  i£schinds  calls 

when,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  her  a  Scythian  woman,  may  be  sup' 

corn  trade  again  became  comparatively  posed  more  probably  to  have  been  the 

unimpeded,  oe  was  in  a  situation  to  daughter   of    some    Greek    (not    an 

carry  it  on  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  Athenian)  resident  in  Bosphorus. 
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upon  that  class ;  but  the  real  sum  handed  over  to  him  by  his 
guardians  was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  position.  Though  his 
father  had  died  worth  fourteen  talents —which  would  be 
diminished  by  the  sums  bequeathed  as  legacies,  but  ought  to  have 
been  increased  in  greater  proportion  by  the  interest  on  the 
property  for  the  ten  years  of  minority,  had  it  been  properly 
administered — the  sum  paid  to  young  Demosthen&j  on  his 
majority  was  less  than  two  talents,  while  the  guardians  not  only 
gave  in  dishonest  accounts,  but  professed  not  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  father's  will.  After  repeated  complaints  and  remon- 
strances, he  brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of  them,  Aphobus, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages  to  the  amount  of  ten 
talents.  Payment,  however,  was  still  evaded  by  the  debtor. 
Five  speeches  remain,  delivered  by  Demosthenes,  three  against 
Aphobus,  two  against  Ondtor,  brother-in-law  of  Aphobus.  At 
the  date  of  the  latest  oration  Demosthenes  had  still  received 
nothing;  nor  do  we  know  how  much  he  ultimately  realized, 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  were 
such  as  to  compel  him  to  forego  the  greater  part  of  the  claim. 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  ever  brought  the  actions,  of  which 
he  speaks  as  intended,  against  the  other  two  guardians,  Demophon 
and  Therippides.^ 
Demosthenes  received  during  his  youth  the  ordinary  grammati- 
cal  and  rhetorical  education  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
Demos-  Even  as  a  boy  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  extra- 

s?c£y*and  ordinary  appetite  and  interest  for  rhetorical  exercise. 
'eeWecon-  By  earnest  entreaty  he  prevailed  on  his  tutors  to 
want  of  conduct  him  to  hear  Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ablest 
education  speakers  in  Athens,  delivering  an  harangue  in  the 
*  Mid  bodio^  Dikastery  on  the  matter  of  Or6pus.2  This  harangue, 
^*  producing  a  profound  impression  upon  Demosthenes, 

1  DemoBth.  cont.  Ondtor.  ii.  p.  880.  that    he   voluntarily  refrained  from 

KtKOfua-fjLtvov  iirfS*  intovv,  xal  ravr*  iOi-  enforcing  the  judgment  obtained.     I 

Aovra  iroieiv  vfjLiv  axnoU,  eirc  rStv  itov-  do  not  clearlv  understand  what  is 

TUiv  ipov\t<rO€  wpdrrtiv.  meant  by  iBsoiinds  (cont.  Ktesiph.  p. 

That  he  ultimately  got  much  less  78),  when  he  designates  Demostnenls 

than  he  was  entitled  to  appears  from  as  rd  varp^  KaTayeAao-Tu?  vpoeiievoi. 
his   own    statement    in   the   oration        ^  Plutarch,  Deraosth.  c.  5 ;  Vit.  X. 

against  Meidias,  p.  640.  Orator,  p.  844 ;  Hermippus  ap.  Aul. 

See  Westermann,  De  Litibus  quas  Gell.  iii.  IS.    Nothing  positive  can  be 

Demosthenes  oravit  ipse,  cap.  L  pp.  15,  made  out  respecting  this  famous  trial ; 

16.  neither  the  ctate,  nor  the  exact  point 

Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  844)  says  in  question,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
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stimulated  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  studies.  Still  more  was 
the  passion  excited  when,  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  found 
himself  cheated  of  most  of  his  paternal  property,  and  constrained 
to  claim  his  rights  by  a  sxdt  at  law  against  his  guardians.  Being 
obliged,  according  to  Athenian  practice,  to  plead  his  own  cause 
personally,  he  was  made  to  feel  keenly  the  helpless  condition  of 
an  incompetent  speaker,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  oratorical 
power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  even  as  a 
means  of  individual  defence  and  safety.^  It  appears  also  that  he 
was,  from  childhood,  of  sickly  constitution  and  feeble  muscular 
frame ;  so  that,  partly  from  his  own  disinclination,  partly  from 
the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took  little  part  either  as  boy  or 
youth  in  the  exercises  of  the  palestra.  His  delicate  clothing  and 
somewhat  effeminate  habits  procured  for  him  as  a  boy  the  nick- 
name of  Batalus,  which  remained  attached  to  him  most  part  of 
his  life,  and  .which  his  enemies  tried  to  connect  with  degrading 
imputations.*  Such  comparative  bodily  disability  probably 
contributed  to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical  acquisi- 
tions, as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it  at  the  same  time 
disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range  of  a 
comprehensive  Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  Isokrat^, 

Kallistratus    was    concerned    in    it,  instructive  as  to  the  point  of  view 

nor  who  were  his  opponents.    Manv  of  a  free  Greek.    "  If  it  oe  disgraceful 

conjectures     have     been     proposed,  not  to  be  able  to  protect  yourself  by 

diflfering    materially    one    from    the  your  bodily  force,  it  is  equally  so  not 

other,  and  all  uncertain.  '  to  be  able  to  protect  yourself  by  your 

These    conjectures     are     brought  pcowers  of  spea^ng,  which  is  in  a  more 

together  and  examined  in  Behdantz,  peculiar  manner  the  privilege  of  man." 

Vitee  Iphicratis,  Ghabrise,  et  Timothei,  See  also  Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  Orat.  c.  5. 
pp.  111—114.  2  Plutarch.  Demosth.  c.  4 ;  -fflschinAs 

In  the  month  of  November,  861  B.C..  cont.  Timarcn.  pp.  17,  18,  c.  27,  with 

Kallistratus  weui  an  exile  at  Meth6n6  Scholia,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  c.  31.    ei 

on  the  Thermaic  Gulf.    He  had  been  ydp  ns  <rou  ra  KOfi^a  ravra  xAaviVieia 

twice   condemned  to    death  by  the  irepiKAwf&evof  ical  rov?  ftoAeucovf  x<>''''*'^^<''' 

Athenians  (Demosth.  cont.  Polykl.  p.  kov$,  iv  oTs  tov^  Kara  TS>v<f>C\aiv  Ao'^^ov? 

1221).    But  when  these  condemnations  ypd^ei$,  we^itv^Katf  io Cri  tU  rat ^x^tpas 

tookplace  we  do  not  know.  ritv  SLKoa-TuiV,  olfjMi  av  avrovs,  elrif  ^i) 

1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  C.  4.     Such  a  vpoeiirwi' ravra  iroti7<reiei',airop^O'eiveirc 

view  of  the  necessity  of  a  power  of  yyvaiKO^  eire   avSph^  ti\i^4>a(nv  itrBifTa. 

n'  lie  speaking  •  is  put  forward   by  Compare  JEach.  Fal.  Leg.  p.  45. 
liklds  in  the-Gorgias  of  Plato,  pp.        The  foundation  of  the   nickname 

486,  511,  c.  90, 142.    riji'  pijTopiioji'  rriv  Iv  BcUatus  is  not  clear,  and  was  differently 

jois  BtKaarripCoii  £ia<rio^ov<rav,  d;c.  understood     by     different     persons: 

Compare  Aristot.   Rhetoric,  i.   1,   8.  compare  also  Libanius,  Vita  Demosth. 

aroirot',  cl  r^i  (ruftari  niv  dierxpov  ftjy  p.    294,   ap.    Westermann,   Scriptores 

ivvaveaL   poriOeiv  eavr^,  Aoyw  ^c,  Biographici.    But  it  can  hardly  have 

ovK    aiaxpov    h    iaoKXov    iSidf   ctrriv  been  a  very  discreditable  foundation, 

€LvBp<anov  n^s  rov  (ruftaTos  xpeia^*  since  Demosthends  takes  the  name  to 

The    comparison    of    Aristotle    is  himself,  De  CoronA,  p.  289. 
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and  Aristotle :  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and 
action — combining  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness 
with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt 
by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the  physical  energy  and 
the  mental  force  of  Demosthen^  beginning  in  childhood,  is 
recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription  placed  on  his  statue 
after  his  death.^ 

As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes  found  himself 
,^^  with  a  known  and  good  fiEunily  position  at  Athens, 

Demos-  being  ranked  in  the  class  of  richest  citizens  and  liable 

aapeaker—  ^  ^®  performance  of  liturgies  and  trierarchy  as  his 
Ws  inatruc-  father  had  been  before  him,*  yet  with  a  red  fortune 
isBBUB—  very  inadequate  to  the  outlay  expected  from  him — 
dev^ed^  embarrassed  by  a  legal  proceeding  against  guardians 
study  of  wealthy  as  well  as  unscrupulous — and  an  object  of 
Thucydidte.     ,.  ,.t_         j  r  ^.v  i.i  u 

dislike  and  annoyance  from  other  wealthy  men,  such 

as  Meidias  and  his  brother  Thrasylochus,'  friends  of  those  guar- 
dians. His  family  position  gave  him  a  good  introduction  to  public 
affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to  train  himself  carefully — first  as 
a  writer  of  speeches  for  others,  next  as  a  speaker  in  his  own  person. 
Plato  and  Isokrates  were  both  at  this  moment  in  full  celebrity, 
visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece ;  Isseus 
also,  who  had  studied  under  Isokrat^  was  in  great  reputation  as 
a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in 
civil  causes.  Demosthenes  put  himself  under  the  teaching  of 
Isseus  (who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  composing  the  speeches' 
against  his  guardians),  and  also  profited  largely  by  the  discourse 
of  Plato,  of  Isokrat6s,  and  others.  As  an  ardent  aspirant  he 
would  seek  instruction  from  most  of  the  best  sources,  theoretical 


1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  30.  Thraaylochus  first  began  their  perse- 

cution  of  him,  while  the  suit  against 

Elirep  liniv  ^tui^v  yy»tijit  Ai}/uu>90evcs,  his  guardians  was  still  going  on.  These 

eZye?,  guardians  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 

Oviror   av  'EKk^viov  ^p^tv  *Api}«  Maxc-  suit  by  inducing  Thrasylochus  to  force 

&0V.  upon  nim  an  exchange  of  properties 

(Antidosis)^  tendered  by  Thrasylochus, 

3  Position  of  Demosthends,   nariip  who  had  just  been  put  down  for  a 

Tpiijpapx(>«c6s^--Xpvo-ca  Kpifirl?,  Kara  UCv-  trierarchv.      If    the    exchange    had 

<apov.  Ac.     (Lucian,  Encomium  De-  been    effected,    Thrasylochus    would 

mostn.  vol.  iii.  p.  499,  ed.  BeitzA  have  given  the  guardians  a  release. 

8  See  the  account  given  by  Demos-  Demosthenes  could  only  avoid  it  by 

then6s  (cont.  Meidiam,  pp.  589,  640)  consenting  to  incur  the  cost  of  the 

of  the  manner  in  which  Meidias  ana  trierarchy— 20  minse. 
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as  well  as  practical — writers  as  well  as  lecturers.^  But  besides 
living  teachers,  there  was  one  of  the  past  generation  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  improvement.  He  studied  Thucydides 
with  indefatigable  labour  and  attention ;  according  to  one  account, 
he  copied  the  whole  history  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand  ; 
according  to  another,  he  leamt  it  all  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
rewrite  it  from  memory  when  the  manuscript  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed. Without  minutely  criticising  these  details,  we  ascertain 
at  least  that  Thucydides  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  study  and 
imitation.  How  much  the  composition  of  Demosthenes  was 
fashioned  by  the  reading  of  Thucydides — reproducing  the  daring, 
majestic,  and  impressive  phraseology,  yet  without  the  overstrained 
brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great  historian,  and  contriving 
to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity  and  grace  not  inferior  to  Lysias — 
may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the  rhetor 
Dionysius.* 

While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  original  style, 
Demosthenes  had  still  greater  difficulties  to  overcome   r  ^  *  « 
in  regard  to  the  external  requisites  of  an  orator.    He  gable  efforts 
was  not  endowed  by  nature,  like  iEschines,  with  a  Si^ls^to 
magnificent  voice ;  nor,  like  DemadSs,  with  a  ready  {!J"°®*^i| 
flow  of  vehement  improvisation.     His  thoughts  re-   defects  as 
quired  to  be  put  together  by  careful  preparation  ;  his   *  *^®    ^' 
voice  was  bad  and  even  lisping — ^his  breath  short — ^his  gesticulation 
ungraceful ;  moreover  he  was  overawed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
manifestations  of  the  multitude.    Such  an  Accumulation  of  natural 
impediments   was  at  least  equal  to  those  of   which  Isokrat^s 
complains,  as  having  debarred  him  all  his  life  from  addressing 
the  public  assembly,  and  restrained  him  to  a  select  audience  of 
friends  or  pupils.    The  energy  and  success  with  which  Demos- 
thenes overcame  his  defects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  a 
critical  assembly  like  the  Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
circumstances  in  the  general  history  of  self-education.    Repeated 
humiliation  and  repulse  only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh  solitary 
efforts  for  improvement.     He  corrected  his  defective  elocution  by 

1  Demosthenes  both  studied  atten-  Orator,  c.  82. 

tiyely  the  dialogues  and  heard  the  ^Dionvsius    Halicamassensis,     De 

discourse  of  Plato  (Cicero,  Brutus,  31,  Thucydide  Judicium,  p.  944 ;  De  Ad- 

121 ;  Orator.  4,  15 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  mirabili  Vi  Dicendi  Demosthen.  pp. 

Orator,  p.  844).     Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  982,  988. 
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speaking  with  pebbles  in  bis  mouth ;  he  prepared  himself  to 
overcome  the  noise  of  the  assembly  by  declaiming  in  stormy 
weather  on  the  sea-shore  of  Phalerum  ;  he  opened  his  lungs  by 
running,  and  extended  his  powers  of  holding  breath  by  pronounc- 
ii^  sentences  in  marching  up-hill ;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or 
three  months  without  interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber, 
practising  night  and  day  either  in  composition  or  declamation, 
and  shaving  one-half  of  his  head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself 
from  going  abroad.  After  several  trials  without  success  before 
the  assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when 
Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured  him  by  comparing  the 
matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  of  Perikl^,  and  exhorting  him  to 
persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  correction  of  his  external  defects. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  pouring  forth  his  disappointment  to 
Satyrus  the  actor,  who  undertook  to  explain  to  him  the  cause, 
desiring  him  to  repeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of  Sophoklls, 
which  he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  Repeat  after  him,  with  suitable 
accent  and  delivery.  Demosthenes,  profoundly  struck  with  the 
difference,  began  anew  the  task  of  self-improvement,  probably 
taking  constant  lessons  from  good  models.  In  his  unremitting 
private  practice,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  acquiring  a 
graceful  action,  keeping  watch  on  all  his  movements  while  de- 
claiming before  a  tall  looking-glass.^  After  pertinacious  efforts 
for  several  years,  he  was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success. 
His  delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly,  though  some 
critics  censured  his  modulation  as  artificial  and  out  of  nature,  and 
savouring  of  low  stage-effect ;  while  others,  in  the  same  spirit, 
condemned  his  speeches  as  over-laboured  and  smelling  of  the 
lamp.' 

1  These  and  other  details  are  given  some  variations, 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demosthenis,  c.        s  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  9.    cirel  roA- 

4, 9.    They  depend  upon  good  evidence,  t^av  ye  <cal  0dp<ros  ol  Aevtfevrcr  vtr*  avrov 

for  he  cites  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  \6yoi  rStv  ypatkevrwv  iiaWov  eTxov  •  el  n 

who  heard  them  himself  from  Demos-  £ei  irioTeveii'  EpaTo<r0^vei  kol  ArjfinrpCtf 

thenfis  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  ry  ^oAi^pei  xal  rot;  xu/uKKot;.    S»v  Epa- 

The  subterranean  chamber  where  De-  rotrBtvrii  fiiv  ^riaxv  avrov  iv  roU  Xoyois 

mosthends    practised    was    shown    at  iroXXaxov    yeyoi'^vai    trapa/Sax- 

Athens  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.  y  o  i^,  6  Si  «aXT|pev9  toi'  i/jifurpov  ixelvov 

Cicero  (who  also  refers  to  Demetrius  bpKov  hfi6<rai  nori  irpb«  rov  SUfiov  &  <rirep 

Phalereusi  De  Divinat.  IL  46.  96.    Li-  iyOovirtutvTa,     Again,  c.  11.     rot? 

banius.    Zosimus,   and   Phouus   give  t^kv  olv  iroXAoi?  vtroKpifo/Mvof  ^pe<nce 

generally  the  same  statements,  with  tfavftaorrws,  oi  6i  x'P^^*^<^  rawtivhv 
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So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthenes  himself 
to  these  external  means  of  effect,  that  he  is  said  to   ^gj^Qg^^ 
have  pronounced  ^*  Action  "  to  be  the  first,  second,  and  by  Demos- 
third  requisite  for  an  orator.    If  we  grant  this  estimate  ni^  action 
to  be  correct,  with  reference  to  actual  hearers,  we  ^^{25^* 
must  recollect  that  his  speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than  and 
the  history  of  Thucydid^)  "  an  everlasting  possession  —how 
rather  than  a  display  for  momentary  effect ".    Even  'o"n«<L 
among  his  contemporaries,  the  effect  of  the  speeches,  when  read 
apart  from  the  speaker,  was  very  powerful     There  were  some 
who  thought  that  their  full  excellence  could  only  be  thus  appre- 
ciated ;  ^  while  to  the  after- world,  who  know  them  only  by  reading, 
they  have  been  and  still  are  the  objects  of  an  admiration  reaching 
its  highest  pitch  in  the  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  the  fastidious 
rhetor  Dionysius.^    The  action  of  Demosthends,  consummate  as 
it  doubtless  was,  and  highly  as  he  may  himself  have  prized  an 
accomplishment  so  laboriously  earned,  produced  its  effect  only 
in  conjunction  with  the  matter  of  Demosthenes — ^his  thoughts, 
sentiments,  words,  and,  above  all,  his  sagacity  in  appreciating  and 
advising  on  the  actual  situation*     His  political  wisdom  and  his 
lofty  patriotic  ideal  are  in  truth  quite  as  remarkable  as  his 
oratory.     By  what  training  he  attained  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  qualities,  we  are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to 
know.    Our  informants  have  littie  interest  in  him  except  as  a 
speaker  ;  they  tell  us  neither  what  he  (earnt,  nor  from  whom, 


., _  _    ayevvti    avrov    to    urges  very  different  reproaches  against 

vKdfffjia  Kal  fiaKaKhv,  &v  koX  Ai}-    him— Overmuch  labour  and  affectotion, 


riyovvTO    Kai 


/ii}rpio9  6  ^akiipaii  i<mv,  but  combined  with  bitterness  and  roa- 

This  sentence  is  illustrated  by  a  lignity  (adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  77—86).    He 

passage  in  Quintilian,  i.  8,  2.    "Sit  denounces  the  cAaraeter  of  Demosthenes 

autem  in  primis  lectio  virilis,  et  cum  as  low  and  vulgar,  but  not  his  oratori- 

suavitate    quadam    gravis :    et    non  cai  delivery.     The  expression  w<nrep 

quidem   pros®   similis—quia  carmen  iv9ov<riMVf  which  Plutarch  cites  from 

est,  et  se  poetee  canere  testantur— non  Demetrius  Phalereus,  hardly  suits  well 

tamen  in  canticum  dissoluta.  nee  pUu-  with  rawtLvhv  xal  iywv4s, 
^«e  (ut  nunc  a  plerisque  tft)  eflfemi-        ^  piatarch.  Demosth.  c.  11.   Al<rc«..a 

From  that  wfich  it  bea;rs  in  Dionysius,  ZZJ^oJ^    ^7^TvT^K6u,y7.    6i 

pp.  1060-1061.    But  whether  Plutarch  tiV^^r^'tiY^llctA^l'twajXr^ 

hSs  exactly  rendered  to  us  what  Deme.  ^ '  Jtl'iJ  «fl /«vl«  1  JeW^^        ^ 

trius  Phalereus  said  of  Demosthends-  '^^rairK^vj,  «ai  ^wi^aMei  Sta^epovira^. 
whether  Demetrius  spoke  of  the  modn-        '^  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Vi.  Dicend. 

lationof  Demosthenteasbeingfoioand  Demosth.  p.  1022,  a  very  remarkable 

im^^ar— I  cannot  but  doubt.   JSschlnte  passage. 
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nor  by  what  companions,  or  party-associates,  his  political  point  of 
view  was  formed.  But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing  that  his 
.  attentive  meditation  of  Thucydidfis  supplied  him,  not  merely 
with  force  and  msgesty  of  expression,  but  also  with  that  concep- 
tion of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is  perpetually  impressing 
on  his  countrymen — ^Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
jDonnesian  war,  in  days  of  exuberant  energy,  and  under  the  advice 
of  her  noblest  statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  mental 
He  becomes  history  of  Demosthen^.  Before  he  acquired  reputa- 
afai^-^  tion  as  a  public  adviser,  he  was  already  known  as  a 
grapher  or  logographer,  or  composer  of  discourses  to  be  delivered 
8peeche?^for  either  by  speakers  in  the  public  assembly  or  by  liti- 
JSd^®"  gants  in  the  Dikastery ;  for  which  compositions  he 
utigantB.  was  paid,  according  to  usual  practice  at  Athens.  He 
had  also  pleaded  in  person  before  the  Dikastery,  in  supi)ort  of 
an  accusation  preferred  by  others  against  a  law,  proposed  by 
Leptines,  for  abrogating  votes  of  immunity  passed  by  the  city  in 
favour  of  individuals,  and  restraining  such  grants  in  future. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  speech  against  Leptines,  than 
the  intensity  with  which  the  young  speaker  enforces  on  the 
people  the  necessity  of  strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  engage- 
ments, in  spite  of  great  occasional  inconvenience  in  so  doing.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  in  habitual  association  with  some 
wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  ApoUoddrus  son  of  the 
wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to  instruct  in  the 
art  of  speaking.  This  we  learn  from  the  denunciations  of  his 
rival  iEschin^s,^  who  accuses  him  of  having  thus  made  his  way 
into  various  wealthy  families — especially  where  there  was  an 
orphan  youth  and  a  widowed  mother — using  unworthy  artifices 
to  defraud  and  ruin  them.  How  much  truth  there  may  be  in 
such  imputations,  we  cannot  tell.  But  ^schin^s  was  not  unwar- 
ranted in  applying  to  his  rival  the  obnoxious  appellations  of 
logographer  and  sophist — appellations  all  the  more  disparaging, 
because  Demosthenes  belonged  to  a  trierarchic  family,  of  the 
highest  class  in  point  of  wealth.* 

1  Jfschinte  oont  Timarch.  pp.  16,    18,  17,  25 ;  contra  Ktesipbont.  p.  78. 

24.  ,rcp(,    jc    <n|V    KaB'    iitUpav   SioKrav  ti$ 

3  .^schin^s  contra  Timarchum,  pp.    i<mv ;  c«e  rpitipdpxov   AoYoypo^s  ai^c- 
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It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary  adviser, 
who    stands   in    marked  antithesis  and    rivaby  to  phokion- 
Demosthen^s.    Phokion  was  a  citizen  of  small  means,  JblS  and 
son  of  a  pestle-maker.    Born  about  the  year  402  b.c.,  rivalry  with 
he  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  Demosthenes.  thSS^ 
At  what  precise  time  his  political  importance  com-  JJj^^d 
menced,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  lived  to  the  great  position— 
age  of  84,  and  was  a  conspicuous  man  throughout  the  and  in-^*'^ 
last  half-century  of  his  life.    He  becomes  known  first  teg^'y- 
as  a  military  officer,  having  served  in  subordinate  command 
under  Chabrias,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxus  in  376  B.C.    He  was  a  man  of  thorough  personal  bravery 
and  considerable  talents  for  command ;  of  hardy  and  enduring 
temperament,  insensible  to  cold  or  fatigue  ;  strictly  simple  in  his 
habits,  and,  above  all,  superior  to  every  kind  of  personal  corrup- 
tion.    His  abstinence  from  plunder  and  peculation,  when  on 
naval  expeditions,  formed  an  honourable  contrast  with   other 
Athenian  admirals,  and  procured  for  him  much  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  maritime  allies.     Hence  probably  his  surname  of 
Phokion  the  Good.^ 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  hold 

acquired  on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  public  man   ^^^^ 

who  once  established  for  himself  a  character  above  acqulre^by 

suspicion  on  the  score  of  personal  corruption.    Among  J^the**^ 

Athenian  politicians,  but  too  many  were  not  innocent  pubUc  of 

.,  .         f  .  .^  -,       Athens, 

on  this  point ;  moreover,  even  when  a  man  was  really  Xnmber  of 

innocent,  there  were  often  circumstances  in  his  life  ^^^* 

which  rendered  more  or  less  of  doubt  admissible  elected 

against  him.    Thus  Demosthenes — being  known  not 

only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  costly  habits,  but  also  as  frequenting 

wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  money  for  speeches  composed  or 

rhetoric  communicated— was  sure  to  be  accused,  justly  or  unjustly, 

by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated  rich  clients,  and  would  never 

obtain  unquestioned  credit  for  a  high  pecuniary  independence, 

^aioj,  rel   varp^ia  icaraycAaoTwf  irpo^-  broached  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Pro- 

fitvoi,  Ac  tagoras  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 

See  also  Demosthente,  De  Pals.  Le-  himself  a  sophist  (Plato,  Protagor.  pp. 

gat.  pp.  417—420.  164  F,  163  A,  cap.  8—19). 

Compare  the  shame  of  the  rich  youth        ^  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.   47:  Plutarch, 

Hippokratds,  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Phokion,    c.    10 ;     Gomelins    Nepos, 

called  Protagoras,  when  the  idea  is  Phokion,  c.  1. 
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even  in  regard  to  the  public  a&irs  ;  althougli  lie  certainly  was 
not  corrupt,  nor  generally  believed  to  be  corrupt  —  at  least 
during  the  period  of  his  career  down  to  the  death  of 
Philip.^  But  Phokion  would  receive  neither  money  nor  gifts 
from  any  one — was  notoriously  and  obviously  poor — went  bare- 
foot and  without  an  upper  garment  even  in  very  cold  weather — 
had  only  one  female  slave  to  attend  on  his  wife  ;  while  he  had 
enjoyed  commands  sufficient  to  enrich  him  if  he  had  chosen.  His 
personal  incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth  prominently  to  the 
public  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with  bravery  and  fair  general- 
ship, it  procured  for  him  testimonies  of  confidence  greater  than 
those  accorded  even  to  Periklls.  He  was  elected  no  less  than 
forty-five  times  to  the  annual  office  of  Strat^gus  or  General  of  the 
city — that  is,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so  denominated,  the 
greatest  executive  function  at  Athens — and  elected  too,  without 
having  ever  on  any  occasion  solicited  the  office,  or  even  been 
present  at  the  choice.^  In  all  Athenian  history  we  read  of  no 
similar  multiplication  of  distinct  appointments  and  honours  to 
the  same  individual 

According  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  democracy,  as 
gj  usually  presented  by  historians,  we  are  taught  to 

of  speaking  believe  that  the  only  road  open  to  honours  or  political 
hK^nj^^  influence  was  by  a  seductive  address,  and  by  courting 
<^**t«gP*  the  people  with  fine  speeches,  unworthy  flattery,  or 
unmeasured  promises.  Those  who  take  this  view  of 
the  Athenian  character  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career 
of  Phokion.  He  was  no  orator — ^from  disdain  rather  than  incom- 
petence.^   Besides  receiving  a  good  education,  he  had  profited  by 


1 1  introduce  here  this  reservation  rhv  Bijfiovt  Sn   irAeicrra  tov  Owkudvo? 

as  to  time,  not  as  meaning  to  affirm  avriKpovovroi  aixf^  koX  firiSiv  clirdi/To« 

the  contrary  with  rejra,rd  to  the  period  irwirore  fi-nBi  irp6.$avToi  irpbs  x'^P'-^*  wcnrep 

after  Philip's  death,  out  as  wishinf  to  dfiovai  to^9  /Sao-iAei?  roU  icoAa^i  xPV' 

postpone  for  the  present  the  considera-  (r0ai  fiera  to  Kara  x'^pos  vfiwp,  ^x^ro 

tion  of  the  later  charges  against  De-  otros  roU  iiiv  xo/iii^orepois  ical  iKapoU  iv 

mosthends— the  receipt  of  money  from  n-aiSias  ue'pei  6riti.aytayoUt   cirl  Se  tol^ 

Persia,  and  the  abstraction  from  the  apxas  dec  vri<t><av  koX  (rnov6d^u>v  toi/  ava- 

treasores  of  Harpalus.    I  shall  examine  TriporaTov  koX  <t>povifjuuTaTov  eK<£Aei  tS>v 

these  points  at  the  proper  time.  itoXltuv  koL  jjlSvov  ff  jiaKkov  rals  pov- 

2  Plutarch,  Pholaon,  C  8.    o/toXoyei-  Ai7<re<rii/    avrov    kox    bpfiaU   avrtrao-a-o- 

rat  ydp,    ort    vivrt    tcai    reacrapdicovra  itxvov. 

o-Tpanrytas  eXo^ev  ovfi*  diraf  apxaipc-        »  Tacit.  Dialog,  de  Clar.  Orator,  c.  2. 

<riois  iraparvxwv.  dAX'  airovra  ^eTuireft-  "Aper,  communi  eruditione  imbutus, 

wofUviov  avrov  ael^  #tal^  x^^po'''o*'o^^«»v,  coniemuebat  potius  literas  quam  nes- 

Start  tfavftd^eiv  rov$  ov<c  cv  ^povovvras  ciebat." 
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the  conversation  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Xenokrat^s,  in  the 
Academy  ;  ^  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  their  school  he  con- 
tracted a  contempt  for  popular  oratory,  as  well  as  a  love  for  brief, 
concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once  when  about  to  speak  in 
public,  he  was  observed  to  be  particularly  absorbed  in  thought. 
"  You  seem  meditative,  Phokion,"  said  a  friend.  "  Ay,  by  Zeus," 
was  the  reply  —  "I  am  meditating  whether  I  cannot  in  some  way 
abridge  the  speech  which  I  am  just  about  to  address  to  the 
Athenians."  He  knew  so  well,  however,  on  what  points  to  strike, 
that  his  telling  brevity,  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  character 
and  position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of  Demosthenes  more 
effectively  than  any  counter-oratory  from  men  like  ^schines. 
Demosthenes  himself  greatly  feared  Phokion  as  an  opponent^  and 
was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him  rise  to  speak,  "  Here  comes 
the  cleaver  of  my  harangues  ".^  Polyeuktus — ^himself  an  orator 
and  a  friend  of  Demosthenes — drew  a  distinction  highly  compli- 
mentary to  Phokion,  by  saying — "That  Demosthenes  was  the 
finest  orator,  but  Phokion  the  most  formidable  in  speech  ".'  In 
public  policy,  in  means  of  political  effect,  and  in  personal 
character,  Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  Demosthenes, 
whose  warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition,  paid  speech- 
writing,  and  delicate  habits  of  life,  he  doubtless  alike  despised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  professed  orator,  so 
he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer.     He  affected  and   his  frank- 
sustained  the  character  of  a  blunt  soldier,  who  si)eaks  '*®"J~"^ 
out  his  full  mind  without  suppression  or  ornament,   of  the 
careless  whether  it  be  acceptable  to  hearers  or  nof  ™pi^ia 
His  estimate  of  his  countrymen  was  thoroughly  and  ^^^[^*" 
undisguisedly  contemptuous.    This  is  manifest  in  his   repulaive 


whole  proceedings  ;  and  appears  especially  in  the 
memorable  remark  ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occasion  when  some- 
thing that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met  with  peculiar 
applause.  Turning  round  to  a  friend,  he  asked — "  Have  I  not 
unconsciously  said  something  bad?"     His  manners,  moreover, 

1  Plutarch,  PhokioD,  c.  4, 14.  exact  reply  of  the  tribune  Subrius 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6.     ^  rw    Flavius,  when  examined  as  an  accom- 
cjuuoi'  Xoytiv  KoirU  waptimv.  plice  in  the  conspiracy  against  Nero— 

3 Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  5.    eivtlv—  "Ipsa    retuli    vei:ba:    quia  non,   ut 

oTt  p^Tup  fiev  apioTTOf  eiij  Ai}/uioo^^inis,  Senec«e,    vulgata    erant :    nee  minus 

tlwttv  Si  Seivorarot  6  9*oKitav.  nosd  decebat  sensus  militans  yin  in- 

4  So  Tacitus,   after  reporting  the  eomptos  sed  validos ". 
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were  surly  and  repulsive,  though  his  disposition  is  said  to  have 
been  kind.  He  had  learnt  in  the  Academy  a  sort  of  Spartan  self- 
suppression  and  rigour  of  life.^  No  one  ever  saw  him  either 
laughing,  or  weeping,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths. 

If  then  Phokion  attained  the  unparalleled  honour  of  being 
PhoUon  chosen  forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be  sure  that 
and  Eubu-  there  were  other  means  of  reaching  it  besides  the  arts 
leaden  of  of  oratory  and  demagogy.  We  may  indeed  ask  with 
totepeace-  surprise  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  it,  in 
whiciire-  the  face  of  so  many  repulsive  circumstances,  by  the 
STatoongly  mere  force  of  bravery  and  honesty ;  especially  as  he 
Mnt*8enti-  ^^^^^  performed  any  supereminent  service,*  though 
ment  at  on  various  occasions  he  conducted  himself  with  credit 
and  ability.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Phokion,  though  not  a  flatterer  of  the 
people,  went  decidedly  along  with  the  capital  weakness  of  the 
people.  While  despising  their  judgment,  he  manifested  no 
greater  foresight,  as  to  the  public  interests  and  security  of  Athens, 
tiian  they  did.  The  Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many  in- 
firmities and  committed  many  errors ;  but  the  worst  error  of  all, 
during  the  interval  between  360 — 336  B.C.,  was  their  unconquer- 
able repugnance  to  the  efforts,  personal  and  pecuniary,  required 
for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip.  Of  this  aversion  to 
a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made  himself  the  champion,^ 
addressing,  in  his  own  vein,  sarcastic  taunts  against  those  who 
called  for  action  against  Philip,  as  if  they  were  mere  brawlers  and 
cowards,  watching  for  opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
public  expense.  Eubulus  the  orator  was  among  the  leading 
statesmen  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the  peace-party  at 
Athens,  and  who  continually  resisted  or  discouraged  enei^etic 
warlike  efforts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  Philip  as 
a  dangerous  enemy.  Of  this  peace-party  there  were  doubtiess 
some  who  acted  corruptly,  in  the  direct  pay  of  Philip.  But 
many  others  of  them,  without  any  taint  of  personal  corruption, 
espoused  the  same  policy  merely  because  they  found  it  easier  for  the 
time  to  administer  the  city  under  peace  than  under  war ;  because 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  5.  about  his  personal  integrity. 

2C!omeIius   Nepos  (Phokion,  c.  1)        spiutarch,  Phokion,  c.  8.    ovrio  Si 

found  in  his  authors  no  account  of  the  owra^at  iavrhv  en-oAirevero  fJiiv  d«l  irpbs 

military  exploits  of  Phokiuu,  but  much  eip^i'ijv  xai  i^ovxtai/,  &c. 
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war  was  burdensome  and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  because  they  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction.  Now  it  wa£i  a 
great  advantage  to  this  peace-party,  who  wanted  a  military  leader 
as  partner  to  their  civil  and  rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  colleague  like  Phokion — a  man  not  oidy  of 
unsuspected  probity,  but  peculiarly  disinterested  in  advising 
peace,  since  his  importance  would  have  been  exalted  by  war.^ 
Moreover,  most  of  the  eminent  military  leaders  had  now  come  to 
love  only  the  licence  of  war,  and  to  disdain  the  details  of  the 
war-office  at  home ;  while  Phokion,^  and  he  almost  alone  among 
them,  was  content  to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that  combina- 
tion of  civil  with  military  efficiency  which  had  been  formerly 
habitual.  Hence  he  was  sustained,  by  the  peace-party  and  by 
the  aversion  to  warlike  effort  prevalent  among  the  public,  in  a 
sort  of  perpetuity  of  the  strategic  functions,  without  any  solicita- 
tion or  care  for  personal  popularity  on  his  own  part. 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to  the   battle    of  innnence  of 
Chaeroneia,  was  eminently  mischievous  to  Athens;  ^¥?° 
all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  (like  that  of  Nikias)   during  the 
from  the  respectability  of  his  personal  qualities,  partly  phSj^t 
because  he  espoused  and  sanctioned  the  most  dangerous  ^^  *^® 
infirmity  of  the  Athenian  mind.     His  biographers  might  have 
mislead  our  judgment  by   pointing   our   attention  JJ|J    ® 
chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life  after  Macedonia, 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.    At  that  time,  when  the  victorious 
military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized  and  that  of 
Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly  (I  do 
not  say  decisively  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia  had 
become  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could  only  end  by 
converting  bad  into  worse.    But  the  peace-policy  of  Phokion — 
which  might  be  called  prudence  after  the  accession  of  Alexander — 
was  ruinously  imprudent  as  well  as  dishonourable  during  the  reign 
of  Philip.    The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in  his  early  years ; 
they  shifted  and  became  more  and  more  in  his  favour,  only 
because  his  game  waa  played  well,  and  that  of  his  opponents 

1  Plutarch,   Phokion,    c.    1«.      See    Phokion. 
the  iirst  repartee   there  ascribed  to        ^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7. 
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badly.  The  superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side 
of  Athens,  that,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she  m^ht 
have  made  sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
Macedonia.  All  depended  upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to  incur 
the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy ;  whether 
they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and  forego  the 
comforts  of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian 
liberty,  against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible,  destroyer. 
To  such  a  sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
submit ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven 
in  the  end  to  a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice — ^the 
loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely  at 
such  a  moment,  and  when  such  a  question  was  pending,  that  the 
influence  of  the  peace-loving  Phokion  was  most  ruinous.  His 
anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own 
sepulchres ;  his  despair,  mingled  with  contempt  of  his  country- 
men and  their  refined  habits ;  his  hatred  of  the  orators  who 
might  profit  by  an  increased  war-expenditure  ^ — all  contributed  to 
make  him  discourage  public  effort,  and  await  passively  the 
preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  thus  playing  the  game 
of  Philip,  and  siding,  though  himself  incorruptible,  with  the 
orators  in  Philip's  pay. 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community  or  in  an  individual, 
Change  In  visually  commands  sympathy  without  further  inquiry, 
the  military  though  there  are  times  of  growing  danger  from  with- 
Sreece  out  in  which  the  adviser  of  peace  is  the  worst  guide 

Peiop^*  that  can  be  followed.  Since  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
neaianwMT.  a  revolution  had  been  silently  going  on  in  Greece, 
the  citizen  whereby  the  duties  of  soldiership  had  passed  to  a 
— incre^^  great  degree  from  citizen  militia  into  the  hands  of 
spread  of  paid  mercenaries.  The  resident  citizens  generally 
tewps?"^  had  become  averse  to  the  burthen  of  military  service, 
beS^^the  ^^^^  on  the  other  hand  the  miscellaneous  aggregate 
Perikiean  of  Greeks  willing  to  carry  arms  anywhere  and  looking 
SImosthe-  merely  for  pay  had  greatly  augmented.  Very  dif- 
nic  citizen,  ferently  had  the  case  once  stood.  The  Athenian 
citizen  of  432  B.C.,  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  eulogist 
1  See  the  replies  of  Phokion  in  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  28. 
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Perikles  and  of  the  unfriendly  Corinthians,  was  ever  ready  to 
brave  the  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation  of  foreign  expeditions 
for  the  glory  of  Athens.  "  He.  accounted  it  holiday  work  to  do 
duty  in  her  service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks  ^) ;  he  wasted  his 
body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of  another.''  Em- 
bracing with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial  Athens,  he  knew  that 
she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  her  individual 
citizens,  and  that  the  talk  in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful 
as  a  preliminary  to  action,  was  mischievous  if  allowed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  action.^  Such  was  the  Periklean  Athenian  of  431  B.c. 
But  this  energy  had  been  crushed  in  the  disasters  closing  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  never  again  revived.  The  Demos- 
thenic Athenian  of  360  b.c.  had  as  it  were  grown  old.  Pugnacity, 
Pan-hellenic  championship,  and  the  love  of  enterprise  had  died 
within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home-keeping,  refined  citizen, 
attached  to  the  democratic  constitution,  and  executing  with 
cheerful  pride  his  ordinary  city  duties  under  it,  but  immersed 
in  industrial  or  professional  pursuits,  in  domestic  comforts,  in 
the  impressive  manifestations  of  the  public  religion,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  discussion  and  thought,  intellectusd  as  well  as 
political.  To  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  continued  mili- 
tary service,  he  considered  as  a  hardship  not  to  be  endured, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  danger  near  and  immediate.    Pre- 


II  have  more  than  once  referred  a-iv  ikdxio-ra  r&v  virapx<»'T«i', 
to  the  memorable  picture  of  the  Sia  rb  acl  KxatHfat,  koX  ^re  coprifv 
Athenian  character,  in  contrast  with  a\Ko  rt  ^yeio-tfat  1j  rh  rd  hiovra. 
the  Spartan,  drawn  by  the  Corinthian  vpaf  at,  fvfi^opav  re  ovy  ^wov  r\inf' 
envoy  at  Sparta  in  482  B.C.  (Thncyd.  1.  ytav  avpayfAora  ^  avxokiw  irrivovovt 
70,  71X    Among  the  many  attribntea    %c. 

indicative  of  exuberant  enersy  and  To  the  same  purpose  Periklds  ex- 
activity,  I  select  those  which  were  presses  himself  in  his  funeral  oration 
most  required,  and  most  found  of  the  ensuing  year.  extoUing  tbe 
wanting,  as  the  means  of  keeping  vigour  and  courage  of  ms  countrymen, 
back  Philip.  as  alike  forward  and  indefatigable, 

1.  napa  tvvaiuv  ToA^i|ral,  koX  vapi^  yet  as  combined  also  with  a  love  of 
yvunriv  juvfivvcvral,  koX  iirl  rois  dcti'Oif  public  discussion,  and  a  taste  for  all 
tv4\inSti,  the     refinements    of     peaceful    and 

2.  ^AoKi'oi  vp6s  vtuLf  utWifraf,  koX    intellectual  life  (Thucyd.  ii.  40,  41). 
AvoSiiiiriTal  vpbf  ivimiordrovs         3 Thucyd. ii. 40, 41, 48.  ri^vr^f voXcws 
On  opposition  to  you^  Spartans).  dvra^uvKalB'  riiUpw  ifyy  Btmfnivoxn^  xai 

8.Torf  y.kv  a-nfiaa-iv  dXXo-  ipaordf ytyvoueyow aa/TTif, koX oraar v/iiv 
rpittrdroii  wirip  t^s  ir^XcM«  fuyoAii  Wf u  ctycu,  ivOvfiovfUtfovi  on  toX- 
XPuvrai,  rfji  yvuivn  6i  oUciordrg  if  il»vt*9  koX  ytymaincovTcs  rdjiiovra  <cal 
r6  irpi<r<rtiv  ri  Itnip  avrijf,  &e.  iv  T0I9  <pyo(9  ai<rxvv6iitvoi  avSp*9  avra 

4.  Kai  ravra  /i«rd  irdywv  vdv-    jxTntraKro,  dkc.  (ii.  43). 
ra   Kal   Kivivvttv   fit'   oXov  rov        Compare  ii  Oi^-the  last  speech  of 
aiMVOS  MOX^ovo-i,  cat  diroAavov-    Petiklw. 
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cautionary  exigences  against  distant  perils,  however  real,  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings ;  even  to  pay  others  for 
serving  in  his  place  was  a  duty  which  he  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
Decline  of  of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had  contracted  the  like 
J^JI^^  indisposition  to  military  service.  In  the  year  431 
also  among  B.C.,  these  Peloponnesians  (here  too  we  have  the  con- 
nesian^es  current  testimony  of  Perikl6s  and  Archidamus^)  had 
of  Sparta.  \)eQji  forward  for  service  with  their  persons,  and  only 
backward  when  asked  for  money.  In  383  B.C.,  Sparta  found 
them  so  reluctant  to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  operations 
beyond  sea,  that  she  was  forced  to  admit  into  her  confederacy  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  commutation,^  just  as  Athens  had  done 
(about  460 — 450  b.c.)  with  the  unwarlike  islanders  enrolled  in 
her  confederacy  of  Delos.' 

Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military  service, 

MultlpUca-     *^®  floating,  miscellaneous  bands  who  made  soldier- 

tion  of  ship  a  livelihood  under  any  one  who  would  pay  them, 

«oidie^3tg   increased  in  number  from  year  to  year.     In  402 — 401 

mtochievous   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.j^^  Cyreian  army  (the  Ten  Thousand 

quences—      Greeks)  were  levied,  it  had  been  found  difficult  to 

necessity  of     ,    .         '  ^       ^-i.         i 

providing      brmg  SO  many  together  :  large  premiums  were  given 

emigration.  ^  ^^^  chiefs  or  enlisting  agents ;  the  recruits  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  settled  men  tempted  by  lucrative  promises 
away  from  their  homes.*  But  active  men  ready  for  paid  foreign 
service  were  perpetually  multiplying,  from  poverty,  exile,  or  love 
of  enterprise ;'  they  were  put  under  constant  training  and  greatly 
improved,  by  Iphikrat^s  and  others,  as  peltasts  or  light  infantry 

1  Thucyd.  i.  80.  81, 141.  and  others,  for  getting  together  the 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21.  The  army,  and  to  the  soldiers  themselves 
allied  cities  furnished  money  instead  of  also,  see  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  1,  9 ;  i  8, 
men  in  the  expedition  of  Mnasippus  to  4 ;  iu.  1,  4 ;  vi.  8,  48. 

Korkvra  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 16).  b  See  the  mention  of  the  mercenary 

8  Thucyd.  L  99.  Greeks  in  the  service  of  the  satrapess 

Is!  4  Isokiatds,  Orat.  (v.  Philipp.)s.  112.  Mania  in  Molia-ot  the  satraps  Tis- 

.    .     .    iv  iKtCvoii  Si  rolt  xf^^'**'^  <>vk  saphernds  and  Phamabazns,  and  of 

^1^  ^tpiKhv   ovSkv,  Aar*  avayKa$6it^vot,  the  Spartan  Agesilaus— of  Iphikratds 

iwoKoytlv  U  Twv  iroXcMv,  irA^ov  ai^^-  and  others,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  liL  1, 13 ; 

Xia-Kov  619  ra(  iiSofiivaf  roli  avAAcyov<ri  liL  8,  16  ;  iv.  2,  6  ;  iv.  8,  16  ;  iv.  4, 14 ; 

6(uped(,  4  liiv  *U  T0V9  orpariMrag  luvBo-  iv.  8,  86  ;  vii.  6,  10. 
^f^Av,  Compare  Harpokratidn— Hcvixbv  iv 

About  the  liberal  rewards  of  Cyrus  Kopii^iy— and  Demosthente,  Philipp. 

to  the  generals  Elearchus,  Proxenus,  i.  p.  46. 
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to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  citizen  force  of  hoplites.  Jason 
of  Pherse  brought  together  a  greater  and  better  trained  mercenary 
force  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  Cyreians  in  their  upward 
march  ;  ^  the  Phokians  also  in  the  Sacred  War,  having  command 
over  the  Delphian  treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  for- 
midable array  of  mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  modem  Europe)  Condottieri 
like  Charid^mus  and  others,  generals  having  mercenary  bands 
under  their  command,  and  hiring  themselves  out  to  any  prince 
or  potentate  who  would  employ  and  pay  them.  Of  these  armed 
rovers,  poor,  brave,  desperate,  and  held  by  no  civic  ties,  Isokrates 
makes  repeated  complaint,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes 
of  Greece.*  Such  wanderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural 
emigrants  in  new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened 
that  few  Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval 
between  400 — 350  B.O.;  in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  coloni- 
zation was  becoming  more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  by  the  despotism  of  Dionysius,  and  by  the  increase  of 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  the  inland  powers  generally.  Iso- 
krates, while  extolling  the  great  service  formerly  rendered  to  the 
Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in  setting  on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration, 
and  thus  providing  new  homes  for  so  many  unsettied  Greeks, 
insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  similar  means  of  emigration 
in  his  own  day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to  acquire  terri- 
tory which  might  furnish  settiement  to  the  multitudes  of  home- 
less, roving  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Greece.' 

1  X^noph.  Hellen.  vi.  1.  6.  r^s  *EAAado9,  &art  l^^ov  «Tvat  avariiaai 

^Isokriktds  pours   forth   this  com-  aTpaT6in6ov  (JLtl^ov  koI  Kptlrrov  ex  twv 

plaint  in  many  places :  in  the  fourth  vKavwfiewav  ^  t&v  n-oAirevo/teVuv,  <fec. 

or  Panegyrical  Oration  (b.c.  880) ;  in  .     .    .     also  s.   142,   149 ;    Orat.   de 

the  eighth  or  Oratio  de  Pace  (356  B.C.) ;  Permutat  (xv.)  s.  122.    iv  toi?  orpaTo- 

In  the  fifth  or  Oratio  ad  Philippum  (346  11^8019  roU  n\avutt.4voii  icaraTeTpi/i/uieVo9, 

B.C.).    The  latest  of  these  discourses  is  Ac.    A  melancholy  picture  of  the  like 

delivered  in  the  strongest  language,  evils  is  also  presented  in  the  ninth 

See  Orat.  Panegyric,  s.  195.   tov9  8'  cvl  Epistle  of  Isokmtds,  to  Archidamus, 

$€vrig  fitrd.  rraiStitv  KaX  yvvtuKStv  aKairOtu,  S.    9,    12.      Compare    Demosth.    cont. 

voAAov9  8e  81    ivStiav  rStv  koB*  rifUpay  Aristokrat.  p.  666,  s.  162. 
inucovp€lv  (i.e.  to  become  an  cfrixovpof,        For  an  example  of  a  disappointed 

or  paid  soldier  in  foreign  service)  avay  lover  who  seeks  distraction  by  taking 

Kagofiepovi  vnip  rnv  i^Bp^v  roi«4^iXoi«  foreign  military  Service,  see  Theokritus, 

lULxoftivovi  airo$vija-K*i.v.   See  also  Orat.  ziv.  68. 

de  JP^  rviii.)  s.  63,  56,  68 ;  Orat.  ad        8  Isokrat6s  ad  PhiUpp.  (v.)  s.  142— 

Philipp.  (V.)  S.  112.    ovrw  ydlp  cxct  rA  144.     vphs  M  rovrois  XTKrat  irdXei?  eiri 
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Part  n. 


Deteriora- 
tion of  the 
.Grecian 
military 
force 

occurred  at 
the  same 
time  with 
the  great 
develop- 
ment of  the 


This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia  and  growing  aversion  to 
personal  service  or  military  exercises,  together  with 
the  contemporaneous  increase  of  the  professional 
soldiery  unmoved  by  civic  obligations,  is  one  of  the 
capital  facts  of  the  Demosthenic  age.  Though  not 
peculiar  to  Athens,  it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at 
Athens,  where  the  spirit  of  self-imposed  individual 
effort  had  once  been  so  high  wrought,  but  where  also 
Macedonian  the  charm  and  stimulus^  of  peaceful  existence  were 
force.  ^^^  diversified,  and  the  activity  of  industrial  pursuit 

most  continuous.  It  was  a  fatal  severance  of  the  active  force  of 
society  from  political  freedom  and  intelligence,  breaking  up  that 
many-sided  combination  of  cultivated  thought  with  vigorous 
deed  which  formed  the  Hellenic  i(Ual,  and  throwing  the  defence 
of  Greece  upon  armed  men  looking  up  only  to  their  general  or  their 
paymaster.  But  what  made  it  irreparably  fatal  was  that  just  at 
this  moment  the  Grecian  world  was  thrown  upon  its  defence 
against  Macedonia,  led  by  a  young  prince  of  indefatigable  enter- 
prise, who  had  imbibed,  and  was  capable  even  of  improving,  the 
best  ideas  of  military  organization^  started  by  Epameinondas  and 
Iphikrates.  Philip  (as  described  by  his  enemy  Demosthen&) 
possessed  all  that  forward  and  unconquerable  love  of  action 
which  the  Athenians  had  manifested  in  431  B.C.,  as  we  know 
from  enemies  as  well  as  from  friends ;  while  the  Macedonian  popula- 
tion also  retained,  amidst  rudeness  and  poverty,  that  military 
aptitude  and  readiness  which  had  dwindled  away  within  the 
walls  of  the  Grecian  cities. 


Tovry  T^  rdn-y,  icai  KaroucCaat  tovs  vvv 
/*ev  irKavufievovg  ii*  ivitiav  twv  koJO' 
ilfiepav  KoX  \viiaivofi4vovi  ots  av  eKTv^M- 
<riv.  odteiiiri  iraaiaotttv  aBpoi^ofjJvovv, 
^wy  avTolq  uKavhv  vopiaavrei,  Kija'owiv 
rifiai  TOO-ovTOi  ytvofuvoL  rh  irXi}0o9,  &<rTt 
uriBip  ^Tov  avrovf  etvot  ^o/3epov9  roU 
EAAno-iy  rj  tois  j3ap0apoif ,  &C. 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  41  (the  funeral  harangue 
of  Periklte)— fvi'eAuv  re  Xryw  r^v  rt 
iroKiv  vaa-av  t^s  'EAXd5o9  vaUtva-Lv 
tilytu,  KoX  Koff  eKaarov  Soxeiv  av  fjuoi  rov 
ayrhv  av6pa  nap*  ri/Mtv  eirl  irXeior*  av 
eifin  Koi  firra  xo^itwv  fjidkurr*  av  evrpo- 
ireAcof  rb  cStfta  avrapxtg  vapix^vOajL, 

2  The  remarkable  organization  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  wiOi  its  systematic 


combination  of  different  arms  and 
sorts  of  troops,  was  the  work  of  Philip. 
Alexander  found  it  ready  made  to  lus 
hands,  in  the  very  first  months  of  his 
reign.  It  must  doubtless  have  been 
gradually  formed;  year  after  year 
improved  by  Philip ;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  enabled  to  trace  the  steps 
of  his  progress.  But  unfortunately 
we  are  left  without  any  information 
about  the  military  measures  of  Philip, 
beyond  bare  facts  and  results.  Accord- 
ingly I  am  compelled  to  postpone  what 
is  to  be  said  about  the  Idacedonian 
military  organization  until  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  about  whose  operations  we 
have  valuable  details. 
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Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable,  they  were 
an  excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in  the  hands  of  ^ndeness 
an  organizing  genius  like  Philip.  They  were  still  ■y^y.P^®'*^ 
(as  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  first  donians—  ' 
Perdikkas,^  when  the  king's  wife  baked  cakes  with  SStSiSffop 
her  own  hand  on  the  hearth)  mountain  shepherds,  soidiera— 
ill-clothed  and  ill-housed — eating  and  drinking  from  genitu  of 


wooden  platters  and  cups — destitute  to  a  great  d^ee,  -"^"^p* 
not  merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed  residences.^  The  men  of  substance 
were  armed  with  breast-plates  and  made  good  cavalry ;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  a  rabble  destitute  of  order,'  armed  with  wicker  shields 
and  rusty  swords,  and  contending  at  disadvantage,  though  constantly 
kept  on  the  alert,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  their  lUyrian  or  Thracian 
neighbours.  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had 
never  slain  an  enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge.*  These 
were  the  men  whom  Philip  on  becoming  king  found  under  his 
rule  ;  not  good  soldiers,  but  excellent  recruits  to  be  formed  into 
soldiers.  Poverty,  endurance,  and  bodies  inured  to  toil  were  the 
natural  attributes,  well  appreciated  by  ancient  politicians,  of  a 
military  population  destined  to  make  conquests.  Such  had  been 
the  native  Persians,  at  their  first  outburst  under  Cyrus  the  Great ; 
such  were  even  the  Greeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerx&,  when  the 
Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as  an  inmate  of 
Greece  and  as  a  guarantee  of  Grecian  courage.' 

1  Herodot.  yiii.  187.  tributariis,  Asia  et  tot  gentiiim  spolia 

3  This  poor  condition  of  the  Mace-  fastidio  soiit.     Modo    sub    Philippo 

donian  population  at  the  accession  of  seminudis.amicula  ex  purpura  sordent: 

Philip  is  set  forth  in  the  striking  speech  aurum  et  argentum  ocmi  ferre  non 

made  thirty-six  years  Gifterwaras  by  possnnt ;  lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant, 

Alexander  the  Qreat  (in  828  B.C..  a  et  ex  cratibus    scuta    et  rubiginem 

few  months  before  his  death)  to  nis  gladiorum." 

soldiers,  satiated  with  conquest  and  3  Thucydidds  (ii.  100)  recognizes  the 

plunder,   but  discontented  with  his  goodness  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry; 

increasing  insolence  and  Orientalism,  so  also  Xenoph6n  in  the  Spartan  expe- 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  9.     9C\inno9  dition  against  Olynthus  (Hell.  v.  2,  40). 

-yap  n<if>a\afiuv  v/mI(  irAai^ra;  koX  airo-  That  the  infantry  were  of  little 

^ov(,  ei'  di4>0epai9  tov;  iroAAov?  vtfiovra^  military  e£Bciency,  we  see  from  the 

ava  TO.  opi}  wpofiara  Kara  oAiya,  koX  irepl  judgment    of    Brasidas— Thucyd.    iv. 

TOiSrtov  Koucwf  iMM-xoyAvovi  'lAAvpioi?  ical  126  :  compare  also  IL  100. 

Tpi0aAAoi$  KOX  roU  6/i6poi9  Opq^f  l,  x^a-  See  O.  Miiller's  short  tract  on  the 

ftvfias  tukv  vfuv  di^rl  n»v  Si^^epwv  4toptiv  Macedonians,  annexed  to  his  History 

edwxe,  Kan^yayc  Si  ex  twi'  bpStv  cf  ra  of  the  Dorians,  S.  88. 

irefii'a,  &C.  4  Aristot.  Polit.  viL  2,  6. 

Other    points    are  added    in    the  b  Herodot.  vii.  102.    777 'EAAafit  ircWi) 

version  given  by  Quintus  Gurtius  of  fiiv  aiti  Kore  <rvvTpoil>6s  i<m,  &c. 

the  same  speech  (x.  10)—"  En  tandem  1  About  the  Persians,  Herodot.  i.  71 ; 

Hlyriorum  paulo  ante    et  Persarum  Arrian,  v.  4, 13. 
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Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whom  camp*life 
presented  chances  of  plunder  withont  any  sacrifice,  that  the 
industrious  and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  to  go  forth  and 
fight,  renouncing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivals— a  task  the  more 
severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  and  systematized  warfare  of 
his  new  enemies  could  be  countervailed  only  by  an  equal 
continuity  of  effort  on  his  part.  For  such  personal  devotion, 
combined  with  the  anxieties  of  preventive  vigilance,  the  Athenians 
of  the  Periklean  age  would  have  been  prepared,  but  those  of  the 
Demosthenic  age  were  not ;  though  their  whole  freedom  and 
security  were  in  the  end  found  to  be  at  stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  change  in 
Greece  since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  the  citizen 
force  and  the  increase  of  mercenaries — the  reader  will  scarcely 
understand  either  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  reference  to 
Philip,  or  the  career  of  Demosthenes  on  which  we  are  now  about 
to  enter. 

Having  by  assiduous  labour  acquired  for  himself  these  high 
Pirat  ParUa-  Powers  both  of  speech  and  of  composition,  Demosthenes 
mentaxy  stood  forward  in  354  B.C.  to  devote  them  to  the  sei-vice 
rSSol^®  °  of  the  public.  His  first  address  to  the  assembly  is  not 
^^Sie~  ^^^  interesting,  objectively,  as  a  memorial  of  the  actual 
Symmories  Hellenic  political  world  in  that  year,  than  subj  ectively, 
about^  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  manner  of  appreciating'  its 
Persia.  exigences.^     At  that  moment,  the  predominant  ap- 

prehension at  Athens  arose  from  reports  respecting  the  Great 
King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplating  measures  of  hostility 
against  Greece,  and  against  Athens  in  particular,  in  consequence 
of  the  aid  recently  lent  by  the  Athenian  general  Chares  to  the 
revolted  Persian  satrap  Artabazus.  By  this  apprehension — 
which  had  already,  in  part,  determined  the  Athenians  (a  year 
before)  to  make  peace  with  their  revolted  insular  allies,  and 
close  the  Social  War — the  public  mind  still  continued  agitated. 

1  The  oration  DeS^moriis  is  placed  84)  in  the  ensuing  year  868—852  b.c. 

by  Dionysins  of  Halikamassus  in  the  Whoever  will  examine   the  way  in 

archonsnip  of  Diotimas,  354 — 853  B.C.  which  Demosl^enSs    argues    in    the 

(Dionys.  Hal.  ad  AmmsBum,  p.  724).  Oration  De  Symmoriis  (p.  187,  s.  40— 

And  it  is  plainly  composed  prior  to  the  42)  as  to  the  relations  oi  the  Thebans 

expedition  sent  by  the  Theoans  under  with  Persia,  will  see  that  he  cannot 

Pammends  to  assist  the  revolted  Arta-  have  known  anything  about  assistance 

bazus  a^nst  the  Great  King ;  which  given  by  the  Thebans  to  Artabazus 

expedition  is  placed  by  Dioddrus  (xvi.  against  Persia. 
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A  Persian  armament  of  300  sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Grecian 
mercenaries  —  and  an  invasion  of  Greece  —  was  talked  of  as 
probable.^  It  appears  that  Mausdlus,  prince  or  satrap  of  Earia, 
who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  inflaming  the  Social  War, 
still  prosecuted  hostilities  against  the  islands  even  after  the  peace, 
announcing  that  he  acted  in  execution  of  the  king's  designs,  so 
that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate  with  him.^  The 
Persians  seem  also  to  have  been  collecting  inland  forces,  which 
were  employed  some  years  afterwards  in  reconquering  Egypt, 
but  of  which  the  destination  was  not  at  this  moment  declared. 
Hence  the  alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens.  It  is  material  to  note 
— as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — that  few  persons  as  yet 
entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  though  that 
prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force  as  well  as  his 
conquests.  Nay,  Philip  afterwards  asserted  that,  during  this 
alarm  of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one  of  the  parties 
invited  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Greece.' 

Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become  obviously 
formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of  Demosthenes  that 
same  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
strenuous  in  blowing  the  trumpet  against  Philip.  The  obligation 
incumbent  upon  all  Greeks,  but  upon  Athens  especially,  on 
account  of  her  traditions  and  her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic 
liberty  against  the  foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an 
emphasis  and  dignity  worthy  of  Perikles.*  But  while  Demosthenes 
thus  impresses  upon  his  countrymen  noble  and  Pan-hellenic 
purposes,  he  does  not  rest  content  with  eloquent  declamation  or 
negative  criticism  on  the  past  His  recommendations  as  to  means 
are  positive  and  explicit,  implying  an  attentive  survey  and  a 
sagacious  appreciation  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  While 
keeping  before  his  countrymen  a  favourable  view  of  their  position, 
he  never  promises  them  success  except  on  condition  of  earnest  and 
persevering  individual  efforts,  with  arms  and  with  money.     He 

1  Dioddr.  xvl.  21.  tois  t*  oAAoif  'EAAi|<ri  <cai  vftxv  vtpi  tS»v 

2  Demosthenes  cont.  Timokratem,  s.  ^P^f  J^^  fiaaikta  t^v  /ovA^v  oJ<rav— 
16 :  see  also  the  second  Argument  pre-  *^^  jic€iv»v  ftiv  iroAAots  evfiexecrflat  ^ot 
fixed  to  that  Oration.  *<>**'  *"**»'  '***  '"'  (rvfuttepovriov  Sioikov- 

«.:„^  f&'"'^  ^""pp*  ''p-  ""^  's^."rty'^:.Xi'^:^^r^^ 

men.  p.  lOO,  s.  O.  Kovvrtav  koXSv  i<m  Aa^e^v  raiirriv  i^v 

4  Demosthenes,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  6Ckiiv,  iaaxU  nvas  avrStv  vwh  rtp  /SopjSdp^ 
179,  8.  7.     ov2i  yap  ov8*   dir'  Icrrit  opw    yev4<rBai, 
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exhausts  all  his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them, 
by  direct  reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation,  out  of  that 
aversion  to  personal  military  service  which,  for  the  misfortune  of 
Athens,  had  become  a  confirmed  habit  Such  positive  and 
practical  character  as  to  means,  always  contemplating  the  full 
exigences  of  a  given  situation— combined  with  the  constant 
presentation  of  Athens  as  the  pledged  champion  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  with  appeals  to  Athenian  foretime,  not  as  a 
patrimony  to  rest  upon,  but  as  an  example  to  imitate — constitute 
the  imperishable  charm  of  these  harangues  of  Demosthenes,  not 
less  memorable  than  their  excellence  as  rhetorical  compositions. 
In  the  latter  merit,  indeed,  his  rival  ^schin^  is  less  inferior  to 
him  than  in  the  former. 

In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthen^  is  the  spirit  of 
practical  wisdom  more  predominant  than  in  this  his 
commenda^  earliest  known  discourse  to  the  public  assembly — on 
the^TOcch  *^®  Symmories— delivered  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
— mature  seven  years  of  age,  who  could  have  had  little  other 
t  o"8    "*     teaching  except  from  the  decried  classes  of  sophists. 


^ch  they  rhetors,  and  actors.  While  proclaiming  the  king  of 
Persia  as  the  common  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Grecian  name,  he  contends  that  no  evidence  of  impending 
Persian  attack  had  yet  transpired,  sufficiently  obvious  and 
glaring  to  warrant  Athens  in  sending  round  ^  to  invoke  a  general 
league  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  suggested.  He 
deprecates  on  the  one  hand  any  'step  calculated  to  provoke  the 
Persian  king  or  bring  on  a  war,  and  on  the  other  hand,  any 
premature  appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  before  they 
themselves  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  common  danger. 
Nothing  but  such  common  terror  could  bring  about  union  among 
the  different  Hellenic  cities ;  nothing  else  could  silence  those 
standing  jealousies  and  antipathies,  which  rendered  intestine  war 
so  frequent,  and  would  probacy  enable  the  Persian  king  to 
purchase  several  Greeks  for  his  own  allies  against  the  rest. 

"Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great  King,  nor 

on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin  the  war  and 

wrong  him — as  well  on  our  account  as  from  the  bad  feeling  and 

mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  around  us.    If  indeed  we, 

1  Demoathen.  De  Symmor.  p.  181,  a.  14. 
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with  the  full  and  unanimous  force  of  Greece,  could  attack  him 
unassisted,  I  should  have  held  that  even  wrong,  done  towards 
him,  was  no  wrong  at  alL  But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  contend 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to  give  the  king  a  pretence  for 
enforcing  claims  of  right  on  behalf  of  the  other  Greeks.  While 
we  remain  quiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such  thing  without  being 
mistrusted  ;  but  if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin  war,  he  will 
naturally  seem  to  mean  sincere  friendship  to  the  others,  on 
account  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose  to 
light  the  sad  distempers  of  the  Hellenic  world,  by  calling 
together  its  members  when  you  will  not  persuade  them,  and 
by  going  to  war  when  you  will  have  no  adequate  force ;  but 
keep  the  peace,  confi(Ung  in  yourselves,  and  making  full 
preparation."^ 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation  which  constitutes 
the  special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  in  his  harangue. 
He  produces  an  elaborate  plan,  matured  by  careful  posecipre- 
reflection,"  for  improving  and  extending  the  claasifica-  JJ5*»cheme 
tion  by  Symmories,  proposing  a  more  convenient  and  J®^^"  .. 
systematic  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  well  basis  of  the 
as  of  the  total  financial  and  nautical  means — such  as  Sy^^^ries. 
to  ensure  both  the  ready  equipment  of  armed  force  whenever 
required,  and  a  fair  apportionment  both  of  effort  and  of  expense 
among  the  citizens.    Into  the  details  of  this  plan  of  economical 
reform,  which  are  explained  with  the  precision  of  an  adminis- 
trator and  not  with  the  vagueness  of  a  rhetor,  I  do  not  here 
enter  ;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  actually  adopted. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed  deserves  all  attention,  as 
proclaiming,  even  at  this  early  day,  the  home-truth  which  the 

^  Demosthends     De     Symmor.     ]^.  ix^^^*^^  viu»v,  vwom-ot  Slv  eii}  roiovrd  n 

188,  8.   42—46.    .    .    .    WOT*  ovre  i^o^ei-  irpdTTiov--n6ktfLov  8i  voiri<raLfji4vtiv  irpo- 

<r$tU  4>^fu  Seiv  v4pa  roy  fitrpCov,  ovB'  ripttv  eixiiTMf  ay  doKoii)  8(a  r^v 

tnaxBrivai  vporipovi  ix^ttptiv  rhv  noKt-  rrphs    vuav    iv^pciv    rolf    aAAoi$ 

fiov.  ...                      ^  <f>CKoi  elvtu  PovkeirBai.     (jlyj  oZv  efe- 

.    .    .    TOVTOv-iiiitlt  ^PtafuBa ;  foiSa'  Xey^ijrc  m«  xajcw;  cxct  ra 'EXXij' 

IJMi'  a\ka  firiS' aiuciifitVj  avrStv  rifkuiv  i^txd,    wyKakovvrtg   or'    ov    irct- 

€vtKa  Kal  T^s  rwv  aAXciiy  'EAX19-  <r«Te,    xat    voAe^ovvrcf^   or'    ov 

vutv  rapaxyji  ical  aviarCa^'    cirel  8  vi'i}O'co-0«  *   aAA   c^cre  qtrvx^ai' 

ei  y   bfioOvtioBhv  ^v  p-tra  iravrtav  iwiBi-  tfappovvre?  «cal  irapao-iceva(^<S/yic- 

0-0eu    ti.6v<fy   ovS'    ahiKtlv    ijiiai    excivov  voi. 

aSixrip,'  av  iOiiKa,     iirti.6ri  Si  rovO'  ovtws  ^  DemostheiL  De  Symmor.  p.  181,  8. 

e;^e(,  4^vAarTe(r0ai  ^rifu  Btlv  p,^  irp6^a<nv  17.    ri}v  ftev  iropaa-Kevijy,  oirw$  ox  apiora 

£iu/uiev  /3a(riA«(  rov  to.  Siicaxa  vnip  rStv  mai    rdxtora    y«vi}<rrr<u,    vrdw    iroAAa 

oAAoiv  EAA^vwv  ^ifrcif  •  ^avxUiv  p.iif  yap  vpdypMra  iaxov  CKOvitv. 
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orator  reiterates  in  so  many  subsequent  harangues.  "In  the 
preparation  which  I  propose  to  you,  Athenians  (he  says),  the 
first  and  most  important  point  is,  that  your  minds  shall  be  so  set, 
as  that  each  man  individually  will  be  willing  and  forward  in 
doing  his  duty.  For  you  see  plainly  that  of  all  those  matters  on 
which  you  have  determined  collectively,  and  on  which  each  man 
individually  has  looked  upon  the  duty  of  execution  as  devolving 
upon  himself,  not  one  has  ever  slipped  through  your  hands ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  whenever,  after  determination  has  been 
taken,  you  have  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no  man  intending 
to  do  anything  himself,  but  every  one  throwing  the  burthen  of 
action  upon  his  neighbour,  nothing  has  ever  succeeded.  As- 
suming you,  therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound  up  to  the 
proper  pitch,  I  recommend,"  ^  &c. 

This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation,  running  with 
Spirit  of  the  ^^a^^d  force  through  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs, 
Demos-  and  striving  to  revive  that  conjunction — of  which 

hortationfl—  Periklls  had  boasted  as  an  established  fact  in  the 
impressing  Athenian  character  2  —  energetic  individual  action 
the  following  upon    full  public   debate    and    collective 

of  iferaonal  resolution.  How  often  here,  and  elsewhere,  does  the 
sacrifice  as  ^^^^^^  denounce  the  uselessness  of  votes  in  the  public 
conditions  assembly,  even  after  such  votes  had  been  passed,  if 
the  citizens  individually  hung  back,  and  shrunk  from 
the  fatigue  or  the  pecuniary  burthen  indispensable  for  execution  ! 
Demus  in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an  altered  sense,  an  Aristophanic 
comparison^)  still  remained  Pan-hellenic  and  patriotic,  when 
Demus  at  home  had  come  to  think  that  the  city  would  march 
safely  by  itself  without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  become  absorbed  in  his  property,  family,  religion, 
and  recreations.  And  so  Athens  might  really  have  proceeded,  in 
her  enjoyment  of  liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and  individual 

1  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  182,  s.  ovSiv  mavoS^  v/uiaf  e^^iftvyev  ova 

18.     t<m  ToCwv  ^wpStTOv  niv  riji  irapa-  8' ifPovki^OriTt  fiiv,  fiera  ravra  6'  aire- 

iTKev^S,  &  avBpti  'AOrivaloi.,  icai  yAyiaroVt  PXi^art   "^909   dAX^Aovs    ws   av- 

ovTAi    oiaxtlaBai    ran    yvatfias  VfULi^  ws  t6s    fi-ev    exacrro;    ov    Trot^crair, 

Skoo-tov  €KOvra^vpoByM»9    o,ti   av  Seji  rhv  Birr^Kijo-Cov  ir.p a f  o v t a,  ovfiev 

voi^o-ovTo.      opare  ydpj  Si  avfipef  'A9i)-  ir«i>iro0*  v/uiiv  eyivtro.    txovrtav  5'  v/utuv 

i^aioi.  ort,   o(ra  ^«v  irwirov    atrav-  ovrw  ical  irapw^v/ui/uievui',  &C. 
T€s  v^«is  ^^ovA^dijTe,  «al  ,i€TA         2Thucyd.ii.39,40. 

T09   eavry   vpoai^Keiv  ^yijo-aro,         8  Aristophands,  Equit.  750. 
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security,  could  the  Qrecian  world  have  been  guaranteed  against 
the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from  without 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  respecting  Persia 
had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were  called  on  to  _ 

discuss  the  conflicting  applications  of  Sparta  and  of  sss!     " 
Megalopolis.    The  success  of  the  Phokians  appeared  Affairs  of 
to  be  such  as  to  prevent  Thebes,  especially  while  her  ^f^^^^' 
troops,  under  Pammenes,  were  absent  in  Asia,  from  projects  gf 
interfering  in  Peloponn&us  for    the   protection  of  SSjJt 
Megalopolis.    There  were  even  at  Athens  politicians  Megalopolis 
who  confidently  predicted  the  approaching  hum  ilia-   attempt  to 
tion  of  Th^bes,^  together  with  the  emancipation  and   co^ration 
reconstitution  of  those  BcBotian  towns  which'she  now  ^^ 
held    in    dependence    (Orehomenus,    Thespiae,    and 
Plateea) — ^predictions  cordially  welcomed  by  the  miso-Theban 
sentiment  at  Athens.     To  the  Spartans,  the  moment  appeared 
favourable  for  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  recovering  Messene  ; 
in  which  scheme  they  hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but 
also  Elis,  Phlius,  and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.      To 
Athens  they  offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Or6pus,  now  and  for 
about  twelve  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans  ;  to  Elis  and 
Phlius  they  also  tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respectively 
Triphylia  and  the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians.^ 
This  political  combination  was  warmly  espoused  by  a  considerable 
party  at  Athens  ;   being  recommended  not  less  by  aversion  to 
Thebes  than  by  the  anxious  desire  for  repossessing  the  border 
town  of  Ordpus.    But  it  was  combated  by  others,  and  by  Demos- 
then^  among  the  number,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait 
to  acquiesce  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Lacedsemonian  power  as 
it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     In  the  Athenian 
assembly,  the  discussion  was  animated  and  even  angry ;   the 
envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  those  from  Sparta  on  the 
other  side,  finding  strenuous  partisans.'* 

1  Demosthends,  Orat.  pro  Megalo-  9«o«-iy  oi  Oii/Satot,  &vwsp  ovrov?  M,  die. 
politanis,  p.  208,  s.  5,  p.  210,  s.  86.        Compare  Demosthenes  cont  Aristo- 

coTi  Toiyvv  Sv   rivt.   roiovry    jcaipw  rd.  krat.  p.  054,  S.  120. 
npaytiara  vvv,  tl  ti  Sel  rots  clpT}/ievot(        2  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopolit.  p. 

TToAAdxif  Trap'  tfilv  Aoyoif  rcicu^pacrtfat,  206,  s.  18 ;  compare  Xenoph.  Hellen. ' 

wffTc  di}/3a(ovf  fi.iv  'Opxofuvov  koX  BtC'  vii.  2, 1 — 6. 

iriwv  xal  Ukarauiv  oUttrOtLo-uv  aertfcvci?        >  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopolit.  p. 

Ycve(r0at,  &€.    av  /tei^  rotiorv  learavoAc/ii}-  202,  8.  1. 
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Demosthen^  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  between  the 
vi  d  *^®»  y®*  really  in  fevoiir  of  defending  Megalopolis 
recommen-  against  Spartan  reconquest  We  remark  in  this 
DemSh**'  oration  (as  in  the  oration  De  Symmoriis,  a  year 
adviMir^  t  ^^"°^®)  *^**  there  is  no  allusion  to  Philip,  a  point  to 
Athens  be  noticed  as  evidence  of  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
uphold  Demosthenic  point   of  view.     All  the   arguments 

mSSSod^  urged  turn  upon  Hellenic  and  Athenian  interests, 
without  reference  to  the  likelihood  of  hostilities  from 
without.  In  fact,  Demosthenes  lays  down,  as  a  position  not  to  be 
disputed  by  any  one,  that  for  the  interest  of  Atiiens  both  Sparta 
and  Thebes  Ought  to  be  weak  ;  neither  of  them  in  condition  to 
disturb  her  security  ;  ^ — a  position,  unfortunately,  but  too  well 
recognized  among  all  the  leading  Grecian  states  in  their  reciprocal 
dealings  with  each  other,  rendering  the  Pan-hellenic  aggregate 
comparatively  defenceless  against  Philip  or  any  skilful  aggressor 
from  without.  While,  however,  affirming  a  general  maxim,  in 
itself  questionable  and  perilous,  Demosthenes  deduces  from  it 
nothing  but  judicious  consequences.  In  regard  to  Sparta,  he 
insists  only  on  keeping  her  m  statu  quo,  and  maintaining 
inviolate  against  her  the  independence  of  Megalopolis  and 
MessSnS.  He  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  to  her 
these  two  cities,  even  by  the  seductive  prospect  of  assistance  to 
Athens  in  recovering  Ordpus,  and  in  reviving  the  autonomy  of 
the  Boeotian  cities.  At  that  moment  the  prevalent  disposition 
among  the  Athenian  public  was  antipathy  against  Thebes, 
combined  with  a  certain  sympathy  in  favour  of  Sparta,  whom 
they  had  aided  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  against  the  Megalopo- 
litans.*  Though  himself  sharing  this  sentiment^^  Demosthenes 
will  not  suffer  his  countrymen  to  be  misled  by  it  He  recom- 
mends that  Athens  shall  herself  take  up  the  Theban  policy  in 
regard  to  Megalopolis  and  MessSn^,  so  as  to  protect  these  two 
cities  against  Sparta  ;  the  rather,  as  by  such  a  proceeding  the 
Thebans  will  be  excluded  from  Peloponn&us,  and  their  general 
influence  narrowed.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
Sparta  should  succeed  in  reconquering  Megalopolis  and  Messen^, 

^  Demosth.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  208,  208,  s.  7,  9,  p.  207,  s.  22. 
s.  5, 6.  Cp.  a  similar  sentiment,  Demos-        s  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptinem. 

thends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664,  s.  120.  p.  489,  s.  172  (delivered  855  B.C.) ;  and 

3  Demosthen.   pro  Megalopolit.   p.  Olynthiac  i.  p.  16,  s.  27. 
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Athens  must  again  become  the  ally  of  the  Thebans  to  restrain  her 
further  aggrandizement.^ 

As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it  seems 
that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the 
Athenians  declined  to  undertake  the  protection  of  Megalopolis 
against  Sparta,  since  we  presently  find  the  Thebans  continuing 
to  afford  tfiat  protection  as  they  had  done  before.  The  aggressive 
schemes  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  been  broached  at  the  moment 
when  the  Phokians  under  Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  superior 
to  Thdbes  as  to  place  that  city  in  some  embarrassment  But  the 
superiority  of  the  Phokians  was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision 
with  a  more  formidable  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in  Thessalian 
affairs*  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikus  and  Simus,  b.c. sss— 
chiefs  of  the  Aleuadce  of  Larissa,  against  Lykophron  ^ 
the  despot  of  Pherse.     But  his  recent  acquisition  of  Phiiipin 
Methdn^  left  him  more  at  liberty  to  extend  his  con-   Je  aSaSia 
quests  southward,  and  to  bring  a  larger  force  to  bear  Lvkophron 
on  the  dissensions  of  Thessaly.    In  that  country,  the  who  calls  in 
great  cities  were,^  as  usual,  contending  for  supremacy,   andTbT^^ 
and  holding  in  subjection  the  smaller  by  means  of  ^okians— 
garrisons,  while  Lykophron  of  Pherae  was  exerting  chua  defeats 
himself  to  regain  that  ascendency  over  the  whole,   ^*^P- 
which  had  once  been  possessed  by  Jason  and  Alexander.    Philip 
now  marched  into  the  country  and  attacked  him  so  vigorously  as 
to  constrain  him  to  invoke  aid  from  the  Phokians.    Onomarchus, 
at  that  time  victorious  over  the  Thebans  and  master  as  far  as 
Thermopylfle,  was  interested  in  checking  the  farther  progress  of 
Philip  southward  and  extending  his  own  ascendency.    He  sent 
into  Thessaly  a  force  of  7000  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  to 
sustain  Lykophron.     But  Phayllus  failed  altogether,  being  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  Philip,  so  that  Lykophron 
of  Pherse  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever.    Upon  this,  Onomar- 
chus went  himself  thither  with  the  full  force  of  Phokians  and 
foreign  mercenaries.    An  obstinate  and  seemingly  a  protracted 
contest  now  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  at  first 

1  Demosthente  pro  Megalopolit  p.    p.  241,  s.  (X).    HarpokratiOn.  y.  S^fu>«. 
207.  8.  24.  8  Iflokratds,  Oiat.  viiL  0e  Pace),  s. 

2  Diod.  ZTi.  14 ;  Demos.  De  CoronA,    143, 144. 
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decidedly  victorious.  He  defeated  Philip  in  two  battles,  with 
such  severe  loss  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly,  while  Lykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained 
masters  of  the  country.^ 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed  up  by 
Successes  ^^irther  victory  in  BoBotia.  Onomarchus  renewed  his 
ofOnomar-  invasion  of  that  territory,  defeated  the  Thebans  in 
Boeotia—  battle,  and  made  himself  master  of  Kor6neia,  in  addi- 
S'thT'*"  tion  to  Orchomenus,  which  he  held  before.^  It  would 
Phokian  seem  that  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  deprived  of 
power.  much  of  their  force,  which  was  serving  in  Asia  under 

Artabazus,  and  which,  perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they 
presently  recaUed.  The  Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power.  At  this  juncture  falls,  probably,  the 
aggressive  combination  of  the  Spartans  against  Megalopolis,  and 
the  debate,  before  noticed,  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his  defeats 

B.0. 868—       ^^  Thessaly.      His   soldiers,  discouraged   and   even 

352.  mutinous,  would  heirdly  consent  to  remain  under  his 

Philip  standard.    By  great  pains  and  animated  exhortation, 

for^wd      ^^  ^^  ^^^  succeeded  in  reanimating  them.    After  a 

™«rche8        certain  interval  for  restoration  and  reinforcement,  he 

lyyujn  into 

SessJBay—     advanced  with  a  fresh  army  into  Thessaly,  and  re- 


^ton?^^***  sumed  his  operations  against  Lykophron,  who  was 
ph  H^—    ®^l^g®^  again  to  solicit  aid  from  Onomarchus,  and  to 


Onomarchns  promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  henceforward  be  held 
is  slain.  under  his  dependence.  Onomarchus  accordingly 
joined  him  in  Thessaly  with  a  large  army,  said  to  consist  of 
20,000  foot  and  500  cavalry.  But  he  found  on  this  occasion, 
within  the  country,  more  obstinate  resistance  than  before,  for  the 
cruel  dynasty  of  Pherse  had  probably  abused  their  previous 
victory  by  aggravated  violence  and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  arms  of  their  enemy  a  multitude  of  exiles.  On  Philip's 
coming  into  Thessaly  with  a  new  army,  the  Thessalians  embraced 
his  cause  so  warmly,  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Onomarchus  met  him 
in  the  field,  somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of  The^saly,  not 
diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent  victories  as  from  the 

1  Dioddr.  xvi.  86.  a  Dioddr.  xvi.  86. 
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neighbourhood  of  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  co-operating 
with  him.  Here  a  battle  was  joined,  and  obstinately  contested 
between  the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  infiEintry. 
Philip  exalted  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  decorating  them 
with  laurel  wreaths,^  as  crusaders  in  the  service  of  the  god 
against  the  despoilers  of  the  Delphian  temple ;  while  the  Thes- 
salians  also,  forming  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece  and  fighting  with 
earnest  valour,  gave  decisive  advantage  to  his  cause.  The  defeat 
of  the  forces  of  Onomarchus  and  Lykophron  was  complete.  Six 
thousand  of  them  are  sikid  to  have  been  slain,  and  three  thousand 
to  have  been  taken  prisoners ;  the  remainder  escaped  either  by 
flight  or  by  throwing  away  their  arms  and  swimming  off  to  the 
Athenian  ships.  Onomarchus  himself  perished.  According  to 
one  account,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by 
his  cowardice ;  according  to  another  account,  he  was  drowned, 
being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  unruly  horse,  and  trying  to 
escape  to  the  ships.  Philip  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  crucified, 
and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  men  guilty  of  sacrilege.^ 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  great  renown 
as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  became  an  im-   b.o.  S6S— 
portant  step  in  his  career  of  aggrandizement    It  not  ^^ 
only  terminated  the  power  of  the  Phokians  north  of  pwup 
Thermopyla,  but  also  finally  crushed  the  powerful  Phwwi^d 
dynasty  of  Pherce  in  Thessaly.    Philip  laid  siege  to  j^Jgj^ 
that  city,  upon  which  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,   master  of  aU 
surrounded  by  an  adverse  population  and  unable  to   expSSoiTof 
make  any  long  defence,  capitulated  and  surrendered   Lykophron. 
it  to  him,  retiring  with  their  mercenaries,  2000  in  number,  into 
Phokis.'    Having  obtained  possession  of  Pherce  and  proclaimed 
it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to  besiege  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Pagasse,  the  most  valuable  maritime  station  in  Thessaly.    How 
long  Pagasae  resisted,  we  do  not  know,  but  long  enough  to  send 
intimation  to  Athens,  with  entreaties  for  succour.    The  Athe- 

1  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Justin        3  Dioddr.  xvi  66 :  P&nsan.  x.  2,  8 ; 

(diL  2),  and  seems  likely  to  he  true,  Philo  Judieus  apud  Eusebium  Prsep. 

from  the  severity  with  which  Philip,  Evanff.  viiL  p.  802.    Dioddms  states 

after  his  vicStory,  treated  the  Phokian  that  Ghards  with  the  Athenian  fleet 

prisoners.    But  the  further  statement  was  sailing  by,  accidentally.    But  this 

of  Justin  is  not  likely  to  be  true—  seems  highly  improbable.     It  cannot 

that  the  Phokians.  on  beholding  the  but  be  supposed  that  he  was  destined 

insignia  of  the  god,  threw  away  their  to  co-operate  with  the  Phokians. 
arms  and  fled  without  resistance.  ^  DiodOr.  xvL  87. 
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nians,  alarmed  at  the  successive  conqnests  of  Philip,  were  well- 
disposed  to  keep  this  important  post  out  of  his  hands,  which 
their  naval  power  fully  enabled  them  to  do.  But  here  again  (as 
in  the  previous  examples  of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  and  Methdne),  the 
aversion  to  personal  service  among  the  citizens  individually,  and 
the  impediments  as  to  apportionment  of  duty  or  cost  whenever 
actual  outgoing  was  called  for,  produced  the  untoward  result, 
that  though  an  expedition  was  voted  and  despatched,  it  did  not 
arrive  in  time.*  Pagas®  surrendered  and  came  into  the  power  of 
Philip,  who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it  for  himself,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  the  great  inlet  of  Thessaly. 

Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in  making 
B.0. 868—  good  his  dominion  over  Thessaly.  But  as  soon  as 
^'  suf&cient  precautions  had  been  taken  for  this  purpose, 

invades         he  sought  to  push  this  advantage  over  the  Phokians 
^heASe^  by  invading  them  in  their  own  territory.    He  marched 
to  Thermopylae,  still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the  libe- 
ration of  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  punishment  of 
its  sacrilegious  robbers,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Thessalians  by  proDiising 
to  restore  to  them  the  Pylsea  or  half-yearly  Amphik- 
tyonic  festival  at  Thermopylae,  which  the  Phokians 
had  discontinued.^ 
The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost  inexpugnable 
seemed   to  have  been   so   much   disheartened   by   their 
recent  defeat,  and  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  that  they  felt 


nians  send 
a  force 
thither  and 
arrest  his 
progress. 
Their  alarm 
at  this 
juncture, 
and  unusual 
rapidity  of 
movement. 


1  DemosthenSs,  Philippic  i.  p.  50,  s. 
40.  «cairo(,  ri  dqfl-ore  vo^L^en.  .  .  .  rov$ 
airooToAovs  vdyras  vfiiy  vorepi^eiy  tmv 
KoipSiV,  rhy  els  Mcdwmfv,  t  b  v  c  t  $ 
Hayao'ds,  rbv  tU  HoTiZoKUf,  &C, 

Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  11,  s.  9. 
Kai  irdkiv  T^yiKa  Ilvfiva,  Uor^ata,  Me* 
0tl>inf,  Ilayao-al— iroXtopicovucva 
airi}yytfXXcro,  el  Tore  rovrwv  evi  ry 
irputrta  irpoBvitMi  koX  «I>$  irpo<rqjcev  c^oi}- 
BricrauLtv  aifToi,  &C. 

The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in 
852— 861  B.C.,  which  proves  that  Philip's 
capture  of  Pagasse  cannot  have  been 
later  than  that  year.  Nor  can  it 
have  been  earlier  than  his  capture  of 
Phene— as  I  have  before  remarked  in 
reference  to  the  passage  of  Dioddrus 
(xvL  81),  where  it  seems  to  be  placed 


in  854—858  B.C. ;  if   Uoyas  is   to  be 
taken  for  llayao-ds. 

I  apprehend  that  the  first  campaign 
of  Philip  in  Thessaly  against  the 
Phokians,  wherein  he  was  beaten  and 
driven  out  by  Onomarchus,  may  be 
placed  in  the  summer  of  358  b.c.  The 
second  entrance  into  Thessaly,  with 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Onomarchus, 
belongs  to  the  early  spring  of  852  b.c. 
The  capture  of  Pnene  and  "" 


comes  immediately  afterwards;  then 
the  expedition  of  Philip  to  Thermopylae, 
where  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
Athenians,  comes  about  midsummer, 
852  B.C. 

2  Demosthente,  I>e  Pace,  p.  62,  s. 
28 ;  Philippic  il  p.  71,  s.  27  ;  De  Fals. 
Logat.  p.  448,  s.  805. 
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unable  to  maintain  it  long.  The  news  of  such  a  danger, 
transmitted  to  Athens,  excited  extraordinary  agitation.  The 
importance  of  defending  Thermopylae,  and  of  prohibiting 
the  victorious  king  of  Macedon  from  coming  to  co-operate  with 
the  Thebans  on  the  southern  side  of  it,^  not  merely  against  the 
Phokians,  but  probably  also  against  Attica,  were  so  powerfully 
felt,  that  the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the  Athenians  in 
respect  to  military  expedition  was  overcome.  Chiefly  from  this 
cause,  but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  vexatious 
disappointment  recently  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Pagasge, 
an  Athenian  armament  under  NausiklSs  (amounting  to  5000 
foot  and  400  horse,  according  to  Dioddrus)^  was  fitted  out  with 
not  less  vigour  and  celerity  than  had  been  displayed  against  the 
Thebans  in  Eubcea  seven  years  before.  Athenian  citizens  shook 
off  their  lethargy,  and  promptly  volunteered.  They  reached 
Thermopylae  in  good  time,  placing  the  pass  in  such  a  condition  of 
defence  that  Philip  did  not  attack  it  at  all.  Often  afterwards 
does  Demosthenls,^  in  combating  the  general  remissness  of  his 
countrymen  when  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them  of  this 
unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement,  crowned  with  complete 
effect.  With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  guarding 
both  themselves  and  their  allies  against  a  very  menacing  con- 
tingency, simply  by  the  promptitude  of  their  action.  The  cost 
of  the  armament  altogether  was  more  than  200  talents ;  and 
from  the  stress  which  DemosthenSs  lays  on  that  portion  of  the 
expense  which  was  defrayed  by  the  soldiers  privately  and 
individually,*  we  may  gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition  under  Nikias  *)  were  in  considerable  proportion 
opulent  citizens.  Among  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however, 
the  Athenians  incurred  obloquy  as  accomplices  in  the  Phokian 
sacrilege,  and  enemies  of  the  Delphian  god.<^ 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern  Greece,  and 
the  Phokians  enabled  to  re-organize  themselves  against  Thebes, 

1  Demosthends,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  867,    20 ;  De  Coron&,  p.  286,  s.  40 ;  De  Fals. 
8.  94,  p.  446,  8.  875.    Tt«  yap  ovk  oUtv    Leg.  p.  444,  s.  366. 

v^i'  on  r^  ^MKitiv  iroX^/*^  ical  r^  icvpC-        *  Demosthends,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367, 

ovs  eti'ai  ivXiuy  4f<aK4atj  i)  T€  avb  Oi|*  8.  96. 

^aCuv  ofieia  virijpxei'  Vf^t-Vi  kolL  rh  nyfii-         5  Thucyd.  yi.  31. 

iroT   iK$etv  av  eis  IltKov6wri(rov  fu}5'        6  Justin,    vii.    2.     His   rhetorical 

£v/ioiav«iA(inroi/^i)deei)/3atovf;  exaggerations  ought  not  to  make  us 

2  Dioddr.  xvi.  87,  3a  reject  the  expression  of  this  opmion 
8  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  44,  s.  against  Athens  as  a  real  fact. 

9—19 
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yet  in  Thessaly  and  without  tbe  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Mace- 
donian ascendency  was  henceforward  an  uncontested  fact  Before 
we  follow  his  subsequent  proceedings,  however,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  turn  to  events  both  in  Phokis  and  in  Peloponnesus. 
In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  the  defeat  of 
B.0. 862.  Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforcement  not  only 
FhayUus  ^^^"^  Athens,  but  also  from  Sparta  (1000  men),  and 
takes  the  from  the  Peloponnesian  Achasans  (2000  men).^ 
of  the  Phayllus,  the  successor  (by  some  called  brother)  of 

Kiokians—  Qnomarchus,  put  himself  again  in  a  condition  of 
JpoJiatiottof  defence.  He  had  recourse  a  third  time  to  that  yet 
—revived  unexhausted  store — the  Delphian  treasures  and  valu- 
oitiSe^  ables.  He  despoiled  the  temple  to  a  greater  extent 
Phoidans—  than  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than  Onomarchus; 
tionofthe  incurring  aggravated  odium  from  the  fact  that  he 
leaders.  could  not  now  supply  himself  without  laying  hands 
on  offerings  of  conspicuous  magnificence  and  antiquity,  which  his 
two  predecessors  had  spared.  It  was  thus  that  the  splendid 
golden  donatives  of  the  Lydian  king  Eroesus  were  now  melted 
down  and  turned  into  money  :  117  bricks  or  ingots  of  gold,  most 
of  them  weighing  two  talents  each  ;  360  golden  goblets,  together 
with  a  female  statue  three  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same 
metal,  said  to  have  weighed  in  the  aggregate  thirty  talents.^ 
The  abstraction  of  such  ornaments,  striking  and  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless  deeply 
felt  among  the  Grecian  public  And  the  indignation  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  beautiful  youths  and  women, 
favourites  of  Onomarchus  or  Phayllus,  received  some  of  the 
most  precious  gifts,  and  wore  the  most  noted  ornaments,  which 

1  Demosthends  (Fals.  Leg.  p.   443)  progress  of  Philip,   and  before  the 

affirms  that  no  one  else  except  Athens  Peloponnesian    troops    could    arrive, 

assisted  or  rescued  the  Phokians  in  The    Athenian  expedition   to   Ther- 

this  emergency.     But  Dioddrus  (xvi.  mopyte    seems    to     have    occurred 

87}  mentions  succours  from  the  other  about  May,  862  B.C.— as  far  as  we 

allies  also :  and  there  seems  no  ground  can  make  out  the  chronology  of  the 

for  disbelieving  him.     The  boast  of  time. 

Demosthenes,  however,   that  Athens        SDioddr.  xvL  66.    The  account  of 

single-handed  saved  the  Phokians  is  these  donatives  of  Kroesus  may  be 

not  incorrect  as  to  the  main  fact,  read  in  Herodotus  (i.  50,   51),   who 

though  overstated  in  the  expression,  saw  them  at  Delphi.    As  to  the  exact 

For  the  Athenians,  commanding    a  weight  and  number,  there  is  some 

naval  force,  and  on  this  rare  occasion  discropancvbetweenhimandDioddrus: 

rapid  in  their   movements,  reached  moreover  tne  text  of  Herodotus  himself 

ThermopyliB  in    time  to  arrest  the  is  not  free  from  obscurity. 
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had  decorated  the  temple — even  the  necklaces  of  Hellen  and 
EriphyR  One  woman,  a  flute-playor  named  firomias,  not  only 
received  from  Phayllus  a  silver  cup  and  a  golden  wreath  (the 
former  dedicated  in  the  temple  by  the  Phoksoans,  the  latter  by 
the  Peparethians),  but  was  also  introduced  by  him,  in  his  capacity 
of  superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As  the  competitors  for  such 
prize  had  always  been  men,  the  assembled  crowd  so  loudly 
resented  the  novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged  to  withdraw.^ 
Moreover  profuse  largesses  and  flagrant  malversation  became 
more  notorious  than  ever.*  The  Phokian  leaders  displayed  with 
ostentation  their  newly  acquired  wealth,  and  either  imported  for 
the  first  time  bought  slaves,  or  at  least  greatly  multiplied  the 
pre-existing  number.  It  had  before  been  the  practice  in  Phokis, 
we  are  told,  for  the  wealthy  men  to  be  served  by  the  poor 
youthful  freemen  of  the  country,  and  complaints  arose  among 
the  latter  class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thus  taken  away.s 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  proceedings 
not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  in  Phokis  itself,  b.o.  852— 
Phayllus  carried  his  point  of  levying  a  fresh  army  of  ^^• 
mercenaries,  and  of  purchasing  new  alliances  among  the  smaller 
cities.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  profited  more  or  less  by  the 
distribution ;  though  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Thermopylae,  which  rescued  the  Phokians  from  destruction, 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians  themselves.* 

1  Theopomp.     Fragm.      182,     188 ;    fair  capture  for  an  Athenian  general, 
Phylarchus,  Fragm.   60,    ed.   Didot;    together  with  all  on  board.    If ,  amidst 


been  those  celebrated  in  August  or  war,  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  other 

September,  360  b.c.     It  would  seem  persons  and  things  alon^  with  them, 

therefore  that  Phayllus  survived  over  They  would  not  be  considered  as  the 

that  period.  property  of  the  god  until  they  had 

2  Dioddr.  xvi.    56,   57.      The  story  been  actually  dedicated  in  his  temple, 

annexed  about    Iphikratds  and  the  Nor  would  the  person  sending  them 

ships  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— a  story  be  entitled  to  invoke  the  privilege  of  a 

which,  at  all  events,  comes  quite  out  consecrated  cargo  unless  he  divested  it 

of  its  chronological  place— appears  to  of  all  hostile  accompaniment.     The 

me  not  worthy  of  creoit,  in  the  manner  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Athenians, 

in  which  Diod6ms  here  gives  it.    The  which  Diod6rus  gives  as  having  been 

squadron  of  Dionysius,   which  Iphi-  sentby  Dionysius,  seems  to  me  neither 

kratte    captured    on    the    coast    of  genuine  nor  even  plausible. 

Korkyra,  was  coming  to  the  aid  and  3  Tinueus,   Fragm.   67,  ed.   Didot ; 

at  the  request  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  ap.  Athenieum,  vi.  pp.  264—272. 

then  at  war  with  Athens  (Xenoph.  *  Diod6r.  xvi.  57 ;  compare  Demos- 

Hellen.  vi.  2,  88).    It  was  therefore  a  then.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 
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Phayllus  carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  both  the  Boeotians 
and  Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by  Dioddros  to  have  lost 
several  battles.  But  it  is  certaui  that  the  general  result  was  not 
unfavourable  to  him,  that  he  kept  possession  of  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotia,  and  that  his  power  remained  without  substantial 
diminution.^ 

The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  transferred 
B.0. 362—  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  a  portion  both  of  the 
^^-  Phokian  and  Theban  troops  went  to  co-operate.    The 

War  in  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length  opened  their  campaign 

nlsc^tiie  against  Megalopolis,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
at^^*  as  having  been  debated  before  the  Athenian  public 
Megalopolis  assembly.  Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  formed 
enceof^^  some  months  before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the 
Thebes.  maximum  of  his  power,  and  when  Th§bes  was 
supposed  to  be  in  danger ;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his 
defeat  and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for  the  time, 
were  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  interference  of  Athens,  and 
when  the  Thebans  had  their  hands  comparatively  free.  Moreover, 
the  Theban  division  which  had  been  sent  into  Asia  under 
Pammen^s  a  year  or  two  before,  to  assist  Artabazus,  may  now  be 
presumed  to  have  returned ;  especially  as  we  know  that  no  very 
long  time  afterwards  Artabazus  appears  as  completely  defeated 
by  the  Persian  troops,  expelled  from  Asia,  and  constrained  to 
take  refuge,  together  with  his  brother-in-law  Memnon,  under  the 
protection  of  Philip.*  The  Megalopolitans  had  sent  envoys  to 
entreat  aid  from  Athens,  imder  the  apprehension  that  Thebes 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist  them.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Athens  would  have  granted  their  prayer,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  Demosthenes ;  but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become 
strong  enough  to  uphold  with  their'  own  force  their  natural 
allies  in  Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Lacedssmonian  army  under  king 
Archidamus  invaded  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a  competent 
force  was  soon  brought  together  to  oppose  them ;  furnished  paitly 
by  the  Argeians — ^who  had  been  engaged  during  the  preceding  year 
in  a  border  warfare  with  Sparta,  and  had  experienced  a  partial 
defeat  at  Orneae^ — partly  by  the  Sikyonians  and  Messenians, 
1  Diod6r.  xvi  87,  sa       9  Dioddr.  xvi.  52.       »  Diod6r.  xvL  34. 
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who  came  in  full  muster.    Besides  this,  the  forces  on  both  sides 
from  Boeotia  and  Phokis  were  transferred  to  Pelopon-  3  ^  ^^^ 
n^sus.  TheThebans  sent  4000  foot  and  500  horse,  under  S6i! 
Eephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis ;  while  the  Spartans  Hofltffittos 
not  only  recalled  their  own  troops  from  Phokis,  but  also  ^Sverei.* 
procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  auit— peace 
Phayllus,  and  160  Thessalian  horse  from  Lykophron,  — autono- 
the  expelled  despot  of  Pherse.  Archidamus  received  his  JJp<^^®^ 
reinforcements,  and  got  together  his  aggregate  forces,  again  re- 
earlier  than  the  enemy.     He  advanced  first  into  ^^S'""®^ 
Arcadia,  where  he  posted  himself  near  Mantineia,  thus  cutting 
off   the   Argeians    from    Megalopolis;   he   next   invaded    the 
territory  of  Argos,  attacked  Omese,  and  defeated  the  Argeians 
in  a  partial  action.    Presently  the  Thebans  arrived,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  their  Argeian  and  Arcadian  allies.    The  united 
force  was  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  LacedaBmonians ;  but 
such  superiority  was  counterbalanced  by  the  bad  discipline  of  the 
Thebans,  who  had  sadly  declined  on  this  point  during  the  in- 
terval of  ten  years  since  the  death  of  Epameinondas.    A  battle 
ensued,  partially  advantageous  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  while  the 
Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home  to  their  neighbouring 
cities.     The  Lacedsemonians  also,  having  ravaged  a  portion  of 
Arcadia,  and  stormed  the  Arcadian  town  of  Helissus,  presently 
recrossed  their  own  frontier  and  returned  to  Sparta.    They  left 
however  a  division  in  Arcadia  under  Anaxander,  who,  engaging 
with  the  Thebans  near  Telphusa,  was  worsted  with  great  loss  and 
made  prisoner.     In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans  were 
successively  victorious ;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.    With  such  balanced  and  undecided  success  was 
the  war  carried  on,  until  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  proposed 
and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis.    Either  formally,  or  by 
implication,  they  were  forced  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  that 
city ;  thus  abandoning,  for  the  time  at  least,  their  aggressive 
purposes,   which    Demosthenes  had   combated   and   sought  to 
frustrate  before  the  Athenian  assembly.    The  Thebans  on  their 
side  returned  home,  having  accomplished  their  object  of  protect- 
ing Megalopolis  and  Messene ;  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
Phokian  allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home  also.^ 
1  Diod6r.  xid.  89. 
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The  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  had  doubtless 
B.O.  861—  slackened  during  this  episode  in  Peloponn^us ;  but  it 
350.  still  went  on,  in  a  series  of  partial  actions,  on  the  river 

lU-success  Eephissus,  at  Eordneia,  at  Abae  in  Phokis,  and  near 
^^^^^'  the  Lokrian  town  of  Naryx.  For  the  most  part,  the 
BoBotinr-  Phokians  are  said  to  have  been  worsted ;  and  their 
PhayiiuB,  commander  Phayllus  presently  died  of  a  painful 
ceeded  by  disease — the  suitable  punishment  (in  the  point  of  view 
Fhaiakus.  of  a  Grecian  historian^)  for  his  sacrilegious  deeds. 
He  left  as  his  successor  Phalsekus,  a  young  man,  son  of  Onomar- 
chus,  under  the  guardianship  and  advice  of  an  experienced 
friend  named  Mnaseas.  But  Mnaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night, 
defeated,  and  slain,  by  the  Thebans  ;  while  Phalsekus,  left  to  his 
own  resources,  was  defeated  in  two  battles  near  Chaeroneia,  and 
was  unable  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging  a  large  part  of 
the  Phokian  territory .^ 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years'  Sacred  War 

B  0  360—       ^^y  ^^^°^  ^^®  meagre  annals  of  Dioddrus,  whose  warm 

349.  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  religious  side  of  the  question 

The  The-        seems  to  betray  him  into  exaggeration  of  the  victories 

«™?i^    oi  the  Thebans,  or  at  least  into  some  omission  of 

money  from  ,    i        .  -r-i  .        <.  i 

the  Persian    counter-balancing  reverses.    For,  in  spite  of  these  suc- 

^'  cessive  victories,  the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down, 

but  remained  in  possession  of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus ; 
moreover  the  Thebans  became  so  tired  out  and  impoverished  by 
the  war,  that  they  confined  themselves  presently  to  desultory  in- 
cursions and  skirmishes.*  Their  losses  fell  wholly  upon  their 
own  citizens  and  their  own  funds ;  while  the  Phokians  fought 
with  foreign  mercenaries  and  with  the  treasures  of  the  temple.* 
The  increasing  poverty  of  the  Thebans  even  induced  them  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary  aid,  which 
drew  from  him  a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he  was  at  this  time 
organizing  a  fresh  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one  preceding 

1  Diod6r.  xvi.  88.  <nv  aKpofioKia-fiol  fuiv  koX  xwpa«  Karaifto- 

2  Diod6r.  xvi.  88,  39.  fiaX  avveoTiiaaVt  wpi^eii  Si  Kara  tovtov 

3  Dioddr.  xvi.  40.  cirt  6c  rovruv,  Oi}«  rbi'  iviavrhv  (361-350  B.C,  according 
fiaXoi,  KOLfjivovrei  t^  irphi  4fioKtiv  fl-oXefKfi,  to  the  chronology  of  Diod6rus)  ov  avv- 
Koi  xpiIM'<)^rwi'  airopov/yievoi,  irpecr/ieis  ef^-  9Tt\t<r6ii<Tav. 

irtfi^/av  irpof  rov  rStv  lltp<n>v  paaiKea,  *  Isokratds,  Orat.  V.  (ad  Philipp.)  8. 

.     .     .     rots  d«  Boiurois  ical  rot?  4tti>Kev*    61. 
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failure,  be  required  Grecian  soldiers  as  much  as  the  Greeks 
required  his  money*  Hence  we  shall  see  presently  that  the 
Thebans  were  able  to  send  him  an  equivalent 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and  Arcadian 
frontier,  the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part.    Their  B.a362— 
struggle  with  Philip  had  been  becoming  from  month  ^^ 
to  month  more  serious  and  embarrassing.  By  occupying  increaaed 
in  time  the  defensible  pass  of  Thermopylae,  they  had   J^^^dabte 
indeed  prevented  him  both  from  crushing  the  Phokians  S^i"^®  **' 
and  from  meddling  with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece.  Aiann' 
But  the  final  battle,  wherein  he  had  defeated  Onomar-  ni^'^berins 
chus,  had  materially  increased  both  his  power  and  JgJ^P?®  ♦ 
his  military  reputation.    The  numbers  on  both  sides  the  Grecian 
were  very  great ;  the  result  was  decisive,  and  ruinous  '^®^^*^- 
to    the    vanquished ;    moreover,    we    cannot    doubt    that   the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military  improvements  and 
manoeuvres  which  Philip  had  been  gradually  organizing  since  his 
accession,  was  now  exhibited  in  formidable  efficiency.    The  king 
of  Macedon  had  become  the  ascendant  soldier  and  potentate 
hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grecian  world,  exciting  fears,  or 
hopes,  or  both  at  once,  in  every  city  throi^hout  its  limits.     In 
the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  his  oration  against 
Aristokrates  (delivered  between  midsummer,  352  B.C.,  and  mid- 
summer, 351  B.C.),  we  discern  evident  marks  of  the  terrors  which 
Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year  after  his  repulse  from 
Thermopylae,  to  reflecting  Grecian  politicians.    "  It  is  impossible 
for  Athens  (says  the  orator  ^)  to  provide  any  land  force  competent 
to  contend  in  the  field  against  that  of  Philip." 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable  acti- 
vity were  already  everywhere  felt ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  chosen  Greeks, 
whom  he  had  assembled  round  him  ^ — especially  the  lochages  or 
front-rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspistae.  Moreover, 
the  excellent  cavalry  of  Thessaly  became  embodied  from  hence- 
forward as  an  element  in  the  Macedonian  army  ;  since  Philip  had 

1  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  46,  s.    17  (dMiyered  in  350  B.C.). 

26  (352—361  B.C.),>       ....  .     .     .    ot  ii  6^  irept  avrbv  ovt«?  feVoi 

Compare    Pmlippic.  iii.  p.    124,  S.     km  irc^ercupoi  86$<Uf  fuv  ixovviv  u«  eio-t 

63.  dav/xoo-Toi  #tal  ovyKiKpoTtifjiivoi  rd  tov 

2  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23,  s.    iroXep«v,  &c. 
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acquired  unbounded  ascendency  in  that  country,  from  bis  ex- 
pulsion of  tbe  Phersean  despots  and  tbeir  auxiliaries  tbe  Pbokians. 
Tbe  pbilo-Macedonian  party  in  the  Thessalian  cities  bad  con- 
stituted him  federal  chief  (or  in  some  sort  Tagus)  of  the  country, 
not  only  enrolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies,  but  also  placing 
at  his  disposal  the  customs  and  market-dues,  which  formed  a 
standing  common  fund  for  supporting  the  Thessalian  collective 
administration.^  The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  payment  of 
bis  foreign  troops,  and  prosecution  of  his  military  enterprises, 
were  thus  materially  increased. 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land  force,  Philip  had  now  become 
B.C.  361.  master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power  also.  During 
Philip  ao*  ^®  early  years  of  the  war,  though  he  had  taken  not 
quires  a  only  Amphipolis  but  also  all  the  Athenian  possessions 
abienavia  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  yet  the  exports  from  his 
Enportanoe  territory  had  been  interrupted  by  the  naval  force  of 
of  the  Gulf  Athens,  so  as  to  lessen  seriously  the  produce  of  his 
tohjSo^^  export  duties.^  But  he  had  now  contrived  to  get 
J^!j2§^jjg  together  a  suflBlcient  number  of  armed  ships  and 
annoy  the  privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such  damage  from  him- 
commerce  self,  at  least  to  retaliate  it  upon  Athens.  Her  navy 
and  coast,  indeed  was  still  incomparably  superior,  but  the  lan- 
guor and  remissness  of  her  citizens  refused  to  bring  it  out  with 
efficiency  ;  while  Philip  had  opened  for  himself  a  new  avenue  to 
maritime  power  by  his  acquisition  of  Pherae  and  Pagasae,  and  by 
establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Magnates  and  their  territory, 
round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  That,  gulf  (now 
known  by  the  name  of  Yolo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  for 
Thessalian  trade ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  along  the  line  of 
Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and  harbourless.'  The  naval  force 
belonging  to  Pherae  and  its  seaport  Pagasae  was  very  considerable, 
and  had  been  so  even  from  the  times  of  the  despots  Jason  and 

1  Demosthente  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  o-crai. 
657,  s.  ISS  (352— S61  B.C.) :  also  Demos-        s  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 

then.  Olpth.  i.  p.  16,  s.  23  (849  B.C.).  657,  s.  131—133  (352—351  B.C.):   com- 

i^Kovov  6   cyuye  riymv  ujs  ov8i  rovs  pare  Isokrat^,  Orat.  V.  (ad  Philipp.) 

Ktft,€vai  Koi  rai   ayoods    en    dwo-oicv  S.  5. 

avry  Kapirov<r6<u  •  ra  yap  kolvol  to.  Ber-         8  Xonoph.  Hellen.  V.  4,  56  ;  Hermip- 

raAnDi'  airh  tovtwv  deoi  oioiKtlv,  ov  4iAiir-  pus  ap.  AthensBum,  i.  p.  27.    About 

vov  Aa/i/idveiv  •  ei  8i  tovtmv  airoareprt-  the  lucrative  commerce  in  the  Gulf,  in 

^o-erot  tS}v  xP^fULTtay,  el«  (rrtvoy  Ko/ui-g  reference  to  Demetrias  and  Thebee 

TO.  rrii  Tpo^nf  TOis  ^eVoif  avr^  KaraaTtf  Phthidtides,  see  Livy,  xxxix.  25. 
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Alexander ;  ^  at  one  moment  painfully  felt  even  by  Athens.  All 
these  ships  now  passed  into  the  service  of  Philip,  together  with 
the  dues  on  export  and  import  levied  round  the  Pagaseean  Gulf, 
the  command  of  which  he  further  secured  by  erecting  suitable 
fortifications  on  the  Magnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison 
in  Pagasae.*  Such  additional  naval  means,  combined  with  what 
he  already  possessed  at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere,  made  him 
speedily  annoying,  if  not  formidable,  to  Athens,  even  at  sea. 
His  triremes  showed  themselves  everywhere,  probably  in  small 
and  rapidly  moving  squadrons.  He  levied  large  contributions  on 
the  insular  allies  of  Athens,  and  paid  the  costs  of  war  greatly  out 
of  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  ^gean.  His  squadrons 
made  incursions  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
carrying  off  several  Athenian  citizens  as  prisoners.  They  even 
stretched  southward  as  far  as  Gtersestus,  the  southern  promontory 
of  Euboea,  where  they  not  only  fell  in  with  and  captured  a 
lucrative  squadron  of  corn-ships,  but  also  insulted  the  coast  of 
Attica  itself  in  the  opposite  bay  of  Marathon,  towing  off  as  a 
prize  one  of  the  sacred  triremes.^    Such  was  the  mischief  success- 


.  1  Demosthends  cont.  Polykl.  p.  1207 ; 
De  CoronA  TrieTarchic&,  p.  1230; 
Diod6r.  xy.  95 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 
II. 

2  Demosthends,  Olynth.  i.  p.  16,  s. 
23.  Kol  yap  Ilayaordf  airaireii'  avrtfi/ 
eio-ii'  ei^T}0i(r^i^oi  (the  Theaaalians  re- 
demand  the  place  from  Philip),  #tai 
Maymtatai/  KtKut\vKa<rt.  rttxiCtiv.  In 
Olyntn.  ii.  p.  21,  s.  11  it  stanos-^ical  yap 
vvv  eliriv  iiffritfuirfitvoi,  Hayatras  aTrairtlVf 
Koi  Trepl  Maynvo'ias  Xoyov;  nottivBaui. 
I  take  the  latter  expression  to  state 
the  fact  with  more  strict  precision; 
the  Thessalians  passed  a  vote  to 
remonstrate  with  Philip;  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  aetttally  hindered 
him.  And  if  he  afterwards  "gave  to 
them  Magnesia,"  as  we  are  told  in 
a  later  oration  delivered  in  344  b.c. 
(Philippic  ii.  p.  71,  s.  24),  he  probably 
gave  it  with  reserve  of  the  fortified 
posts  to  himself ;  since  we  know  that 
his  ascendency  over  Thessaly  was  not 
onlv  not  relaxed,  but  became  more 
violent  and  compressive. 

The  value  which  the  Macedonian 
kings  always  continued  to  set,  from 
this  time  forward,  upon  Magnesia  and 
the  recess  of  the  Pagasnan  Gulf,  is 
shown  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 


Demetrias  in  that  important  position 
by  Demetrius  Poliorketds,  about  sixty 
years  afterwards.  Demetrias,  Ghalkis, 
and  Ck>rinth  came  to  be  considered  the 
most  commanding  positions  in  Greece. 

This  fine  bay,  with  the  fertile 
territory  lying  on  its  shores  under 
Mount  Peiion,  is  well  described  by 
Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  ch.  41,  p.  373  seqq. 
I  doubt  whether  either  Ulpian  (ad 
Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  24)  or 
Colonel  Leake  (p.  381)  are  borne  out 
in  supposing  that  there  was  any  tavm 
called  Magnesia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf.  None  such  is  mentioned  either 
by  Strabo  or  by  Skylax;  and  I 
apprehend  that  the  passages  above 
cited  from  Demosthends  mean  Magnesia 
the  region  iDb&hit&d  by  the  Magnates; 
as  in  Demosthenes  cont.  Neieram,  p. 
1882,  8. 141. 

3  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  46,  s. 
25.  8tl  yap,  ij^ovTOi  iKttvov  vavrucbv, 
«cal  raxeiwv  rpirfpav  iffuvt  oirox  aa4>aXiStt 
n  ivva§ui  irX^p-— p.  49,  8.^  38.  irpwrov 
liivy  TW  fiiyiOTou  tS>v  iKtivov  irjipiav 
a^MfiT^at<r$€ '  eerrt  fi'  ofrros  tij  ;  airo^Twi» 
VfLeriptav  vfuv  iroAe/xei  avft^Ldxt^v,  aymv 
KOLi  ^ifMov  Tovs  irAcoi^a«  ttiv  doAaTTav. 
eiretra,  ri  vpbs  roHrtf  ;  tov  irdoxciv  avrol 
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fully  inflicted  by  the  flying  squadrons  of  Philip,  though  Athens 
had  probably  a  considerable  number  of  cruisers  at  sea,  and  cer- 
tainly a  far  superior  number  of  ships  at  home  in  Peirseus.  Her 
commerce  and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and  endangered  ; 
her  insular  allies  suffered  yet  more.  Euboea  especially,  the 
nearest  and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  Pagassean  Gulf  and  the  southern  coast 
of  Phthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate  reach  not  only  of 
Philip's  marauding  vessels,  but  also  of  his  political  intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more  and  more 
B.0. 361.  ^°  ^^^  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians. 
Phiii  Though  they  had  begun  it  in  the  hope  of  punishing 

carries  on  him  for  his  duplicity  in  appropriating  Amphipolis, 
^aw—  *^®y  ^*^  ^^^  themselves  the  losers  by  the  capture  of 
i»i»^trtaie8  Pydna,  Potidsea,  Meth6n8,  &c. ;  and  they  were  now 
Thr^an  thrown  upon  the  defensive,  without  security  for  their 
princes.  maritime  allies,  their  commerce,  or  their  coasts.^  The 
intelligence  of  these  various  losses  and  insults  endured  at  sea,  in 
spite  of  indisputable  maritime  preponderance,  called  forth  at 
Athens  acrimonious  complaints  against  the  generals  of  the  state, 
and  exaggerated  outbursts  of  enmity  against  Philip.^  That  prince, 
having  spent  a  few  months,  after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae, 
in  Thessaly,  and  having  so  far  established  his  ascendency  over 
that  country  that  he  could  leave  the  completion  of  the  task  to  his 
officers,  pushed  with  his  characteristic  activity  into  Thrace.  He 
there  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native  princes, 
expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing  others,  and  extending 
his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all.'  Among  these  princes  were 
probably  Kersobleptes  and  Amadokus;   for  Philip  carried  his 


KOKw  t$u  y€vi^<reaf€,  ovx  wairep  rhu  va-  49.     opAv  t^v  fikv  apjfyv  rov  rrokifioy  ye- 

^\66vra  xf>6vov  et?  A^/xvov  km  'I/xSpov  yeinj/Arfiajv  ntpi  rov  riiitapiia-atrBtu  ♦lAiw- 

iftfiaXlav  aixfiaAwrovs  iroXtras  v^ercpov?  nov,  rifv  6i  tcXcvtiji/  olcrav  ifSn  vnip  rov 

<^«T*  eywv,  irp6s  ry  Ttp<u<rr&  ra  irXoZa  fiii  iroBtlv  KtucSt^  iuro  ♦tXt'irirov.  (Between 

<rvkXafi<av  afivBrira  xprip^ar  «fcXc{c,  ra  midstunmer,  862,  and  midstunmer,  351 

rcAcvraia  €«  Mopotfufa  dW^i;,  koX  t^v  B.C.). 

Upav  awb  7^9  x*«pa«  vx<t*  iytav  rpiinpn,  3  Demosthenfts  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

&c.                                 ^  eeO,  9.  144,  p.  666,  8.  180.    AW  6  (jJAkt- 

We  can  hardly  be  certain  that  the  ra  ioKwv  vvv  iftuv  ix'^ph^  tlvai  «iAiiriro« 

Sacred  Trireme  thns  taken  was  either  oifroai,  &c.  (this  hanuagne  also  between 

the  Paralus  or  the  Salaminia ;  there  midsummer,  362,  and  midsummer,  361 

may  have  been  other  sacred  triremes  B.C.). 

besides  these  two.  8  ]>emosth6n6s,  Olynth.  i.  p.  18,  s. 

1  Demosthenes,  PhiUppic.  i.  p.  62,  s.  18. 
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aggressions  to  the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese. 

In  November,  352  B.a,  intelligence  reached  Athens  that  he  was 
in  Thrace  besieging  Heraeon  Teichos,  a  place  so  near  He  bedeges 
to  the  Chersonese  1  that  the  Athenian  possessions  and  TeichaB- 
colonists  in  that   peninsula  were    threatened  with   aiannst 
considerable  danger.    So  great  were  the  alarm  and    decree  U 
excitement  caused  by  this  news,  that  a  vote  was  ^^^^^^^ 
immediately  passed  in  the  pubHc  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet:  Philip 
fleet  of  forty  triremes,  to  man  it  with   Athenian  the  fleet  b 
citizens,  all  persons  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five  being  made  °***  '^^ 
liable  to  serve  on  the  expedition,  and  to  raise  sixty  talents  by  a 
direct  property-tax.    At  first  active  steps  were  taken  to  accelerate 
the  armament.     Bat  before  the  difficulties  of  detail  could  be 
surmounted ;  before  it  could  be  determined,  amidst  the  general 
aversion  to  personal  service,  what  citizens  should  go  abroad,  and 
how  the    burden  of  trierarchy   should   be   distributed,    fresh 
messengers  arrived  from  the  Chersonese,  reporting  first   that 
Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that  he  was  actually  dead.'     The 
last-mentioned  report  proved  false ;  but  the  sickness  of  Philip 
was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to  have  been  severe  enough  to 
cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  military  operations.    Though 
the  opportunity  became  thus   only  the  more  favourable   for 
attacking  Philip,  yet  the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the 

1  Demosthends,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29,  s.  or  menace  so  powerful  a  dty  as  Perin- 

5  (delivered  in  the  latter  half  of  360  thus— thoush  he  did  so  ten  years  after- 

B.a).  wards  (Dioa6r.  xvi.  74). 

.  .  .  airriyy4\Bii   *i\i.inrot  vfuv  iv        I  cannot  think  that  we  know  where 

BpoKjit  rpirov   ^    riraprov    €to9  tovti,  'Hpotoi'  T«txo«    was    situated,    except 

'Hpaioi/  Teixos  voKuifutSiv.   t6t«  roivw  that  it  was  in  Thrace,  and  near  the 


This  Thrac&n  expedition  of  Philip  a  Demosthente,  Olynth.  iii  pp.  29, 80. 
villuded  to  also  in  Demosthenes,  m  -yap  tfyyiKBi^  4ttXiiriro9  aaVevStv  ^ 
Olynth.  i.  p.  13,  s.  13)  stands  fixed  to    rc^veox  (^A9e  yap  aft^orepa),  &C.   These 


the  date  of  November,  352  B.C.,  on  reports  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 

reasonably  good  grounds.  Philip  in  Thrace  are  alluded  to  in  the 

That  the  to\vn  or  fortress  called  first  Philippic,  p.    48,    s.    14.      The 

'Hpaiov  Teixo?  ^^  near  to  the  Cher-  expedition  of  Philip  threatening  the 

sonese     cannot    be    doubted.      The  Chersonese,  and  the  vote  passed  by 

commentators  identify  it  with  'Hpaiov.  the  Athenians  when  they  first  heard  of 

mentioned    by    Herodotus    (iv.    00)  this  expedition,  are  also  alluded  to  in 

as  being  near  Peilnthus.     But  this  the  first  Philippic,  p.  44,  s.  20,  p.  61,  s. 

hypothesis   is   open   to  much  doubt.  46.    «cai  v/Mif^  av  iv  Xep^vyi<rtf  trveyitrBt 

'Kpaiov  Teixos  is  not  quite  the  same  as  ^iXtiriroi'.  cxeio-c  fioiiStiv  i^nj^tfto^e,  &c. 

'Hoalov ;  nor  was  the  latter  place  very  When  Philip  waa  besieging  'KftMv 

near  to  the  Chersonese;  nor  would  Teixof,  he  was  said  to  be  cv  Xeppo- 

Philip  be  yet  in  a  condition  to  provoke  n^oY. 


soo 
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fear  of  further  immediate  danger,  relapsed  into  their  former 
languor,  and  renounced  or  postponed  their  intended  armament 
After  passing  the  whole  ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the  month  of  September,  351,  to 
despatch  to  Thrace  a  feeble  force  under  the  mercenary  chief 
CharidSmus — ten  triremes,  without  any  soldiers  aboard,  and  with 
no  more  than  five  talents  in  money.^ 
At  this  time  CharidSmus  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  could  raise  and  maintain  a 
mercenary  band  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  valour. 
His  friends  confidently  averred  before  the  Athenian 
assembly  that  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting 
down  Philip  and  conquering  Amphipolis.'  One  of 
gjj^gj^y  these  partisans,  AristokratSs,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
—speech  propose  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  ensuring  inviola- 
feyi^ot-  bility  to  his  person,  and  enacting  that  any  one  who 
^Jjj^j^  killed  him  should  be  seized  wherever  found  in  the 
territory  of  Athens  or  her  allies.  This  proposition 
was  attacked  judicially  by  an  accuser  named  EuthyklSs,  who 
borrowed  a  memorable  discourse  from  the  pen  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness  and  reported  death  of  Philip, 
which  ought  to  have  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
Athenians  by  exposing  to  them  their  enemy  during  a 
moment  of  peculiar  weakness,  proved  rather  an  opiate, 
exaggerating  their  chronic  lethargy,  and  cheating 
them  into  a  belief  that  no  further  efforts  were  needed. 
That  belief  appears  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  the 
leading,  best-known,  and  senior  speakers,  those  who 
gave  the  tone  to  the  public  assembly,  and  who  were 
principally  relied  upon  for  advice.  These  men — 
probably  Eubulus  at  their  head,  and  Phokion,  so 
constantly  named  as  general,  along  with  him— either 
did  not  feel,  or  could  not  bring  themselves  to  proclaim,  the 
painful  necessity  of  personal  military  service  and  increased 
taxation.  Though  repeated  debates  took  place  on  the  insults 
offered  to  Athens  in  her  maritime  dignity,  and  on  the  sufferings 

1  Demosthen.  Olynth.  iiL  p.  80,  ft  6.  midsammer,  851  ac,  seems  to  have 

'^  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  been  prior  to  Noyember,  852  B.C.,  when 

625.  s.  14.  pp.  682,  683.    This  oration,  the  news  reached  Athens  that  Philip 

deliyered  between  midsummer,  352,  and  was  besieging  'Hpotor  Teixof . 
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of  those  allies  to  whom  she  owed  protection— combined  with 
accusations  against  the  generals,  and  complaints  of  the  inefficiency 
of  such  mercenary  foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  commission  but 
never  paid — still  the  recognized  public  advisers  shrank  from 
appeal  to  the  dormant  patriotism  or  personal  endurance  of  the 
citizens.  The  serious  but  indispensable  duty  which  they  thus 
omitted  was  performed  for  them  by  a  younger  competitor,  far 
beneath  them  in  established  footing  and  influence — Demosthenes, 
now  about  thirty  years  old — in  an  harangue  known  as  the  flrst 
Philippic. 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man  as  a  public 
adviser  in  the  assembly.  In  his  first  parliamentary  b.o.  S51~ 
harangue  two  years  before  ^  he  had  begun  to  inculcate 
on  his  countrymen  the  general  lesson  of  energy  and 
self-reliance,  and  to  remind  them  of  that  which  the 
comfort,  activity,  and  peaceful  refinement  of  Athenian 
life  had  a  constant  tendency  to  put  out  of  sight : — That  the  City, 


Philippic  of 

Demos- 
thenes, 852 


1 1  adopt  the  date  accepted  by  most 
critics,  on  the  authority  of  Dionpins  of 
Halikarnassns,  to  the  first  Philippic ; 
the  archonship  of  Aristoddmus,  852— 
351  B.C.  It  belongs,  I  think,  to  the 
latter  half  of  that  year. 

The  statements  of  XHonysins  bearing 
on  this  oration  have  been  much  called 
in  question,  to  a  certain  extent  with 
good  reason,  in  what  he  states  about 
the  sixth  Philippic  (ad  Ammsum,  p. 
736X  What  he  calls  the  sixth  is  in 
reality  the  J^fth  in  his  own  enumera- 
tion, coming  next  after  the  first  Phi- 
lippic and  the  three  Olynthiacs.  To 
the  Oraiio  de  Pace,  which  is  properly 
the  sixth  in  his  enumeration,  he  as- 
signs no  ordinal  number  wnateyer. 
What  is  still  more  perplexing,  he 
gives  as  the  initial  words  of  what  he 
calls  the  sixth  Philippic  certain  words 
which  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  flrst 
Philippic,  immediately  after  the  finan- 
cial scheme  read  by  ]>emo8thends  to 
the  people,  the  words— &  fUv  ijfMis,  & 
avSpt^  'ABifvaioif  StSvvi^lJLeBa  tifottv,  ravi^ 
iarCv  (Philipp.  i.  p.  48).  If  this  were 
correct,  we  should  have  to  diride  the 
first  Philippic  into  two  parts,  and  re- 
cognize the  latter  part  (after  the  words 
&  fikv  i)/Mif)  as  a  separate  and  later 
oration.  Some  critics,  among  them 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  agree  so  far  with  Diony- 
sius  as  to  separate  the  latter  part  from 


the  former,  and  to  view  it  as  a  portion 
of  some  later  oration.  I  follow  the 
more  common  opinion,  accepting  the 
oration  as  one.  There  is  a  confusion 
either  in  the  text  or  the  afibmation 
of  Dionysius,  which  has  never  yet 
been,  perhaps  cannot  be,  satisfactorily 
cleared  up. 

B5hnecke  (in  his  Forschnngen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen  Bedner,  p. 
222  seq.)  has  gone  into  a  full  and  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  first  Philippic 
and  all  the  controversy  respecting  it. 
He  rejects  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
altogether.  He  considers  that  the 
oration  as  it  stands  now  is  one  whole, 
but  delivered  three  years  later  than 
DionysiuJs  asserts  ;  not  in  351  B.C.,  but 
in  the  spring  of  848  B.C..  after  the 
three  Olynthiacs,  and  a  little  before 
the  fall  of  Olynthus.  He  notices 
various  chronological  matters  (in  my 
judgment  none  of  them  proving  his 
point)  tending  to  show  that  the 
narangue  cannot  have  been  delivered 
so  early  as  351  B.C.  But  I  think  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  oration 
was  spoken  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Olyntnian  war,  and  yet  that  nothine 
is  said  in  it  about  that  war,  and  next 
to  nothing  about  Olynthus  itself,  is 
greater  than  any  of  those  difficulties 
which  Bohnecke  tries  to  make  good 
against  the  earlier  date. 
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as  a  whole,  could  not  maintain  her  security  and  dignity  against 
enemies,  unless  each  citizen  individually,  besides  his  home  duties, 
was  prepared  to  take  his  fair  share,  readily  and  without  evasion  of 
the  hardship  and  cost  of  personal  service  abroad.^  But  he  had  then 
been  called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse  *'De  Symmoriis")  only 
with  the  contingency  of  Persian  hostilities,  possible  indeed,  yet 
neither  near  nor  declared  ;  he  now  renews  the  same  exhortation 
under  more  pressing  exigences.  He  has  to  protect  interests 
already  suffering,  and  to  repel  dishonourable  insults,  becoming 
from  month  to  month  more  frequent,  from  an  indefatigable 
enemy.  Successive  assemblies  have  been  occupied  with  com- 
plaints from  sufferers,  amidst  a  sentiment  of  unwonted  chagrin 
and  helplessness  among  the  public,  yet  with  no  material  conifort 
&om  the  leading  and  established  speakers,  who  content  them- 
selves with  inveighing  against  the  negligence  of  the  mercenaries 
— taken  into  service  by  Athens  but  never  paid — and  with 
threatening  to  impeach  the  generals.  The  assembly,  wearied 
by  repetition  of  topics  promising  no  improvement  for  the  future, 
is  convoked,  probably  to  hear  some  further  instance  of  damage 
committed  by  the  Macedonian  cruisers,  when  Demosthenes, 
breaking  through  the  common  formalities  of  precedence,  rises 
first  to  address  theuL 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens  that  the  herald 
formally  proclaimed  when  a  public  assembly  was  opened,  "  Who 
among  the  citizens  above  fifty  years  old  wishes  to  speak?  and 
after  them,  which  of  the  other  citizens  in  his  turn? "2  Though 
this  old  proclamation  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  habit  still 
remained,  that  speakers  of  advanced  age  and  experience  rose  first 
after  the  debate  had  been  opened  by  the  presiding  magistrates. 
But  the  relations  of  Athens  with  Philip  had  been  so  often 
discussed,  that  all  these  men  had  already  delivered  their  senti- 
ments and  exhausted  their  recommendations.  "Had  their 
recommendations  been  good,  you  need  not  have  been  now 
debating  the  same  topic  over  again,"'  says  Demosthenes  as  an 

1  Demosthends,  De  Symmor.  p.  182,  vavro   .    .   .   eiret6^  bi  mpX  &v  iroAAeuci? 

8.  IS.  tipnKaa-iv-  odroi  trportpov  avftpaCve^  koI 

*^  JSschinds  cont.  Ktesiphont  p.  806.  vvvi  <rKOir«iy^  ^yovitai  xal  irpwro? 

8  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  init.  ...  ayatrras  eticdruf  av  ^(rvyy^a^i^f  rv-y- 

ei  /xev  irepl  icaivov  rivos  irpdyftarpt  irpov-  x^*'*^*'  *    *^  Y^    ^'^    '''^v   irapeknkv96TO^ 

TttfcTo  kiytiv,  iwivyiiv  av  ewf  oi  irXet>  xP^'^'^v  tcl  6eoi^a  o^oi  <n;vej3ovAcvo'av, 

o-Tot  Twy  etw9orwt'  yFWfti}v  dire^-  cv6ip  av  v/UMf  vvv  e6et  fiovktv«<r0ai. 
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apology  for  standing  forward  out  of  his  turn  to  produce  his  own 
views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party- 
sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  so  plain-spoken  in  ^^murka 
comments  on  the  past  as  well  as  in  demands  for  the  andreoom- 
future,  that  they  would  hardly  have  been  proposed  of  the  first 
except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with  the  ideal  of  the  s^^jS^ni- 
Periklean  foretime,  f«.ynili«.r  to  him  from  his  study  of  ments  on 
Thucydides.      In   explicit   language,    Demosthen^  apathy  of 
throws  the  blame  of  the  public   misfortunes,  not  *^ep«opi«- 
simply  on  the  past  advisei'S  and  generals  of  the  people,  but  also 
on  the  people  liiemselves.^    It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that 
he  starts,  as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  improvement 
Athens  contended  formerly  with  honour  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  and  now  also  she  will  exchange  disgrace  for  victory  in 
her  war  against  Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually  will  shake  off 
their  past  inertness  and  negligence,  each  of  them  henceforward 
becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share  of  personal  duty  in 
the  common  cause.    Athens  had  undergone  enough  humiliation, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  teach  her  this  lesson.    She  might  learn 
it  further  from  her  enemy  Philip  himself,  who  had  raised  himself 
from  small  beginnings,  and  heaped  losses  as  well  as  shame  upon 
her,  mainly  by  his  own  personal  energy,  perseverance,  and  ability ; 
while  the  Athenian  citizens  had  been  hitherto  so  backward  as 
individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that  even  if  a  lucky 
turn  of  fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them  Amphipolis,  they 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it.^    Should  the  rumour  prove 
true  that  this  Philip  was  dead,  they  would  soon  make  for  them- 
selves another  Philip  equally  troublesome. 

After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past  apathy  of  the 
citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change  of  disposition  as  indispen- 
sable, Demosthenes  proceeds  to  specify  the  particular  acts  whereby 
such  change  ought  to  be  manifested.    He  entreats  them  not  to  be 

1  DemoBthends,  Philippic,  L  pp.  40T%uv  ovSiv  cxa^rof  inuljvtivikirifmv,  rhv 

■ovvrtav  viJMv  KojcStt  ra  irpayiuLra  cx*^ *        Compare  the  previous  hawmgue,  De 

ciret  rot.  <i  vdv0'  &  irpoo^xc  nparrSyruv  Syxninoriis,  p.  182,  S.  18. 
oiirwf  elxev,  oi/S'  av  ikwU  ^y  oairdL  fitkrua         3  Demostnends,  PhUippio  i.  p.  48,  S. 

ytvio^Mf  &C.    Again,  p.  42.     ay  roiwv  15.     wf  ik  vvv  cxc^'t  ovo«  titovrtav  rSiV 

xai  vfMif  cirl  rqf  roiavn}«  c^cAjf<n|rc  ye-  icflupwy  'A/i^iiroXiy  li^wrBtu  SvvaiarB'  ay, 

vivBax,   yviifuit    vvv,    iircij^ircp    ov  anrifnyiiiivoi,    xol  roif    irap«uriccvatc  KoX 

npoTtpov    .    .    .    ical  irav<n|9^c  avrht  roif  yv»itM,f, 
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startled  by  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  but  to  bear  him  patiently  to 
the  end:  It  is  the  result  of  his  own  meditations  :  other  citizens 
may  have  better  to  propose  ;  if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be  found 
to  stand  in  their  way.  What  is  past  cannot  be  helped  ;  nor  is 
extemporaneous  speech  the  best  way  of  providing  remedies  for  a 
difficult  future.^ 

He  advises,  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  be  immedi- 
HeiiifliBteon  ately  put  in  readiness ;  that  the  citizens  shall  firmly 
tha?cUiSM  r®*^^^^®  ^  s®^®  i^  person  on  board,  whenever  the 
8haU  serve  occasion  may  require,  and  that  triremes  and  other 
imf  p?o-°*  vessels  shall  be  specially  fitted  out  for  half  of  the 
Smation  horsemen  of  the  city,  who  shall  serve  personally 
of  an  also.     This  force  is  to  be  kept  ready  to  sail  at  a 

and  mna?  moment's  notice,  and  to  meet  Philip  in  any  of  his 
ment.  sudden  out-marches  to  Chersonfisus,  to  Thermopylae, 

to  Olynthus,  &c.2 

Secondly,  that  a  further  permanent  force  shall  be  set  on  foot 
immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on  active  con- 
tinuous warfare  against.  Philip,  by  harassing  him  in  various 
points  of  his  own  country.  Two  thousand  infantry  and  200 
horse  will  be  sufficient ;  but  it  is  essential  that  one-fourth  part 
— 600  of  the  former  and  50  of  the  latter — shall  be  citizens  of 
Athens.  The  remainder  are  to  be  foreign  mercenaries  ;  ten  swift 
sailing  war  triremes  are  also  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports against  the  naval  force  of  Philip.  The  citizens  are  to  serve 
by  relays,  relieving  each  other ;  every  one  for  a  time  fixed  before- 
hand, yet  none  for  a  very  long  time.'  The  orator  then  proceeds 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  standing  force  for  one  year.  He 
assigns  to  each  seaman  and  to  each  foot  soldier  ten  drachmae  per 
month,  or  two  oboli  per  day  ;  to  each  horseman,  thirty  drachmae 
per  month,  or  one  drachma  (six  oboli)  per  day.  No  difference  is 
made  between  the  Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The  sum 
here  assigned  is  not  full  pay,  but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man's 

1  Demosthends,    Philipp.    L    p.    44.  cx'^*'/  /'^^  kwAvwv  tl  n?  aXAos  cirayye'A- 

.     eireifidv  anavra  a«cov(n7TC,  icpi*  Acrai  n. 
vare — fjL^  nporepov  irpoKattfiaverf   firfi*        This    deprecatory    tone    deserves 

av  i^apxrii  So Kw  Tivi  Katvriv  wapa-  notice,  and  the  dimcnlty  which  the 

a-KevJiv  XAveLVfavapa^eiy pueranpay-  speaker    anticipates   in   obtaining    a 

fuira   ifytC<r6<o'    ov  yap  oi   raj^v    koX  hearing. 

T-iip.epov    elrrovres    /utaAicrTa   ei$    84ov         ^  Dexnosthends,  Philipp.  i.  pp.   44» 

Xiyova-iv,  &C.  45. 

.    .    .    olinu  Tolwv  iyit  ravraktytiv        ^  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  pp.  45, 46. 
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maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  Demosthen^  pledges  himself, 
that  if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the  remainder  of  a 
full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  will  be  made  up  by  what  the  soldiers 
will  themselves  acquire  in  the  war,  and  that,  too,  without  wrong 
done  to  allies  or  neutral  Greeks.  The  total  annual  cost  thus 
incurred  will  be  92  talents  (=  about  ;622,000).  He  does  not  give 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  his  other  armament,  of  50 
triremes,  which  are  to  be  equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  for  emergencies,  but  not  sent  out  on  permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  meeting  such 
additional  cost  of  92  talents.    Here  he  produces  and  His 
reads  to  the  assembly  a  special   financial  scheme,  ^^osi- 
drawn  up  in  writing.    Not  being  actually  embodied  wons. 
in  the  speech,  the  scheme  has  been  unfortunately  lost ;  though 
its  contents  would  help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of 
Demosthen^.^    It  must  have  been  more  or  less  complicated  in 
its  details  ;  not  a  simple  proposition  for  an  eispkora,  or  property- 
tax,  which  would  have  been  announced  in  a  sentence  of  the 
orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for  perma- 
nent service  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes  that  a  formal 
law  be  passed,  making  such  permanent  service  peremptory,  the 
general  in  command  being  held  responsible  for  the  efficient 
employment  of  the  force.^  The  islands,  the  maritime  allies,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  Mgean  would  then  become  secure ;  while 
the  profits  of  Philip  from  his  captures  at  sea  would  be  arrested.* 
The  quarters  of  the  armament  might  be  established,  during  winter 
or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos,  L^mnos,  or  other  adjoining 
islands,  from  whence  they  could  act  at  all  times  against  Philip  on 
his  own  coast ;  while  from  Athens  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  thither 
either  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds  or  during  winter 
— ^the  seasons  usually  selected  by  Philip  for  his  agressions.* 


1  ]>emo8thends,  Philipp.  i.  pp.  48. 
49.     &  S*  virdp^ai  fiei  nap    vfjMVt  ravr 


are  weU  known  to  those  who  have  had 

_.  .        ^. ^    -, ,  to  struggle  with  them  in  the  ^gean 

ifrrlv  ii'yii  yiypeufia.  durinffuiat  season"  (Colonel  Leake, 

a  Demosthenfis,  Philipp.  1.  p.  49,  s.  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  ch. 

87.  42,p.  426). 

3  Demosthends,  Philipp.  1.  p.  49,  s.        The  Etesian  winds,  blowing  from 

88,  80.  the  north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach 

4  Demosthends,  Philipp.  L  pp.  48,  Macedonia  from  Athens. 

49.    *'The  obstinacy  ana  violence  of        Compare  Demosthento,  De  Bebus 

the  Btesian  winds,  in  Jnly  and  August,  Chersonesi,  p.  98,  s.  14. 

9—20 
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The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthen^  affirmed),  in  men, 
Mischleto  of  °^®^®y>  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen,  were  greater  than 
the  past  could  be  found  anywhere  else.  But  hitherto  they  had 
^  waSrof  never  been  properly  employed.  The  Athenians,  like 
SSSmd  ^°  awkward  pugilistB,  waited  for  Philip  to  strike,  and 
by  the  then  put  up  their  hands  to  follow  his  blow.    They 

SJfSid*'^  never  sought  to  look  him  in  the  face,  nor  to  be  ready 
araamentB,  ^i^h  a  good  defensive  system  beforehand,  nor  to 
without  anticipate  him  in  offensive  operations.^  While  their 
citizens.  religious  festivals — the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and 
others — ^were  not  only  celebrated  with  cqstly  splendour,  but  pre- 
arranged with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that  nothing  was  ever 
wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution,  their  military 
force  was  left  without  organization  or  predetermined  system. 
Whenever  any  new  encroachment  of  Philip  was  made  known, 
nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet  it :  fresh  decrees  were  to  be 
voted,  modified,  and  put  in  execution,  for  each  special  occasion  ; 
the  time  for  action  was  wasted  in  preparation ;  and  before  a  force 
could  be  placed  on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execution  had 
passed.^  This  practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to  act  offensively, 
and  then  sending  aid  to  the  point  attacked,  was  ruinous ;  the 
war  must  be  carried  on  by  a  standing  force  put  in  motion  before- 
hand.8 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force  is  one  of  the  main 
points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes ;  the  absolute  necessity 
that  it  shall  consist,  in  large  proportion  at  least,  of  citizens  is 
another.  To  this  latter  point  he  reverts  again  and  again, 
insisting  that  the  foreign  mercenaries — sent  out  to  make  their  pay 
where  or  how  they  could,  and  unaccompanied  by  Athenian 
citizens — were  at  best  useless  and  untrustworthy.  They  did 
more  mischief  to  friends  and  allies,  who  were  terrified  at  the  very 
tidings  of  their  approach,  than  to  the  enemy .^     The  general 

1  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  61,  S.    km  rovroi«  avTi86<m^  inwvfi.€$a  Kai  ircpl 
46.    .     .    .    v/uicir  6i,  vktLOTiiv  Svvofuv    xprnkAnav  nSpov  vicoirovuei',  &c, 
andvTotv  cxovre;,  rpi^petc,  6irXtra$,  iir-         ^  Pemostoends,   Pbilipp.   jL   pp.   48, 


fiends,  Philip^.  1.  p.  60.    iv        Compare 

Sk  rot$  irepl  tov  irokifiov  aroKTO,  jUiSp-  Chersonesi,  p.  92,  S.  11. 

Bnra,  a6piara  airovra.      roiyopovi'  S^ia         4  Demosihends,  Philip]).  L  ^.  46,  S. 

oKi^KSofjitv  Ti  KaXrpiiipdpxovs  KttBLarofuv,  28.     i^  ot  y  avrd  koB*  avrcL  ra  (cvuca 
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unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was  compelled  to  follow 

them  wheresoever  they  chose   to  go,  disregardii^  his  orders 

received  from  the  City.    To  try  him  afterwards  for  that  which  he 

could  not  help  was  unprofitable  disgrace.     But  if  the  troops 

were  regularly  paid ;  if,  besides,  a  considerable  proportion  of 

them  were  Athenian  citizens,  themselves  interested  in  success, 

and  inspectors  of  all  that  was  done,  then  the  general  would  be 

found  willing  and  able  to  attack  the  enemy  with  vigour,  and 

might  be  held  to  a  rigorous  accountability  if  he  did  not.    Such  was 

the  only  way  in  which  the  formidable  and  ever-growing  force  of 

their  enemy  Philip  could  be  successfully  combated.    As  matters 

now  stood,   the   inefficiency   of   Athenian   operations   was   so 

ridiculous,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  Athens 

was  really  in  earnest.      Her  chief  military  officers — ^her  ten 

generals,  ten  taxiarchs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two  hipparchs,  annually 

chosen — ^were  busied  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  in  the 

showy  religious  processions.    They  left  the  real  business  of  war 

to  a  foreign  general  named  Menelaus.^     Such  a  system  was 

disgraceful.    The  honour  of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by 

her  own  citizens,  both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called  the  First 

Philippic,  the  earliest  public  harangue  delivered  by  character- 

Demosthen&  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  reference  ifticf  o{ 

•^ '  the  first 


to  the  war  with  Philip.    It  is  not  merely  a  splendid   phuippic 

—prude  " 
advice 

to  the  emotions,  bringing   the    audience  by  many  and  early 


piece  of  oratory,  emphatic  and  forcible  in  its  appeal  J^^ 


ent 


wainiiuBS 

different  roads  to  the  main  conviction  which  the  of  Demos- 
orator  seeks  to  impress,  profoundly  animated  with  ^^^^ 
genuine  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  and  with  the  dignity  of  that 
free  Grecian  world  now  threatened  by  a  monarch  from  without : 
it  has  other  merits  besides,  not  less  important  in  themselves,  and 
lying  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  historian.  We 
find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty  years  old — ^young  in  political 

lifitv  (rrparevcrou,  rovf  6iXov«  vuta  xal  iropivavraf  ical  orparttorar  oiKtCovf  Sur* 

Tovf  oviifidxovit  oi  6*  «xvpoi  /Mi^ovf  rov  «rvp  hrSirras  rStv  (rrpaTqryovfiivMV  irapa- 

d4ovTOt  yjyovaa-i  •   xaX  vapaKv\^(urra  eirl  xaraoT^vamraf ,  <&C. 

t6v  r^f  iroAcwf  miXe/uMf^  irp6f  'Apra^o^ov         .     .     .    p.  68,  S.  51.     ical  ot  yxv  ex^pol 

fcal  iravraYOi  i$JaXKov  otxcTot  irXtfovra,  6  KaraytXJSiVWf  oi  Ik  tniixfiaxoi,  T€$va<n  r^ 

Sc  (rrpanjYOf  cucoKovOtl  ■  cucorwf  *  ov  yap  Biti  roi>i  rotovrovf  dirooroAovs,  &C. 
iariv  opxcif  ^i)  8i86vTa  fiiatfoK.    ri  otv         1  Demosthends.  Philipp.  i  p.  47.  intl 

lecAevu;    r&f  irpo^dovif  d^cAciy  leal  rov  vvv  ye  y4K»s  i<rO'  ax  xP^I^**-  ^<  irpdy- 

crrpaniyov  koX  rStv  arparuaTuVt  iua$6v  fuun. 
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life,  and  thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chsdroneia — ^taking 
accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations  between  Athens  and 
Philip ;  examining  those  relations  during  the  past,  pointing 
out  how  they  had  become  every  year  more  unfavourable,  and 
foretelling  the  dangerous  contingences  of  the  future,  unless  better 
precautions  were  taken  ;  exposing  with  courageous  frankness  not 
only  the  past  mismanagement  of  public  men,  but  also  those 
defective  dispositions  of  the  people  themselves  wherein  such 
management  had  its  root ;  lastly,  after  fault  found,  adventuring 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  propose  specific  measures  of  correction, 
and  urging  upon  reluctant  citizens  a  painful  imposition  of  personal 
hardship  as  well  as  of  taxation.  We  shall  find  him  insisting  on 
the  same  obligation,  irksome  alike  to  the  leading  politicians  and 
to  the  people,^  throughout  all  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  We 
note  his  warnings,  given  at  this  early  day,  when  timely  prevention 
would  have  been  easily  practicable ;  and  his  superiority  to  elder 
politicians  like  Eubulus  and  Phokion,  in  prudent  appreciation, 
in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of  speaking  out  unpalatable 
truths.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  period,  when  Athens 
had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of  humiliation,  Demos- 
thenes (in  repelling  the  charges  of  those  who  imputed  her 
misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice)  measures  the  real  extent  to  which 
a  political  statesman  is  properly  responsible.  The  first  of  all 
things  is,  "To  see  events  in  their  beginnings  —  to  discern 
tendencies  beforehand,  and  proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others — 
to  abridge  as  much  as  possible  the  rubs,  impediments,  jealousies, 
and  tardy  movements,  inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  fi?ee  city, 
and  to  infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings,  and 
zeal  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  ".^  The  first  Philippic 
is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  how  justly  Demosthends  lays  claim  to 

1  Demosthente^  Philipp-  i-  P>  64,  s.        2  Demostbento,  De  Goronft,  p.  906,  s. 

58.     iyut  iiiv  oZv  OVT  aXKoTt  manoT9  wpos  806.     aXAa  fjirfv  &v  v*  av  6  p^rcap  virev- 

Xf-pf-y  ti-MfU/iv  Xtfyeif,  o,ri  av  uif  koI  aw-  0vvoi  eiif,  navay  i^tratnv  Aof^oyc  *    ov 

oio'civ  wfireicfiivo^  &,  vvv  re  &  yiyvio<ric<o  napaxrovfiat.    rCva  o^y  iarl  ravra;  IBtZv 

ndvO*  avKSiSt  ov6ev  v'rro<rT«iAaftCFo$,  irv-  ra  irpaynara  apx^J'-'yi  '^'"^  npooLvBiaOat 

nafipiq<rCaa'i/.aL,    ipovXofjLtiv  £*  a»,  Sivvtp  leal  vpotimlv  roi$  oAAotf.      ravra  tri- 

OTi  vfilv  avfubeptL  ra  fiikrifrra  axoiitiv  vpateraC  /uu>i.     ical  cri  ras  cieaoTaxov  fipa- 

ol3a,  ovTMf  ctJcVai  avvoiirov  xal  r«^  ri.  Svrqrast  okfovs,  ayFO^of ,  ^iXoKCiicta$,  & 

/ScXrtOTa  tlir6vri.  •    noWtf  yap  av  i^Siov  wokiruca  raxs  irdXc<rt  irp6(rcoT(V  airdo-«u« 

eliTOV,     vyv  5'  cir'  afi^Xoif  o^^vt  rote  air6  kox  avayKoia  o^opr^/uuira,  ravB*  w$  etc 

rovTViv  iiMLxnv  ^ev7i<roiM,4vot.9,  o|m>s  «irl  iXAxf-frra  avorttkai,  koa  rovvaaniov  cl« 

r^trvvoiativ  v/xiv,  av  vpd$iyn,  ravra  ire-  o/fcovotov  icat  ^iXtay  xai  rov  rd  Siovra 

9ti(rBai  kiy€iv  axpov/iai.  voitiv  bp/uiiv  vporpc^ai. 
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the  merit  of  having  "seen  events  in  their  beginnings"  and  given 

timely  warning  to  his  countrymen.    It  will  also  go  to  show, 

along  with  other  proofs  hereafter  to  be  seen,  that  he  was  not  less 

honest  and  judicious  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  remaining 

portion  of  the  statesman's  duties  —  that  of  working  up  his 

countrymen  to  unanimous  and  resolute  enterprise — ^to  the  pitch 

requisite  not  merely  for  speaking  and  voting,  but  for  acting  and 

suffering,  against  the  public  enemy. 

We  know  neither  the  actual  course  nor  the  concluding  vote  of 

this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes  took  a  part  so  -^  gg, 

unexpectedly  prominent    But  we  know  that  neither 

of  the  two  positive  measures  which  he  recommends  ©emM-** 

was  carried  into  effect.    The  working  armament  was  *^^H^^i 
X        .  11/.  \^  •      1      fill    carried  into 

not  sent  out^  nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  held  effect :  no 

in  reserve  for  instant  movement  in  case  of  emergency,   S^SSSres 
ever  got  ready.      It  was    not  until  the  following   {^gP*®^^^ 
month  of  September  (the   oration  being  delivered 
some  time  in  the  first  half  of  351  B.c.)  that  any  actual  force  was 
sent  against  Philip  ;  and  even  then  nothing  more  was  done  than 
to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Charid^mus  to  the  Chersonese,  with 
ten  triremes  and  five  talents  in  money,  but  no  soldiers,^    Nor  is 
there  any  probability  that  Demosthenes  even  obtained  a  favour- 
able vote  of  the  assembly,  though  strong  votes  against  Philip 
were  often  passed  without  being  ever  put  in  execution  afterwards.* 
Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior  statesmen 
whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  come  forward 
themselves  with  the  same  propositions,  assuming  the  oFmmoa^ 
necessity  to  be  undeniable.     But  what  ground  was  ^jJ^^J^ 
taken  in  opposing  him  we  do  not  know.     There  speakers  in 
existed  at  that  time  in  Athens  a  certain  party  or  PMUp— ° 
section  who  undervalued  Philip  as  an  enemy  not  JheTerSan* 
really  formidable^far  less  formidable  than  the  Persian  i^  8*»ii 
king.3    The  reports  of  Persian  force  and  preparation, 

1  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.   p.  29,  inadequately  executed  (Demosthenes, 

s.  5.  De  Republic^  Ordinanda,  pp.  175, 176). 

3  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  s.        s  Demosthenes,  De  Bhodior.  Xiber- 

34 ;  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21,  s.  12 ;  Olynth.  iii.  tat. p.  197, s. 81.    opStS'  vnStv  ivCovs 

&29,  B.  5,  p.  32,  s.  16  ;  De  Bhodionim  ^tXiinrov  fxiv  «s  ap  oifStvhs  a|iov  iroAAa- 

bertate,  p.  190,  s.  1.   And  not  merely  kh  oAiywpovvra?,  patrtKta  6'  a>s  'urvvpov 

votes  against  Philip,  but  against  others  iyfipibv  oU  av  irpoAijrat  <f>oP<nffiivovt. 

also,  remained  either  unexecuted  or  «i    fi«    rhv   fiiv    <o«    <f>avKov    ovk 
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prevalent  two  years  before,  when  Demosthen^  delivered  his 
harangue  on  the  Symmories,  seem  stUl  to  have  continued,  and 
may  partly  explain  the  inaction  against  Philip.  Such  reports 
would  be  magnified  or  &bricated  by  another  Athenian  party  much 
more  dangerous,  in  communication  with,  and  probably  paid  by, 
Philip  himself.  To  this  party  Demosthen^  makes  his  earliest 
allusion  in  the  first  Philippic,*  and  reverts  to  them  on  many 
occasions  afterwards.  We  may  be  very  certain  that  there  were 
Athenian  citizens  serving  as  Philip's  secret  agents,  though  we 
cannot  assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not  less  his  interest  to 
purchase  such  auxiliaries  than  to  employ  paid  spies  in  his 
operations  of  war  ;  *  while  the  prevalent  political  antipathies  at 
Athens,  coupled  with  the  laxity  of  public  morality  in  individualB, 
would  render  it  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain  suitable  instru- 
ments. That  not  only  at  Athens,  but  also  at  Amphipolis,  Potidsea, 
Olynthus,  and  elsewhere,  Philip  achieved  his  successes,  partly  by 
purchasing  corrupt  partisans  among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies, 
is  an  assertion  so  intrinsically  probable,  that  we  may  readily 
believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  unfriendly  witnesses. 
Such  corruption  alone,  indeed,  would  not  have  availed  him,  but 
it  was  eminently  useful  when  combined  with  well-employed 
force  and  military  genius. 

aiJ.vvoiitit$a,  rydi  itt  ^ofiepy  vai^'        *  DemoBthente,  Philipp.  i.  p.  45,  8. 

virct^o/xcF,  irobs  riVas  wapaTaiojitOa  ;  21 ;  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  19,  8.  4. 

This  oration  was  delivered  in  861—        >  Compare  the  advice  of  the  Thebans 

850  B.C.,  a  few  months  after  the  first  to  Mardonius  in  479  b.c.,  daring  the  Per- 

Philippic.  sian  invasion  of  Greece  (Herod,  ix.  2). 
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EUBOIC  AND  OLYNTHIAN  WARS. 

If  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was  considerable,  b.o.  S51. 
much  more  serious  had  it  become  among  his  neigh-   dj^n^eof 
hours  the  Olynthians.     He  had  gained  them  over,  aentiments 
four  years  before,  by  transferring  to  them  the  terri-  —tiJ^   ^ 
tory  of  Anthemus,  and  the  still  more  important  town  2Sdof°^ 
of  Potidsea,  captured  by  his  own  arms  from  Athens.   Phiup— 
Grateful  for  these  cessions,  they  had  become  his  allies  peSL  with 
in  his  war  with  Athens,  whom  they  hated  on  every  ^^^^^^ 
ground.    But  a  material  change  had  since  taken  place.    Since 
the  loss  of  Meth6n6,  Athens,  expelled  from  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a  hostile  neighbour,  or  to  inspire 
alarm  to  the  Olynthians ;  while  the  immense  increase  in  the 
power  of  Philip,  combined  with  his  ability  and  ambition  alike 
manifest,  had  overlaid  their  gratitude  for  the  past  by  a  sentiment 
of  fear  for  the  future.     It  was  but  too  clear  that  a  prince  who 
stretched  his  encroaching  arms  in  all  directions — to  Thermopylae, 
to  Illyria,  and  to  Thrace — would  not  long  suffer  the  fertile 
peninsula  between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs  to  remain 
occupied  by  free  Grecian  communities.     Accordingly,  it  seems 
that  after  the  great  victory  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  over  the  Pho- 
kians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.),  the  Olynthians  manifested 
their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from  alliance  with  him  against 
Athens.    They  concluded  peace  with  that  city,  and  manifested 
such  friendly  sentiments  that  an  aUiance  began  to  be  thought 
possible.      This  peace   seems  to  have   been   concluded   before 
November,  362  b.c.^ 

1  Demosthen.   cont.  Aristokrat.   p.    i<op<ov  avrbi^  (Philip)  niXucovrof  ^Xiicof 
656,  s.  129.    ixtlyoi  (Olynthians)  itos  luv    &y  nifrrhs  Uir^pxc,  xrvfuuLxoi  r<  ^vav^  koX 
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Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Unfriendly  Olynthiana.  Though  they  probably  intended  it,  not 
feeiinflB  as  a  measure  of  hostility  against  Philip,  but  simply 
towardB^  as  a  precaution  to  ensure  to  themselves  recourse  else- 
Sp«J£!?~  where  in  case  of  becoming  exposed  to  his  attack,  it 
into  war  in  was  not  likely  that  he  would  either  draw  or  recognize 
any  such  distinction.  He  would  probably  consider 
that  by  the  cession  of  Potidaea  he  had  purchased  their  co-opera- 
tion against  Athens,  and  would  treat  their  secession  as  at  least 
making  an  end  to  all  amicable  relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic^) 
we  find  that  he  or  his  soldiers  had  attacked  and  made  sudden 
excursions  into  their  territory  close  adjoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaimed  or 
vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained  throughout  the 
year  351  RC.  Philip  was  engaged  during  that  year  in  his 
Thracian  expedition,  where  he  fell  sick,  so  that  aggressive  enter- 
prise was  for  the  time  suspended.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  proposed  to  Olynthus  a  scheme  of  decided  alliance 
against  Philip.^  But  the  Olynthians  had  too  much  to  fear  from 
him  to  become  themselves  the  aggressors.  They  still  probably 
hoped  that  he  might  find  sufficient  enemies  and  occupation  else- 
where, among  Thracians,  lUyrians,  Pseonians,  Arymbas,  and  the 
Epirots  and  Athenians  ;*  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be  the  first 
to  provoke  a  contest.  This  state  of  reciprocal  mistrust*  continued 
for  several  months,  until  at  length  Philip  began  serious  operations 
against  them,  not  very  long  after  his  recovery  from  the  sickness 

fit'  iKtivov  iij^lv   ino\4tu)vv    cirei^   fie  otroijSovAffTOi. 

elfiov  f&et^w  n}«  vphi  abrovf  iri(rrcw$  ytv-        ^  DemosthendSj  Olynthiac  L  p.  11, 

v6utvov.  ^  .      .      .      VfjMi,  oOs  Itravtv  a-  S.  7.     .     .     .     wvi  yo-pt  ^  irdvrtf  i0- 

irai/rMV    avOptaimy    ^fitor*    av    koX   tov$  pvAAovf  rini,  'ukvvB Covi  jiciro- 

iKtlvov  ^cAovr  KoX  ainov  rhv  ^lAnnrof  \€fi.rj<rai.  ficti'  <tiKiirinff  yiyovtv  avT6- 

airoKTtCvavTOL^t  ^iAovf  ireirotifi'Tai,  ^acrl  /yuxrof,   Koi  rav0'   ct>f  av  ^f^*-jf   /toAicrra 

fie  «cal  avfjifiaxovs  iroi^crecrtfat.  (rv/ui^cpot.      ci  fiiv  yap  v<^*  v'ftwy  mitrO^v- 

We  know  from  Dionysius  that  this  rev   avtikovro    rhv    trtfAcfioc,    tn^oAepol 

oration  was  delivered  between  mid-  crv/uuiaxoi  xal  p^xP*-  rov  rtLvr  &v  iywaxo- 

snmmer,  852  B.C.,  and  nudsnmmer,  861  reinc-av  io-m«,  ite. 
B.C.    I  have  alreadv  remarked  that  it        Compare  Olynth.  iii  p.  80,  s.  9,  and 

must  have  been  deuvered,  in  myjiidg-  p.  32,  s.  18.     ovx  oOs  ei  iroXe/yLi^o-atcv, 

ment,  before  the  month  Msemakterion  crotfiaiv  crwo-civ  i/iriarxvov/uieda,  olroi  vvv 

(November),  862  B.C.  iroAe/aovKToi  ; 

1  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  44.  &        8  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  i>.  18,  s.  18. 
20.     .     .     .     <irlravc^ai$ia}(Tavra9air&  4  Demosthends,  Ol^th.  iii.  p.  80,  8. 

r^«  oticciaf  x*^Pa<  awroO  vrpartiav,  tU  8.     owt«  ♦lAiinroy  iBdp^ti  ro^hovt,  ov0* 

IIvAaf  xal  Xc^tfiajflroy  xal  *OAvi^oi'  cat  o€ro&  <tC\inwov,  &C. 
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in  Thrace,  and  seemingly  towaidB  the  middle  of  350  RO.,^  a  little 
before  the  beginning  of  Olympiad,  107,  3. 

It  was  probably  daring  the  continuance  of  such  semi-hostile 
relations  that  two  half-brothers  of  Philip,  sons  of  his  Fugitive 
father  Amyntas  by  another  mother,  sought  and  ob-  Sjjf^ew 
tained  shelter  at  Olynthus.    They  came  as  his  enemies,  of  FhiUp 
for  he  had  put  to  death  already  one  of  their  brothers,  dieiter  at 
and  they  themselves  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  Olynthus. 
flight.    Whether  they  had  committed  any  positive  act  to  provoke 
his  wrath,  we  are  not  informed,  but  such  tragedies  were  not 
unfrequent  in  the  Macedonian  regal  fSamily.     While  Olynthus 
was  friendly  and  grateful  to  Philip,  these  exiles  would  not  have 
resorted  thither ;  but  they  were  now  favourably  received,  and 
may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes  that  in  case  of  war  they  could 
raise  a  Macedonian  party  against  Philip.     To  that  prince,  the 
reception  of  his  fugitive  enemies  served  as  a  plausible  pretence 
for  war,  which  he  doubtless  would  under  all  circumstances  have 
prosecuted  against  Olynthus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  so  put 
forward  in  his  public  declarations.^ 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  well  how  to 
blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduction  with  those  intriguea  of 
of  arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrupt  those  whom  he  o^^SiS— 
intended  to  subdue.     To  such  insidious  approaches  hismeanaof 
Olynthus  was  in  many  ways  open.     The  power  of  and  of 
that  city  consisted,  in  great  part,  in  her  position  as  feSSSne*^ 
chief  of  a  numerous  confederacy,  including  ia  lai'ge  diacord. 
proportion,  though  probably  not  all,  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the 
peninsula  of  Chalkidike.    Among  the  different  members  of  such 


1  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.^  ^.  18,  s. 
IS.  .  .  .  ria€ivri<re  •  irdA.iv  paiva^  oi/K 
cirl  rb  Jit^0vfitly  dircicAti'cv,  dXA*  «  if  Bits 
'OAvvtfiotf  c  irexcipi}(rc  V. 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted  by 
the  adverb  tv0v^,  mast,  of  course,  be 
matter  of  coixjectnre.  If  the  expres- 
sion had  been  found  in  the  Oration  De 
Coronft,  delivered  twenty  years  after- 
wards, we  might  have  construed  ev0v« 
very  loosely.  But  it  occurs  here  in  an 
oration  delivered  probably  in  the  latter 
half  of  350  B.a ,  certainly  not  later  than 
the  first  half  of  848  B.C.  Accordingly, 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assign  to  the 
interval  here  designated  by  ev9vv  (that 
between    Philip's    recovery   and    his 


serious  attack  upon  the  Olvnthians) 
a  longer  time  than  six  months.  We 
should  then  suppose  this  attack  to 
have  been  commenced  about  the  last 
quarter  of  Olymp.  107,  2,  or  in  the  first 
half  of  850  B.C.  This  is  the  view  of 
Bdhnecke,  and  I  think  very  probable 
(Forachungen.  p.  211). 

2  Justin,  viil.  3;  Orosius,  iii.  12. 
Justin  states  this  as  the  cause  of  the 
attack  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthus— 
which  I  do  not  believe.  But  I  see  no 
ground  for  doubting  the  fact  itself,  or 
for  doubting  thatPhilip  laid  hold  of  it 
as  a  pretext.  He  found  the  half-brothers 
in  Olynthus  when  the  city  was  taken* 
and  put  both  of  them  to  death. 
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a  confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dissentient  interest  or 
sentiment,  which  accidental  circumstances  might  inflame  so  as  to 
induce  a  wish  for  separation.  In  each  city,  moreover,  and  in 
Olynthus  itself,  there  were  ambitious  citizens  competing  for 
power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby  it  was  to  be 
acquired  or  retained.  In  each  of  them,  Philip  could  open  in- 
trigues and  enlist  partisans  ;  in  some  he  would  probably  receive 
invitations  to  do  so,  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  while  it 
inspired  alarm  in  some  quarters,  raised  hopes  among  disappointed 
and  jealous  minorities.  If,  through  such  predisposing  circum- 
stances, he  either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable 
for  him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  ChalkidikS.  Olynthus 
and  the  other  cities  were  nearly  all  conterminous  with  the  Mace- 
donian territory,  some  probably  with  boundaries  not  clearly 
settled.  Perdikkas  II.  had  given  to  the  Olynthians  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war^)  a  portion  of  his  territory 
near  the  Lake  Bolb^ ;  Philip  himself  had  given  to  them  the 
district  of  Anthemus.  Possessed  of  so  much  neighbouring  land, 
he  had  the  means,  with  little  loss  to  himself,  of  materially  favour- 
ing or  enriching  such  individual  citizens  of  Olynthus  or  other 
cities  as  chose  to  promote  his  designs.  Besides  direct  bribes, 
where  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  effective,  he  could  grant 
the  right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  one,  and 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  another.  Master  as  he 
now  was  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure  open 
or  close  to  them  the  speculations  in  the  gold  mines  of  Mount 
Pangaeus,  for  which  they  had  always  hankered.^  If  his  privateers 
harassed  even  the  powerful  Athens  and  the  islands  under  her 
protection,  much  more  vexatious  would  they  be  to  his  neighbours 
in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  which  they  as  it  were  encircled,  from 
the  Thermaic  Gulf  on  one  side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the 
other.  Lastly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these 
cities  had  found  it  profitable  to  take  service,  civil  or  military, 
under  Philip,  which  would  supply  him  with  correspondents  and 
adherents  among  their  friends  and  relatives. 
It  will  thus  be  easily  seen  that,  with  reference  to  Olynthus 

1  Thacyd.  i.  68. 

3  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  426, 426 ;  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  v.  2, 17. 
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and  her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command  means  of 

private  benefit  and  annoyance  to  such  an  extent  as  would  ensure 

to  him  the  co-operation  of  a  venal  and  traitorous  minority  in 

each;    such  minority  of  course  blending  its  proceedings  and 

concealing  its  purposes  among  the  standing  political  feuds  of  the 

place.    These  means,  however,  were  only  preliminary  to  the  direct 

use  of  the  sword.    His  seductions  and  presents  commenced  the 

work,  but  his  excellent  generalship  and  soldiers — ^the  phalanx, 

the  hypaspistse,  and  the  cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable 

training  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign — completed  it. 

Though  Demosthen^  in  one  passage  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that 

Philip  rated  his  established  influence  so  high  as  to  conquest 

expect  to  incorporate  the  Chalkidic  confederacy  in  his  and^e- 

•  -xT-     ^         •  i-m     1^  J       -xi.    ^  structionof 

empire  without  serious  difficulty  and  without  even   theOlyn- 

real  war,i  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  en-  {SkSat©" 
countered    strenuous    resistance,    avenged    by    un-  ^JJ*^ 
measured  rigours  after  the  victory.    The  two  years  tween  sso— 
and  a  half  between  midsummer,  360  B.C.,  and  the  tenfble" 
commencement  of  347  B.C.  (the  two  last  years  of  pImb- 
Olympiad  107  and  the  nine  first  months  of  Olympiad 
108),  were  productive  of  phaenomena  more  terror-striking  than 
anything  in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.    No  less  than  thirty-two 
free  Grecian  cities  in  CJhalkidik^  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  being  reduced  to  slavery  by  Philip.    Among  them 
was  Olynthus,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  flourishing,  and  ener- 
getic members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood ;  Apollonia,  whose 
inhabitants  would  now  repent  the  untoward  obstinacy  of  their 
fathers  (thirty-two  years  before)  in  repudiating  a  generous  and 
equal  confederacy  with  Olynthus,  and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to 
revive  the  falling  power  of  Philip's  father,  Amyntas ;  and  Sta- 
geira,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.    The  destruction  of  thirty-two 
free  Hellenic  communities  in  two  years  by  a  foreign  prince  was 
a  calamity  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of  XerxSs.    I  have 
already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter^  the  manifestation  of 
wrath  at  the  festival  of  the  99th  Olympiad  (384  B.C.)  against  the 

1  Demosthends,  Olynth.  i.  p.  16,  S.  ri.  wpdynara  iyatprj<n<r9aif  xqra  3U^evlr- 

2S.^    ovr*  av  c^cVryice  rhv  nSKefiSy  vort  rat.      rovro  8ii  wpStrov   avrbf  raparrci 

rovTOv  iKelvoff  ei  iroktiulv  ifrjBri  5e^(reiv  irapd  yvufxriv  ycyoi^f,  &C. 

avrhv,  oAA*  «v  iiritav  awaura  rSrt  ^Xirt^c  2  See  ch.  Ixxziii. 
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envoys  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and 
subverted  five  or  six  free  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy.  Far 
more  vehement  would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror,  after 
the  Olynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty- 
two  Chalkidic  cities.  We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated  in  the 
phaenomena  immediately  succeeding.  We  shall  see  Athens  ter- 
rified into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  improvident,  which 
even  Demosthenes  does  not  venture  to  oppose ;  we  shall  see 
jEschin^  passing  out  of  a  free-spoken  Athenian  citizen  into  a 
servile  worshipper,  if  not  a  paid  agent,  of  Philip ;  we  shall  observe 
Isokrat^  once  the  champion  of  Pan-hellenic  freedom  and  inte- 
grity, ostentatiously  proclaiming  Philip  as  the  master  and  arbiter 
of  Greece,  while  persuading  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his 
power  well  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia.  These  were 
terrible  times,  suitably  illustrated  in  their  cruel  details  by  the 
gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic  Greeks  of  both  sexes,  seen  passing 
even  into  Peloponnesus^  as  the  property  of  new  grantees  who 
extolled  the  munificence  of  the  donor  Philip,  and  suitably 
ushered  in  by  awful  celestial  signs — showers  of  fire  and  blood 
falling  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth — ^in  testimony  of  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.^ 

his  Prolegomena  ad  Demosthenem  (ap. 
Heiske,  Oratt.  Or.  vol.  viiL  p.  756),  takes 
the  liberty,  "without  any  manuscript 
authority,  of  altering  tertio  into  qvarto ; 


1  Demosthends.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  489. 
iEschinds  himself  met  a  person  named 
Atrestidas  followed  by  one  of  these 
sorrowful  troops.  We  may  be  sure 
that  this  case  was  only  one  among 
many. 

2 f»iiny,  H.  N.  U.  27.  "Pit  et  coeU 
ipsius  hiatus,  quod  vocant  chasma. 
fit  et  sanguineA  specie  (quo  nihil 
terribilius  mortalium  timori  est)  in- 
cendium  ad  terras  cadens  inde ;  sicut 
Olympiadis  centesimce  s^timce  anno  tertio^ 
aim  rex  Philippiu  Qrceciam  quateret. 
Atque  ego  hsec  statis  temporibus 
naturjB,  ut  cetera,  arbitror  existere; 
non  (ut  plerique)  variis  de  causis,  quas 
ingeniomm  acumen  excogitat.  Quij^e 
ingentium  malorum  fttere  prcenuntia; 
sed  ea  accidisse  non  quia  haec  facta 
sunt  arbitror,  verum  hsec  ideo  facta 
quia  incasura  erant  ilia :  raritate  autem 
occultam  eorum  esse  rationem,  ideoque 
non  sicut  exoi-tus  supra  dictos  defect- 
usque  et  multa  alia  nosci." 

The  precision  of  this  chronological 
note  makes  it  valuable.  Olymp.  107, 3, 
corresponds  to  the  year  between  mid- 
summer, 350,  and  midsummer,  349  B.c. 

Taylor,  who  cites  this  passage  in 


which  Bdhnecke  justiy  pronounces  to 
be  unreasonable  (Forschnngen,  p. 
212).  The  passage  as  it  stands  is  an 
evidence,  not  merely  to  authenticate 
the  terrific  character  of  the  time,  but 
also  to  prove,  among  other  evidences, 
that  the  attack  of  Philip  on  the 
Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  began  in 
350—349  B.C.,  not  in  the  following 
Olympic  year,  or  in  the  time  after 
midsummer,  349  B.C. 

B5hnecke(Forschungen,pp.  201—221) 
has  gone  into  an  examination  of  the 
dates  and  events  of  this  Olynthian  war, 
and  has  arranged  them  in  a  manner 
different  from  any  preceding  critic.  His 
examination  is  acute  and  Instructive, 
including  however  some  reasonings  of 
little  force  or  pertinence.  I  follow  him 
generally  in  placing  the  beginning  of 
the  Olynthian  war,  and  the  Olynthiacs 
of  Demosthenes,  before  Olymp.  107,  4. 
This  is  the  best  opinion  which  I  can 
form,  on  matters  lamentably  unattested 
and  uncertain. 
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While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
general  result  of  Philip's  Olynthian  war,  and  the  b.c.,860. 
terror  which  it  struck  into  the  Qrecian  mind,  we  are   pj^ 
not  only  left  without  information  as  to  its  details,  but  attacks  the 
are  even  perplexed  by  its  chronology.    I  have  already  a^chX* 
remarked  that  though  the  Olynthians  had  contracted  berfSiT 
such  suspicions  of  Philip,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
of  351  B.G.,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  peace  with  his  wu^•~s50 
enemy  Athens,  they  had,  nevertheless,  declined  the  "•°' 
overtures  of  Athens  for  a  closer  alliance,  not  wishing  to  bring 
upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from  so  powerful  a  neighbour, 
until  his  aggressions  should  become  such  as  to  leave  them  no 
choice.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  Philip's  movements 
after  his  operations  in  Thrace  and  his  sickness  in  361  b.c.    But 
we  know  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive,  that 
he  was  incessantly  pushing  his  conquests,  and  that  no  conquest 
could  be  so  important  to  him  as  that  of  OlynthYis  and  the  Chal- 
kidic  peninsula.    Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Olynthian  and  Ohalkidian  confederates  became  the  object  of 
his  direct  hostility  in  350  B.C.    He  raised  pretences  for  attack 
against  one  or  other  of  these  cities  separately,  avoiding  to  deal 
with  the  confederacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaiming,  by  special 
envoys,^  all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthus. 

Probably  the  philippizing  party  in  that  city  may  have  dwelt 
upon  this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  given  as  ^iiq  Qjy^. 
many  false  assurances  about  the  purposes  of  Philip  as  thiuia  con- 
we  shall  find  ^schin^  hereafter  uttering  at  Athens,   ance  with 
But  the  general  body  of  citizens  were  not  so  deceived.   ■^***®°*- 
Feeling  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close 
with  the  previous  Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens 
to  propose  alliance  and  invite  co-operation  against  Philip.    Their 
first  propositions  were  doubtless  not  couched  in  the  languj^e  of 
urgency  and  distress.     They  were  not  as  yet  in  any  actual 
danger ;  their  power  was  great  in  reality,  and  estimated  at  its  full 
value  abroad ;  moreover,  as  prudent  diplomatists,  they  would 

1  Demosthen.   Philipp.   iii.  p.  118.  in  the  Fragment  of  Kallisthends  ap. 

That  Philip  not  only  attacked,   but  Stobeeum.Bclog.  Tit.  viL  p.  92. 

even  subdued,  the  thirty-two  Chaikidio  KaUistnends.  whose  history  is  lost, 

cities,  before  he  marched  directly  and  was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  bom  a  few 

finally  to  assail  Olynthus,  is  stated  years  before  the  capture  of  the  city. 
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conqueror.  But  what  I  do  wonder  at  is,  that  you  Athenians — 
who  in  former  days  contended  for  Pan-hellenic  freedom  against 
the  Lacedaemonians— who,  scorning  unjust  aggrandizement  for 
yourselves,  fought  in  person  and  lavished  your  substance  to 
protect  the  rights  of  other  Greeks— that  you  now  shrink  from 
personal  service  and  payment  of  money  for  the  defence  of  your 
own  possessions.  You,  who  have  so  often  rescued  others,  can  now 
sit  still  after  having  lost  so  much  of  your  own !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  look  back  to  that  conduct  of  yours  which  has  brought 
yonr  afifairs  into  this  state  of  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they 
can  ever  mend,  while  such  conduct  remains  unchanged.  It  was 
much  easier  at  first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had  than  to  recover 
it  now  that  it  is  lost ;  we  have  nothing  left  now  to  lose — we  have 
everything  to  recover.  This  must  be  done  by  ourselves,  and  at 
once ;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve  in  person  by  turns  ; 
we  must  give  our  generals  means  to  do  their  work  well,  and  then 
exact  from  them  a  severe  skccount  afterwards,  which  we  cannot 
do  so  long  as  we  ourselves  will  neither  pay  nor  serve.  We  must 
correct  that  abuse  which  has  grown  up,  whereby  particular 
symmories  in  the  state  combine  to  exempt  themselves  from 
burthensome  duties,  and  to  cast  them  all  unjustly  upon  others. 
We  must  not  only  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily,  with 
person  and  with  money,  but  each  man  must  embrace  faithfully 
his  fair  share  of  patriotic  obligation.'' 
Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  delivered  by 

Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus.  In  the 
to  magnify  mind  of  modem  readers,  as  in  that  of  the  rhetor 
Sieffec?of  I^ionysius,^  there  is  an  unconscious  tendency  to 
thespeeches  imagine  that  these  memorable  pleadings  must  have 
thento— his  worked  persuasion,  and  to  magnify  the  efficiency  of 
^e^telin*'*  *^®"^  author  as  an  historical  and  directing  person, 
opposition     But  there  are  no  &cts  to  bear  out  such  an  impression. 

Demoethen^  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man — 
thirty-one  years  of  i^e ;  admired  indeed  for  his  speeches  and  his 

1  Dionys.  HaL  ad  Ammse.  p.  786.  Demosthends  with  the  three  Athenian 

ucrd  yip  apxovra  KaKKCftAxov,  i^'  ol  armaments  sent  to  Olynthus  in  the 

ra$  tU  ''0\vv$ov  /3oi}0ciaf  antortiKav  vear  following  midsammer,  849  B.C.; 

A0i|i«ato(,  ire(<r9^vT«f  virb  Ai}fAoo--  for  which  armaments  he   had  just 

4vov9,&c.  before  cited  Philochorus. 

He  connects  the  three  Olynthiaes  of 
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compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by  others,^  but  as  yet  not 
enjoying  much  practical  influence.  It  is,  moreover,  certain — ^to 
his  honour — that  he  descried  and  measured  foreign  dangers  before 
they  were  recognized  by  ordinary  politicians ;  that  he  advised  a 
course,  energetic  and  scdutary  indeed,  but  painful  for  the  people 
to  act  upon,  and  disagreeable  for  recognized  leaders  to  propose ; 
that  these  leaders,  such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were  accordingly 
adverse  to  him.  The  tone  of  Demosthenis  in  these  speeches  is 
that  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  contending  against  heavy  odds — 
combating  an  habitual  and  deep-seated  reluctance.  He  is  an 
earnest  remonstrant — an  opposition  speaker— contributing  to 
raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  sentiment  and  conviction 
which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act  His  rival  Eubulus  is  the 
ministerial  spokesman,  whom  the  majority,  both  rich  and  poor, 
followed — ^a  man  not  at  all-  corrupt  (so  fer  as  we  know),  but  of 
simple  conservative  routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and 
extraordinary  precautions ;  conciliating  the  rich  by  resisting  a 
property-tax,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to 
meddle  with  the  The6ric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demosthenes. 
They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance,  but  took  no  ^^ 
active  step  to  co-operate  with  Olynthus  in  the  war  continueBto 
against  Philip.'     Such,  unhappily,  was  their  usual  S^thSm 
habit    The  habit  of  Philip  was  the  opposite.    We  f?^®^®^ 
need  no  witness  to  satisfy  us  that  he  would  not  slacken  danger  of 
in  his  attack,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  ^^  "*~ 
two  he  would  master  more  than  one  of  the  Chalkidic  JJ^^ens'** 
cities,  perhaps  defeating  the  Olynthian  forces  also. 

1  This  is  eyident  from  the  sneers  s.  99)  tannts  Demosthends  as  a  mere 

of     Meidias:    see    the     oration    of  opposition    talker    in    contrast  with 

Demosthenes  cont  Meidiam,  pp.  676,  the  excellent  administration  of   the 

676  (spoken  in  the  year  following—  finances  and  marine  nnder  Eubulus— 

849 — 848  B.C.)*  iroiai  yap  rprnpttf  eio-l  tcartaictvanrfjJvcu. 

I  observe,  not  without  regret,  that  Bia  rovrov  (Demosthends)^  uo-irep  eirl 

Demosthends  himself  is  not  ashamed  E^^oiJXov,  ng  iroAei;  H  iroioi  vcwo-oixoi 

to  put  the  like  sneers  into  the  mouth  of  tovtov  vokirevofjJvov  yey6vao-i;     The 

a  client  speaking  before  the  Dikastery  administration  of  Eubulus  must  have 

—against  Lakritus— "  this  very  clever  left  a  creditable  remembrance,  to  be 

man,  who    has    paid    ten    minn  to  thus  cited  afterwards. 
Isokratds  for  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and        See  Theopompus  ap.  Harpokr.   v. 

thinks  himself  able  to  talk  you  over  MfiwKos ;  Plutarch,  BeipubL  Gerend. 

as  he  pleases,"  Ac  (Demosth.  adv.  Prsecept.     p.     812.      Compare    also 

Lakrit.  p.  988>  Demosthends    Fals.    Leg.     p.     486 ; 

3  An  oiator  of  the  next  generation  and  JBischinds  adv.   Ktesiph.   p.  67, 

(Deinarchufl  oont.  Demosthen.  p.  102,  c.  11. 

9—21 
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The  Olynthians  would  discoyer  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
their  new  allies ;  while  the  phUippizing  party  among  themselveB 
would  take  advantage  of  the  lenussneas  of  Athens  to  depreciate 
her  promises  as  worthless  or  insincere,  and  to  press  for  acconuno- 
dation  with  the  enemy.^  Complaints  would  presently  reach 
Athens,  brought  by  tresh  envoys  from  the  Olynthians,  and 
probably  also  from  the  Ohalkidians,  who  were  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  Philip's  arms.  They  would  naturally  justify  this 
renewed  application  by  expatiating  on  the  victorious  progress  of 
Philip ;  they  would  now  call  for  aid  more  urgently,  and  might 
even  glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  conquest  of  Chalkidike. 
It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  Demosthenes 
again  exerted  himself  in  the  cause,  delivering  that  speech  which 
stands  first  in  the  printed  order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 

Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac  Olyn- 
BemoB-  thus  is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  theme^ 
JSlWers  npon  the  whole  of  which  DemosthenSs  intends  to 
another  discourse,  but  stands  out  as  the  prominent  feature 
omSodi—  and  specialty  of  his  pleading.  It  is  now  pronounced 
rtan(Utot  ^  ^  ^^  danger  and  in  pressing  need  of  succour; 
in  the  moreover  its  preservation  is  strenuously  pressed  upon 

order.  Its  the  Athenians  as  essential  to  their  own  safety, 
tenor.  While  it  stands  with  its  confederacy  around  it,  the 

Athenians  can  fight  Philip  on  his  own  coast ;  if  it  falls,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  transferring  the  war  into  Attica, 
and  assailing  them  on  their  own  soiL"  Demosthenes  is  wound 
up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  emphasis,  complaining  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  his  countrymen  on  a  crisis  which  calls  aloud  for  instant 
action.*  He  again  urges  that  a  vote  be  at  once  passed  to  assist 
Olynthus,  and  two  armaments  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
one  to  preserve  to  Olynthus  her  confederate  cities,  the  other  to 

1  Demosth.  Olynth.  L  p.  9.    »$  iort,  already  deduced  as  inference  from  the 

fLoJutrra  rovro  S4o9.  iaji  iravovpyof  &v  kaI  past  ne«^ect  of  the  Athenians  to  send 

6eivhi  avOpuvoi  (Philip)  vpdyfuun  -xprfv  any  aid  to  Olynthns.     Of  course  no 

e<u.  ra  iiiv  tliaov  rivuc  av  rvx7l»  "ra  B'  such  inference  could  be  started  until 

dTretAui',  rd  5'  rjfjMt  BmfidXKiav  koX  rify  some  time  had  been  allowed  for  ex* 

dirovo-tav  riiv  '^fi.tTdfiav  Tfii^fV  ^  pectation  and  disappointment;  which 

KoX   irapafnrdoTjrai  ri   rUtv  okmv  fepay  IS    one     among    manv    reasons     for 

fiATioy.  believing  the  first  Olynthiac  to  be 

This  occurs  in  the  next  subsequent  posterior  in  time  to  the  second, 
speech    of   Demosthente,    intimating        ^  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  pp.  12, 18. 
what  Philip  and  his  partisans  had        «  Demosth.  Olynth.  L  p.  fi. 
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make  a  diversion  by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home. 
Without  such  twofold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities  cannot  be  preserved,^ 
Advice  of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given,  though  leas 
emphatically,  in  his  previous  harangue ;  but  he  now  superadds 
a  new  suggestion — ^that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be  sent  thither, 
not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  force,  but  also  to 
remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch  over  the  course  of  events.  For  he 
is  afraid  that,  unless  such  immediate  encouragement  be  sent, 
Philip  may,  even  without  the  tedious  process  of  a  siege,  frighten 
or  cajole  the  Olynthian  confederacy  into  submission  ;  partly  by 
reminding  them  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by 
denouncing  her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally.^  Philip 
would  be  glad  to  entrap  them  into  some  plausible  capitulation  ; 
and  though  they  knew  that  they  could  have  no  security  for  his 
keeping  the  terms  of  it  afterwards,  still  he  might  succeed  if 
Athens  remained  idle.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  Athenians 
to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty  without  default ;  to  serve  in 
person  and  submit  to  the  necessary  amount  of  direct  taxation. 
They  had  no  longer  the  smallest  pretence  for  continued  inaction  ; 
the  very  conjecture  which  they  had  so  long  desired  had  turned 
up  of  itself— war  between  Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon 
grounds  special  to  Olynthus,  not  at  the  instigation  of  Athens.* 
The  Olynthian  alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  Athens 
by  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  gods,  to  enable  her  to  repair  her 
numerous  past  errors  and  shortcomings.  She  ought  to  look  well 
and  deal  rightly  with  these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order 
to  wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past;  but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus, 
and  suffer  Philip  to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hinder  him 
from  marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His  alnbition  was  so  insati- 
able, his  activity  so  incessant,  that,  assuming  Athens  to  persist  in 
her  careless  inaction,  he  would  carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace 
into  Attica,  of  which  the  ruinous  consequences  were  but  too  clear.* 

1  Demosth.  Olynih.  i.  p.  U.    <lnui\  iii       s  Demosih.  Olynth.  L  p.  11. 

BixS  ^«|*»JTeov  tlvtu  roU  irpdy/xa<rii'  tJijliv         *  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  pp.  12,  IS,  16. 

r^  re  raf  ir6Ae(«  'OKvvBioct   <r»-  .      .      .      ti  6k  irpori<r6utda  Koi  rovrovf 

itiVf  KoX  Tov$  rovro  iro(.ntrovrtK  orparuo-  rovi    avtfpwirovf,    tlr     OkuvBov    excivof 

reus  ««Wfiirciv — xal  r^rriv  tKtCvov  Xiaptaf  Karaorp^cTdUj  ^pturaiM  ri«  e/Aoi,  rC  rb 

KoicMt  iroiciv  ical  Tpi^pc(rt  Ktu  (rrpariu-  Ktakvov   er*    avroi'  ecrrou   /Sofii^civ  oiroi 

ratf  MfiOti^-  el  Si  Baripov  rovrwv  iXcyw-  ^ovAcrou. 

pn^vtre,  oKvn  fi.il  fiMTOiOi -OiLStv  71  irrpartia         •    .    .    ri(  ovrwv^e^^^f  iorlv  -Ofukv 

yimfrai.  Sort?  kyvoti  r6v  ixtlBtv  ir6kefiov  5evpo 

2  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  pp.  9, 10.  ii^ovraf  av  o^Ai^o-MfMv; 
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**  I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to  lend  aid 
at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways :  by  preserving  for  the  Olyn- 
thians  their  confederated  cities,  through  a  body  of  troops  sent  out 
for  that  express  purpose,  and  by  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  troops  and  other  triremes  to  act  aggressively  against  Philip's 
own  coast  If  you  neglect  either  of  these  measures,  I  fear  that 
the  expedition  will  fail  As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you 
have  already  more  money  than  any  other  city,  available  for  pur- 
poses of  war ;  if  you  will  pay  that  money  to  soldiers  on  service, 
no  need  exists  for  further  provision,  if  not,  then  need  exists  ;  but 
above  all  things,  money  mutt  be  found.  What  then !  I  shall  be 
asked,  are  you  moving  that  the  The6ric  fund  shall  be  devoted  to 
war  purposes  1  Not  I,  by  Zeus.  I  merely  express  my  conviction 
that  soldiers  m/ust  be  equipped,  and  that  receipt  of  public  money 
and  performance  of  public  service  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
but  your  practice  is  to  take  the  public  money,  without  any  such 
condition,  for  the  festivals.  Accordingly,  nothing  remains  except 
that  all  should  directly  contribute ;  much,  if  much  is  wanted, 
little,  if  little  will  suffice.  Money  must  be  had ;  without  it,  not  a 
single  essential  step  can  be  taken.  There  are,  moreover,  different 
ways  and  means  suggested  by  others.  Choose  any  one  of  these 
which  you  think  advantageous,  and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp  on 
events  while  the  opportunity  still  lasts."  ^ 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  addressed  his  countrymen  some 
JuBt  appro-  ^^®  ^^'  ^^  Olynthians  had  been  received  as  allies, 
^tton  of  but  before  any  auxiliary  force  had  been  either  sent  to 
tlonby  them  or  even  positively  decreed,  yet  when  such  post- 

^^B.  He  ponement  of  action  had  inspired  them  with  mistrust, 
Se'^^fon  *^^'^*®^^^  ^  throw  them,  even  without  resistance, 
of  the  The6-  into  the  hands  of  Philip  and  their  own  philippizing 
ric  Fund.  party.  We  observe  in  Demosthenfis  the  same  sagaci- 
ous appreciation,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic— foresight  of  the  terrible 
consequences  of  this  Olynthian  war,  while  as  yet  distant  and 
unobserved  by  others.  We  perceive  the  same  good  sense  and 
courage  in  invoking  the  right  remedies  ;  though  his  propositions 
of  personal  military  service,  direct  taxation,  or  the  diversion  of 
the  Thedric  fund,  were  all  of  them  the  most  unpopular  which 

1  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  16. 
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could  be  made.  The  last  of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not 
embody  in  a  substantive  motion,  nor  could  he  move  it  without 
positive  illegality,  which  would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the 
indictment  called  Graphs  Paranomon.  But  he  approaches  it 
near  enough  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  the  question  as  it  really 
stood,  that  money  must  be  had ;  that  there  were  only  two  ways 
of  getting  it — direct  taxation  and  appropriation  of  the  festival 
fund,  and  that  the  latter  of  these  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  well 
as  the  former.  We  shall  find  this  question  about  the  Thedric 
Fund  coming  forward  again  more  than  once,  and  shall  have  pre* 
sentiy  to  notice  it  more  at  large. 

At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  Demosthenes — ^how 
long  after  it  or  how  fiEur  in  consequence  of  it,  we  can-  B.a  860. 
not  say — the  Athenians  commissioned  and  sent  a  body  Anigtance 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians  ^^^^^ 
and  Chalkidians.    The  outfit  and  transport  of  these  oiynthiu. 
troops  were  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  SwiSiSst 
&om  rich  Athenian  citizena    But  no  Athenian  citizen  Pbiiip. 
soldiers  were  sent,  nor  was  any  money  assigned  for  the  pay  of  the 
mercenaries.    The  expedition  appears  to  have  been  sent  towards 
the  autumn  of  350  &c.,  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  affirm  any- 
thing respecting  the  obscure  chronology  of  this  period.^    It  pre- 

1  In  my  view,  it  is  neoesaanr  to  to  Olynthos  which  might  be  attached 

separate     entirely    the     proceedings  as  results   to  the   three  orations  of 

allnded  to  in  the  Demosthenic  Olyn-  Demosthente,  has  too  hastily  copied 

thiacs,  from  the  three  expeditions  to  out  the  three  from  Philochorus,  and 

Olynthns.  mentioned  by  Philochonis  has  assigned  the  date  of  84&— 848  B.C. 

during  the  following    year  (34$^S48  to  the  Uiree  orotiofM,  simply  because 

B.C.)*  the  archonship  of  Kallimachns.  he  found  that  date  siyen  to  the  three 

I  see  no   reason  to  controvert  the  expeditions  hyVhUoaioraa, 
statement  of  Philochonis,  that  there        The  revolt  in  Euboea,  the  expedition 

were  three   expeditions  during  that  of    Phokion.    with    the    battle    of 

year,  such  as  he  describes.     But  he  TamynsB  and  the  prolonged  war  in 

must  be  mistaken  (or  Dionysius  must  that  island,  began  about  January  or 

have  copied  him  erroneousl]^)  in  setting  February,   849    B.C,    and    continued 

forth  those  three  expeditions  a»  the  throughout  that  year  and  the  next 

vihaU  (Hvnthian  tear,  and  the  first  of  Mr.  Clinton  even  places  these  events 

the  three  as  being  the  beginning  of  a  year  earlier;    in  which  I  do  not 

the  war.    The  Olynthian  war  began  in  concur,  but  which,  if  adopted,  would 

860  B.C..  and  the  three  Olynthiacs  of  throw  back   the    beginning    of    the 

Demosthends  refer,  in  my  judgment,  to  Olynthian  war  one  year  further  stilL 

the  first  months  of  the  war.     But  It  is    certain  that    there  was    one 

it  lasted  until  the  early  spring  of  847  Athenian  expedition  at  least  sent  to 

B.C.,  so  that  the  armaments  mentioned  Olynthus  b^ore  the  BvJtxean  tear  (De- 

by  Philochonis    may  have   occurred  mosth.  cont.   Meidiam,  pp.  566—578) 

during  the  last  half  of  the  war.     I  —an  expedition  so  considerable,  that 

cannot  but  think  that  Dionysius,  being  voluntary  donations  from    the    rich 

satisfied  with  finding  three  expeditions  citizens  were  obtained  towards  the 
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sently  gained  some  victory  over  Philip  or  Philip's  generals,  and 
was  enabled  to  transmit  good  news  to  Athens,  which  excited 
much  exultation  there,  and  led  the  people  to  fancy  that  they 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  revenge  on  Philip  for  past  mis- 
carriages. According  to  some  speakers,  not  only  were  the  Olyn- 
thians  beyond  all  reach  of  danger,  but  Philip  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  punished  and  humbled.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
success  may  really  have  been  something  considerable,  such  as  to 
check  Philip's  progress  for  the  time.  Though  victorious  on  the 
whole,  he  must  have  experienced  partial  and  temporary  reverses, 
otherwise  he  would  have  concluded  the  war  before  the  early 
spring  of  347  B.a  Whether  this  success  coincided  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  general  Charts  over  Philip's  general  Adeeus,^  we 
cannot  say. 

But  Demosthenes  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  and  frank- 
Partial  and  ^^^  ^  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  success  noway  decisive 
exaggerated  of  the  war  generally ;  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  induced 
at  AtheMi!  the  Athenians  to  'fancy  that  they  had  carried  their 
The  Athe-*  noint. 
nlans  lose  P°^°^ 
sight  of  the        To  correct  the  delusive  fancy  that  enough  had  been 

o^SSiw.       done,  to  combat  that  chronic  malady  under  which  the 

Obrathlac       Athenians  so  readily  found  encouragement  and  excuses 

of  Demos-  for  inaction,  to  revive  in  them  the  conviction  that 
then^s. 

they  had  contracted  a  debt,  yet  unpaid,  towards  their 

Olynthian  allies  and  towards  their  own  ultimate  security,  is  the 

scope  of  Demosthenes  in  his  third  Olynthiac  harangue,  third  in 

the  printed  order,  and  third  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  in 

order  of  time,  delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  year  360  B.C.* 

cost.     Here  is    good    proof   (better  were  required.    See  Bohnecke,  For&- 

than  PhilochoruB,   if    indeed    it    be  chimgen,  p.  202 ;  and  K.  F.  Herrmann, 

inconsistent  with  what  he  really  said)  De  Anno  Natali  Demosthenis,  p.  9. 
that  the  Athenians  not  onlv  contracted        ^Theopompas  ap.  Athente.  xii.  p. 

the  alliance  of  Olynthus,  but  actually  582.   This  victory  would  seem  to  belong 

assisted  Olynthus,  during  the  year  850  more    naturally    (as    Dr.    Thirlwall 

B.C.    Now  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demos-  remarks)  to  the  operations  of  Chards 

thends  present  to  my  mind  strong  and   Onomarchus  against    Philip   in 

evidence  of  belonging  to  the  earliest  Thessaly,  in  858—352  B.C.      But  the 

months  of    the    Olvnthian   war.     I  point  cannot  be  determined, 
think    it    reasonable     therefore    to        ^Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  jU/i- 

suppose  that  the  expedition  of  foreign  vri«r0t,  or    ainiyyd\0ri  9iA(inro$  -Ofilv  iv 

mercenaries  to  Olynthus,  which  tne  Sjttficjft^TpiTov  ij  Teraprov  irov  tovtI,  'Hp- 

third  Olynthiac  implies  as  having  been  aioi^  rciyo?  iro\iopK(ov  •  rore  roiwv  ii^v 

sent,  s  the  same  as  that  for  which  the  fi^v  ^v  Maifiexryipiuv,  Ac.    This  was  the 

eind^aetf  mentioned  in  the  Meidiana  month  Msemakterion,  or  November,  352 
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Like  Periklls,  be  was  not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and 
unseasonable  illusions  of  triumph  in  his  countrymen,  than  to 
raise  their  spirits  in  moments  of  undue  alarm  and  despondency.^ 
'*  The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip  (says  Demos- 
thenes, in  substance)  is  founded  on  a  false  basis.  The  Tenor  and 
real  facts  of  the  case  teach  us  a  very  different  lesson.'  of^^hfrd 
They  bid  us  look  well  to  our  own  security,  that  we  oiynthiao. 
be  not  ourselves  the  sufferers,  and  that  we  preserve  our  allies. 
There  vxis  indeed  a  time — and  that  too  within  my  remembrance 
not  long  ago — ^when  we  might  have  held  our  own  and  punished 
Philip  besides  ;  but  now  our  first  care  must  be  to  preserve  our 
own  allies.  After  we  have  made  this  sure,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
think  of  punishing  others.  The  present  j  uncture  calls  for  anxious 
deliberation.  Do  not  again  commit  the  same  error  as  you  com- 
mitted three  years  ago.  When  Philip  was  besieging  Herasum  in 
Thrace,  you  passed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition 
against  him  ;  presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that 
he  was  dead  ;  this  good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  expedition 
was  unnecessary,  and  you  let  it  drop.     If  you  had  executed 

B.C.     Calculating  forward  from  that  so  much  moment  and  interest,  which 

date,  TpiTov  iro^  means  the  next  year  but  kept  Athens  in  serious  agitation  during 

one ;  that  is,  the  Attic  year  Olymp.  107,  much  of  the  year,  and  was  followed  by 

3,  or  the  year  between  midsummer,  850,  prolonged  war  in  that  neighbouring 


and  midsummer,  349  B.C.    Dionysius  oi  island.      In     the     third     Olynthiac 

Halikarnassus  says    (p.   726>— KoAAi.  Demosthente  alludes  to  taking  anns 

^yov     roO    rpirov     /uiera     9i<rvakov  against  Corinth  and  Megaia  (p.  84). 

apiavTOi — though  there  was  only  one  would  he  be  likely  to  leave  the  far 

archon  between  Thessalus  and  Kalli-  more  important  proceedings  in  Euboea 

machus.      When    Demosthends    says  unnoticed?    Would  he    say  nothing 

TpiToi'  ^  rerapTov  ero^j  it  is  clear  that  about  the  grave  crisis  in  which  the 

both  cannot  be  accurate;  we  must  decree  of  Apollod6rus  was  proposed? 

choose  one  or  the  other;  and  rpCrov  This   difficulty  disappears  when  we 

cn>$  brings  us  to  the  year  850—840  &c.  recognize  the  Olynthiacs  bjb  anterior 

To    show    that    the   oration    was  to  the  Euboic  war. 
probably  spoken  during  the  first  half        i  Thucyd.  ii.  66.    ow^re  youi*  alotfoiro 

of  that  year,  or  before  February,  349  rt  avrovf  irapd  xaiphv  v^pcl  Baptrovvrat, 

B.C.,  another  point  of  evidence  may  be  Xeymv  KartirXmratv  (Periklds)  ei$  n  ^o- 

notioed.  fiturOa^  •  ical  oedt^a$  aS  oAtfyuf  avrtKa- 

At     the    time    when    the    third  $i<mi  vdKtv  cirl  rb  Baptnlv. 
Olynthiac  was  spoken,  no  expedition        Compare  the  argument  of  the  third 

of  Athenian  citizens  had  yet  been  sent  Olynthiac  by  Libanius. 
to  the  help  of  Olynthus.    ButweshaU        ^Demosth.  Olynth.  iiL  pp.  28,  29. 

see  presently  that  Athenian  citizens  rov$  fiiv  yap  \6yovi  irepl  rov  rt/xwp^o'ao'- 

were  sent  thither  during  the  first  half  0at   ^iXinnoy   opSt  yiyyo/xeVovf,  ra  8i 

Gf349B.C.   ^  irpay^ra    ei«    tovto    vpoT^KOvrOf    «i><rre 

Indeed,  it  would  be  singular,  if  the  oir*>f  lui  n«^a^6^uBa  avrol  wportpov  Kcudtt 

Olynthiacs  had  been  spoken  <{fter  the  aKtijiairBau,  6eov. 

expedition  of  Euboea,  that  Demosthenes        .    .    .    rovB'  Uoa>hv  v^kafiiiiv  iifuv 

should  make  no  allusion  in  any  one  of  clvai  rfiv  irpwnji/,  omoi  rov«  (rv/uifiaxow 

them  to  that  expedition,  an  a£Eair  of  vtaioiuv. 
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promptly  what  you  resolved,  Philip  would  have  been  put  down 
theuj  and  would  have  given  you  no  further  trouble.^ 

"  Thoee  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be  mended.  But 
I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisis  is  very 
similar,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  like  mistake  again.  If 
you  do  not  send  aid  to  Olynthus  with  all  your  force  and  means, 
you  will  play  Philip's  game  for  him  now,  exactly  as  you  did  then. 
You  have  been  long  anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians 
into  war  with  Philip.  This  has  now  happened  :  what  choice 
remains,  except  to  aid  them  heartily  and  vigorously  1  You  will 
be  covered  with  shame  if  you  do  not  But  this  is  not  alL  Your 
own  security  at  home  requires  it  of  you  also  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  Philip,  if  he  conquers  Olynthus,  from  invading  Attica. 
The  Phokians  are  exhausted  in  funds,  and  the  Thebans  are  your 
enemies. 

**A11  this  IB  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  have  already 
resolved  unanimously  to  succour  Olynthus,  and  we  will  succour 
it  We  only  want  you  to  tell  us  how.  You  will  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  at  my  answer.  Appoint  Nomothetse  at  once.^  Do  not 
submit  to  them  any  propositions  for  new  laws,  for  you  have  laws 
enough  already,  but  only  repeal  such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are 
hurtful  at  the  present  juncture — I  mean  those  which  regard  the 
The6ric  Fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and  some  which  bear  on 
the  citizens  in  military  service.  By  the  former,  you  hand  over 
money,  which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers  on  service,  in  Thedric  dis- 
tribution among  those  who  stay  at  home.  By  the  latter,  you  let 
oflF  without  penalty  those  who  evade  service,  and  discourage  those 
who  wish  to  do  their  duty.  When  you  have  repealed  these  mis- 
chievous laws,  and  rendered  it  safe  to  proclaim  salutary  truths, 
then  expect  some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal  motion  such 
as  you  all  know  to  be  required.  But  until  you  do  this,  expect 
not  that  any  one  will  make  these  indispensable  propositions  on 
your  behalf  with  the  certainty  of  ruin  at  your  hands.  You  will 
find  no  such  man  ;  especially  as  he  would  only  incur  unjust 
punishment  for  himself  without  any  benefit  to  the  city  —  while 
his  punishment  would  make  it  yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out 
upon  that  subject  in  future  than  it  is  even  now.  Moreover,  the 
same  men  who  proposed  these  laws  should  also  take  upon  them  to 
1  Demosth.  Olynfch.  iii.  p.  80.  s  I>emo8th.  Olynth.  iii.  pp.  81,  82. 
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propose  the  repeal ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  these  men  should 
continue  to  enjoy  a  popularity  which  is  working  mischief  to  the 
whole  city,  while  the  unpopularity  of  a  reform  beneficial  to  us  all 
Mis  on  the  head  of  the  reforming  mover.  But  while  you  retain 
this  prohibition,  you  can  neither  tolerate  that  any  one  among  you 
shall  be  powerful  enough  to  infringe  a  law  with  impunity,  nor 
expect  that  any  one  will  be  fool  enough  to  run  with  his  eyes  open 
into  punishment 

I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief  and  meagre 
abstract  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  harangues  ever  coonge 
delivered— the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes.    The  Jj^g" 
partial  advantage  gained  over  Philip  being  prodi-  oombating 
giously  overrated,  the  Athenians  seemed  to  fancy  ^^aient 
that  they  had  done  enough,  and  were  receding  from  sentiment, 
their  resolution  to  assist  Olynthus  energetically.    As  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  so  on  tins,  Demosthenes  undertook  to  combat  a 
prevalent  sentiment  which  he  deemed  unfounded  and  unseason- 
able.   With  what  courage,  wisdom,  and  dexterity — so  superior  to 
the  insulting  sarcasms  of  Phokion — does  he  execute  this  self- 
imposed  duty,  well  knowing  its  unpopularity  ! 

Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athenians  in  conse- 
quence of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthen^  we        ^^ 
cannot  determine.    We  have  no  ground  for  believing  mi, 
the  affirmative  ;  while  we  are  certain  that  the  specific  ^eyoit  of 
measure  which  he  recommended — ^the  sending  of  an  f^*  ^"* 
armament  of  citizens  personally  serving — was  not  at 
that  time  (before  the  end  of  350  b.c.)  carried  into  effect    At  or 
before  the  commencement  of  349  B.C.,  the  foreign  relations  of 
Athens  began  to  be  disturbed  by  another  supervening  embarrass- 
ment— the  revolt  of  Euboea. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  368  B.C.,  whereby  the  Athe- 
nians had  expelled  the  Thebans  from  Euboea,  that  ^^«",^  ®' 
island  remained  for  some  years  in  undisturbed  con-  EuboM. 
nexion  with  Athens.  Chalkis,  Eretria,  and  Oreus,  its  three 
principal  cities,  sent  each  a  member  to  the  synod  of  allies  holding 
session  at  Athens,  and  paid  their  annual  quota  (seemingly  five 
talents  each)  to  the  confederate  fund.^  During  the  third  quarter 
of  352  B.G.,  Menestratus,  the  despot  or  principal  citizen  of  Eretria, 
1  4tiiohfafla  adT.  Ktesiphont  pp.  67, 68. 
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is  cited  as  a  particularly  devoted  friend  of  Athens.^  But  this 
state  of  things  changed  shortly  after  Philip  conquered  Thessaly 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  PagassBan  Onlf  (in  353  and  the 
first  half  of  352  B.C.).  His  x)ower  was  then  established  immediately 
over  against  Oreus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which 
island  his  means  of  communication  became  easy  and  frequent. 
Before  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (seemingly 
towards  the  summer  of  361  B.c.)  Philip  had  opened  correspon- 
dences in  Euboea,  and  had  despatched  thither  various  letters, 
some  of  which  the  orator  reads  in  the  course  of  that  speech  to  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  actual  words  of  the  letters  are  not 
given  ;  but  from  the  criticism  of  the  orator  himself,  we  discern 
tiiat  they  were  highly  offensive  to  Athenian  feelings  ;  instigating 
the  Euboeans  probably  to  sever  themselves  from  Athens,  with 
offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards  that  object.*  Philip's  naval 
warfare  also  brought  his  cruisers  to  Gtersestus  in  Euboea,  where 
they  captured  several  Athenian  corn-ships  ;  •  insulting  even  the 
opposite  coast  of  Attica  at  Marathdn,  so  as  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  Athens  among  her  allies.  Accordingly,  in  each  of  the  Euboean 
cities,  parties  were  soon  formed  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
dominion  through  the  support  of  Philip ;  while  for  the  same 
purpose  detachments  of  mercenaries  could  also  be  procured  across 
the  western  Eubcean  strait,  out  of  the  large  numbers  now  under 
arms  in  Phokis. 
About  the  beginning  of  349  B.a — ^while  the  war  of.  Philip, 
unknown  to  us  in  its  details,  against  the  Olynthians 
and  Chalkidians,  was  still  going  on,  with  more  or  less 
EreSa^  °'  of  help  from  mercenaries  sent  by  Athens— hostilities, 
askB  aid  probably  raised  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  broke  out 
Athens.  at  Eretria  in  Euboea.  An  Eretrian  named  Plutarch 
to  him**^*  (we  do  not  know  what  had  become  of  Menestratus), 
under  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  but 

thourfi°f)e-    opposed  by  enemies  yet  more  powerful,  professed  to 
dissnaSes^t.   represent  Athenian  interests  in  his  city,  and  sent  to 
Athens  to  ask  for  aid.    Demosthenes,  suspecting  this 
man  to  be  a  traitor,  dissuaded  compliance  with  the  application.^ 

1  Demosthente  cont  Aristocrat,  p.  s  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51. 
681.  >€>• ,  i^u  M  69)^  «ai  mvi<rrparoi  3  Demosthenfis,  Philipp.  i.  p.  49. 
^iaaa^ai,  ^  9dv\\o9  b  «w«ccvc,  ftc.  4  Demosthente,  De  Pace,  p.  68. 
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But  Plutarch  bad  powerful  Mends  at  Athens,  seemingly  among 
the  party  of  Eubulus ;  one  of  whom,  Meidias,  a  violent  personal 
enemy  of  Demosthenes,  while  advocating  the  grant  of  aid,  tried 
even  to  get  up  a  charge  c^ainst  Demosthenes,  of  having  himself 
fomented  these  troubles  in  Euboea  against  the  reputed  philo- 
Athenian  Plutarch.^  The  Athenian  assembly  determined  to 
despatch  a  force  under  Phokion,  who  accordingly  crossed  into 
the  island,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the  festival  Anthesteria 
(February),  with  a  body  of  hoplites.*  The  cost  of  fitting  out 
triremes  for  this  transport  was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  rich  Athenians  ;  several  of  whom,  Nik^ratus, 
Eukt^mon,  Euthyd^mus,  contributed  each  the  outfit  of  one 
vessel.^  A  certain  proportion  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were 
sent  also  ;  yet  the  entire  force  was  not  very  large,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  partisans  there  to  be  found  would  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

This  hope,  however,  turned  out  fallacious.   After  an  apparently 
friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay  at  or  near  Eretria,   Treachery 
Phokion  found  himself  betrayed.     Kallias,  an  ambi-  ^^*^*f 
tious  leader  of  Chalkis,  collected  as  much  Euboean  Phokion 
force  as  he  could,  declared  openly  against  Athens,  ^enSms 
and  called  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from  Philip's  in  5|^^***V~ 
commanders  in  the  neighbouring  Pagassean  Gulf),   phoUon  at 
while  his  brother  Taurosthenfis  hired  a  detachment  T»™yn». 
of  mercenaries  out  of  Phokis.*     The  anti-Athenian  force  thus 
became  more  formidable  than  Phokion  could  fiairly  cope  with, 
while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  island  was  less  than  he 
expected.    Crossing  the  eminence  named  Kotylseum,  he  took  a 

1  Demosthenes  cont  Meidiam,  jt.  .  .  .  TavpovBivii<s,  rov?  •w«riKov« 
560.  .  .  .  xal  ruf  iv  £v/3oif  npayfid-  (tvovs  5ia^l^do'a$,  ac.  There  is  no 
mvt  &  nxov'rapxof  6  rovrov  ^eyoi  Koi  ground  for  inferring  from  this  passage 
^iAo$  Sitnpa^aTOt  (*>«  iyut  atrtof  tlfjn  Kar-  (With  B5hnecke,  p.  20,  and  other^ 
eo'icevao'e,  7rp6  rov  rb  npayfta  ytviirBai  that  the  Phokians  themselves  seconded 
^vepbi^  Sia  UXovrapxov  ytyov6i,  PMlip  in  organizing  Euhcean  parties 

2  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  apinst  Athens.  The  Phokians  were 
668;  cont.  Bceotum  de  Nomtoe.  pp.  999.  then  in  allian^  ^th  Athens,  and 
The  mention  of  the  xo*«  in  tie  iktter  would  not  be  likely  to  concur  in  a  step 
passage,  being  the  second  day  of  the  *i*f  Injurious  and  offensive  to  her 
festival  called  Anthesteria,  identifies  wittiout  any  good  to  themselves. 
thA  mniith  But  some  of  the  mercenaries  on  service 

™        •        ,  ^    „  ,^,  in  Phokis  might  easUy  be  tempted  to 

8  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  pp.  change  their    service  and    cross    to 

^»  ^' •  Euboea,  by  the  promise  of  a  handsome 

iEschinds  cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  399.  gratuity. 
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position  near  the  town  and  hippodrome  of  Tamynse,  on  high 
ground  bordered  by  a  ravine ;  Plutarch  still  professing  friendship, 
and  encamping  with  his  mercenaries  along  with  him.  Phokion's 
position  was  strong,  yet  the  Athenians  were  outnumbered  and 
beleaguered  so  as  to  occasion  great  alarm.^  Many  of  the  slack 
and  disorderly  soldiers  deserted,  a  loss  which  Phokion  afifected  to 
despise,  though  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  make 
known  his  cUfSculties  and  press  for  reinforcement.  Meanwhile 
he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  his  camp,  which  the  enemy  marched 
up  to  attack.  Disregarding  his  order,  and  acting  with  a  de- 
liberate treason  which  was  accounted  at  Athens  unparalleled, 
Plutarch  advanced  forward  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  them,  but 
presently  fled,  drawing  along  with  his  flight  the  Athenian  horse^ 
who  had  also  advanced  in  some  disorder.  Phokion  with  the 
infiemtry  was  now  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  enemy,  attacking 
vigorously,  were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and  on  the  point  of 
forcing  his  camp.  But  his  measures  were  so  well  taken,  and  his 
hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and  steadiness  in  this 
trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailants  with  loss,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Thallus  and  Kineas  distinguished 
themselves  by  his  side ;  Kleophan^  also  was  conspicuous  in 
partially  rallying  the  broken  horsemen ;  while  ^schin^  the 
orator,  serving  among  the  hoplites,  was  complimented  for  his 
bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  carry  the  first  news  of  the  victory.* 
Phokion  pursued  his  success,  expelled  Plutarch  from  Eretria,  and 
captured  a  strong  fort  called  Zaretra,  near  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island.  He  released  all  his  Qreek  captives,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians,  incensed  at  the  recent  treachery,  should  resolve  upon 

iDemoflth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  567.  lays   the   blame    of   the   treachery, 

eiret j^  6i  iroAiopiceiadai  rov9  ei'  To/avvok  whereby    the    Athenian    army    was 

(TTfiaruarai  e^i|WAXcro,  <fec.  entrapped  and  endangered,  on  Kallias 

3  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300,  c.  63 ;  of  Chalkis ;  while  Demosthends  throws 

cont.Ktesiphontp. 399,c.32;Platarch,  it  on  Plutarch  of  Eretria.     Probably 

Phokion,  c.  13.    Plutarch  (the  biogra-  both  Plutarch  and  Kallias  deserve  the 

pher)  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  different  stigma.    But  Demosthenes  is  on  this 

contests  carried  on  in  the  island  of  occasion  more  worthy  of  credit  than 

Euboea.    He  passes  on,  without  a  note  ^schinds,  since  the  haraneue  against 

of  transition,  from  this  war  in  the  Meidias,  in  which  the  assertion  occurs, 

island     (in    349—348    B.C.)    to     the  was  delivered  only  a  few  months  after 

subsequent  war  in  341  B.C.  the  battle  of  Tamynse ;  while  the  alle- 

NoUiing  indeed  can  be  more  obscure  gation  of  .^Sschinds  is  contained  in  his 

and  difficult  to  disentangle  than  the  harangue  against  Ktesiphon,   which 

seouence  of  Eubcean  transactions.  was  not  spoken  till  many  years  after^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  iEschinds  wards. 
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treating  them  with  extreme  harshness.^    Eallias  seems  to  have 
left  the  island  and  found  shelter  with  Philip.' 

The  news  brought  by  .^SschinSs  (before  the  Dionysiac  festival), 
of  the  victory  of  Tamynss,  relieved  the  Athenians  b.o.  849. 
from  great  anxiety.     On  the  former  despatch  from  j^   ^^ 
Phokion,  the  Senate  had  resolved  to  send  to  Euboea  festiTai  at 
another  armament,  including  the  remaining  half  of  m^^^ 
the  cavalry,  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites,  and  a  fresh  ?J?5*''~ 
squadron  of  triremes.    But  the  victory  enabled  them  offered  to 
to  dispense^  with  any  immediate  reinforcement,  and  to  ^^Jlfby 
celebrate  the  Dionysiac  festival  with  cheerfulness.  Heidiaa. 
The  festival  was  on  this  year  of  more  than  usual  notoriety. 
Demosthen^  serving  in  it  as  chor§gU8  for  his  tribe  the  Pan- 
dionis,  was  brutally  insulted  in  the  theatre  and  amid  the  full 
pomp  of  the  ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the  wealthy  Meidias,  who, 
besides  other  outrages,  struck  him  several  times  with  his  fist  on 
the  head.    The  insult  was  the  more  poignant,  because  Meidias  at 
this  time  held  the  high  office  of  Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  horse.    It  was  the  practice  at  Athens  to  convene 
a  public  assembly  immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  receiving  notifications  and  hearing  com- 
plaints about  matters  which  had  occurred  at  the  festival  itsell 
At  this  special  assembly  DemosthenSs  preferred  a  complaint 
against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offered,  and  found 
warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  an  unanimous 
vote  of  censure.     This  procedure  (called  Probold)  did  not  by 
itself  carry  any  punishment,  but  served  as  a  sort  of  pra^udicvunij 
or  finding  of  a  true  bill,  enabling  Demosthen^  to  quote  the 
public  as  a  witness  to  the  main  fact  of  insult,  and  encouraging 
him  to  pursue  Meidias  before  the  regular  tribunals,  which  he  did 
a  few  months  afterwards,  but  was  induced  to  accept  from  Meidias 
the  self-imposed  fine  of  30  minae  before  the  final  passing  of  sen- 
tence by  the  Dikasts.* 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  18.  nected  with  Demosthente   and  ren- 

s  ifischinte  indeed  says  that  Kallias,  dered  considerable  service  to  Athens 

having  been  forgiven  by  Athens  on  inBuboea. 

this  occasion,  afterwards  gratoitouslv,        The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Tauros- 

and  from  pure  hostility  and  ingratitade  thente  is  alluded  to  by  Deinarchus  in  his 

to  Athens,  went  to  Philip.    But  I  think  harangue  aoainst  Demosthente,  s.  45. 

this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.   The        >  Demostnen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  567. 

orator  is  makins  a  strong  point  against        ^JSschinte  cont   Ktesiph.jb.  61; 

Kallias,  who  afterwards  oecame  con-  Plutarch,  Demoeth.  o.   12.     wester- 
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From  ike  despatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  of  Plutarch  of 

Eretria  had  become  manifest,  so  that  Demosthenes 

flg^^tW    gained  credit  for  his  previous  remarks  on  the  impolicy 

SrharSw     ®^  granting  the  armament ;  while  the  friends  of  Plu- 

been  absent  tarch,  Hegesilatts,  and  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus 

battle  of        incurred  displeasure,  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were 
TainyxuB~- 


hegoes 
over  on 
•enrioeto 
Bubcaaaaa 
hopUte- 
heia  named 
senator  for 
849— 848B.0. 


afterwards  tried.^  But  he  was  reproached  by  his 
enemies  for  having  been  absent  from  the  battle  of 
Tamynao,  and  a  citizen  named  Euktemon,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Meidias,  threatened  an  indictment  against 
him  for  desertion  of  his  post  Whether  Demosthen^ 
had  actually  gone  over  to  Euboea  as  a  hoplite  in  the 
army  of  Phokion,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come  back  for 
the  Dionysia,  or  whether  he  did  not  go  at  all,  we  are  imable  to 
say.  In  either  case,  his  duties  as  chorSgus  for  this  year  furnished 
a  conclusive  excuse,  so  that  Euktemon,  though  he  formally  hung 
np  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes  pubKc  proclama- 
tion of  his  intended  indictment,  never  thought  fit  to  take  even 
the  first  step  for  bringing  it  to  actual  trial,  and  incurred  legal 
disgrace  for  such  non-performance  of  his  engagement.^  Never- 
theless the  opprobrious  and  undeserved  epithet  of  deserter  was 
ever  afterwards  put  upon  Demosthen^  by  iBschines  and  his 
other  enemies,  and  Meidias  even  applied  the  like  vituperation  to 
most  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  assembly'  wherein  the  Pro- 
bol§  or  vote  of  censure  against  him  had  been  passed.  Not  loi^ 
after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to 


mann  and  many  other  critics  (De 
litibos  qttas  Demosthenes  oravit  ipse, 
pp.  25^28)  maintain  that  the  discourse 
a£:ainst  Meidias  can  never  have  been 
r»SLUy  spoken  by  Demosthenes  to  the 
Dikastery,  since  if  it  had  been  spoken 
he  coold  not  afterwards  have  entered 
into  the  compromise.  But  it  is  surely 
possible  that  he  may  have  delivered 
the  discourse  and  obtained  judgment 
in  his  favour,  and  then  afterwards— 
when  the  second  vote  of  the  Dikasts 
was  about  to  come  on  for  estimation  of 
the  penalty— may  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  defendant  to  pav  a  mode- 
rate fine  (compare  Demosth.  cont. 
NesBram,  p.  1848)  in  fear  of  exaspe- 
rating too  far  the  powerful  friends 
aionnd  Meidias.   The  action  of  Demos* 


thente  against  Meidias  was  certainly 
an  aywi'  riM>i|r6$.  About  irpofiok^t  see 
Meier  and  Schomann,  Der  Attische 
Prozess,  p.  271. 

1  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  68 ;  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  434— with  the  Scholion. 

2  Demosth.  oont.  Meidiam,  p.  548. 
*.  ;    *    ^^\i  Y^p  *^*^^oi  (Euktemon) 

i^riiuaKev  abrhv  ovx  circle A^wi^,  ovStfuai 
rywy'  ert  irpo(r£eofiai  5uci}f,  oAA.'  iKoyriv 
ex«. 

JBschinds  says  that  Nikodemns 
entered  an  indictment  against  Demos- 
thenes for  deserting  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  but  that  he  was  bought  off 
by  Demosthenes,  and  refrained  from 
bringing  it  before  the  Dikastery  (^sch. 
Eals.  L%.  p.  292). 

a  Demosthenes  cont.  Meid.  p.  577. 
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send  fresh  troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites,  to  Eaboea,  probably 
to  relieve  either  some  or  all  of  those  already  serving  there. 
Demosthenis  on  this  occasion  put  on  his  armour  and  served  as 
a  hoplite  in  the  island;  Meidias  also  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea, 
as  commander  of  the  horsemen ;  vet,  when  the  horsemen  were 
summoned  to  join  the  Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along  with 
them,  but  remained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme,  the  outfit  of  which 
he  had  himself  defrayed.^  How  long  the  army  stayed  in  Euboea, 
we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demosthen^  had  returned  to 
Athens  by  the  time  when  the  annual  Senate  was  chosen  in  the 
last  month  of  the  Attic  year  (Skirrophorion,  June),  having  pro- 
bably by  that  time  been  relieved.  He  was  named  (by  the  lot) 
among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators  for  the  coming  Attic  year 
(beginning  midsummer,  349  B.c.s:01ymp.  107,  4),'  his  old  enemy 
Meidias  in  vain  impugning  his  qualification  as  he  passed  through 
the  Dokimasy,  or  preliminary  examination,  previous  to  entering 
office. 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  further  in  Euboea,  we  cannot 
make  out  Phokion  was  recalled — ^we  do  not  know  Hoatmties 
when — and  replaced  by  a  general  named  Molossus,  SuringsS— 
who  is  said  to  have  managed  the  war  very  unsuccess-  848  b.o. 
fully,  and  even  to  have  been  made  prisoner  himself  by  the 
enemy.*  The  hostile  parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip,  were 
not  subdued,  nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  B.o.  that  they 
applied  for  peace.  Even  then,  it  appears,  none  was  concluded, 
so  that  the  Euboeans  remained  unfriendly  to  Athens  until  the 
peace  with  Philip  in  346  B.C., 

But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the  maintenance 
of  Euboea,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  more  effective 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  and  they  thus  had  upon  their 
hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen  of  two  wars.  We  know  that 
they  had  to  provide  force  for  both  Euboea  and  Olynthus  at  once,* 

1  Demosthends  contra  Meidiam,  pp.  <Wi,  koX  avc^t^^^^nr])ru«  rd  re  v^Mrepa 

558 — 567.  avrwi' k9koux96<u koh,  xaraireiroXe/Ai}- 

3 Demosthends  contra  Meidiam,  p.  Kiva.*,  *tX^irirov-^  v<rrepif<ra0-i 

651.  T]j  /Son^eif  xal  irpocfi^voic  roit^ 

sPlntarch,    Pfaoldon,    C    14;    Pan-  o-viLfLaxov^thC  airopiav  xp^H-drtav  Ka- 

jnnias,  L  86,  8.  ToXv^e'i^ro?  tov  <rrpaToir^ov,  toiJtovs  t 

4  DemOBthends    COnt.    NeSSram,    p.  airoXtfom  koX  rot?  oAAoic  'EAAi}oriv  kwlv- 

1846.     .     .    .     oviifiavTO^  rff  rr6kti  koc-  rot^  elveu  doxeiv,   leai   icivSvve^eiv^  irepl 

pov  TotovTOv  icai  nokiiMVf  iv^^v^  icpa-  rmv  vtroKoCwtov,  mpC  -n  An^i'ov  kox  *Ifi- 

rfiviurw   vfuv   fwy^<rro(9  rStv  'EAAi^i^y  ^pov   koX  Sicvpov  leal  Xepponjo-ov — Ktu 
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and  that  the  occasioxi  wliich  called  for  tiiese  mnmltaneoqe  effortB 
wae  one  of  strictest  urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and 
communications  made  themselyes  so  strongly  felt»  as  to  induce 
Athens  to  do,  what  Demosthen^  in  his  three  OlynUuacs  had 
vainly  insisted  on  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn,  to 
send  thither  a  force  of  native  Athenians,  in  the  first  half  of  349 
B.O.  Of  the  horsemen  who  had  gone  from  Athens  to  Eubcea 
under  Meidias,  to  serve  under  Phokion,  either  all,  or  a  part^ 
crossed  by  sea  from  Euboea  to  Olynthus,  during  that  half-year.^ 
Meidias  did  not  cross  with  them,  but  came  back  as  trierarch  in 
his  trireme  to  Athens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  not 
merely  citizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence ;  moreover 
the  transport  of  them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as  well  as  costly. 
The  sending  of  such  troops  implies  a  strenuous  effort  and  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may  further  conclude  that  a 
more  numerous  body  of  hoplites  were  sent  aloi^  with  the 
horsemen  at  the  same  time ;  for  horsemen  would  hardly  under 
any  circumstances  be  sent  across  sea  alone ;  besides  which  Olynthua 
stood  most  in  need  of  auxiliary  hoplites,  since  her  native  force 
consisted  chiefly  of  horsemen  and  peltasts.' 


navtrintX  tit  tm  E6^0(ay  <cal 
*OKvv0ov—iypa\l/9  ^^lo-^Aa  iv  vS 
fiovjM  'AiroAAMupof  fiovkvittv,  Ac 

Toll  speech  was  delivered  before 
the  Dlkastery  by  a  person  named 
Theomnestut,  in  support  of  an  indict- 
ment against  Kenra— perhaps  six  or 
eight  years  after  849  B.C.  Whether 
Demosthenes  was  the  author  of  the 
speech  or  not.  its  value  as  evidence 
wiU  not  be  materially  altered. 

1  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  678. 
•  .  .  o^rof  T&v  ut$*  ieofTOv  vrparw 
vaiikiviav  invimv,  ore  c(«  *Okvv9ov 
iiifitivav,  iK$uy  npht  iJiiat  tU  rnv 
iicKkfia'Cav  icam^ptt,  ^  Compare  the  same 
oration,  p.  669— -vcpl  tk  riav  avarpartv 
erofUviov  ci«  *Aoyovpw  (in  Euboea)  icrrc 
ii^wov  irdyrtf  ota  i6i^iiiiy6fni<rt  irap'  vyXv, 
5 r'  ^ le «  V  iK  XakicCiQi,  KOTiiyop&v 
Koi  ^dvKiov  Si'ciJoc  i^tkBtlv  i^v  vrpanav 
rwirriv  rf  ird\n. 

This  transit  of  the  Athenian  horse- 
men to  Olynthus,  which  took  place 
after  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  &  an 
occurrence  distinct  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  at  Athens  towards  an 
Olynthian    expedition   (fin3tf^«t«    «i« 


*OXvt^ov— Demosth.  cont.  Meldiam,  p. 
666) ;  which  contributionB  took  pJaoe 
before  the  ^battle  of  Tainynie,  and 
before  the  expedition  to  Bubcea,  of 
which  that  battle  made  part. 

These  horsemen  went  from  Euboea 
to  Olynthus  b^ort  Meidiat  returned  to 
Athens.  But  we  know  that  he  returned 
to  Athens  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Attic  or  Olympic  year  (Olymp.  107, 
4,  849—848  B.C);  that  is,  spe&king 
approximatelv,  before  the  first  of  July, 
849  B.C.  For  he  was  present  at  Athens 
and  accused  Demosthends  in  the  sena- 
torial DoUmasy,  or  preliminary  exa- 
mination, which  all  senators  nnder- 
went  before  they  took  their  seats  with 
the  beginninff  of  the  new  year  (De- 
mosth.  cont.  M eid.  p.  661). 

It  seems  therefore  dear  that  the 
Athenian  expedition— certainly  horse- 
men, and  probably  hoplites  also— went 
to  Olynthus  before  July  1,  349  B.C.  I 
■alluded  to  this  expedition  of  Athenian 
citizens  to  Olynthus-in  a  previous  note, 
as  connected  with  the  date  of  the  third 
Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes. 

^Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  2,  41:  v.  8» 
8—6. 
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The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Nesera  being  thus 
corroborated  by  the  still  better  evidence  of  the  speech  oreat 
against  Meidias,  we  are  made  certain  of  the  important  ^Jens  to 
fact,  that  the  first  half  of  the  year  349  b.o.  was  one  in  849  aa,  fw 
which  Athens  was  driven  to  great  public  exertions —  of  o^ffus 
even  to  armaments  of  native  citizens — for  the  support  ^^nto^ 
of  Olynthus  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  Euboea.   nance  of 
What  the  Athenians  achieved,  indeed,  or  helped  to  the  same 
achieve,  by  these  expeditions  to  Olynthus,  or  how  *^®' 
long  they  stayed  there,  we  have  no  information.    But  we  may 
reasonably  presume— though  Philip,  during  this  year  349  B.C., 
probably  conquered  a  certain  number  of  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic 
towns — that  the  allied  forces  (Olynthian,  Chalkidic,  and  Athenian) 
contended  against  him  with  no  inconsiderable  effect,  and  threw 
back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidike  into  the  following  year.    After 
a  summer's  campaign  in  that  peninsula,  the  Athenian  citizens 
would  probably  come  home.    We  learn  that  the  Olynthians 
made  prisoner  a  Macedonian  of  rank  named  Derdas,  with  other 
Macedonians  attached  to  him.^ 

So  extraordinary  a  military  eflFort,  however,  made  by  the 

Athenians  in  the  first  half  of  349  B.C.— to  recover  j^inanciai 

Euboea  and  to  protect  Olynthus  at  once — ^naturally   embarraas- 

placed  them  in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment.   A^ens! 

Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  for  Jf^^jJ^g 

some  time  there  was  not  suj£cient  money  to  pay  the   about  the 

Dikasteries,  which  accordingly  sat  little ;  so  that  few  Yxmd,  °The 

causes  were  tried  for  some  time — ^for  how  long  we  do  "^'^^^Sl*^ 

°  appropriate 

not  know.^  the  surplus 

To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  moment,  Jo  mmSSy 
a  courageous  effort  was  made  by  the  senator  Apollo-  ^SSiaddrus 
d6rus.    He  moved  a  decree  in  the  Senate,  that  it  is  indicted 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,   *" 
whether  the  surplus  of  revenue,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  peace  establishment  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to 
the  Thedric  Fund  for  the  various  religious  festivals,  or  should  be 
devoted  to  the  pay,  outfit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual 

ITheopompus,     Fragm.     156:      ap.  imping  rot?  iiKaarripioii,  ti<nyov  Slv 

Athen.  x.  p.  430 ;  MUbm,  V.  H.  u.  41.  ^\ov  5ri.     This  oration  was  spoken 

3  See  Demosthends,  adv.  Bceotnm  shortly  after  the  battle  of  TamynsB,  p. 

De  Nomine,  p.  909.    .   .       ical  ei  fu<r0b$  999. 

9—22 
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war.  The  Senate  approved  the  motion  of  Apolloddrus,  and 
adopted  a  (probouleuma)  preliminaiy  resolution  authorizing  him 
to  submit  it  to  the  public  assembly.  Under  such  authority, 
ApoUoddrus  made  the  motion  in  the  assembly,  where  also  he  was 
fully  BUccessfuL  The  assembly  (without  a  single  dissentient 
voice,  we  are  told)  passed  a  decree  enjoining  that  the  surplus  of 
revenue  should  under  the  actual  pressure  of  war  be  devoted  to 
the  pay  and  other  wants  of  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  such 
unanimity,  however,  a  citizen  named  Stephanus  impeached  both 
the  decree  and  its  mover  on  the  score  of  illegality,  under  the 
Graphs  Paranomon.  ApoUoddrus  was  brought  before  the 
Dikastery,  and  there  found  guilty ;  mainly  (according  to  his 
friend  and  relative  the  prosecutor  of  Neaera)  through  suborned 
witnesses  and  false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the 
impeachment.  When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  pronounced, 
Stephanus  as  accuser  assessed  the  measure  of  punishment  at 
the  large  fine  of  fifteen  talents,  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
supplications  from  the  friends  of  ApoUoddrus,  when  they  en- 
treated him  to  name  a  lower  sum.  The  Dikasts  however,  more 
lenient  than  Stephanus,  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the  measure  of 
fine  assessed  by  ApoUodorus  upon  himself — one  talent — which  he 
actuaUy  paid.^ 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the  urgency 
The  diver-  *^^  poverty  of  the  moment  than  the  fact  that  both 
Bion  of  the  Senate  and  people  passed  this  decree  of  ApoUoddrus. 
Fund  proves  That  fact  there  is  no  room  for  doubting.  But  the 
J|Jj^**j  additional  statement — ^that  there  was  not  a  single 
the  moment  dissentient,  and  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and 
*"•  afterwards,  always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have 
been  an  exceUent  one*— is  probably  an  exaggeration.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  party,  who  habituaUy 
resisted  the  diversion  of  money  from  the  Thedric  Fund  to  war 
purposes,  should  have  been  whoUy  silent  or  actuaUy  concurrent 
on  this  occasion,  though  they  may  have  been  outvoted.  The 
motion  of  ApoUoddrus  was  one  which  could  not  be  made  without 
distinctly  breaking  the  law,  and  rendering  the  mover  Uable  to 

1  Demosthends  COnt.  Neser.  pp.  1846,    oAAo  koI  vvv  ert,  w  vov  Xdyos  yCyvrfTM, 
1347.  oitoAoveirat  iropa  vayrwv,  w  ra  /SeAriora 

2  Demosthenes  cont.  Neser.  p.  1346.    niras  aSuca  waBoi.. 
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those  penal  consequences  which  afterwards  actually  fell  upon 
him.  Now,  that  even  a  majority,  hoth  of  Senate  and  assembly, 
should  have  overleaped  this  illegality,  is  a  proof  sufficiently 
remarkable  how  strongly  the  crisis  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to  Olynthus  before 
midsummer,  349  B.a,  would  probably  return  after  a  b.o.  34»— 
campaign  of  two  or  three  mouths,  and  after  having  ^^• 
rendered  some  service  against  the  Macedonian  army.   Three  exp^ 
The  warlike  operations  of  Philip  against  the  Chalki-  ^y  Atiiens 
dians  and  Olynthians  were  noway  relaxed.   Repressed  Jg]5^Ji^i_ 
the  Chalkidians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  348  b.o.— 
all  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  midsummer,   rSio^^ 
349  B.C.  to  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.).    During  the   chorus, 
year  Olymp.  107,  4,  if  the  citation  from  Philochorus^  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  Athenians  despatched  to  their  aid  three  expeditions  : 
one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians,  who  sent  envoys  to  pray  for 
it,  consisting  of  2000  peltasts  under  Charge,  in  thirty  ships  partly 
manned  by  Athenian  seamen.    A  second  went  thither  under 
Charidemus,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  suffering  Chalkidians, . 
consisting  of   18  triremes,  4000  peltasts,  and  150   horsemen. 
Charidemus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Olynthians,  marched  over 
Bottiaea  and  the  peninsula  of  Pall§nd,  laying  waste  the  country ; 
whether  he  achieved  any  important  success  we  do  not  know. 
Kespecting  both  Chares  and  Charidemus,  the  anecdotes  descending 
to  us  are  of  insolence,  extortion,  and  amorous  indulgences,  rather 
than  of  military  exploits.^    It  is  clear  that  neitl^r  the  one  nor 
the  other  achieved  anything  effectual  against  Philip,  whose  arms 
and    corruption    made    terrible    progress    in    Chalkidik^.      So 
grievously  did  the  strength  of  the  Olynthians  fail,  that  they 
transmitted  a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens ;  imploring 
the  Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send  them  a 
force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  there. 
The  Athenians  complied,  despatching  thither  17  triremes,  2000 
hoplites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  the  command  of  Chares. 

To  make  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  this  important 
war  is  impossible ;  but  w^e  discern  that  during  this  latter  portion 

iPhilochorus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  tainly  is  not  accurate.  The  alliance  had 

Amm.  pp.  734,  735.    Philochorus  tells  been  contracted  in  the  preceding  year, 
us  that  the  Athenians  91010  contracted        2  Theopomp.     Fragm.     183  —  288  ; 

the  alliance  with  Olynthus,  which  cer-  Athenaeus,  zii.  p.  532. 
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of  the  Oljntbian  war  Uie  efforts  made  by  Athens  were  con- 
B.O.  848.  siderable.  Demosthen^  (in  a  speech  six  years  after- 
wards)  affirms  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  aid 
sacceas  of  of  Olynthus  4000  citizens,  10,000  mercenaries,  and  50 
^JS'^  triremes.^  He  represents  the  Chcdkidic  cities  as  having 
Ch^di  ^®^  betrayed  successively  to  Philip  by  corrupt  and 
towns  and  traitorous  citizens.  That  the  conquest  was  achieved 
of  Olynthua.  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corruption  we  cannot  doubt ; 
but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate  information. 
Mekybema  and  TordnS  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  towns 
betrayed  without  resistance.*  After  Philip  had  captured  the 
thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  marched  i^inst  Olynthus  itself 
with  its  confederate  neighbours  the  Thracian  MethonS  and 
Apollonia.  In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he 
encountered  such  resistance  that  his  troops  were  at  first  repulsed, 
and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  back 
across  the  river.  He  was  moreover  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an 
Olynthian  archer  named  Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye 
completely,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  his  Greek  surgeon 
Kritobulus.*  On  arriving  within  forty  furlongs  of  Olynthus,  he 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory  summons,  intimating  that 
either  they  must  evacuate  the  city,  or  he  must  leave  Macedonia.* 
Rejecting  this  notice,  they  determined  to  defend  their  town  to 
the  last.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  last  Athenian  citizen- 
armament  was  still  in  the  town  to  aid  in  the  defence,'  so  that 
the  Olynthians  might  reasonably  calculate  that  Athens  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  guard  her  own  citizens  against  captivity. 
But  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  How  long  the  siege  lasted, 
or  whether  there  was  time  for  Athens  to  send  further  reinforce- 
ment, we  cannot  say.  The  Olynthians  are  said  to  have  repulsed 
several  assaults  of  Philip  with  loss ;  but,  according  to  Demos- 
thenes, the  philippizing  party,  headed  by  the  venal  Euthykrates 
and  LasthenSs,  brought  about  the  banishment  of  their  chief 
opponent  ApollonidSs,  nullified  all  measures  for  energetic  defence, 

1  Demosth.  Eals.  Leg.  p.  426.  anv  visible  disfigurement.    "  Magna  et 

2  Dioddr.  xri.  62.  Ontobulo  f ama  est,  extracta  PhiUppi 

3  Kallisthends  ap.  Stobnum,  t.  vil.  regis  ocolo  sagitta  et  citra  defornu- 
p.  02;  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c.  8;  De-  tatem  oris  curata,  orbitate  luminis" 


W.      VA    ,      JTlUUhtVU,      f  BMChUOA.      W.      O   ,      *^V  l«»l/OIU      VAU3      «^U&CfeWC»,      VAUmwaW      AUUUIUD 

mosth.   Philipp.   Hi.  p.    117.     Krito-  (PUny,  H.  N.  vii.  37). 

bulus  could  not  save  the  sight  of  the        4  Demosthends,  Philipp.  iil.  p.  118. 

eye,  but  he  is  said  to  have  prevented        &  iSschinds,  Fals.  L^.  p.  80. 
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and  treasonably  surrendered  the  city.  Two  defeats  were 
sustained  near  its  walls,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  this  party, 
having  600  cavalry  under  his  command,  betrayed  them  designedly 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader.^  Olynthus,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
and  property,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip.  His 
mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus  became  complete 
towards  the  end  of  winter,  348 — 347  B.a 

Miserable  was  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing  peninsula. 
The  persons  of  the  Olynthians — men,  women,  and 
children  —  were  sold  into  slavery.    The  wealth  of  ^^'  **^ 
the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  means  of  recompensing  his  Sale  oi  the 
soldiers  for  the  toils  of  the  war ;  the  city  itself  he  is  pr^ner^ 
said   to    have    destroyed,   together  with   Apollonia,  SJ^t'^es 
Methdn^,  Stageira^  &c.— in  all,  thirty-two  Chalkidic  inChalid- 
cities.     Demosthen^  speaking  about  five  years  after- 
wards, says  that  they  were  so  thoroughly  and  cruelly  ruined  as 
to  leave  their  very  sites  scarcely  discernible.^    Making  every 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  they  were 
dismantled   and    bereft  of   all    citizen    proprietors;    that    the 
buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  were  broken  up 
or  left  to  decay;   that  the  remaining  houses,  as  well  as  the 
villages  around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent  cultivators  or  slaves, 
now  working  for  the  benefit  of  new  Macedonian  proprietors,  in 
great   part   non-resident,   and    probably  of   favoured    Grecian 
grantees  also.*     Though  various    Greeks   thus  received    their 
recompense  for  services  rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demosthenes 
aflBirms  that  Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  the  traitors  who  had 
sold  Olynthus,  were  not  among  the  number ;  or  at  least  that  not 
long  afterwards  they  were  dismissed  with  dishonour  and  con- 
tempt.^ 

1  Demosthends,  Philipp.  iii.  pp.  12&—  *  Demosth.   De  Ghersoiies.    p.   99. 

128 ;  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42« ;  Dioddr.  xvi.  63.  The    existence    of    these    Olynthian 

a  Demosth.    Philipp.    iii    p.    117 :  traitors,  sold  to  Philip,  proves  that  he 

Justin,  viii.  3.  could  not  have  needed  the  aid  of  the 

8  Demosthenes  (Fala  Leg.  p.  886)  Stageirite    philosopher    Aristotie    to 

says     that    both    Philokratds     and  indicate  to  him  who  were  the  richest 

^schinds  received  from  Philip,  not  Olynthian  citizens,  at  the  time  when 

only  presents  of  timber  and  com,  but  the  prisoners  were  put  up  for  sale  as 

alsograntsof  productive  and  valuable  slaves.     The  Athenian   Demochards, 

farms  in  the  CHynthian  territory.    He  about  forty  years  afterwards,  in  ms 

calls  some  Olynthian  witnesses  to  prove  viiiilent    speech   against    the    philo* 

his  assertion,  but  their  testimony  is  sophers,  alleged  that  Aristotle  had 

not  given  at  length.  rendered  this  disgraceful  service  to 
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In  this  OlTnthian  war — ^minoos'  to  the  Chalkidic   Greeks, 
0gg(  terrific  to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling  the  power  of 

Att"*fa!^  Philip — ^Athens  too  must  have  incurred  a  serious 
the  oiyn-  amount  of  expense.  We  find  it  stated  loosely  that  in 
****•"  ^■'*  her  entire  war  against  Philip,  from  the  time  of  his 
capture  of  Amphipolis  in  358 — 357  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  346 
B.a,  or  shortly  afterwards,  she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500 
talents.^  On  these  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but 
we  may  well  believe  that  her  outlay  was  considerable.  In  spite 
of  all  reluctance,  she  was  obliged  to  do  something  :  what  she  did 
was  both  too  little,  too  intermittent,  and  done  behind  time,  so  as 
to  produce  no  satisfactory  result ;  but  nevertheless  the  segregate 
cost,  in  a  series  of  years,  was  a  large  one.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  she  really 
seems  to  have  made  efforts,  though  she  had  done  little  in  the 
beginning.  We  may  presume  that  the  cost  must  have  been 
defrayed,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  direct  property-tax;  for  the 
condemnation  of  Apollod6rus  put  an  end  to  the  proposition  of 
taking  from  the  Theoric  fund.'  Means  may  also  have  been  found 
of  economizing  from  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 

Though  the  appropriation  of  the  The6ric  Fund  to  other 
purposes  continued  to  be  thus  interdicted  to  any 
Fund— not  formal  motion,  yet  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and 
a^^uTwar  i^si^^^tion  it  was  from  time  to  time  glanced  at,  by 
purooses  DemosthenSs  and  others.  And  whenever  money  was 
Uttle  before  wanted  for  war,  the  question  whether  it  should  be 
^aronei^'  taken  from  this  source  or  from  direct  property-tax 
was  indirectly  revived.  The  appropriation  of  the 
TheSric  Fund  however  remained  unchanged  until  the  very  eve 

Philip  (Aristokl^s  ap.  Easebimn  Pnep.  s  XJipian,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 

Ev.  p.  792).    Wessehng  (ad  Dioddr.  zvi.  first  Olynthiac,  tells  us  that  after  the 

63)  refutes  the  charge  by  saving  that  fine  imposed  upon  ApoUoddrus,  Enbu- 

Aristotle  was  at  that  time  along  with  lus  moved  and  carried  a  law,  enacting 

Hermeias  at  Atameus— a   refutation  that  any  future  motion  to  encroach  on 

not  very  conclusive,  which  I  am  glad  the  Thedric  Fund  should  be  punished 

to  be  able  to  strengthen.  with  death. 

1  .^schin^s,  Fals.  Lea.  p.  36,  c.  24.  The  authority  of  Ulpian  is  not  suffi- 

Demosthends  (Olynth.  iii.  p.  36)  men-  cient  to  accredit  this  statement    The 

tions  the  same  amount  of  public  money  fine  inflicted  by  the  Dikastery  upon 

as  having  been  wasted  et?  ovBkv  Seov—  ApoUoddrus   was  lenient ;   we   may, 

even  in  the  early  part  of  the  Olynthiac  therefore,  reasonably  doubt  whether    • 

war,  and  before  the  Euboean  war.    As  the  popular  sentiment  would  go  along 

evidences  of  actual  amount,  such  state->  with  toe  speaker  in  making  the  like 

ments  are  of  no  value.  offence  capital  in  future. 
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of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  Just  before  that  Dies  Iwe,  when 
Philip  was  actually  fortifying  Elateia,  the  fund  was  made  appli- 
cable to  war-purposes ;  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  realized, 
twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce  them. 

This  question  about  the  Thedric  expenditure  is  rarely  pre- 
sented by  modem  authors  in  the  real  way  that  it  yj^^g 
affected  the  Athenian  mind.    It  has  been  sometimes  8^*^®^^^^ 
treated  as  a  sort  of  almsgiving  to  the  poor,  and   theThedrlc 
sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  the  Athenians  upon  ^^^* 
their  pleasures.    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  a  full  or 
correct  view  of  the  case  ;  each  only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  the  largest 
amount  of  refined  and  imaginative  pleasures  ever  tasted  by  any 
community  known  to  history — ^pleasures  essentially  social  and 
multitudinous,  attaching  the  citizens  to  each  other,  rich  and 
poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  community  of  enjoyment. 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  not  the  primary 
idea  or  predominant  purpose  of  the  The6ric  expendi- 
ture.    That  expenditure  was  essentially  religious  in  geiJJSi*^® 
its  character,  incurred  only  for  various  festivals,  and  n^d  oi 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.    The  religious 
ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout  ^^  wMshlp 
Greece  and  the  contemporary  world — very  different  — dlstribu- 
in  this  respect  from  the  modem — ^included  within  part  of  it— 
itself  and  its  manifestations  nearly  the  whole  range  of  ^j^*®' 
social  pleasures.^    Now  the  The6ric  Fund  was  essen-  ancient 
tially  the  Church  Fund  at  Athens,  that  upon  which  fl^fvalB. 
were  charged  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state 
hi  the  festivals  and  the  worship  of  the  gods.    The  Diobely,  or 

1  Among  the  many  passages  which  rd.  rov  0eov   nopo-vvtiv  (Herod. 

iUastrate  this  association  in  the  Greek  ix.  7).   Presently  the  Athenian  envoys 

mind,  between  the  idea  of  a  religions  come  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the 

festival  and  that  of  enjoyment,  we  may  delay  in  the  following  language— v'/iet? 

take   the    expressions    of    Herodotus  /a^i/,  &  AcuceSaifiovioi,  avrov   rgSt  fi4- 

about    the    ^eat    festival    at    Sparta  voi^Te?,     'Yaicti'fitd    re    ay  ere     #cai 

called  Hyakinthia.     In  the  summer  of  irot^ere,    KarairpoSovrei  roin    ov/m/id- 

479  B.C.,  the  Spartans  were  tardy  in  x^w. 

bringing  out  their  military  force  for        Here  the  expressions  "  to  fulfil  the 

the  deduce  of  Attica,  being  engaged  requirements  of  the  god "  and   "  to 

in  that  festival,    ot  yap  AoKtSaifiovioi.  amuse  themselves"  are  used  in  de- 

opra^ov  re  rov  xpovov  tovtov,  xal  or^i  i)v  scription   of  the  same  festival,  and 

^YoKivBia '    irepiirXeto-TOvi'^-yov  almost  as  equivalents. 
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disfciibatioii  of  two  oboli  to  each  present  atizen,  was  one  part  of 
this  expenditnrey  giToi  in  oider  to  ensure  that  every  citizen 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  sttffuding  the  festival  and  doing 
honour  to  the  god,  never  given  to  any  one  who  was  out  of 
Attica,  because  of  coarse  he  ooold  not  attend,^  but  given  to  all 
alike  within  the  coiintrj,  rich  or  poor.*     It  was  essential  to 
that  universal  communion  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  festival,  not  lesB  in  reggid  to  the  gods  than  in  regard  to  tiie 
city ;'  but  it  was  only  one  portion  of  the  total  disborsementB 
covered  by  the  The6ric  Fund.    To  this  general  religioos  fund  it 
was  provided  by  law  that  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should 
be  paid  over,  after  all  the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment  had 
been  defirayed.    There  was  no  appropriation  more  thorougihly 
coming  home  to  the  common  sentiment^  more  conducive   as  a 
bindii^  force  to  the  unity  of  the  city,  or  more  productive  of 
satisfiiction  to  each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  Thedric  Fund  nor  of  the 
KooUmt  distributions  connected  with  it  We  cannot  there- 
2™|^^  fore  say  what  proportion  it  formed  of  the  whole  peaoe- 
nian  peace-  ezpendilore — ^itself  unknown  also.  But  we  cannot 
B^^m  doubt  that  it  was  large.  To  be  sparing  of  expenditure 
^^0^  in  manifestations  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  was 
lacrifloed  to  accounted  the  reverse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  generally ; 
^^^?^®  and  the  Athenians  especially,  whose  eyes  were  every 
^o'B-  day  contemplating  the  glories  of  their  acropoUs,  would 

learn  a  different  lesson ;  moreover  magnificent  religious  display 
was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection  and  &vour  of  the  gods.^ 
We  may  affirm,  however,  upon  the  strongest  presumptions,  that 
this  religious  expenditure  did  not  absorb  any  funds  required  for 
the  other  branches  of  a  peace-establishment.    Neither  naval,  nor 

1  Haipobatidn,  v.  tfcMpuca  .  .  .  oracles  quoted  by  Demosthente  cont 
SUvtifuv  Evfiwkoi  eU  t^v  0vaiay,  Iva  Meidiam,  p.  631.  iaravai  wpatwr  Bpo> 
navTti  ioprAtwrif  koX  fiiii^vs  rmv  woXurnv  lU^  X^"'^  */*M * "y  *  «•  a »- t a $,  Ac.  ffre- 
airoAimpoi  ei  aafdveiay  rStv  i6imv.  .  ,  ,  ^ayif^toptlv  cXcvtfcpovc  xal  8ovXov¥,  Ac. 
ort  Bi  ovK  i(^y  toU  avoSruiovai  OtrnpuAy  *  See  the  boast  of  Isokratds,  Orat. 
\attfiav€ivt  'YmpOris  BtiijXuKKy  iy  ry  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  40 ;  Plato,  Alkibiad. 
Kar  'Apx'OTpartiSov.  ii.  p.  148.    Xenophdn  (Vectigal.  vi  IX 

2  8eeI>emo8th.adv.I.eocharein,pp.  ?°  Proposing  some  schemes  for  the 
1091,  1092;  PhUipp.  iv.  p.  141.  6om-  unprovement  of  the  Athenian  revenne, 
nare  alaa  kchUm^nn  AnVin  Tn»  A*f  sets  forth  as  one  of  the  advantages 
paje  also  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jnr.  Att  ^^^  ..^^^  religious  festivals  wilTbe 

celebrated  then  with  still  greater  mag- 
sSee   the   directions    of    the    old    nificence  than  they  are  now ". 
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military,  nor  adminietratiye  exigences  were  starved  in  order  to 
aagment  the  The6ric  surplus.  Eubulus  was  distinguished  for 
his  excellent  keeping  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  for  his  care 
in  replacing  the  decayed  triremes  by  new  ones.  And  after  all 
the  wants  of  a  well-mounted  peace-establishment  were  satisfied, 
no  Athenian  had  scruple  in  appropriating  what  remained  under 
the  conspiring  impulses  of  piety,  pleasure,  and  social  brotherhood. 
It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  that  surplus 
annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an  accumulating 
war-fund.  Such  provision  had  been  made  half  a  mrpiiu 
century  before,  under  the  full  energy  and  imperial  J^*fn^^J^® 
power  of  Athens,  when  she  had  a  larger  revenue,  muUtodaj 
with  numerous  tribute-paying  allies,  and  when  —howfar 
Perikl&  presided  over  her  councils.  It  might  have  WMneabie 
been  better  if  she  had  done  something  of  the  same  for  not  hav- 
kind  in  the  age  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Perhaps  *****  ^' 
if  men,  like  Periklds,  or  even  like  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed 
marked  ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised  and  prevailed 
on  to  continue  such  a  precaution.  But  before  we  can  measure 
the  extent  of  improvidence  with  which  Athens  is  here  fairly 
chargeable,  we  ought  to  know  what  was  the  sum  thus  expended 
on  the  festivals.  What  amount  of  money  could  have  been 
stored  up  for  the  contingency  of  war,  even  if  all  the  festivals  and 
all  the  distributions  had  been  suppressed?  How  far  would  it 
have  been  possible,  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious 
present  necessity,  to  carry  economy  into  the  festival  expenditure 
— truly  denominated  by  Demad^  the  cement  of  the  political 
system' — without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each  individual 
that  sentiment  of  communion,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic, 
which  made  the  Athenians  a  city,  and  not  a  simple  multiplica- 
tion of  units?  These  are  points  on  which  we  ought  to  have 
information,  before  we  can  fairly  graduate  our  censure  upon 
Athens  for  not  converting  her  The6ric  Fund  into  an  accumulated 
capital  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war.  We  ought  also  to  ask,  as 
matter  for  impartial  comparison,  how  many  governments,  ancient 
or  modem,  have  ever  thought  it  requisite  to  lay  up  during  peace 
a  stock  of  money  available  for  war  ? 

1  Plutarch,  Qusestion.  Platonic,  p.    (uv  ra  tfctapiKa  roO  iroA^Tcv/iaTOf  (errone- 
1011.    «i>«  cAffy«  AiifM^ift,  K6X\n»  hvoiHk-    oosly  written  9«M/»|rucdX 
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The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more  ehipe  of 
Attempt  of  "^^^f  larger  docks,  and  better-stored  arsenals  than  any 
theAthe-  city  in  Greece,  besides  expending  forty  talents  an- 
pertyniaMes  nually  upon  the  Horsemen  of  the  state,  and  doubtless 
of  S&ct**'  something  further  (though  we  know  not  how-  much) 
takli?°fro^  upon  the  other  descriptions  of  military  force.  All 
the  xle^ric  this,  let  it  be  observed,  and  the  Thedric  expenditure 
^^^  besides,  was  defrayed  without  direct  taxation,  which 

was  reserved  for  the  extraordinaiy  cost  incident  to  a  state  of  war, 
and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  it,  without  any  accumulated 
war-fund.     When  the  war  against  Philip  became  serious,  the 
proprietary  classes  at  Athens,  those  included  in  the  schedule  of 
assessment,  were  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  by  a  direct 
tax,  from  which  they  had  been  quite  free  in  time  of  peace.     They 
tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by  requiring  that  the  festival-fund 
should  be  appropriated  instead,^  thus  menacing  what  was  dearest 
to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.    The  ground  which 
they  took  was  the  same  in  principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in 
France  or  Belgium  claimed  to  exempt  themselves  from  direct 
taxation  for  the  cost  of  a  war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of 
the  annual  sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion.^    We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling  would  be  raised 
among  the  Athenian  public  generally,  by  the  proposal  of  im- 
poverishing the  festival  expenditure  in  order  to  save  a  property- 
tax.    Doubtless,  after  the  proprietary  class  had  borne  a  certain 
burthen  of  direct  taxation,  their  complaints  would  become  legiti- 
mate.    The  cost  of  the  festivals  could  not  be  kept  up  im- 
diminished,  under  severe  and  continued  pressure  of  war.    As  a 


1  According  to  the  author  of  the 
oration  against  Nesera,  the  law  did 
actually  provide  that,  in  time  of  war, 
the  suipius  revenue  snonld  be  devoted 
to  warlike  purposes— xcAcvdiTwy  t«v 
vofuovf  OTttv  ir6Xc/uu>c  ^,  to.  irepioi^ra  xp»i- 

^  fjiora  riff  Sioi.Knmm  oTpariwriicd  tlvai. 
(p.  lS4e).  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
must  be  a  misstatement,  got  up  to  suit 
the  speaker's  case.  If  the  law  had 
been  so,  Apolloddrus  would  have 
committed  no  illegality  in  his  motion  ; 
moreover,  all  the  fencing  and  ma- 
noeuvring of  Demosthenes  in  his  first 
and  thira  Olynthiacs  would  have  been 
to  nopurpose. 

2  The  case  here  put,  though  ana- 


logous in  principle,  makes  against 
the  Athenian  proprietors,  in  degree: 
for  even  in  time  of  peace  one-half 
of  the  French  revenue  is  raised  by 
direct  taxation.  Voltaire  observes 
very  justly— "  L'argent  que  le  public 
employoit  li  ces  spectacles  ^toit  un 
argent  sacr^.  C'est  poUrquoi  Ddmos- 
th^ne  emploie  taut  de  circonspection 
et  tant  de  d<$tours  pour  engager  les 
Ath^niens  k  employer  cet  argent  a  la 
guerre  contre  Pmlippe :  c'est  comme  si 
on  entreprenoit  en  Italie  de  soudoyer 
des  troupes  avec  le  tr^sor  de  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette"  (Voltaire,  Des  Divers 
Changemens  arrives  k  I'Art  Tracique. 
(Euvres,  tom.  65,  p.  73,  ed.  1832,  Paris). 
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second  and  subsidiary  reeottrce,  it  would  become  essential  to  apply 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation  of  the  burthens  of 
the  war.  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied,  the  fund  could  not 
have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  pro* 
perty-tax  besides. 

We  see  this  conflict  of  interests — ^between  direct  taxation  on 
one  side  and  the  festival  fund  on  the  other,  as  a  means  n    ju  *  f 
of  paying  for  war — running  through  the  Demosthenic  these  two 
orations,  and  especially  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic.^  Af^J^' 
Unhappily  the  conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both   Jf ""SJtH 
parties  for  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other  and  to  mediate 
starving  the  war  ;  as  well  as  for  giving  effect  to  the  SSeiMalto 
repugnance,  shared  by  both  rich  and  poor,  against  'or 
personal  military  service  abroad.    Demosthen^  sides  from  all. 
with  neither — tries  to  mediate  between  them — and   pSS^£^ 
calls  for  patriotic  sacrifice  from  both  alike.    Having  J^J5"y 
before  him  an  active  and  living  enemy,  with  the 
liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Athens  at  stake,  he  urges  every 
species  of  sacrifice  at  once  :' personal  service,  direct  tax-payments, 
abnegation  of  the  festivals.     Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands 
most  prominent,  sometimes  the  other,  but  oftenest  of  all  comes 
his  appeal  for  personal  service.    Under  such  military  necessities, 
in  fact,  the  Theoric  expenditure  became  mischievous,  not  merely 
because  it  absorbed  the  public  money,  but  also  because  it  chained 
the  citizens  to  their  home  and  disinclined  them  to  active  service 
abroad.    The  great  charm  and  body  of  sentiment  connected  with 
the  festival,  essentially  connected  as  it  was  with  presence  in 
Attica,  operated  as  a  bane,  at  an  exigency  when  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing  hard  duty  as 
soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thrace,  against  an  enemy 
who  never  slept.    Unfortunately  for  the  Athenians,  they  could 
not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
that  the  festivals  which  fed  their  piety  and  brightened  their 
home  existence  during  peace  were  immaintainable  during  such  a 
war,  and  must  be  renounced  for  a  time,  if  the  liberty  and  security 
of  Athens  were  to  be  preserved.    The  same  want  of  energy  which 

1  Demosth.  PhUipp.  iv.  pp.  141—148 ;  perhaps  be  doubted.    Bat  I  allude  to 

De  Bepub.  Ordin.  p.  IVf.     Whether  them  with  confidence  as  Demosthenic 

these    two    orations    were    actually  compositions,    put    together    out    of 

delivered  in  their  present  form  may  Demosthenic  fragments  and  thoughts. 
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made  them  shrink  firom  the  hardship  of  personal  service  also 
rendered  them  indisposed  to  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  their 
festivals  ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  availed  them  to  spare  all  the 
cost  of  their  festivals  had  their  remissness  as  soldiers  still  con- 
tinued. Nothing  less  conld  have  saved  them  than  simnltaneoris 
compliance  with  all  the  three  requisitions  urged  by  Demosthenes 
in  350  B.O.,  which  compliance  ultimately  came,  but  came  too 
late,  in  33d— 338  B.a 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  OBDEB  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  OF 
DEMOSTHENlES. 

Resfectinq  the  trae  chronological  order  of  these  three  harangues, 
dissentient  opinions  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient  times,  and 
still  continue  among  modem  critics. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassos  cites  the  three  speeches  by  their  initial 
words,  but  places  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  from  that  in 
which  they  stand  edited.  He  gives  the  second  as  being  first  in  the 
series  ;  the  third  as  second  ;  and  the  first  as  third. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these 
speeches  by  the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited,  though,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  that  order  is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  Order  I.    II.  III. 

Order  of  Dionysius  II.  III.       1. 

The  greater  number  of  modem  critics  defend  the  edited  order,  the 
main  arguments  for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation 
published  by  Petrenz  in  1833.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes, 
places  this  dissertation  in  lEront  of  his  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs,  affirm- 
ing that  it  is  conclusive  and  sets  the  question  at  rest  Bohnecke  also 
C'Forschungen,"  p.  151),  treats  the  question  as  no  longer  open  to  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  ("  Geschichte Makedoniens,"  pp.  188—187) 
expresses  himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favour  of  the  order  stated 
by  Dionysius.  A  much  higher  authority,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in 
the  same  opinion,  though  with  less  confidence,  and  with  a  juster 
appreciation  of  our  inadequate  means  for  settling  the  question.  See 
the  Appendix  iii.  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "History  of  Greece, "  p.  512. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I 
agree  with  him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  order  of  these  harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the 
amount  of  evidence.  We  have  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  speeches,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
contemporaneous  history  ;  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  from 
information  in  detail. 
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On  the  best  judgment  that  I  can  fonn,  I  cannot  adopt  wholly  either 
the  edited  order  or  that  of  Dionysias,  though  agreeing  in  part  with 
both.  I  concur  with  Dionysiua  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  placing  the 
second  01ynthiac^r«<  of  the  three.  I  concur  with  the  edited  order  in 
placing  the  third  Itut.  I  observe,  in  Dr.  ThirlwaH's  Appendix,  that 
this  arrangement  has  been  vindicated  in  a  dissertation  by  Stneve.  I 
have  not  seen  this  dissertation  ;  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced 
—even  before  I  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere — 
only  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  speeches. 

Edited  Order  I.    II.   III. 

Order  of  Dionysius  II.  III.        I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  probable)    II.      I.  III. 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mean 
that  which  stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is  that  scarcely 
anything  is  said  in  it  about  Olynthus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic 
ratiier  than  an  Olynthiac.  This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted, 
but  strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz,  p.  11 — "  Quid  1  quod  ipsoram 
Olynthiorum  hac  quidem  in  caus^  tantum  uno  loco  facta  mentio  est — 
ut  uno  illo  versiculo  sublato,  viz  ez  ipsH  oratione,  qudr  in  causH  esset 
habita,  certis  rationibus  evinci  posset".  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  Olynthus  ?  According  to  Petrenz,  it  is 
because  the  orator  had  already,  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that 
could  be  necessary  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  Olynthus,  and  the 
necessity  of  upholding  that  city  even  for  the  safety  of  Athens  ;  he 
might  now  therefore  calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained 
impressed  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  all  that  was  required  was  to 
combat  the  extraordinary  fear  of  Philip  which  hindered  them  from 
giving  effect  to  a  resolution  already  taken  to  assist  the  Olyuthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural 
to  a  reader  of  Demosthenes,  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discourse 
to  the  second  without  any  intervening  time  to  forget  what  he  has  just 
read.  But  it  will  hardly  fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens. 
Neither  Demosthen^  in  the  fluctuating  Athenian  asssembly — nor  even 
any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Parliament  or  American  Congress 
— could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  discourse  delivered  some 
time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  If 
Demosthenes  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so  strong  a 
conviction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Athens 
'  to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse — ^if  his  speech, 
however  well  received,  was  not  acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  time  he  had  to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose — I 
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cannot  believe  that  he  would  allude  to  Olynthus  only  once  by  the  by, 
and  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon  the  general  chances  and 
conditions  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip.  However  well 
calculated  the  second  Olynthiac  may  be  *'  ad  concitandon  exaoerband- 
osque  civium  animos  "  (to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly 
calculated  to  procure  aid  to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to 
procure  such  aid  by  a  discourse  like  the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never 
resort  to  a  discourse  like  the  second  Olynthiac  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  ;  he  would  repeat  anew,  and  more  impressively  than  before, 
the  danger  of  Ol3nithu8,  and  the  danger  to  Athens  herself  if  she 
suffered  Olynthus  to  fall.  This  would  be  the  way  to  accomplish  his 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single 
passing  notice)  of  Olynthus  (clearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  city, 
and  the  urgency  of  assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthenis 
in  the  second  Olynthiac.  His  main  drift  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
his  countrymen  in  their  general  war  against  Philip  ;  taking  in, 
thankfully,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have  just  acquired — 
but  taking  her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (cV  npoaSriKrjs  /A€p«)i  to 
co-operate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  receive  aid  from 
Athens — not  presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as 
likely,  if  allowed  to  perish,  to  expose  the  vitals  of  Athens. 

Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain, 
as  following  after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynthiac ; 
but  it  is  natural  and  explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the  first 
Olynthiac.  Olynthus  does  not  approach  Athens  at  first  in  formd 
pauperis,  as  if  she  wer6  in  danger  and  requiring  aid  against  an 
overwhelming  enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  offering  to 
co-operate  against  a  common  enemy,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which 
the  Athenians  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will  of  course  want 
aid,  but  she  can  give  co-operation  of  equal  value.  Demosthen^ 
adyises  to  assist  her — this  comes,  of  course,  when  her  alliance  is 
accepted  ; — but  he  dwells  more  forcibly  upon  the  value  of  what  she 
will  give  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  way  of  co-operation  against  Philip. 
Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  territorial  vicinity  of  Olynthus  to 
Philip  is  exhibited,  not  as  a  peril  to  her  which  the  Athenians  must 
assist  her  in  averting,  but  as  a  godsend  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
attack  Philip  in  conjunction  wili  her.  Moreover,  Oljmthus  is  repre- 
sented, not  as  apprehending  any  danger  from  Philip's  arms,  but  as 
having  recently  discovered  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  in  alliance  with 
him.     Let  us  thank  the  gods  (says  Demosthends  at  the  opening  of  the 
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second  Olynthiac) — r6  rovs  iroKtfirfO'oirras  ^ikimr^  ytyevfja-Bai  luu 
X»pap  ofiopop  Kol  dinfOfuv  rwa  KtienffUuovtt  kcu  t6  lUytarop 
&ndvr»V9  rijv  vnip  rav  no\4fiiov  yif»firjp  rotavrrpf  txovras^  &<rT€  ras 
np6g  €K€ivov  dioXXoy^,  np&rw  fU¥  earitrrovt,  tlra  lijs  iavrmv  irarpi' 
doff  vofu{€ty  avaarcurip  tlvai^  batfkwUf.  npi  xai  dtUf.  vcarrdirturuf  eoucew 
cvcpycff-ig  (p.  18). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this 
opening.  Demosthenes  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war 
carried  on  by  Athens  and  Olynthus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he 
enters  at  large  into  the  general  chances  of  such  war,  noticing  the  vul- 
nerable as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and  striving  (as  Petrenz 
justly  remarks)  to  '* excite  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  citizens". 

Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  with 
Athens.  But  Athens,  as  usual,  makes  no  exertions,  leaving  the 
Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  to  contend  against  Philip  by  themselves. 
It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains  advantages  over  them  ;  bad  news 
come  from  llirace,  and  probably  complaining  envoys  to  announce 
them.  It  is  then  that  Demosthends  delivers  his  first  Olynthiac,  so 
much  more  urgent  in  its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  main  topic  is 
now — **  Protect  the  Olynthians  ;  save  their  confederate  cities  ;  think 
what  will  happen  if  they  are  ruined  ;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip 
in  that  case  from  marching  into  Attica  ".  The  views  of  Demosthen^ 
have  changed  from  the  ofiensive  to  the  defensive. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Olynthiacs  indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the 
first  and  to  the  third.  Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirlwall)  mentions 
cuiother  reason  tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nothing  is  said  in 
the  second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  with  the  Thedric  Fund  ;  whereas, 
in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to,  and  in  the  third 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to  save 
the  illegality.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  be 
posterior  to  the  first ;  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to 
be  the  earliest  of  the  three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose 
which  I  have  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  manner  of  handling  the  Thedric  Fund  in 
the  third  oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for 
believing  (as  Petrenz  justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the 
first,  and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius  places  it. 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me 
correctly  stated  in  the  argument  prefixed  by  Libanius.  It  was  delivered 
after  Athens  had  sent  some  succour  to  Olynthus,  whereas  both  the 
first  and  the  second  were  spoken  before  anything  at  all  had  yet  been 
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done.  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following  Libanins  (as  Petrenz 
and  others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third  oration  recognizes 
Athens  as  having  done  somethiTig,  which  the  two  first  do  not ;  though 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  609)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinc- 
tion. The  successes  of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  88),  must 
surely  have  been  successes  of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her  ;  and 
the  triumphant  hopes,  noticed  by  Demosthenes  as  actually  prevalent, 
are  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing  such  news  to  have  arrived. 
Demosthenes  says  no  more  than  he  can  help  about  the  success  actually 
gained,  because  he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  He  wishes  to 
set  before  the  people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  confidence  prevalent, 
that  all  the  real  danger  yet  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little — ^sent  no 
citizens — provided  no  pay.  This  Demosthenes  urges  her  to  do  without 
delay,  and  dwells  upon  the  Thedric  Fund  as  one  means  of  obtaining 
money  along  with  personal  service.  Dr.  ThirlwaU  indeed  argues  that 
the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent  than  the  third  in  setting  forth  the 
crisis  ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in  time.  His  argu- 
ment is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Olynthiac,  wherein  the  safety  of  AtJiens  herself  is  mentioned  as  involved 
— rS>v  TTpayfiareov  vfiiv  avTo7s  dvTLkrjirreov  €<rTW,  ewrep  VTTCp  croarripias 
avrS>v  <t)povTi(€T€  I  upon  which  I  may  remark  that  the  reading 
avrSiv  is  not  universally  admitted.  Dindorf  in  his  edition  reads 
avTfoVj  referring  it  to  Trpayfidravy  and  stating  in  his  note 
that  avrSiv  is  the  reading  of  the  vulgate,  first  changed  by  Beiske 
into  avrSiv  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bavaricus.  But  even  if 
we  grant  that  the  first  Olynthiac  depicts  the  crisis  as  more  dangerous 
and  urgent  than  the  third,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  is  posterior  to 
the  third.  The  third  was  delivered  immediately  after  news  received 
of  success  near  Olynthus  ;  Olynthian  affairs  did  really  prosper  for  the 
moment,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  though  the  amount  of  prosperity 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  public.  Demosthenes  sets  himself  to 
combat  this  exaggeration ;  he  passes  as  lightly  as  he  can  over  the 
recent  good  news,  but  he  cannot  avoid  allowing  something  for  them, 
and  throwing  the  danger  of  Olynthus  a  little  back  into  more  distant 
contingency.  At  the  same  time  he  states  it  in  the  strongest  manner 
both  section  2  and  sections  9,  10. 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  fallibility  of  all  opinions 
founded  upon  such  imperfect  evidence,  I  think  that  the  true  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  Olynthiacs  is  that  proposed  by  Stueve,  II.  I.  III. 
With  Dionysius  I  agree  so  far  as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first,  and 
with  the  common  order  in  putting  the  third  Olynthiac  last. 
9—23 
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CHAPTEE  LXXXIX. 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE 'OF  OLYNTHUS  TO  THE  TERMINA- 
TION  OF  THE  SAOREI)  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

It  was  during  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
Sufferings  ®^^  ^^**  Olynthus,  after  having  previously  seen  the 
of  the  thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered,  underwent  herself 

a^Giial^  the  like  fate  from  the  arms  of  Philip.  Exile  and 
Sitt^h"  poverty  became  the  lot  of  such  Olynthians  and  Chal- 
and  festival  kidians  as  could  make  their  escape,  while  the  greater 
^'  number  of  both  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  few 
painful  traces  present  themselves  of  the  diversities  of  suffering 
which  befell  these  unhappy  victims.  Atrestidas,  an  Arcadian 
who  had  probably  served  in  the  Macedonian  army,  received  from 
Philip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian  slaves,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  who  were  seen  following  him  in  a  string,  as  he  travelled 
homeward  through  the  Grecian  cities.  Many  young  Olynthian 
women  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  persons 
turned  to  account  by  their  new  proprietors.  Of  these  purchasers, 
one,  an  Athenian  citizen  who  had  exposed  his  new  purchase  at 
Athens,  was  tried  and  condemned  for  the  proceeding  by  the 
Dikastery.^  Other  anecdote^  come  before  us,  inaccurate  probably 
as  to  names  and  details,'  yet  illustrating  the  general  hardships 
brought  upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic  population. 

1  JDeinarchns  cont.  Demoath.  p.  OS ;  Leg.  init.  and  p.  48).    Yet  it  is  probably 

Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    pp.    439,   440.  but  too  faitnful  a  picture  of    real 

Demosthenes  asserts  also  that  Olyn-  deeds,  committed  by  others,  if  not  by 

thian  women  were  given  as  a  present  JSschinte. 

bv  Philip  to  Philokratds  (pp.  886— 440).        8  The   story  of   the   old    man   of 

Gme  outrage  which  he  imputes  (p.  401)  to  Olynthus    (Seneca.    Gontrov.    t.    10} 

^scliinds  and  Phiynon  in  Macedonia,  bought  by  Parrhasius  the  painter,  and 

against  the  Olynthian  woman,  is  not  to  tortured  in  order  to  form  a  subject  for 

be   receiyed   as  a   fact,  since    it  is  a  iMdnting  of  the  suffering  Prometheus, 

indignantly  denied  by  JSschinda  (Fals.  is  more  than  doubtful;  since  Parrhasiua* 
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Meanwhile  tlie  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of  his  glory. 
In  commemoration  of  his  conquests,  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
festival  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedonia  with  unbounded 
hospitality  and  prizes  of  every  sort,  for  matches  and  exhibitions, 
both  gymnastic  and  poetical.  His  donations  were  munificent, 
as  well  to  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  officers  who  had  served 
him,  as  to  the  eminent  poets  or  actors  who  pleased  his  taste. 
Satyrus  the  comic  actor,  refusing  all  presents  for  himself,  asked 
and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  two  young  women  taken  in 
Olynthus,  daughters  of  his  friend  the  Pydnaean  Apollophan^ 
who  had  been  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Philip's  elder  brother  Alexander.  Satyrus  announced  his  inten* 
tion  not  only  of  ensuring  freedom  to  these  young  women,  but 
likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them  and  giving  them  out  in 
marriage.^  Philip  also  found  at  Olynthus  his  two  exiled  half- 
brothers,  who  had  served  as  pretexts  for  the  war,  and  put  both 
of  them  to  death.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent  to  Olynthus 

more  than  one  considerable  reinforcement,  especially  „^   , 
_.__  -_  »,«,.  Eflfectpro- 

durmg  the  last  year  of  the  war.    Though  we  are  igno-  duced  at 

rant  what  these  expeditions  achieved,  or  even  how  ^^Jt^ 
much  was  their  exact  force,  we  find  reason  to  suspect  o'  ^^y^j}^ 
that  they  were  employed  by  Char&  and  other  generals  by  the 
to  no  good  purpose.    The  opponents  of  Charts  accused  AthMdan' 
him,  as  well  as  Deiar^  and  other  mercenary  chiefe,  of  captives 
having  wasted  the  naval  and  military  strength  of  the 
city  in  idle  enterprises  or  rapacious  extortions  upon  the  traders 
of  the  ^gean.    They  summed  up  1500  talents  and  150  triremes 
thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides  widespread  odium  incurred  among 
the  islanders  by  the  unjust  contributions  levied  upon  them  to 
enrich  the  general.'     In  addition  to  this  disgraceful  ill  success 
came  now  the  fearful  ruin  in  Olynthus  and  ChalkidikS  and  the 
great  aggrandizement  of  their  enemy  Philip.    The  loss  of  Olyn- 
thus, with  the  miserable  captivity  of  its  population,  would  have 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment  among 

already  in  high  repute  as  a  painter  siifferiiig  occasionally  realized. 

before  400  B.c  (see  Xen.  Mem.  ill.  10),        i  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  884—401 ; 

can  hardly  have  been  still  flourishing  Dloddr.  xvL  66. 

in  847  B.C.     It  discloses,  howeyer,  at        >  Justin,  viii  8. 

least)  one  of  the  many  forms  of  slate-        >  JSschinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  87,  c.  24. 
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the  Atheniana.     But  there  was  a  further  circumstance  which 
came  yet  more  home  to  their  feelings.     Many  of  their  own 
citizens  were  serving  in  Olynthus  as  an  auxiliary  garrison,  and 
had  now  become  captives  along  with  the  rest^   No  such  calamity 
as  this  had  befallen  Athens  for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of 
Tolmid^  at  Eordneia  in  Boeotia.    The  whole  Athenian  people, 
and  especially  the  relations  of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agitation 
and  anxiety,  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other  quarters. 
The  conquest  threatened  the  security  of  all  the  Athenian  posses- 
sions in  L^mnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Chersonese.    This  last  penin- 
sula especially  was  altogether  unprotected  against  Philip,  who 
was  even  reported  to  be  on  his  march  thither,  insomuch  that  the 
Athenian  settlers  within  it  began  to  forsake  their  properties  and 
transfer  their  families  to  Athens.    Amidst  the  grief  and  appre- 
hension which   disturbed   the    Athenian  mind,  many  special 
assemblies  were  held  to  discuss  suitable  remedies.    What  was 
done  we  are  not  exactly  informed.     But  it  seems  that  no  one 
knew  where  the  general  Charts  with  his  armament  was,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  even  for  his  friends  in  the  assembly  to  echo 
the  strong  expressions  of  displeasure  among  the  people,  and  to 
send  a  light  vessel  immediately  in  search  of  him.^ 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus  and  others  among 
j^  the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in  the  war  to  hold  a 

language  of  more  energetic  language  than  before  against  Philip. 
iEKshSSSs"^  Denouncing  him  now  as  the  common  enemy  of  Greece," 
W^t  they  proposed  missions  into  Peloponn&us  and  else- 

where for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  Grecian  states 
into  confederacy  against  him.  iEschin6s  assisted  strenuously  in 
procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was  himself 
named  as  one  of  the  envoys  into  Peloponnesus.^ 

This  able  orator,  immortalized  as  the  rival  of  Demosthenes, 

flAfid      ^*®  come  before  us  hitherto  only  as  a  soldier  in  vari- 

importance    ous  Athenian  expeditions  to  Phlius  in  Peloponnesus 

oL&schinfis.   ^3gQj^  ^^  ^j^g  ^^^^ig  q£  Mantineia  (3e2X  and  to  Euboea 

under  Phokion  (349  B.C.X  in  which  last  he  had  earned  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to  Athens  with  the 

1  iEflchinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  SO.  ^tkivw^f  koX  Kara  rStv  v&iStnv  w/xyvcs  ^ 

3  .^^hindSy  Fftls.  Leg.  p.  87.  /xi}^  anroAwXeFot    ^iXiinroi'    av    /SovAea-- 

s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434.     «cal  0ai.  Ac. 
iv  yukv  r«j»  truuf  Karripm  (you  Eubuliis)         •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  438,  439. 
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news  of  the  victoxy  at  Tamynae.  ^schines  was  about  six  years 
older  than  Demosthenes,  but  bom  in  a  much  humbler  and  poorer 
station.  His  father  AtromStus  taught  to  boys  the  elements  of 
letters  ;  his  mother  Glaukothea  made  a  living  by  presiding  over 
certain  religious  assemblies  and  rites' of  initiation,  intended  chiefly 
for  poor  communicants,  the  boy  ^schines  assisting  both  one  and 
the  other  in  a  menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is'the^  statement 
which  comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenes,^  who  also 
affirms,  what  we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  ^schinls 
had  passed  his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly  as  a 
scribe  or  reader  to  the  official  boards.  For  both  functions  he 
possessed  some  natural  advantages :  an  athletic  frame,  a  powerful 
voice,  a  ready  flow  of  unpremeditated  speech.  After  some  years 
passed  as  scribe,  in  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eubulus  and 
others,  he  was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the  assembly,  acquired 
familiarity  with  the  administrative  and  parliamentary  business 
of  the  city,  and  thus  elevated  himself  by  degrees  to  influence  as  a 
speaker^  In  rhetorical  power  he  seems  to  have  been  surpassed 
only  by  Demosthenes.^ 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  under  the  motion  of  Eubulus, 
.aBischines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus  in  the  spring  B.a  847. 
of  347,  others  being  sent  at  the  same  time  to  other  ^schlnftsas 
Grecian    cities.      Among    other    places,    he    visited  ^^^^ 
Megalopolis,  where  he  was  heard  before  the  Arcadian   Arcadia, 
collective  assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand.     He  addressed 
them  in  a  strain  of  animated  exhortation,  adjuring  them  to 
cdmbine  with  Athens  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece 
against  Philip,  and  inveighing  strenuously  against  those  traitors 
who,  in  Arcadia  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  sold  themselves 
to  the  aggressor  and  paralyzed  all  resistance.    He  encountered 
however  much  opposition  from  a  speaker  named  Hieronymus, 
who  espoused  the  interest  of  Philip  in  the  assembly  ;  and  though 
he  professed  to  bring  back  some  flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  in  Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere   in  Peloponnesus,  was  his 

1  Demosthends  affirms  this  at  two  can  be  made  out  respecting  ^schi- 

distinct  times— Fals.  Leg.  pp.  416—431 ;  nds. 
I>e  Goronft,  p.  313.  3  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Vi  Dicend. 

Stechow  (Vita   .^ischinis,  pp.   1—  Demosth.  p.  1063 ;  Cicero,  Orator,  c.  9, 

10)  brings  together  the  little  which  29. 
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influence  of  any  real  efficacy.^    The  strongest  feeling  among 
the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  whicli  rendered 
them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not  fiivonrable,  to  the  Macedonian 
successes.    In  returning  from  Arcadia  to  Athens,  .^schines  met 
the  Arcadian  Atrestidas,  with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian 
slaves  following — a  sight  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian 
orator,  that  he  dwelt  upon  it  afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the 
assembly  with  indignant  sympathy,  deploring  the  sad  effects  of 
Grecian  dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's  combined 
employment  of  arms  and  corruption. 
Machm^  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
347  &c.    Other  envoys,  sent  to  more  distant  cities, 
deSon^"^     remained  out  longer,  some,  indeed,  even  until  the 
dedra  tor      ^^^^^^  winter.    Though  it  appears  that  some  envoys 
peace  at        from  other  cities  were  induced  in  return  to  visit 
Athens,  yet  no  sincere  or  hearty  co-operation  against 
Philip  could  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  Greece.    While  Philip, 
in   the   fulness  of   triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent 
Olympic  festival  in  Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  disheartened 
by  finding  that  they  could  expect  little  support  from  independent 
Greeks,  and  were  left  to  act  only  with  their  own  narrow  synod 
of  allies.    Hence  Eubulus  and  ^schin^  became  earnest  partisans 
of  peace,  and  Demosthenes  also  seems  to  have  been  driven  by  the 
general  despondency  into  a  willingness  to  negotiate.    The  two 
orators,  though   they   afterwards   became    bitter   rivals,   were 
at  this  juncture  not  very  discordant  in  sentiment    On  the  other 
hand,  the  philippizing  speakers  at  Athens  held  a  bolder  tone 
than  ever.    As  Philip  found  his  ports  greatly  blocked  up  by  the 
Athenian  cruisers,  he  was  likely  to  profit  by  his  existing  ascen- 
dency for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  naval  equipments. 
Now  there  was  no  place  so  abundantly  supplied  as  Athens  with 
marine  stores  and  muniments  for  armed  ships.    Probably  there 
were  agents  or  speculators  taking  measures  to  supply  Philip  with 
these  articles,  and  it  was  against  them  that  a  decree  of  the  assembly 
was  now  directed,  adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator  named 
Timarchus — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export  from 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  844—488 ;  aa  admitted  by  himself.     It  was  1b 

.ffischin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  88.  The  conduct  In  tnith  among  the  most  hononiable 

of  JSschinds  at  this  juncture  is  much  epochs  of  his  life, 
the  same  as  described  by  his  rival  and 
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Athens  to  Philip  either  anns  or  stores  for  ships  of  war.*  This 
severe  decree,  however,-  was  passed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
disposition  towards  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable,  was  on  the 
increase  at  Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  ideas  of  peace 
had  already  been  started,  partly  through  the  indirect  indirect 
overtures  of  Philip  himself.    During  the  summer  of  overtures 
348  &c.,  the  Euboeans  tried  to  negotiate  an  accommo-  between 
dation  with  Athens ;  the  contest  in  Euboea,  though  phm^even 
we  know  no  particulars  of  it,  having  never  wholly  ^®JJ  *^® 
ceased  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.    Nor  does  it  oiynthus— 
appear  that  any  peace  was  even  now  concluded  ;  for  _ ph^on, 
Eubcea  is   spoken  of  as  under  the  dependence  of  *^ 
Philip  during  the  ensuing  year.*    The  Eubcean  envoys,  however, 
intimated  that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate  from  him 
a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace  with  Athens.^ 
Though  Philip  had  at  this  time  conquered  the  larger  portion  of 
Chalkidike,  and  was  proceeding  successfully  against  the  remainder, 
it  was  still  his  interest  to  detach  Athens  from  the  war,  if  he 
could.    Her  manner  of  carrying  on  war  was  indeed  faint  and 
slack  ;  yet  she  did  him  much  harm  at  sea,  and  she  was  the  only 


1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  483.  This 
decree  must  have  been  proposed  by 
Timarchus  either  towards  the  dose  of 
Olymp.  108, 1,  or  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  Olymp.  108,  2 : 
that  is,  not  long  before,  or  not  lonft 
after,  midsnmmer,  847  b.c.  But  which 
of  these  two  dates  is  to  be  preferred 
is  matter  of  controversy.  Franke 
(Prolegom.  ad  .^Ischin.  cont.  Timar- 
chum,  p.  zxxviii.— xli.)  thinks  that 
Timarchus  was  senator  m  Olymp.  108, 
1,  and  proposed  the  decree  then ;  he 
supposes  the  oration  of  ^Eschinds  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  beginning 
of  Olymp.  108, 8,  and  that  the  expression 
(p.  11)  announcing  Timarchus  as  having 
been  senator  "the  year  before" 
(iripva-iv)  is  to  be  construed  loosely  as 
signifying  "  the  year  but  one  before". 

Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,  and  Wester- 
mann  suppose  the  oration  of  ^schinGs 
against  Timarchus  to  have  been 
delivered  in  Olymp.  108,  4— not  in  108, 
8.  On  that  supposition,  if  we  take 
the  word  vdpvaiv  in  its  usual  sense, 
Timarchus  was  senator  in  108,  8.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  propose 


the  decree  forbidding  the  export  of 
naval  stores  to  Philip,  at  a  date  so 
late  as  108,  3 :  because  the  peace  with 
Philip  was  concluded  in  Elaphebolion, 
Olymp.  108,  2  (March,  846  B.c.:|.  But 
the  supposition  might  be  admissible, 
that  Timarchus  was  senator  in  two 
different  years— both  in  Olymp.  108, 
1,  and  in  Olymp.  108,  8  (not  m  two 
consecutive  years).  In  that  case,  the 
senatorial  year  of  Timarchus,  to  which 
iGschinds  alludes  (cont.  Timarch.  p. 
11),  would  be  Olymp.  108,  3;  while 
the  other  senatorial  year  in  which 
Timarchus  moved  the  decree  pro- 
hibiting export  would  be  Olymp.  106, 1. 
Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the 
views  of  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p. 
294),  who  thinks  that  the  oration  was 
delivered  Olymp.  108,  8,  and  that 
Timarchus  had  been  senator  and  had 
proposed  the  decree  prohibiting  export 
of  stores  to  Philip  in  the  year  preceaing 
—that  is,  Olymp.  108,  2 ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of   the   yeaiv-midsummer,  347 

B.C. 

a  Demosth.  Eals.  Leg.  pp.  348—445 
8  .£schin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  29 
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city  competent  to  organize  an  extensive  Qrecian  confederacy 
against  him,  which,  though  it  had  not  yet  heen  brought  about, 
was  at  least  a  possible  contingency  under  her  presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been  captured 
by  Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce  of  the  Olympic  festival  in 
348  B.G. :  after  a  certain  detention,  he  procured  from  home  the 
required  ransom  and  obtained  his  release.  On  returning  to 
Athens,  he  had  sufficient  credit  to  prevail  on  the  public  assembly 
to  send  another  citizen  along  with  him,  as  public  envoy  from  the 
city  to  Philip,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom, 
which  he  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  demanded  from  one 
capturjd  during  the  holy  truce.  Though  this  seems  a  strange 
proceeding  during  mid-war,^  yet  the  Athenian  public  took  up 
the  case  with  sympathy ;  Ktesiphon  was  named  envoy,  and  went 
with  Phrynon  to  Philip,  whom  they  found  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Olynthus.  Being  received  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
they  not  only  obtained  restitution  of  the  ransom,  but  were 
completely  won  over  by  Philip.  With  his  usual  good  policy,  he 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of 
bribing,  since  the  restoration  of  ransom  was  substantially  a 
bribe)  two  powerful  Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  now  sent  back 
to  Athens  as  his  pronounced  partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated  warmly 
on  the  generosity  of  Philip,  and  reported  much  about 
poaitionof  his  flattering  expressions  towards  Athens,  and  his 
-^S?n|'  reluctance  to  continue  the  war  against  her.  The 
peraawsion  public  assembly  being  favourably  disposed,  a  citizen 
send  envoys  named  Philokrat^s,  who  now  comes  before  us  for  the 
to  Athens.  ^^^^  ^.  ^^^^^  proposed  a  decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave 
to  send  a  herald  and  envoys,  if  he  chose,  to  treat  for  peace  ;  which 

1  There  is  more  than  one  singularity  Philip  himself  in  Macedonia,  in  the 

in  the   narrative  given   by  J^chinds  sprinfl"  or  summer  of  847  B.C.     This 

about  Phrynon.      The  complaint  of  would  remove  the  difficulty  about  the 

Phrynon  implies  an  assumption  that  effect  of  the  truce;  for  Philip  of  course 

the  Olympic  truce  suspended  the  ope-  would   respect    his    own   proclaimed 

rations  of  war  everywhere  throughout  truce.     But  it  is  liable  to  another 

Greece,  between  belligerent  Oreeks.  objection  —  that     JSschinds     plainly 

But  such  waa  not  the  maxim  recognized  indicates  the  capture  of  Phrynon  to 

or  acted  on,  so  far  as  we  know  the  have  been    anterior   to  the    fall    of 

operations  of  warfare.   Voemel(Proleg.  Olynthus.     Besides,  ^schinte  would 

ad  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  246),  feeling  hardly  use  the  words  iv  toTs  *OXw/»«-t- 

this  difficulty,  understaiiids  the  01ym>  xals    <rwov6ali,   without    any    special 

nic  truce,  here  mentioned,  to  refer  to  addition,  to  signify  the  Macedonian 

Ibe   Olympic  festival  celebrated  by  games. 
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was  what  Philip  was  anxious  to  do,  according  to  the  allegation  of 
Ktesiphon.  The  decree  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  assembly, 
but  the  mover  Philokrat^s  was  impeached  some  time  afterwards 
before  the  Dikastery,  as  for  an  illegal  proposition,  by  a  citizen 
named  Lykinus.  On  the  cause  coming  to  trial,  the  Dikastery 
pronounced  an  acquittal  so  triumphant  that  Lykinus  did  not 
even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages.  Philokrat^s  being  so 
sick  as  to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  case,  Demosthenes 
stood  forward  as  his  supporter,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his 
favour.^ 

The  motion  of  PhilokratSs  determined  nothing  positive,  and 
only  made  an  opening ;  of  which,  however,  it  did  not  Eflfect  pro- 
suit  Philip's  purpose  to  avail  himself.    But  we  see  that  fj^^g^'^ 
ideas  of  peace  had  been  thrown  out  by  some  persons  of  the  Athe- 
at  Athens,  even  during  the  last  months  of  the  Olyn-   SbSr  ^^ 
thian  war,  and  while  a  body  of  Athenian  citizens  were  J^^'" 
actually  assisting  Olynthus  against  the  besieging  force  citizeiiB 
of  Philip.    Presently  arrived  the  terrible  news  of  the  mup^at 
fall  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  captivity  of  the  Athenian  Olyn&ns. 
citizens  in  garrison  there.    "While  this  great  alarm  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  gave  birth  to  new  missions  for  anti-Macedonian 
alliances,  it  enlisted  on  the  side  of  peace  all  the  friends  of  those 
captives  whose  lives  were  now  in  Philip's  hands.    The  sorrow 
thus  directly  inflicted  on  many  private  families,  together  with 
the  force  of  individual  sympathy  widely  diffused  among  the 
citizens,  operated  powerfully  upon  the  decisions  of  the  public 

1  iSJschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  SO,  c.  7 ;  prove  against  Demosthends  that  he 

cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  68.    Our  knowledge  pemosthends)  was  at  that  time  both 

of    these  events    is    derived    ahnost  a  partisan  of  peace  with  Philip  and 

wholly  from  one,  or  other,  or  both,  a  friend  of  Pmlokratds,  to  whom  he 

of    the  two  rival    orators,   in  their  afterwards  became  so  bitterly  opposed, 

speeches  delivered  four  or  five  years  For  this  purpose   iBschinds  adverts 

afterwards,   on   the    trial    De  Fals&  to  the  motion  of  Philokratds  about 

Legatione.      Demosthends    seeks    to  permitting  Philip  to  send  envoys  to 

Sove  that    before   the    embassy  to  Atiiens,  and  the  speech  of  Demosthends 

acedonia,  in  which  he  and  iEschinds  in  the  Dikastery  in  favour  of  Philo* 

were  jointly  concerned,  ^schinte  was  kratfis. 

eager    for    continued    war    against  It  would  prove  nothing  discreditable 

Philip,  and  only  became  the  partisan  to  Demosthends  if  both  these  alleea- 

of  Philip  during  and  after  the  embassy,  tions  were  held  to  be  correct.     The 

Jflschinds  does  not  deny  that  he  made  motion  of  Philokratds  was  altogether 

efforts  at  that  juncture  to  set  up  more  indefinite,  pledging  Athens  to  nothing ; 

effective  war  against  Phuip ;  nor  is  and  Demosthends  might  well  think  it 

the  fact  at  all  dishonourable  to  him.  unreasonable  to  impeach  a  statesman 

On    the    other    hand,    he    seeks   to  for  such  a  motion. 
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assembly.  A  century  before,  the  Athenians  had  relinquished 
all  their  acquisitions  in  Boeotia,  in  order  to  recover  their  captives 
taken  in  the  defeat  of  Tolmid^  at  Eordneia ;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  policy  of  the  SpartanB  had  been  chiefly 
guided  for  three  or  four  years  by  the  anxiety  to  ensure  the  res- 
toration of  the  captives  of  Sphakteria.  Moreover,  several  Athe- 
nians of  personal  consequence  were  taken  at  Olynthus ;  among 
them  Eukratus  and  latrokles.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived, 
the  relatives  of  these  two  men,  presenting  themselves  before  the 
assembly  in  the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited  £Ln  olive 
branch  on  the  altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be 
had  for  the  safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen.^  This  touching 
appeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be  by  the  cries  of  so  many  other 
citizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth  unanimous  sympathy  in 
the  assembly.  Both  Philokrat^  and  Demosthente  spoke  in  favour 
of  it;  Demosthenes  probably,  as  having  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious  to  show  that  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual  suffering.  It  was  resolved  to 
open  indirect  negotiations  with  Philip  for  the  release  of  the 
captives,  through  some  of  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors  ;  who, 
travelling  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  to  every  city  in 
Greece,  were  everywhere  regarded  in  some  sort  as  privileged 
persons.  One  of  these,  Neoptolemus,*  had  already  availed  himself 
of  his  favoured  profession  and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist  in 
Philip's  intrigues  and  correspondences  at  Athens ;  another, 
Aristodemus,  was  also  in  good  esteem  with  Philip :  both  were 
probably  going  to  Macedonia  to  take  part  in  the  splendid 
Olympic  festival  there  preparing.  They  were  charged  to  make 
application,  and  take  the  beet  steps  in  their  power,  for  the  safety 
or  release  of  the  captives.' 

1  ^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  80,  c.  8.  xiii.  101)  after  the  battle  of  Arginuan, 

liirh  Si  Toiti  avrovi  XP^vovt^OkuvBoi  ri\m,  when  the  relatiyes  of  the  warriors 

ical  iroAAol  rutv  yiyytriptav  iyKaT9\fy^Bn<ra.v  who  had  perished  on  board  of  the 

iroAiTwy,  Siv  liv  *IarpoicA^9  koX  £vicparo«.  foundered  ships  presented  themselTes 

^irlfi  Bi  TovTtov  iKtTTipCav  0cWef  oi  oU  before  the  assembly  with  shaven  heads 

icetoi,  iSiovTo  liitStv  imfiiXtiay  iroi^aa-  and  in  monming  garb.    Compare  also, 

a^oL '  ir<ifi€\$6vT*9  3*  avroi^  avyrrYopovv  about  presentments  of  solemn  suppli- 

«tAoKDan}«  icat  Ai}/uu>o^^n}(,  oAA'   ovk  cation  to  the  assembly,  Demosthente, 

Aiaxitnii,  De  Ck>ron&,  p.  262,  with  the  n6te  of 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  im-  Dissen  ;  and  JSschinds  contra  Timar- 

pressive  ceremony  upon  the  Athenian  chum,  p.  9,  c.  18. 
assembly,  we  may  recall  the  memorable        s  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  68. 
scene  mentioned  by  Xenoph6n  and        8  jfischinto  (Fals.  Lejg.  p.  80,  c.  8) 

iModdrus  (Xen.  HelL  L  7,  8;  Dlod6r.  mentions  only  Aristodemus.    But  from 
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It  would  appear  tbat  these  actors  were  by  no  means  expedi- 
tious in  the  performance  of  their  mission.     They 
probably   spent   some   time   in    their    professional 
avocations  in  Macedonia ;  and  Aristodemus,  not  being  ^^tor ' 
a  responsible  envoy,  delayed  some  time  even  after  his  Aristo- 
return  before  he  made  any  report    That  his  mission  the  Athe- 
had   not   been   wholly   fruitless,   however,  became  pijup^^on 
presently  evident  from  the  arrival  of  the  captive  the  subject 
latrokl^  whom  Philip  had  released  without  ransom,  tivesf  ^^ 
The  Senate  then  summoned  Aristodemus  before  them,  SjJSSSoSs 
inviting  him  to  make  a  general  report  of  his  pro-  H^'«j« 
ceedings  ;  which  he  did,  first  before  the  Senate,  next       "       ^' 
before  the  public  assembly.    He  affirmed  that  Philip  had  enter- 
tained his  propositions  kindly,  and  that  he  was  in  the  best 
dispositions  towards  Athens ;  desirous  not  only  to  be  at  peace 
with  her,  but  even  to  be  admitted  as  her  ally.    Demosthen^, 
then  a  senator,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristo- 
demus.^ 

This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  September  or  October,  347  B.a;  -^schines,  ^^^ 
and  the  other  roving  commissioners  sent  out  by  *  * 
Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macedonian  combinations,  had  returned 
with  nothing  but  disheartening  announcement  of  refusal  or 
lukewarmness.  And  there  occurred  also  about  the  same  time  in 
Phokis  and  Thermopyke  other  events  of  grave  augury  to  Athens, 
showing  that  the  Sacred  War  and  the  contest  between  the 
Phokians  and  Thebans  was  turning — as  all  events  had  turned  for 
the  last  ten  years — to  the  further  aggrandizement  of  Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  tiie  Phokians,  now  under  the 
command  of  PhalsBkus  in  place  of  Phayllus,  had  maintained  their 
position  against  Th6bes — had  kept  possession  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  Orchomenus,  Kor6neia,  and  Korsia — and  were  still  masters 
of  Alpdnus,  Thronium,  and  Niksea,  as  well  as  of  the  important 

various  passages  in  the  oration  of  De-  of  the  peace.  ^  .    . 

mosthends  (De  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  844.  846,        Demoethento  (De  Pace,  p.  68)  had, 

871,  448),  we  gather  that  the  actor  even  before  this,  denounced  Neoptole- 

Neoptolemns  must  have  been    con-  mas  aa  playing  a  corrupt  game  for  the 

joined  with  him ;  perhaps  also  the  purposes  of  Philip  at  Athens.     Soon 

Athenian  Ktesiphon,  thongh  this  is  after  the  peace,  Neoptolemus  sold  up 

leas  certain.     Demosthends  mentions  all  his  property  at  Athena,  and  went 

Ariatodemns  again,  in  the  speech  De  to  reside  in  Macedonia. 
Ck>ronA  (p.  232X  as  the  firat  originator        ^  .fiachin.  Eala.  Leg.  p.  80,  c.  8. 
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pass  of  Thermopylae  adjoining.^    But  thongli  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful in  recnrd  to  Thdbes,  they  had  fallen  into  dis- 
theSaci«d     sension  among  themselves.     The  mercenary  force, 
^[1^^         necessary  to  their  defence,  could  only  be  maintained 

decline  and    by  continued  appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures 
Impoverish-       ^  •  f..       \.  •       *  i.  i.  ^i. 

ment  of  the    — an  appropriation  becoming  from  year  to  year  both 

^j^jjj^    less  lucrative  and  more  odious.    By  successive  spolia- 

Miong    .      tion  of  gold   and  silver  ornaments,  the  temple  is 

said  to  have  been  stripped  of  10,000  talents  (= about 

£2,300,000),  all  its  available  wealth  ;  so  that  the  Phokian  leaders 

were    now    reduced    to  dig  for   an  unauthenticated   treasure, 

supposed  (on  the  faith  of  a  verse  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  on  other 

grounds  of  surmise)  to  lie  concealed  beneath  its  stone  floor. 

Their  search  however  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  arrested,  as 

we  are  told,  by  violent  earthquakes,  significant  of  the  anger  of 

Apollo." 

As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the  means  of 
Party  Phalffikus  to   pay  troops  and  maintain  ascendency 

opposed  to  declined.  While  the  foreign  mercenaries  relaxed  in 
In  Phokla  their  obedience,  his  opponents  in  Phokis  manifested 
tedepSed*  i^icreased  animosity  against  his  continued  sacrilege, 
—he  con-  So  greatly  did  these  opponents  increase  in  power,  that 
hold  Ther-  they  deposed  Phalsekus,  elected  Deinokratis  with  two 
SS£^tt^  others  in  his  place,  and  instituted  a  strict  inquiry 
merce-  into  the  antecedent  appropriation  of  the  Delphian 

treasure.  Gross  peculation  was  found  to  have  been 
committed  for  the  profit  of  individual  leaders,  especially  one 
named  Philon,  who,  on  being  seized  and  put  to  the  torture, 
disclosed  the  names  of  several  accomplices.  These  men  were 
tried,  compelled  to  refund,  and  ultimately  put  to  death.'  Phalse- 
kus  however  still  retained  his  ascendency  over  the  mercenaries, 
about  8000  in  number,  so  as  to  hold  ThermopylfB  and  the  places 
adjacent,  and  even  presently  to  be  re-appointed  general* 

Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  temple-funds,  sensibly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Phokians. 
Yet  they  still  remained  too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  Thebans, 

1  Diodftr.  xvl.  68 ;  Demosth.  Fala.        »  Dioddr.  xvi.  56,  57. 

Leg.   pp.   885—887;   JSachinds,  Fals.        ^MexMn.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  62,  c.  41; 
p.  45,  C.  41.  Diodftr.  xvi   59.    ^aAaixov,   vaMv  t^v 

Hod6r.  XTi.  56.  orparrrfias  ^^lufidvoVf  &0. 
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who,  deprived  of  Orchomenus  and  Eordneia,  impoverished  by 
military  efforts  of  nine  years,  and  unable  to  terminate  3^  3^^ 
the  contest  by  their  own  force,  resolved  to  invoke  xheXhe- 
foreignaid.    An  opportunity  might  perhaps  have  been  Jj^^^^j^® 
obtained  for  closing  the  war  by  some  compromise,  if  Fhiih>  to 
it  had  been  possible  now  to  bring  about  an  accom-  the   ^^^ 
modation  between  Th§bes  and  Athens,  which  some  ^oWans. 
of  the  philo-Theban  orators    (Demosthen^   seemingly  among 
them)  attempted,  under  the  prevalent  uneasiness  about  Philip.^ 
But  the  adverse  sentiments  in  both  cities,  especially  in  Thebes, 
were  found  invincible  ;  and  the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  con- 
sequences, determined  to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the 
conqueror  of   Olynthus.      The   Thessalians,  already    valuable 
allies  of  Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting  him  to  crush  the 
Phokians,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the 
Pylaea  (or  regular  yearly  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae), 
which  the  Phokians  had  suppressed  during  the  last  ten  years. 
This  joint  prayer  for  intervention  was  preferred  in  the  name  of 
the  Delphian  god,  investing  Philip  with  the  august  character  of 
champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  to  rescue  the  Delphian 
temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plunderers. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  his  well- 
known  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  was  now  a  sort  Alarm 
of  present  deity,  ready  to  lend  force  to  all  the  selfish  ^owSd^ 
ambition,  or  blind  fear   and  antipathy,    prevalent  Sh®w  *^® 
among  the  discontented   fractions  of  the  Hellenic  parties  in- 
world.    While  his  intrigues  had  procured  numerous  Athe^ms 

partisans  even    in  the  centre  of   Peloponnesus — as  to  occupy 
V,,.^  -  ,...111  1      Thermo- 

^schines,  on  return  from  his  mission,  had  denounced,   pyiie— 

not  having  yet  himself  enlisted  in  the  number — he  ^^'"^ 

was  now  furnished  with  a  pious  pretence,  and  invited   *^«™- 

by  powerful  cities,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  within 

its  last  line  of  common  defence,  Thermopylae. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  much  alarm 

in  Phokis.    A  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  did  actually 

1  iBschinds  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  78,  c.  alliance  between  Athens  and  Thdbes 

44 ;    Demosth.    De   Goron&,    p.    281.  at  this  juncture  as  having  been  much 

Demosthenes,    in    his     oration     De  more  probable  than  he  ventures  to 

>CloronA,  spoken  many  years  after  the  state  in  the  earlier  speech  De  Falsi 

facts,    affirms    the    contingency    of  Legatione. 
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enter  Thessalj,  where  we  find  them,  three  months  later,  bedd- 
ing HaluB.^  Beports  seem  to  have  been  spread,  about  September, 
347  B.a,  that  the  Macedonians  were  about  to  march  to  Thermo- 
pylffi  ;  upon  which  the  Phokians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  as  well  as  to  Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold 
the  pass,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  the  three  important  towns 
near  it — ^Alpdnus,  Thronium,  and  Nikaea.  So  much  were  the 
Athenians  idarmed  by  the  message,  that  they  not  only  ordered 
Proxenus,  their  general  at  Oreus,  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  pass,  but  also  passed  a  decree  to  equip  fifty  triremes,  and  to 
send  forth  their  military  citizens  under  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
an  energy  like  that  displayed  when  they  checked  Philip  before 
at  the  same  place.  But  it  appears  that  the  application  had  been 
made  by  the  party  in  Phokis  opposed  to  Phalsekus.  So  vehe> 
mently  did  that  chief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw  the 
Phokian  envoys  into  prison  on  their  return,  refusing  to  admit 
either  Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of  Thermopylae, 
and  even  dismissing  without  recognition  the  Athenian  heralds, 
who  came  in  their  regular  rounds  to  proclaim  the  solemn  truce 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.'  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Phalsekus  was  dictated  seemingly  by  jealousy  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they  would  support  the  party  opposed 
to  him  in  Phokis.  It  could  not  have  originated  (as  ^schines 
alleges)  in  superior  confidence  and  liking  towards  Philip  ;  for  if 
Phalaekus  had  entertained  such  sentiments,  he  might  have 
admitted  the  Macedonian  troops  at  once ;  which  he  did  not  do 
until  ten  months  later,  under  the  greatest  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. 

1  Demosih.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  892.  to  the  following  month  Elaphebolion 

2  ^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41.  (March),  on  the  ground  of  some  other 
It  is  this  notice  of  the  iiv<mifnMTiBts  words  of  .^^schinds,  intimating  '*that 
o-iroi/fiai  which  serves  as  indication  of  the  news  reached  Athens  whQe  the 
time  for  the  event.  The  Eleusinian  Athenians  were  deliberating  about 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  the  peace".  Bohnecke,  too,  supposes 
month  Boedromion  September).  These  that  the  mysteries  here  allucted  to 
events  took  place  in  September,  347  are  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in 
B.C.,  Olymp.  108,  2— the  archonship  of  Anthesterion— not  the  greater,  which 
Themistoklds  at  Athens.  There  ia  belong  to  Boedromion.  This  sup- 
also  a  further  indication  of  time  given  position  appears  to  me  improbable 
by  ^schinds ;  that  the  event  happened  and  unnecessary.  We  may  reasonably 
before  he  was  nominated  envoys  believe  that  there  were  many  discus- 
vplv  ifti  x'ipo^>'^*'<^^  irpc<r/3cvTi}v  (p.  dons  on  the  peace  at  Athens,  befora 
46,  c.  41).  This  refutes  the  supposition  the  envoys  were  actually  nominated, 
of  Voemel  (Prolog,  ad  Demosth.  De  Some  of  these  debates  may  weU  have 
Pace,  p.  256),  who  refers  the  proceeding  taken  place  in  the  month  Boedromion. 
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Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by  Proxenus  at 
Thermopylae,  combined  with  the  distracted  state  of  ^q  ^'j 
parties  in  Phokis,  menaced  Athens  with  a  new  em-   increased 
barrassment    Though  Phalaekus  still  held  the  pass,   embarnas- 
his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  Atiieiu— 
he  might  not  treat  separately  with  Philip.    Here  was  ^^^^^^^ 
another  circumstance  operating  on  Athens — ^besides  Phalaekus 
the  refusal  of  co-operation  from  other  Greeks  and  the  o?Thenno?* 
danger  of  her  captives  at  Olynthns — to  dishearten  her  ^^' 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  strengthen  the  case  of  those 
who  advocated  peace.    It  was  a  circumstance  the  more  weighty 
because  it  really  involved  the  question  of  safety  or  exposure  to 
her  own  territory,  through  the  opening  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae.     It  was  here  that  she    was  now  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping   watch,  being   thrown  on  the   defensive  for 
her  own  security  at  home — not,  as  before,  stretching  out  a 
long  arm  for  the  protection   of  distant  possessions  such  as 
the  Chersonese,  or  distant  allies  such  as  the  Olynthians.     So 
speedily  had    the  predictions  of   Demosthenes  been   realized, 
that    if    the    Athenians    refused    to    carry  on   strenuous   war 
against  Philip  on  his  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
the  graver  evil  of  having  to  resist  him  on  or  near  their  own 
frontier. 

The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world  against  the 

extra-Hellenic  invader  now  turned  once  more  upon  _ 

Th6 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  had  turned  133  years  defence  of 

before,  during  the    onward  march  of  the  Persian  ^SwdonT 
Xerxes.  Thermo- 

To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  importance,  ^portanoe 
It  was  his  only  road  into  Greece;  it  could  not  be  ^Jhto^**" 
forced  by  any  land  army ;  while  at  sea  the  Athenian  PhiUp  and 
fleet  was  stronger  than  his.    In  spite  of  the  general 
remissness  of  Athens  in  warlike  undertakings,  she  had  now 
twice  manifested  her  readiness  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain 
Thermopylae  against  him.    To  become  master  of  the  position,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace 
— keep  her  in  ignorance  or  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes — ^pre- 
vent her  from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid  to  Thermopylae — 
and  then  overawe  or  buy  off  the  isolated  Phokians.    How  ably 
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and  cunningly  his  diplomacy  was  managed  for  this  purpose  will 
presently  appear.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Pan-hellenic  independence,  it  was  of  capital  moment 
that  Philip  should  be  kept  on  the  outside  of  Thermopylae.  And 
here  Athens  had  more  at  stake  than  the  rest,  since  not  merely 
her  influence  abroad,  but  the  safety  of  her  own  city  and  territory 
against  invasion,  was  involved  in  the  question.  The  Thebans 
had  already  invited  the  presence  of  Philip,  himself  always  ready 
even  without  invitation  to  come  within  the  pass ;  it  was  the 
first  interest  as  well  as  the  first  duty  of  Athens  to  counterwork 
them  and  to  keep  him  out.  With  tolerable  prudence,  her  guaran- 
tee of  the  pass  might  have  been  made  effective,  but  we  shall  find 
her  measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  disappointment,  through 
the  flagrant  improvidence  and  apparent  corruption  of  her  own 
negotiators. 

The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war  and  yearning  for 


1  It  is  at  this  joncture,  in  trying  to 
make  out  the  diplonuitic  transactions 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  from  the 
summer  of  847  to  that  of  846  B.C.,  that 
we  find  ourselves  plunged  amidst  the 
contradictory  stssenions  of  the  two  rival 
orators,  Demosthends  and  JSschinds. 
with  very  little  of  genuine  historical 
authority  to  control  them.  In  S48— 
342  B.C.,  Demosthends  impeached 
.Jlschinds  for  corrupt  betrayal  of  the 
interest  of  Athens  in  the  second  of  his 
three  embassies  to  Philip  (in  846 
B.C.).  The  long  harangue  (De  Fals& 
Le^tione),  still  remaining,  wherein 
his  charge  stands  embodied,  enters  into 
copious  details  respecting  the  peace 
with  its  immediate  antecedents  and 
consequents.  We  possess  also  the 
speech  delivered  by  .^Sschinds  in  his 
own  defence  and  in  counter-accusation 
of  Demosthenes— a  speech  goinjg  over 
the  same  ground,  suitable  to  his  own 
purpose  and  point  of  view.  Lastly,  we 
jbave  the  two  speeches,  delivered 
several  years  later  (in  330  B.c.)f  of 
JEBschin^s  in  prosecuting  Ktesiphon, 
and  of  Demosthends  in  defending  him, 
wherein  the  conduct  of  Demosthends 
to  the  peace  of   846  B.c. 


becomes  matter  of  controversy.  All 
these  harangues  are  interesting,  not 
merely  as  eloquent  compositions,  but 
also  from  the  striking  conception 
which    they    impart    of   the    living 


sentiments  and  controversy  of  the 
time.  But  when  we  try  to  extract 
from  them  real  and  authentic  matter 
of  history,  they  become  painfully 
embarrassing ;  so  glaring  are  the 
contradictions  not  only  between  the 
two  rivals,  but  also  between  the  earUer 
and  later  discourses  of  the  same 
orator  himself,  especially  JSschinds; 
so  evident  is  the  spirit  of  perversion,  so 
unscrupulous  are  the  manifestations 
of  hostile  feeling  on  both  sides.  We 
can  place  little  faith  in  the  allegations 
of  either  orator  against  the  other, 
except  where  some  collateral  grounds  of 
fact  or  probability  can  be  adduced  in 
confirmation.  But  the  allegations  of 
each  as  to  matters  which  do  not  make 
against  the  other  are  valuable ;  even 
the  misrepresentations,  since  we  have 
them  on  ooth  sides,  will  sometimes 
afford  mutual  correction :  and  we 
shall  often  find  it  practicable  to  detect 
a  basis  of  real  matter  of  fact  which 
one  or  both  may  seek  to  pervert,  but 
which  neither  can  venture  to  set  aside, 
or  can  keep  wholly  out  of  sight.  It  is 
indeed  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  we 
know  little  of  the  history  except  so 
much  SIS  it  suits  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  rival  orators,  each  animated  bv 
purposes  totally  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  historian,  to  make  known 
either  by  direct  notice  or  oblique 
allusion. 
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peace    whicli  prevailed  at  Athens   daring   the   summer   and 
autumn  of  347  B.C.  has  been  already  described.    We  b.o.  847. 
may  be  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  captives  taken  Motion  of 
at  Olynthus  would  be  importunate  in  demanding  £^1?^**^ 
peace,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  procuring  Atheolan 
their  release,  since  Philip  did  not  choose  to  exchange  —to  send 
them  for  money,  reserving  them  as  an  item  in  poli-   phlSp^fOT 
tical  negotiation.     At  length,  about  the  month  of  peace. 
November,  the  public  assembly  decreed  that  envoys  should  be 
sent  to  Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  conditions  peace  could  be 
made  :  ten  Athenian  envoys  and  one  from  the  synod  of  confede- 
rate allies  sitting  at  Athens.    The  mover  of  the  decree  was  Philo- 
krat^  the  same  who  had  moved  the  previous  decree  permitting 
Philip  to  send  envoys  if  he  chose.     Of  this  permission  Philip  had 
not  availed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  philippizers  at  Athens 
had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
city.    It  suited  his  purpose  to  have  the  negotiations  carried  on 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  could  act  better  upon  the  individual 
negotiators  of  Athens. 

The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  ten  envoys 
were  chosen — Philokrat^s,  Demosthenes,  -^schines,  TenAthe- 
Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latrokMs,  Derkyllus,  Kim6n,  J^nJ_fgJ?y^ 
Nausikl^,  and  Aristodemus  the  actor.  Aglaokreon  mosthends 
of  Tenedos  was  selected  to  accompany  them,  as  repre-  J^s  among" 
sentative  of  the  allied  synod.  Of  these  envoys,  Ktesi-  *^®°^ 
phon,  Phrynon,  and  latrokl^  had  already  been  gained  over  as 
partisans  by  Philip,  while  in  Macedonia ;  moreover,  Aristodemus 
was  a  person  to  whom,  in  his  histrionic  profession,  the  favour  of 
Philip  was  more  valuable  than  the  interests  of  Athens.  -ffischinSs 
was  proposed  by  Nausikl^s ;  Demosthen&j  by  Philokrat^s  the 
mover.^  Though  Demosthenes  had  been  before  so  earnest  in 
advocating  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  now  adverse  to  the  opening  of  negotiations.  Had  he 
been  ever  so  adverse,  he  would  probably  have  foiled  in  obtaining 
even  a  hearing  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind.  He 
thought  indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so  much  damage  on  her 
enemy  by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime  commerce,  that  she 

1  -fflschinfls,  Pala.  Leg.  p.  80,  a.  9,  p.  31,  c.  10,  p.  84,  c.  20 ;  Argnmentum  ii. 
ad  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 
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waB  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  peace  on  bad  or 
humiliating  terms.^  But  still  he  did  not  oppose  the  overtores, 
nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  afterwards,  when  he  saw  the 
turn  which  the  negotiations  were  taking.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  ^Eschin^  as  yet  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Philip. 
Both  he  and  Demosthenes  obeyed  at  this  moment  the  impulse  of 
opinion  generally  prevalent  at  Athens.  Their  subsequent  dis- 
cordant views  and  bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself — 
out  of  its  result  and  the  behaviour  of  uEschin^ 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not  with 
847—  *^^  power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply  to  discuss 
846!  with  him  and  ascertain  on  what  terms  peace  could  be 

Journey  of  ^^*  ^  much  is  certain,  though  we  do  not  possess 
*^e  envoys  the  original  decree  under  which  they  were  nominated. 
Having  sent  before  them  a  herald  to  obtain  a  safe 
conduct  from  Philip,  they  left  Athens  about  December,  347  B.G., 
and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  returning  herald.  Finding  that 
he  had  not  yet  come  back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  him,  into  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  where  Parmenio  with  a 
Macedonian  army  was  then  besieging  Halus.  To  him  they 
notified  their  arrival,  and  received  permission  to  pass  on,  first  to 
Pagasse,  next  to  Larissa.  Here  they  met  their  own  returning 
herald,  under  whose  safeguard  they  pursued  their  journey  to 
Pella.^ 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  proceeds  almost 

statements     wholly  from  jEschines.    He  tells  us  that  Demosthenes 

**b<^«?^^^  was,  from  the  very  day  of  setting  out,  intolerably 

conduct  of     troublesome  both  to  him  and  his  brother  envoys ; 

thendt-        malignant,  faithless,  and  watching  for  such  matters 

arrange-  ^g  miglit  be  turned  against  them  in  the  way  of  accusa- 
mentsofthe     .'^  -.-.i,         i.,  .,i 

envoys  for      tion  afterwards ;  lastly,  boastful,  even  to  absurd  excess 

before^        o^  ^is  0^^  powers  of  eloquence.     In  Greece,  it  was 

Philip.  the  usual  habit  to  transact  diplomatic  business,  like 

other  political  matters,  publicly  before  the  governing  number : 

the  council,  if  the  constitution  happened  to  be  oligarchical ;  the 

general  assembly,  if  democraticaL     Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the 

1  Demostfa.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  442.    Compare  pp.  869,  887,  891. 

2  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  892. 
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envoys  were  called  upon  to  appear  before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp 
and  state,  and  there  address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either  by 
one  or  more  of  their  number  as  they  chose),  setting  forth  the  case 
of  Athens,  after  which  Philip  would  deliver  his  reply  in  the 
like  publicity,  either  with  his  own  lips  or  by  those  of  a  chosen 
minister.  The  Athenian  envoys  resolved  among  themselves  that, 
when  introduced,  each  of  them  should  address  Philip  in  the  order 
of  seniority,  Demosthen^  being  the  youngest  of  the  Ten  and 
iBschines  next  above  him.  Accordingly,  when  summoned  bSfore 
Philip,  Kteeiphon,  the  oldest  envoy,  began  with  a  short  address  ; 
the  other  seven  followed  with  equal  brevity,  while  the  stress  of 
the  business  was  left  to  -ZEschin^  and  Demosthenes.^ 

iSschinSs  recounts  in  abridgment  to  the  Athenians,  with  much 
satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate  harangue,  establishing  Harangue 
the  right  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis,  the  wrong  done  addressed 
by  Philip  in  taking  it  and  holding  it  against  her,  and   to  Phmp°  * 
his  paramount  obligation  to  make  restitution,  but  JJnphipoila. 
touching  upon  no  other  subject  whatever.'    He  then  Failure  of 
proceeds  to  state,  probably  with  yet  greater  satisfac-  thends  in 
tion,  that  Demosthenes,  who  followed  next,  becoming  ^  speech, 
terrified  and  confused,  utterly  broke  down,  forgot  his  prepared 
speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  short,  in  spite  of  courteous 
encouragements  from  Philip.*    Gross  failure,  after  full  prepara- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  appears  at  first  hearing  so  incredible,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  treat  it  as  pure  fabrication  of  his  opponent.    Yet  I  incline  to 
believe  that  the  fact  was  substantially  as  -ffischinfis  states  it,  and 
that  Demosthenes  was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorical  powers 
by  finding  himself  not  only  speaking  before  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of 
Macedonian  power,  and  doubtless  exposed  to  unequivocal  marks 
of  well-earned  hatred  from  those  Macedonians  who  took  less 
pains  than  Philip  to  disguise  their  real  feelings.^ 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues,  and  taken 
a  short  time  for  consideration,  Philip  recalled  them  into  his  pre- 

1  jEechinds,  Fals.  Log.  p.  81,  c  10,        <  .SLschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  S2,  33,  c. 
11.  15.    Demosthendshimselfsavs  little  or 

2  jEechinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  81,  c.  11.        nothing  about  this  first  embassy,  and 
8  JEaddn^a,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  82,  c  18,    nothing  at  all  either  about  his  own 

14.  speech  or  that  of  .^schin^s. 
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sence.  He  then  delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  lipe,  combating 
Answer  of  especially  the  arguments  of  .SSechin^,  and  according 
j^^f  to  that  orator,  with  such  pertinence  and  presence  of 
the  envoys,  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  envoys, 
Demosthen^  among  the  rest.  What  Philip  said  we  do  not  learn 
from  .Sischin^  who  expatiates  only  on  the  shuffling,  artifice,  and 
false  pretences  of  Demosthenes  to  conceal  hb  failure  as  an  orator, 
and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  advantage  above  his  colleagues. 
Of  these  personalities  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true,  and 
even  were  they  true,  they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the  envoys  returned 
to  Athens.  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by  the  hospitable 
treatment  and  engaging  manners  of  Philip,^  especially  when 
entertaining  them  at  the  banquet ;  with  others  he  had  come  to 
an  understanding  at  once  more  intimate  and  more  corrupt  They 
brought  back  a  letter  from  Philip,  which  was  read  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  assembly;  while  Demosthen^  senator  of  that 
year,  not  only  praised  them  all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became  him- 
self the  mover  of  a  resolution,  that  they  should  be  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  honour,  and  invited  to  dine  next  day  in  the 
Prytaneium.* 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real  proceedings 
p    .  of  this  embassy,  or  the  matters  treated  in  discussion 

.^Sschinte  with  Philip.  ^schinSs  tells  us  nothing,  except  the 
oondact  as  formalities  of  the  interview,  and  the  speeches  about 
ateted  by  Amphipolis.  But  we  shall  at  any  rate  do  him  no  in- 
justice, if  we  judge  him  upon  his  own  account ;  which, 
if  it  does  not  represent  what  he  actually  did,  represents  what 
be  wished  to  be  thought  to  have  done.  His  own  account  certainly 
shows  a  strange  misconception  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs. 

1  MeehinhB,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  88,  c.  17.  disgrace  without  parallel.  That 
18.  The  effect  of  the  manner  and  Demosthends  shoold  nave  proposed  a 
behaviour  of  Philip  upon  Ktesiphon  motion  of  such  customary  formality 
the  envoy  is  forcibly  stated  here  by  is  a  fact  of  little  moment  any  way. 
^schinds.  It  rather  proves  that  the  relations  of 

2  .^schinds,  .Fals.  Leg.  p.  S4.  c.  19 ;  Demosthenes  with  his  colleagues 
Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  414.  This  vote  during  the  embassy  cannot  have 
of  thanks  and  invitation  to  dinner  been  so  ill-tempered  as  iBschinds  had 
appears  to  have  been  so  uniform  a  affirmed.  Demosthenes  himself  admits 
custom,  that  Demosthends  (FeJs.  that  he  did  not  begin  to  suspect 
Leg.  p.  350)  comments  upon  the  his  colleagues  until  we  debates  at 
withholding;  of  the  compliment,  when  Atiiens  aner  the  return  of  this  first 
the  second  embassy  reramed,  as  a  embassy. 
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In  order  to  justify  himself  for  being  desirous  for  peace,  he  lays 
considerable  stress  on  the  losing  game  which  Athens  had  been 
playing  during  the  war,  and  on  the  probability  of  yet  further 
loss  if  she  persisted.  He  completes  the  cheerless  picture  by 
adding — what  was  doubtless  but  too  familiar  to  his  Athenian 
audience — that  Philip  on  his  side,  marching  from  one  success  to 
another,  had  raised  the  Macedonian  kingdom  to  an  elevation 
truly  formidable,  by  the  recent  extinction  of  Olynthus.  Yet 
under  this  state  of  comparative  force  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  uEschines  presents  himself  before  Philip  with  a  demand 
of  exorbitant  magnitude — for  the  cession  of  Amphipolis.  He 
says  not  a  word  about  anything  else.  He  delivers  an  eloquent 
harangue  to  convince  Philip  of  the  incontestable  right  of  Athens 
to  Amphipolis,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  for 
taking  and  keepii^  it.  He  affects  to  think  that  by  this  process 
he  should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most  capital 
and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions,  which  he  had 
now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and  which  placed  him  in 
communication  with  his  new  foundation  Philippi  and  the 
auriferous  region  around  it  The  arguments  of  ^schin^s  would 
have  been  much  to  the  purpose  in  an  action  tried  between  two 
litigants  before  an  impartial  Dikastery  at  Athens.  But  here  were 
two  belligerent  parties,  in  a  given  ratio  of  strength  and  position 
as  to  the  future,  debating  terms  of  peace.  That  an  envoy  on  the 
part  of  Athens,  the  losing  party,  should  now  stand  forward  to 
demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the  very  place  which  formed 
the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  which  had  become  far  more 
valuable  to  Philip  than  when  he  first  took  it,  was  a  pretension 
altogether  preposterous.  "When  iEschinSs  reproduces  his  eloquent 
speech  reclaiming  Amphipolis,  as  having  been  the  principal 
necessity  and  most  honourable  achievement  of  his  diplomatic 
mission,  he  only  shows  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render  real 
service  to  Athens  in  that  capacity — to  say  nothing  as  yet  about 
corruption.  The  Athenian  people,  extremely  retentive  of  past 
convictions,  had  it  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  Amphi- 
polis was  theirs  by  right;  and  probably  the  first  envoys  to 
Macedonia — ^Aristodemus,  Neoptolemus,  Ktesiphon,   Phrynon,* 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344.     Com-    /Set?    ir^fiireiv    wt     ^CKimrov    ivrtiaQyirt 
pare  p.  371.     roir;  irepl  n^f  eipi)in|$  irpiv    vir^  *Api(rrod^fiov  koX  NeoirroX^/xov  kox 
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&c. — had  been  so  cajoled  by  the  courteous  phrases,  deceptioiLSy 
and  presents  of  Philip,  that  they  represented  him  on  their 
return  as  not  unwilling  to  purchase  friendship  with  Athens  by 
the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  To  this  delusive  expectation  in 
the  Athenian  mind  i£schin§s  addressed  himself,  when  he  took 
credit  for  his  earnest  pleading  before  Philip  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenian  right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
mission.1  We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his  character  of 
envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the  public  at 
Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and  impostures  of  his 
own,  respecting  the  proceedings  and  purposes  of  Philip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  * 
B.0. 846.  (March)  when  the  envoys  reached  Athens  on  returning 
Philip  from  the  court  of  Philip.    They  brought  a  letter  from 

offers  peace  him  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms  ;  expressing 
terms  of  uH  great  anxiety  not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens, 
fep^made  ^^^  ^^  ^  become  her  ally ;  stating  moreover  that 
by  the  he  was  prepared  to  render  her  valuable  service,  and 

envoys  on  that  he  would  have  specified  more  particularly  what 
their  return.  ^^^  service  would  be,  if  he  could  have  felt  certain 
that  he  should  be  received  as  her  ally.'  But  in  spite  of  such 
amenities  of  language,  affording  an  occasion  for  his  partisans  in 
the  assembly — -^schines,  Philokrat^,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon, 
latrokl^,  and  others — to  expatiate  upon  his  excellent  disposition^ 
Philip  would  grant  no  better  terms  of  peace  than  that  each 
party  should  retain  what  they  already  possessed.  Pursuant  to 
this  general  principle,  the  Cherson^sus  was  assured  to  Athens,  of 

Kn) (TK^tAKrof,  KoX  tS»v  SXXmv  tS>v  eKtlBtv 
dirayyeWovTotv  ovB'  otlovv  vyi^f,  &C. 

1  There  is  great  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  orators,  iHschinSs  and 
Demosthends,  as  to  the  speech  of 
iEschinds  before  Philip  respecting 
Amphipolis.  Demosthenes  represents 
^scninds  as  having  said  in  this  report 
to  the  people  on  his  return,  "I 
(iEschinds)  said  nothing  about  Amphi- 
polis, in  order  that  I  miRht  leave  that 
subject  fresh  for  Demosthends,"  (fee. 

Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  421 ; 
.^Ischinds,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  33,  34,  c.  18, 
19,  21. 

As  to  this  particular  matter  of  fact, 
I  incline  to  oelieve  iBschinds  rather 
than  his  rival.  He  probably  did  make 
an  eloquent  speech  about  Amphipolis 


before  Philip. 

2  The  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion 
fell  some  little  time  after  their  arrival, 
so  that  possibly  they  may  have  even 
reached  Athens  on  the  last  days  of  the 
month  Anthesterion  C^ischinds  adv. 
Etesiph.  p.  63.  c.  24X  The  reader  will 
understand  tnat  the  Grecian  lunar 
months  do  not  correspond  precisely, 
but  only  approximately,  with  ours. 

S  Demosth.  Fals._  Leg.  pp.  358,  354. 
.  .  .  6  yap  eis  Trjv  ir pore pau  ypi.- 
^as  cirio'roXi}f,  ifv  -ijvey xafitv 
■n  ii€i^f  OTt  "  eypad>6v  r*  a.v  koX  fitappq^nv, 
i^vLkol  vfias  e(J  iroiif<r(o,  el  e5  Meiv  kox  t^v 
trvpnnaxtav  yjoi.  yewjao/u.em)!', '  &C.  Com- 
pare Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  85.  iEschinds  alludes  to  this  letter, 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  c.  21. 
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which  iEschin^  appears  to  have  made  some  boast^  Moreover, 
at  the  moment  when  the  envoys  were  quitting  Pella  to  return 
home,  Philip  was  also  leaving  it  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  an 
expedition  against  KersobleptSs  in  Thrace.  He  gave  a  special 
pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he  would  not  attack  the  Chersonese 
until  the  Athenians  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  debating, 
accepting,  or  rejecting  the  propositions  of  peace.  His  envoys, 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  received  orders  to  visit  Athens  with 
little  delay,  and  a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied  the  Athenian 
envoys  on  their  return.' 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had,  the 
envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the  Athenian  people,  b.o.  84e. 
and  prepare  them  for  a  definite  conclusion,  as  soon  as  March, 
this  Macedonian  mission  should  arrive.     They  first  gave  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  public  assembly.    Ktesiphon, 
the  oldest,  who  spoke  first,  expatiated  on  the  graceful  presence 
and  manners  of  Philip,  as  well  as  upon  the  charm  of  his  company 
in  wine-drinking.'     iEschin^  dwelt  upon  his   powerful   and 
pertinent  oratory ;   after   which   he   recounted   the  proceedings 
principal  occurrences  of  the  journey  and  the  debate  ^J^^, 
with  Philip,  intimating  that  in  the  previous  under-   assembly 
standing  of  the  envoys  among  themselves,  the  duty  of  jJtSrnS 
speaking  about  Amphipolis   had  been  confided   to  the  envoys 
Demosthen^  in  case  any  point  should  have  been  of  Demos- 
omitted  by  the  previous  speakers.    Demosthenes  then   ^^^^ 
made  his  own  statement,  in  language  (according  to  iEschines) 
censorious  and  even  insulting  towards  his  colleagues ;  especially 
affirming  that  Machines  in  his  vanity  chose  to  preoccupy  all  the 
best  points  in  his  own  speech,  leaving  none  open  for  any  one 
else.''    Demosthenes  next  proceeded  to  move  various  decrees : 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  305.  thends  gave  to  the  assembly  an  account 

2  Machine,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  89,  c.  20 ;  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  embassy, 
iBschinds  cont.  Ktesipbont.  p.  68,  c.  28.  similar  to  that  pven  by  the  other 
Topmr/^AAero  6'  iir  avrhv  (kersoblep-  envoys — ravra  toi«  aXkoLi  irpe'<r/5«(rtv 
t6s)  rfSri  o-rpareto,  &C.  oir^yeiAe,  &C. 

3  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  84,  c.  20,  The  point  noticed  in  the  text  (that 
T^9  ei'  Tolt  irSroiv  ciridc^tdnfTo«— <n;ft-  Demosthenes  charged  iSschinSs  with 
frulv  itivoi  ^v  (c.  21).  relnctance  to  let  any  one  else  have 

*  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  84,  85,  c.  anything  to  say)  is  one  which  appears 

21;   Dem.    Fals.    Leg.   p.    421.     Yet  both  in  .^Sachmds  and  Demosthends, 

^schinds,  when  describing  the  same  De  Fals.   Legat,  and  may  therefore 

facts  in  his  oration  against  Ktesiphon  in  the  main  be  regarded  as  having 

(p.  62,  c.  23),  simply  says  that  Demos-  really  occurred.      But  probably  the 
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one,  to  greet  by  libation  the  herald  who  had  accompanied  them 
from  Philip,  and  the  Macedonian  envoys  who  were  expected; 
another,  providing  that  the  prytanes  should  convene  a  special 
assembly  on  the  eighth  day  of  Eiaphebolion  (a  day  sacred  to 
^sculapius,  on  which  generally  no  public  business  was  ever 
transacted),  in  order  that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia  had  then 
arrived,  the  people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political 
relations  with  Philip  ;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenian  envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  invite 
them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneiimi.  Demosthen§s  further 
moved  in  the  Senate,  that  when  Philip's  envoys  came,  they 
should  be  accommodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival.^ 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — ^Antipater,  Parmenio,  and 
Arrival  of  Eurylochus — arrived,  yet  not  early  enough  to  allow 
MacedonUn  *^®  ^^^^  debate  to  take  place  on  the  assembly  of  the 
e^oysat  eighth  of  Eiaphebolion.  Accordingly  (as  it  would 
days  axed  seem,  in  that  very  assembly),  DemosAen^s  proposed 
tog  the  ^^  and  carried  a  fresh  decree,  fixing  two  later  days  for 
peace.  the  special  assemblies  to  discuss  peace  and  alliance 

with  Macedonia.  The  days  named  were  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth days  of  the  current  month  Eiaphebolion  (March), 
immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival  and  the  assembly  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysius  which  followed  upon  it.*  At  the  same  time 
Demosthenes  showed  great  personal  civility  to  the  Macedonian 
envoys,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  not  only 
conducting  them  to  their  place  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  but  also  providing  for  them  comfortable  seats  and 
cushions.^ 

statemenfc  made  by  Demosthenes  to  two    speeches,    iBschinds   makes  no 

the  people  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  mention  of  the   decree  proposed  by 

embassy  waa  substantially  the  same  as  Demosthenes  relative  to  the  assembly 

that  of  his  colleagues.     For  though  on  the  eighth  of  Eiaphebolion.     He 

the  later  oration  of  ^schinds  is,  in  mentions  it  in  the  speech  against  Kte- 

itself,  less  trustworthy  evidence  than  siphon,  with  considerable  specification, 
the   earlier,   yet  when   we  find  two        ^  ^EschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36,  c.  22. 

different    statements    of     iSschinds  iT€pov  i^i^c^ia/xa,  ^sch.  adv.  Ktesiph. 

respecting     Demosthends     we     may  p.  68.  c.  24.    This  last  decree,  fixing 

reasonably    presume    that    the    one  the  two  special  days  of  the  month, 

which  is  least  ur^avourable  is  the  most  could   scarcely    have  been  proposed 

credible  of  the  two.  untU  after  Philip's  envoys  had  actually 

1  ^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  84, 86, 42,  c.  reached  Athens. 
20,  21,  34 ;  .^schinds  adv.  Ktesiphont.        ^  .^ischinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  c.  34 ; 

pp.  62,  63,  c.  23,  24.    In  the  first  of  the  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  62,  c.  22 ;  Demosth. 
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Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves 
to  receive  report  from  their  ten  envoys  returned  out  g^ 
of  Macedonia,  the  synod  of  Athenian  confederates  was  March. ' 
also  assembled  to  hear  the  report  of  Aglaokreon,  who  Besoiution 
had  gone  as  their  representative  along  with  the  Ten.  ^®^  ^y. 
This  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in  of  allies  at 
reference  to  the  approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  ®*^ 
assembly,  yet  unfortunately  nowhere  given  to  us  entire,  but  only 
in  partial  and  indirect  notice  from  the  two  rival  orators.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that,  since  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  the 
Athenians  had  sent  forth  envoys  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
Greece,  urging  the  various  cities  to  unite  with  them  either  in 
conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  in  conjoint  peace  to  obtain  some 
mutual  guarantee  against  his  further  encroachments.  Of  these 
missions,  the  greater  number  had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating 
the  hopelessness  of  the  Athenian  project.  But  some  had  been  so 
far  successful,  that  deputies,  more  or  fewer,  were  actually  present 
in  Athens,  pursuant  to  the  invitation ;  while  a  certain  number 
were  still  absent  and  expected  to  return,  the  same  individuals 
having  perhaps  been  sent  to  different  places  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  The  resolution  of  the  synod  (noway  binding 
upon  the  Athenian  people,  but  merely  recommendatory)  was 
adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  dispositions  recently 
manifested  at  Athens  towards  conjoint  action  with  other  Greeks 
against  Philip.  The  synod  advised  that  immediately  on  the 
return  of  the  envoys  still  absent  on  mission  (when  probably  all 
such  Greeks,  as  were  willing  even  to  talk  over  the  proposition, 
would  send  their  deputies  also),  the  Athenian  prytanes  should 
convene  two  public  assemblies,  according  to  the  laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  and  deciding  the  question  of  peace.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  here  taken,  the  synod  adopted  it  before- 
hand as  their  own.  They  further  recommended  that  an  article 
should  be  annexed  reserving,  an  interval  of  three  months  for  any 
Grecian  city,  not  a  party  to  the  peace,  to  declare  its  adhesion,  to 
inscribe  its  name  on  the  column  of  record,  and  to  be  included 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest.    Apparently  this  resolution 

Fals.  Leg.  p.  414 ;  De  Goronft,  p.  234.  Oemosthends  himself.  It  was  not  a 
This  courtesy  and  politeness  towards  circumstance  of  which  he  had  any 
the  Macedonian  envoys  is  admitted  by    resaon  to  be  ashamed. 
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of  the  Bynod  was  adopted  before  the  arrival  of  the  Macedoniaa 
deputies  in  Athens,  and  before  the  last-mentioned  decree  proposed 

by  Demosthen^  in  the  public  assembly;  which  decree,  fixing 
two  days  (the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  Elaphebolion)  for 
decision  of  the  question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip, 
coincided  in  part  with  the  resolution  of  the  synod.^ 

^  I  iniert  in  the  text  what  appears  sent  ont.  aU  shoold  fail,  appears  to 

to  me  the  probable  truth  aboat  this  me  very  improbable, 

resolution  of  the  confederate  synod.  If    we   foUow    the    argument    of 

The  point  is  obscure,  and  has  been  iEschinte  (in  the  speech  I>eFals.Leg.X 

differently  viewed  by  different  com-  we  shall  see  that  It  is  quite  enough  if 

mentators.  we  suppose  §ome  of  the  envoys  sent  out 

Demosthenes  affirms,  in  his  earlier  on  mission,  and  not  all  of  them,  to 
speech  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  846),  that  be  absent.  To  prove  this  fact,  he 
JEBchiaes  held  dionaceful  language  in  adduces  (pp.  86,  86)  the  resolution  of 
his  speech  before  the  public  assembly  the  confederate  synod,  alluding  to  the 
on  the  19th  Elaphebolion  ^to  the  effect  absent  envoys,  and  recommending 
that  Athens  ought  to  act  for  herself  a  certain  course  to  be  taken  after  their 
alone,  and  to  take  no  thought  for  return.  This  does  not  necessarily 
any  other  Greeks  except  such  as  had  imply  that  all  were  absent  Stechow 
assisted  her);  and  that,  too,  in  the  remarks  justly  that  some  of  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  those  envoys  envoys  would  necessarily  be  out  a 
from  other  Grecian  cities,  whom  the  long  time,  having  to  visit  more  than 
Athenians  had  sent  for  at  the  instiga-  one  city,  and  perhaps  cities  distant 
tion  of  JBschinds  himself.  The  presence  from  each  other  (Vita  .^ischinis,  p.  41). 
of  these  envoys  in  the  assembly,  here  I  also  accept  what  ^schinds  says 
implied,  is  not  the  main  charge,  but  a  about  the  resolution  of  the  confederate 
collateral  aggravation;  nevertneless,  synod  as  being  substantially  true, 
^schinte  (as  is  often  the  case  About  the  actual  import  of  this 
throughout  his  defence)  bestows  nearly  resolution,  he  is  consistent  with 
all  his  care  upon  the  aggravation,  himself,  both  in  the  earlier  and  in 
taking  comparatively  little  notice  of  the  later  oration.  Winiewski  (Ck>m- 
the  main  charge.  He  asserts  with  ment.  Historic,  in  Demosth.  De  Ck>ron&, 
great  emphstsis  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  85)  that  pp.74— 77) and Westermann(DeLitibus 
the  enyovs  sent  out  from  Athens  on  quas;Demo8thenes  oravit  ipse,  pp.  SB- 
mission  had  not  returned,  and  that  42)  affirm,  I  think  without  reason, 
there  were  no  envoys  present  from  any  that  the  import  of  this  resolution  is 
Orecian  cities.  differently  represented  by  -fischin^s  in 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here  to  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  orations, 
believe  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes  What  is  really  different  in  the  two 
that  there  were  envoys  from  other  orations  is  the  way  in  which  ^schin6s 
Orecian  cities  present;  although  he  perverts  the  Import  of  the  resolution  to 
himself  in  his  later  oration  (DeCoron&,  inculpate  Demosthenes;  affirming  in 
pp.  232,  233)  speaks  as  if  such  were  not  the  later  oration  that  if  Athens  nad 
the  fact,  as  if  all  the  Greeks  had  been  waited  for  the  return  of  her  envoys  on 
long  found  out  as  recreants  in  the  mission,  she  might  have  made  peace 
cause  of  liberty,  and  as  if  no  envoys  vnth  Philip  jomtlv  with  a  larse 
from  Athens  were  then  absent  on  body  of  Grecian  allies;  and  that  it 
mission.  I  accept  the po«i<iv«  assertion  was.  Demosthenes  who  hindered  her 
of  ilEschines  as  true— that  there  were  from  doing  this  by  hurrying  on  the 
Athenian  envo^^s  then  absent  on  discussions  about  the  peace  (i£sch. 
mission,  who  might  possibly,  on  their  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  61—63),  <fcc.  Wester- 
return,  bring  in  with  them  deputies  mann  thinks  that  the  synod  would 
from  other  Greeks ;  but  I  do  not  not  take  upon  them  to  prescribe  how 
admit  his  negative  assertion— that  no  many  assemblies  the  Athenians  should 
Athenian  envoys  had  returned  from  convene  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
their  mission,  and  that  no  deputies  about  peace.  But  it  seems  to  have 
had  come  in  from  other  Greeks,  been  a  common  practice  with  the 
That  among  many  Athenian  envoys  Atheniaus,    about    peace    or    other 
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Accordingly,  after   the    great  Dionysiac  festival,  these  two 
prescribed  assemblies  were  held,  on  tie  eighteenth  ^^'  ^q 
and  nineteenth  of  Elaphebolion.    The  three  ambassa-  Marci^- 
dors  from  Philip — Parmenio,  Antipater,  and  Eury-  Aasembiies 
lochus— were  present  both  at  the  festival  and  the  Su^uMthe 
assemblies.!    The  general  question  of  the  relations  peace,  in 
between  Athens  and  Philip  being  here  submitted  for  Fhe***^^ 
discussion,  the  resolution  of  the  confederate  synod  was  JJj^l^*" 
at  the  same  time  communicated.     Of  this  resolution  resolution 
the    most   significant   article  was    that   the   synod  commnni- 
accepted    beforehand   the   decree  of  the   Athenian  tjjtitioiis 
assembly,  whatever  that  might  be  ;  the  other  articles  *?J2??^J! 
were  recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect,  it  after- 
and  constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  on,  yet  Setwo^ 
carrying  no  positive  authority.    But  in  the  pleadings  oratora. 
of  the  two  rival  orators  some  years  afterwards  (from  which  alone 
we  know  the  fects),  the  entire  resolution  of  the  synod  appears 
invested  with  a  factitious  importance ;  because  each  of  them  had 
an  interest  in  professing  to  have  supported  it ;  each  accuses  the 
other  of  having  opposed  it :  both  wished  to  disconnect  themselves 
from  Philokrates,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and  from  the  peace 
moved  by  him,  which  had  become  discredited.    It  was  Philo- 
krates who  stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  the  prominent 
mover  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.    His  motion  did  not 
embrace  either  of  the  recommendations  of  the  synod  respecting 
absent  envoys,  and  interval  to  be  left  for  adhesions  from  other 
Greeks ;  nor  did  he  confine  himself,  as  the  synod  had  done,  to 
the  proposition  of  peace  with  Philip.    He  proposed   PhUokratds 
that  not  only  peace,  but  alliance,  should  be  concluded   ™nciude 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  who  had  expressed  P«ace  and 
by  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for  one  and  for  the  with  FhiUp. 
other.     He  included  in  his  proposition  Philip  with  to^xcfude** 
all  his  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens  with  all  her  aliies  ^  ^^ 
on  the  other,  making  special  exception,  however,  of  speciaUy. 

special  and  important  matters,  to  two  assemblies,  neither  less  nor  more, 
convene  two  assemblies  on  two  days  should  be  convened  for  the  purpose, 
immediately  succeeding ;  all  that  tne  was  a  point  of  no  material  importance ; 
synod  here  recommended  was  ttiat  the  except  that  it  indicated  a  determina- 
Athenians  should  follow  the  usual  tion  to  decide  the  question  at  once- 
custom — irpoypd^l/ai  rovi  irpvrdveif  j«c-  sans  d4semparer. 
K\ri<rCas  Svo  Kara  rovs  vdfiovt,  &c.    That  ^  uGschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64. 
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two  among  the  allies  of  Athens — ^the  Phokians,  and  the  town  of 
Halus  near  the  Pagassean  Qulf,  recently  under  siege  by  Parmenio.^ 

What  part  iEschin^  and  Demosthen^  took  in  reference  to 
Part  taken  *^^  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  their 
byiKschinds  speeches  delivered  three  years  afterwards,  both 
thend»-in  denounce  Philokrates ;  each  accuses  the  other  of 
^'moUo^  having  supported  him  ;  each  affirms  himself  to  have 
Contradic-  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod.  The 
between  contradictions  between  the  two,  and  between  .Slschines 
them.  jjj  ]jig  earlier  and  -^lschin&  in  his  later  speech,  are  here 

very  glaring.  Thus,  Demosthenes  accuses  his  rival  of  having,  on  the 
18th  of  the  month  or  on  the  first  of  the  two  assemblies,  delivered  a 
speech  strongly  opposed  to  Philokrat^'  but  of  having  changed  his 
politics  during  the  night,  and  spoken  on  the  19th  in  support  of  the 
latter  so  warmly  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when  they  were  predis- 
posed the  other  way.  iE8chin§s  altogether  denies  such  sudden 
change  of  opinion,  alleging  that  he  made  but  one  speech,  and  that 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the  synod ;  and  averring 
moreover  that  to  speak  on  the  second  assembly-day  was  im- 
possible, since  that  day  was  exclusively  consecrated  to  putting 
questions  and  voting,  so  that  no  oratory  was  allowed.^  Yet 
iEschines,  though  in  his  earlier  harangue  ("  De  Fals.  Leg.")  he 
insists  so  strenuously  on  this  impossibility  of  speaking  on  the 
19th,  in  his  later  harangue  (against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demos- 
thenes of  having  spoken  at  great  length  on  that  very  day,  the 
19th,  and  of  having  thereby  altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  by  ^schin& 
upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudden  change  of 
speech  in  the  assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  It  is 
too  unexplained,  and  in  itself  too  improbable,  to  be  credited  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  a  rival.  But  I  think  it  certain  that 
neither  he  nor  Demosthenes  can  have  advocated  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  synod,  though  both  profess  to  have  done  so — ^if  we 
are  to  believe  the  statement  of  -^schin^s  (we  have  no  statement 

1  Demosthen.  Fals.  liOg.  p.  391.    njv    xai  rov«*A0i}i'atiav  o-v/i./iaxovs." 
'     *         Ac. 


3  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  345,  846. 


r«  -yap  tipijvi^v  ovxt  BvmiOtvTMV  wf  in€' 

Xtlpyitrav  oSroi,   "  irAili'    AAewv  koI  <t«-  _   .  _ 

(ceW/*  Ypa«/rai~dAA*  avayKoaBfVTOi  v^*  S  ^Sschinds,  FaJs.  Lc^.  ~p~.  36. 

vfuov  Tov  4iAoicpaTOV«  Tavra  fiev  diroAei'  4  .^achinds    adv.    Ktesiph.    pp.    63, 

^ai,  ypdi/rou  d '  innucpin  **'A0iivatov$     64. 
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from  Demosthenes)  as  to  the  tenor  of  those  recommendations. 
For  the  synod  (according  to  iSlschinds)  had  recommended  to 
await  the  return  of  the  absent  envoys  before  the  question  of  peace 
was  debated.  Now  this  proposition  was  impracticable  under  the 
circumstances ;  since  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  question.  But  the  Macedonian 
envoys  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  now  in  Athens,  and 
actually  present  in  the  assembly ;  having  come,  by  special 
invitation,  for  the  purpose  either  of  concluding  peace  or  of 
breaking  off  the  negotiation ;  and  Philip  had  agreed  (as 
jffischin^s^  himself  states)  to  refrain  from  all  attack  on  the 
Chersonese,  while  the  Athenians  were  debating  about  peace. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  give 
some  decisive  and  immediate  answer  to  the  Macedonian  envoys. 
To  tell  them — "  We  can  say  nothing  positive  at  present ;  you 
must  wait  until  our  absent  envoys  return,  and  until  we  ascertain 
how  many  Greeks  we  can  get  into  our  alliance'* — ^would  have 
been  not  only  in  itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been 
construed  by  able  men  like  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere 
dilatory  manoeuvre  for  breaking  off  the  peace  altogether. 
Neither  Demosthenes  nor  uEschines  can  have  really  supported 
such  a  proposition,  whatever  both  may  pretend  three  years 
afterwards.  For  at  that  time  of  the  actual  discussion,  not  only 
^schines  himself,  but  the  general  public  of  Athens,  were 
strongly  anxious  for  peace  ;  while  Demosthenes,  though  less 
anxious,  was  favourable  to  it.*     Neither  of  them  was  at  all 

1  iEschinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  89.  He  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having, 

3  From    the    consideTations    here  nnder  the  influence  of  these  bribes, 

stated,  we  can  appreciate  the  charges  opposed  and   frustrated  the   recom- 

of  .^Ischinds  against  Demosthenes,  even  mendation  of  the  confederate  synod— 

on  his  own  showing^  though  the  pre-  of  having  hurried  on  the  debate  about 

cise  course  of  either  is  not  very  clear.  peace  at  once— and  of  having  thus 

He  accuses  Demosthends  of  having  prevented  Athens  from  waiting  for  the 

sold  himself    to   Philip  (adv.   Ktes.  return  of  her  absent  envoys,  which 

pp.  63,  64V- a  charge    utterly  futile  would  have  enabled  her  to  make  peace 

and  incredible,  refuted  by  the  whole  in  conjunction  with  a  powerful  body  of 

conduct  of  Demosthends,  both  before  co-operating  Greeks.     This  chaige  is 

and  after.    Whether  Demosthenes  re-  advanced   by  iBschines,  first  in   the 

ceived  bribes  from  Harpalua— or  from  speech  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  86— next,  with 

the  Persian  court— will  oe  a  matter  of  greater  length  ana  emphasis,  in  the 

future  inquiry.     But  the  allegation  ULter  speech,  adv;  Ktesiph.  pp.  63,  64. 

that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip  is  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  text, 

absurd.     JEechia^  himself  confesses  it  will  be  seen  that  such  indefinite 

that  it  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  postponement,    when  Antipater  and 

received  opinion  at  Athens  (adv.  Ktes.  Parmenio  were  present  in  Athens  by 

p.  62,  c.  22).  invitation,  was  altogether  impossible 
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disposed  to  frufitrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious  delay  ;  nor,  if 

they  had  been  so  disposed,  would  the  Athenian  public  have 

tolerated  the  attempt 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  Demosthen^ 
supported  the  motion  of  Philokrates  (enacting  both 
peace  and  alliance  with  Philip),  except  only  that 
special  clause  which  excluded  both  the  Phokians  and 
the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was  ultimately 
negatived  by  the  assembly.^  That  -^schines  supported 
the  same  motion  entire,  and  in  a  still  more  unquali- 
fied manner,  we  may  infer  from  his  remarkable 
admission  in  the  oration  against  Timarchus^  (delivered 
in  the  year  after  the  peace,  and  three  years  before  his 
own  trial),  wherein  he  acknowledges  himseK  as  joint 
author  of   the  peace  along  with    Philokrates,  and 

avows  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  language  of 


.fischinte 
supported 
the  motion 
of  PhUo- 
kratdsalto- 
gether— 
Demos- 
thenes 
supported 
it  also, 
except  as 
to  the 
exclusion 
of  the 
Phokians— 
language  of 
Eubulus. 


without  breakinff  off  the  negotiation. 
Not  to  mention  tnat  iBschin^s  himself 
affirms,  in  the  strongest  language,  the 
ascertained  impossibility  of  prevailing 
upon  any  other  Greeks  to  Join  Athens, 
and  complains  bitterlv  of  their  back- 
ward dispositions  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  38,  c. 
25).  In  this  point  Demosthenes  per- 
fectly concurs  with  him  (De  GoronA, 
pp.  231,  232).  So  that  even  if  postpone- 
ment coula  have  been  had,  it  would 
have  been  productive  of  no  benefit, 
nor  of  any  increase  of  force  to  Athens, 
since  the  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to 
co-operate  with  her. 

Tne  charge  of  iBschinds  against 
Demosthends  is  thus  untenable,  and 
suggests  its  own  refutation,  even  from 
the  mouth  of  the  accuser  himself. 
Demosthenes  indeed  replies  to  it  in  a 
different  manner.  When  .^Bschinds 
says—"  You  hurried  on  the  discussion 
about  the  peace,  without  allowing 
Athens  to  await  the  return  of  her 
envoys,  then  absent  on  mission"— 
Demosthends  answers— "  There  were 
no  Athenian  envoys  then  absent  on 
mission.  AU  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  ago  detected  as  incurably  apa- 
thetic'^(De  Coron&.  p.  288).  This  is  a 
slashing  and  decisive  remy,  which  it 

'  :ht  perhaps  be  safe  f or  Demosthends 


toliazard,  at  an  interval  of  thirteen 

J  rears  after  the  events.  But  it  is 
ortunate  that  another  answer  can  be 
provided ;  for  I  conceive  the  assertion 


to  be  neither  correct  in  point  of  facL 
nor  consistent  with  the  statements  of 
Demosthenes  himself  in  the  speech  de 
FalsA  Legatione. 

iDemosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  391 — 180. 
.£Bchines  affirms  strongly,  m  his  later 
oration  against  Ktesiphon  (p.  63).  that 
Demosthends  warmly  advocated  the 
motion  of  PhilokratSs  for  alliance  as 
well  as  peace  with  Philip.  He  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  precise  phrase  used 
by  Demosthente— which  he  censures  as 
an   inelegant  phrase — ov    Itlv    airop- 

He  adds  that  Demosthenes  called  up 
the  Macedonian  ambassador  Antipater 
to  the  rostrum,  put  a  question  to  him. 
and  obtained  an  answer  concerted 
beforehand.  How  much  of  this  is  true 
I  cannot  say.  The  version  given  by 
JSschines  in  his  later  speech  is,  as 
usual,  different  from  that  in  his 
earlier. 

The  accusation  against  Demos- 
thenes, of  corrupt  collusion  \nth  Anti- 
pater, is  incredible  and  absurd. 

3  iBschin.  adv.  Timarch.  pp.  24,  26, 
c  84.  iropc^^aAAMy  (Demostneues)  ras 
ifias  Jif^i|yopiaf,  xal  i/re^yMi^  t^v  ci- 
prjvriv  rriv  di*  ifiov  xat  ^iXo- 
Kparovi  yeytvifiJLiviiVf  uore  ovSe 
airavrh<rt<r$aC  itx  «irt  ih  StKcurr^piov  avo- 
kofsmtroyMvovt  orav  tAj  t^5  1rpco^^ctaf 
9vBvva%  5i£w,  d^C.  .  .  .  4>iAiinrov  £e 
vvvjixv  ii,d  r^v  riav  Koytav  tv^THiiiav  ev- 
atvw,  &C. 
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Philip,  even  after  the  rain  of  the  Phokians.  Eubulus,  the  Mend 
and  partisan  of  ^schin^  told  the  Athenians^  the  plain 
alternative:  "You  must  either  march  forthwith  to  Peirseus, 
serve  on  shipboard,  pay  direct  taxes,  and  convert  the  Thedric 
Fund  to  military  purposes,  or  else  you  must  vote  the  terms  of 
peace  moved  by  Philokrat^ ".  Our  inference  respecting  the 
conduct  of  uEschinds  is  strengthened  by  what  is  here  affirmed 
respecting  Eubulus.  Demosthenes  had  been  vainly  urging  upon 
his  countrymen,  for  the  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was 
less  formidable,  the  real  adoption  of  these  energetic  measures : 
Eubulus  his  opponent  now  holds  them  out  in  terrorenij  as  an 
irksome  and  intolerable  necessity,  constraining  "the  people  to  vote 
for  the  terms  of  peace  proposed.  And  however  painful  it  might 
be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  qiw^  which  recognized  Philip  as  master 
of  Amphipolis  and  of  so  many  other  possessions  once  belonging 
to  Athens,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Demosthen&i,  at  the  time 
when  the  peace  was  actually  under  debate,  would  put  the  conclu- 
sion of  it  to  hazard,  by  denouncing  the  shame  of  such  unavoidable 
cession,  though  he  professes  three  years  afterwards  to  have 
vehemently  opposed  it.^ 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Philo- 
krates  met  with  unqualified  support  from  one  of  our   jj^^^^  ^^ 
two  rival  orators,  and  with  only  partial  opposition  to  Phiiokratds 
one  special  clause  from  the  other.    However  this  may  ^^^  * 


be,  the  proposition  passed,  with  no  other  modification  ^j;^**^^ 
(so  far  as  we  know)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause  aiUance 
which  specially  excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians.  ^' 

Philokrat^s  provided  that  all  the  possessions  actually  in  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties  should  remain  to  each, 
without  disturbance  from  the  other ;'  that  on  these  principles 
there  should  be  both  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  with  all 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  484.    4>if  aa?  that  they  would  oppose  and  treat  as 

(Eubulus)  KarafiaCvtiv  eit  Ileipata  fieiv  enemies  all  who  should  try  to  save 

i^Sri  KoX  xP^t^^'f'  «t^^pc(v  Kol  ra  ^wpuca  from  Philip  and  to  restore  to  Athexis 

arpaTuariKa    woielv  —  n   x^^P*^"^*^^^^^  ^  the  places  now  recognized  as  Philip's 

9wciire  ^ei'  oirot  (.^schinds)  eypa^«  8'  possessions  for  the  future.     Though 

6  fiBtkvpbt  «iXojcpaTi7s.  Vosmel  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  De  Pace, 

2TiAmostliftn  Fftla  Tajt  n  SftR  P.  266)  and  B5hnecke  (p.  808)  insert 

a  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  886.  {j^^^  ^^^^  as  a  part  of  the  actual 

s  Pseudo  Demosth.  De  Halonneso.  formula,  I  doubt  whether  they  are  any- 
pp.  81—83.  Demosthends  in  one  thing  more  than  a  constructive  ex- 
passage  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  886)  speaks  as  pansion,  given  by  Demosthente  him- 
if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Athenian  oath  adf ,  of  the  import  of  the  formula. 
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her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  the 
Other.  These  were  the  only  parties  included  in  the  treaty. 
Nothing  was  said  ahout  other  Greeks  not  allies  either  of  Philip 
or  of  Athens.^  Nor  was  any  special  mention  made  about  Eer- 
soblept^.' 

Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted  on  the 
B.C.  846.  second  of  the  two  assembly-days — ^the  nineteenth  of 
March.  ^q  month  Elapheboliop.     Of  course — ^without  the 

fault  of  any  one — ^it  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  Philip.  He  was 
in  the  superior  position ;  and  it  sanctioned  his  retention  of  all 
his  conquests.  For  Athens,  the  inferior  party,  the  benefit  to  be 
expected  was,  that  she  would  prevent  these  conquests  from  being 
yet  further  multiplied,  and  protect  herself  against  being  driven 
from  bad  to  worse. 

But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  much  was  not  realized. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month  *  (six  days 
after  the  previous  assembly),  a  fresh  assembly  wae 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ratification  by 
solemn  oath  for  the  treaty  which  had  been  just  decreed. 
It  was  now  moved  and  enacted  that  the  same  ten 
citizens,  who  had  been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should  again 
be  sent  to  Macedonia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  oaths  from 
him  and  his  allies.*    Next,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Athenians, 


Assembly  to 
provide 
ratification 
and  swear- 
ing of  the 
treaty. 


1  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  about  amending 
the  peace,  mentioned  in  Pseudo- 
Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

a  JEachin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  89,  c.  26. 

8  This  date  is  preserved  by  Machi- 
ne adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64,  c.  27.  cxrn 
^BCpovtos  rov  'EAa^i)^oXiwpo«  /uii7v<if, 
Ac.  In  the  earlier  oration  (De  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  40,  c.  29)  ^schinds  states  that 
Demosthends  was  among  the  Proedri 
or  presiding  senators  of  a  public 
assembly  held  ifiBotixi  <^0iVovtos — the 
day  before.  It  is  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  two  public  assemblies 
h^,  on  two  successive  days  (the  28rd 
and  24th,  or  the  24th  and  25th.  accord- 
faig  as  the  month  Elaphebolion  hap- 
pened in  that  year  to  have  thirty  days 
or  twenty-nbie  days),  and  that  Demos- 
thenes may  have  been  among  the 
Proedri  in  both.  But  the  transaction 
described  (in  the  oration  against 
Ktesiphon)  as  having  happened  on  the 
later  of  the  two  days  most  have  pre- 


ceded that  which  is  mentioned  (in  the 
Oration  De  Eala  Leg.)  as  having  hap- 
pened on  the  earlier  of  the  two  dajs, 
or  at  least  cannot  have  followed  it ;  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  inaccuracy  in 
one  or  in  the  other.  If  the  word  «ktb, 
in  the  oration  against  Ktesiphon,  and 
iaSSiL-nt  in  the  speech  on  the  False 
Legation,  are  both  correct,  the  trans- 
acnons  mentioned  in  the  one  cannot 
be  reconciled  chronologically  wiUi 
those  narrated  in  the  other.  Various 
coi^ectural  alterations  have  been 
proposed.  See  Voemel,  Prolegg.  ad 
Demosth.  Orat.  De  Pace,  p.  257; 
Bohnecke.  Forschungen,  p.  899. 

^  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  89.    -^ij  8i 

VfflMV    Kt^ttpOTOVTIIjJvtJV   cU   TOVS   OpKOVf, 

oviTft)  8i  aTqjpic^rcap  eiri  Hiv  Tiirripav  irp«<r- 
fitCav,  iKKKticCa  ytVcrai,  &C 

This  iKKkiria-la  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  is  named  by  uEschinto, 
in  the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  as 
having  been  held  on  the  25th  Elaphe- 
bolion. 
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together  with  the  deputies  of  their  allies  then  present  in  Athens, 
should  take  the  oath  forthwith,  in  the  presence  of  Philip's  envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question.  Who  were  to  he  included 
as  allies  of  Athens  ?    Were  the  Phokians  and  Kerso-   Question 
blept^s    to  be  included?    The   one  and  the  other  Who  were 
represented  those  two  capital  positions ' — Thermopylse  received  as 
and  the  Hellespont — which  Philip  was  sure  to  covet,   jJJh^i^'?... 
and  which  it  most  behoved  Athens  to  ensure  against  a^ut  the 
him.    The  assembly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  andKerao- 
out  the  special  exclusion  of  the  Phokians  proposed  by   Weptfis. 
Philokrat^,  thus  by  implication  admitting  them  as  allies  along 
with  the  rest.    They  were  in  truth  allies  of  old  standing  and 
valuable ;  they  had  probably  envoys  present  in  Athens,  but  no 
deputies  sitting  in  the  synod.    Nor  had  Kersoblept^s  any  such 
deputy  in  that  body  ;  but  a  citizen  of  Lampsakus,  named  Erito- 
bulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion  to  act  for  him,  and  to  take  the 
oaths  in  his  name. 

As  to  the  manner  of  deaUng  with  Kersobleptes,  i£)schines  tells 
us  two  stories  (one  in  the  earlier  oration,  the  other  in  .^he  envoy 
the  later)  quite  different  from  each  other,  and  agree-   o'  ^fP?" 
ing  only  in  this — ^that  in  both  Demosthenes  is  described  admitted, 
as  one  of  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  public  as-  ^Siw^n^^ 
sembly,  and  as  having  done  all  that  he  could  to  pre-  "^^^Hl 
vent  tiie  envoy  of  Kersoblept^  from  being  admitted   Macedonian 
to  take  the  oaths  as  an  ally  of  Athens.    Amidst  such  ®"^<^3^ 
discrepancies,  to  state  in  detail  what  passed  is  impossible.    But 
it  seems  clear — ^both  from  .aSschin^s  (in  his  earliest  speech)  and 
Demosthen^s—first,  that  the  envoy  from  Kersobleptes,  not  having 
a  seat  in  the  confederate  synod,  but  presenting  himself  and 
claiming  to  be  sworn  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  found  his  claim  dis- 
puted ;  secondly,  that  upon  this  dispute  arising,  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  who  decided  that 
Kersobleptis  was  an  ally,  and  should  be  admitted  to  take  the 
oath  as  such.^ 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  897.    xatroi  tikimrtp. 
Svo  xff^o'uuaT€povi  T67rovs  riff  olxov/ui^vnf        s  Clompare  .^Ischinds.  Fals.  L^.  p. 

owfi*  av  els  «wt««t^at  rfj  ir6Aei,  carA  niv  39,  C.  26,  with  iEschinls  COnt.  Ktesi- 

y^v,  UvXuv — cjc  Bakdmis  Si  tow  'EAAi^o--  phont.  p.  M,  C  27. 
vovroy  &  <rvva/A^6rc^a^  of  toi  irtnfidKa-        Franke  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  Fals. 

(Tiv  aiaxpSts  Kal  koB*  vfiMv  tyK^xtipiKatri  Leg.  pp.  80,  81)  has  some  severe  com- 

9—25 
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Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  did  not  refoise 
The  liaoe-  ^  recognize  Kersoblept^  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  to 
donian  receive  his  oath.    But  in  regard  to  the  Phokians,  they 

formally  announced  a  determination  distinctly  opposite.  They 
admit  fee  gav©  notice,  at  or  after  the  assembly  of  the  25th 
PhoUans.  Elaphebolion,  that  Philip  positively  refused  to  admit 
the  Phokians  as  parties  to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipater  at  Athens, 
must  probably  have  been  made  known  by  Philip  him- 
of  Philo-  self  to  Philokrat^  and  .^Bschin^s,  when  on  mission  in 
SSuUhe  Macedonia.  Hence  Philokrat^s,  in  his  motion  about 
admiflidoiL  the  terms  of  peace,  had  proposed  that  the  Phokians 
assurances  and  Halus  should  be  specially  excluded  (as  I  have 
Bwret^od  already  related).  Now,  however,  when  the  Athenian 
*fphm°"  assembly,  by  expressly  repudiating  such  exclusion, 
towards  the  had  determined  that  the  Phokians  should  be  received 
Phokians.  ^  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philip  were  not  less 
express  in  rejecting  them,  the  leaders  of  the  peace,  ^schines  and 
Philokratfis,  were  in  great  embarrassment  They  had  no  other 
way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  except  by  holding  out  men- 
dacious promises  and  unauthorized  assurances  of  future  intention 
in  the  name  of  Philip,  Accordingly,  they  confidently  announced 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  precluded  by  his  relations  with 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  to  him  while  he  remained 
at  war  with  Athens)  from  openly  receiving  the  Phokians  as  allies, 
was  nevertheless  in  his  heart  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Thebans ; 
and  that,  if  his  hands  were  once  set  free  by  concluding  peace  with 
Athens,  he  would  interfere  in  the  quarrel  just  in  the  manner  that 
the  Athenians  would  desire  ;  that  he  would  uphold  the  Phokians, 
put  down  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break  up  the  integrity 
of  the  city — restoring  also  the  autonomy  of  Thespise,  Plataea,  and 
the  other  Boeotian  towns  now  in  Theban  dependence.    The  general 

ments  on  the  discrepancy  between  the  afterwards  to  the  Athenians,  affirmed 

two  statements.  that  Kersobleptds  wished  to  be  ad- 

That  the  question  was  put,  and  mitted  to  take  the  oaths,  but  was 

affirmed   by  vote,  to  admit  Kerso-  excluded  by  the  Athenian  generals, 

bleptds,  appears  from  the  statement  of  who  declared  him  to  be  an  enemy  of 

JSschinds  in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg.  Athens  (Epist.  Phil.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 

— r6^^(^i<r^ei/n}^to^i)— cj^^io-ueVovSi  160)i    If  it  be  true  that  the  generals 

Tov  Si^fiov.    Gp.  l>emos.  De  Fals.  Leg.  tried  to  exclude  him,  their  exclusion 

p.  888j  and  Demos.  Philipp.  iv.  p.  188.  must  have  been  overruled  by  the  vote 

Philip,  in  his  letter  some   years  of  the  assembly. 
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assurances — ^previously  circulated  by  Aristodemos,  Ktesiphon, 
and  others — of  Philip's  anxiety  to  win  favourable  opinions  from 
the  Athenians,  were  now  still  further  magnified  into  a  supposed 
community  of  antipathy  against  Thebes ;  and  even  into  a  dis- 
position to  compensate  Athens  for  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  by 
making  her  complete  mistress  of  Eubcea  as  well  as  by  recovering 
for  her  Ordpus. 

By   such    glowing  fabrications   and  falsehoods,   confidently 
asseverated,  Philokrates,  ^schinSs,   and   the  other 
partisans  of  Philip  present  completely  deluded  the  Phoklana 
assembly,  and  induced  them,  not  indeed  to  decree  ScMed^ 
the  special  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  as  Philokrat^  —^^ 
had  at  first  proposed,  but  to  swear  the  convention   and  their 
with  Antipater  and  Parmenio  without  the  Phokians.^  tothe*p«^ 
These  latter  were  thus  shut  out  in  fact,  though  by  the  without 
general  words  of  the  peace  Athens  had  recognized 
their  right   to   be   included.      Their  deputies   were  probably 
present,  claimed  to  be  admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Antipater, 
without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudent  and 
monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  purposes  of  Philip,  will  be  seen 
to  continue  until  he  had  carried  his  point  of  penetrating  within 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  even  afterwards.    We  can  hardly 


1  Demosthends,    Pals.   Leg.   p.    444.  *Qpt>irhv  airo««<rciK— <l  ravr*  «tir6inre« 

ivT€V$9v     oi     fjLtv     nap'     iK€  Cvov  «cai  1iiro(rx6iiL«voi  iraiT*  e£^i}iraTi}ica<ri  ical 

1^ptf<r^el$  irpovAeyov  ilftlv  ort  ire^ei/oucifcao'i,  &C. 

«MKtfas  ov  irpo(r8«ycra(  «tX(ir-  Gompajre    alao   pp.    846,    888,   891, 

vot  arvfkiidxovi.  o«roi  8'  <<c8«-  aboat false  promises  under  which  the 

^6  fie  V  0  1  rotavT    eSriniiyopovv,  Athenians  were  Induced  to  consent  to 

wf    ^ay^p&i    fjLtv     ovxt     «caA««  tiie^  peace — T&v    vwoaxtattiVt    «^*    aX« 

ex<iT4>    ^lAtiriry     irpoo'8e(a<r-  tvpLvKtro    (Philip)    tjiv    tiprivy^v.      The 


0ai  rovf  «wKtfa$   <rv/ifAaxpvf ,  dia  same  false  promises  put  forward  h^ort 

rovf  9i|0au>vf,  av  Bi  yen)rat  tuv  irpay  the  peace  and  determining  the  Athe- 

fidrtov  icvptof  xal  ms  «(pi}vif$  rv-  nians  to  conclude  it  are  also  noticed 

XjBt  CLmpav  irvvB4<r$<u  vvv  aiimaraititv  by  DemosthenSs  in  the  second  Philip- 

avrhv,  ravra  iroiifaec  t6t«.      t  tj  v    /a  i  v  pfc — ^p.  60,  rat  i>iro<rx«0'€is,  «^*  ols  t^s 

roCvvv    tiprivriv    rai^raif    Tat«  ctpi}ia|f  crvxc^  (Philip) — ^p.  78,  tov?  ev- 

.«Airt(rt      xai      rat?     ciraywyaif  eyjcd^raf  ras  viroax«»**5», «^'  «^*  cireto-- 

tvpovro    vap*    v n&v    avtv    <fra»>  Ihyrc    iroino-flur^ot    rijv    «ipi)iafy.      This 

xiiav.  second  Philippic  is  one  year  earlier  in 

Jbid,  p.  409.     «l  8i  irdrra  ravavrCa  date  than  the  oration  de  Fals&  Legat., 

rovTiav  Kol  iroAAfll  xal  ^lAdvdpwira  tlir6v-  and  is  better  authority  than  that  ora- 

rc$  •iXtinroi',  ^iktlv  tviv  ir6Aiv,  tiaxiai  tion,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  earlier 

o^a-tLVt  ei|^atov«  wavtrew  rn«  vBpetat,  date,  but  because  it  is  a  parliamentary 

cri  fTphv  Toihotg  p.9C'^ova  fj  x a r  'A. p.-  harangue,  not  tainted  with  an  accusa- 

^CvoKiv  t^  iroiii(r«(v  vf&a$,  iav  tory  purpose,  nor  mentioning  .^Ischinds 

Ti/xn    ^^$    «ipi}i'if(>    Bv^oiav,  byname. 
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kian»— 
DemoB- 
thends  did 
not  protest 
agamstit 
at  the  time, 


wonder  that  the  people  believed  it,  when  proclaimed  and  gnaran- 
Rulnous  teed  to  them  by  Philokrat^  .Machines,  and  the  other 
faSe^top  envoys,  who  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia  for  the 
of  AthenB  in  express  purpose  of  examining  on  the  spot  and  reporting, 
*  —^  *  and  whose  assurance  was  the  natural  authority  for 
the  people  to  rely  upon.  In  this  case  the  deceptions 
found  easier  credence  and  welcome,  because  they 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  Athens,  and  with  the  prevalent  thirst  for 
peace.  To  betray  allies  like  the  Phokians  appeared  of  little 
consequence,  when  once  it  became  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
Phokians  themselves  would  be  no  losers  by  it.  But  this  plea, 
though  sufficient  as  a  tolerable  excuse  for  the  Athenian  people, 
will  not  serve  for  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes,  who,  on  this 
occasion  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  even  from  hid  own  language), 
did  not  enter  any  emphatic  protest  against  the  tacit  omission  of 
the  Phokians,  though  he  had  opposed  the  clause  (in  the  motion 
of  Philokrat§s)  which  formally  omitted  them  by  name.  Three 
months  afterwards,  when  the  ruin  of  the  isolated  Phokians  was 
about  to  be  consummated  as  a  fact,  we  shall  find  Demosthenes 
earnest  in  warning  and  denunciation ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
presume  that  his  opposition  ^  was  at  best  only  faint,  when  the 
positive  refusal  of  Antipater  was  first  proclaimed  against  that 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians  were 
really  surrendered  to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great 
diplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of  Athens,  against 
duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security,  took  its  rise. 
It  was  a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude,  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  retrieve  afterwards.    Probably  the  temper  of  the  Athenians — 


1  Demos^ends  speaks  of  the  omission 
of  the  Phokians  in  taking  the  oaths  at 
Athens,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  small 
importance  (Fals.  Le^.  pp.  887,  388: 
compare  p.  872);  that  is,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  promises  made 
by  ^schinds  turned  out  to  be  rea- 
lized. 

In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p.  60)  he 
takes  credit  for  his  protests  on  behalf 
of  the  Phokians,  but  only  for  protests 
made  after  hU  return  from  the  second 
embassy— not  for  protests  made  when 
Antipater     refused     to     admit     the 


Phokians  to  the  oaths. 

Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas 
Demosthends  oravit  ipse,  p.  48)  sus- 
pects that  Demosthenes  did  not  see 
through  the  deception  of  iBschinds 
until  the  Phokians  were  utterly  ruined. 
This,  perhaps,  goes  beyond  the  truth ; 
but  at  the  time  when  the  oaths  were 
exchanged  at  Athens,  he  either  had 
not  clearly  detected  tne  consequences 
of  that  miserable  shuffle  into  which 
Athens  was  tricked  by  Philokratds, 
&c.,  or  he  was  afraid  to  proclaim  them 
emphatically. 
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then  eager  for  peace,  trembling  for  the  lives  of  their  captives,  and 
prepossessed  with  the  positive  assurances  of  i£)schinSs  and 
PhilokratSs — would  have  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong 
protest  against  abandoning  the  Phokians,  which  threatened  to 
send  Antipater  home  in  disgust  and  intercept  the  coming  peace  ; 
the  more  so  as  Demosthen^  if  he  called  in  question  the 
assurances  of  ^schines  as  to  the  projects  of  Philip,  would  have 
no  positive  &ct8  to  produce  in  refuting  them,  and  would  be 
constrained  to  take  the  ground  of  mere  scepticism  and  negation :  ^ 
of  which  a  public,  charmed  with  hopeful  iauguries  and  already 
disarmed  through  the  mere  comfortable  anticipations  of  peace, 
would  be  very  impatient  Nevertheless,  we  might  have  expected, 
from  a  statesman  like  Demosthen^  that  he  would  have  begun 
his  energetic  opposition  to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  346  B.C., 
at  that  moment  when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion 
of  it — ^the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians — ^was  first  shuffled  in. 

After   the   assembly    of  the  25th    Elaphebolion,   Antipater 
administered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  to  Athens  ^  ^  34^ 
and  to  all  her  other  allies  (seemingly  including  the  March, 
envoy  of  Kersoblept^)  in  the   bowxi-room  of  the  The  oaths 
Generals.*     It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  ten  ^f^^^ 
Athenian  envoys,  with  one  more  from  the  confederate  Antiwitep, 
synod — ^the  same  persons  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
the  first  embassy— -to  go  and  receive  the  oaths  from  ^^*>^*^'' 
Philip.    Let  us  see  how  this  duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these  envoys  held 
their  trust,  was  large  and  comprehensive.  They  were  to  receive 
an  oath  of  amity  and  alliance  with  Athens  and  her  allies,  from 
Philip  as  well  as  from  the  chief  magistrate  in  each  city  allied  with 
him.  They  were  forbidden  (by  a  curious  restriction)  to  hold  any 
intercourse  singly  and   individually  with  Philip ;  *   but  they 

IDemosth.   ^Fals.     Leg.      p.     855.  ecrai  \4yovT6t  nvoitfj  Kaniyop- 

rpax^MS  5'  v/i,wv  ry  "/*i?fi«   irpoo"-  ovi^ro;  rSiv  ireirpay^eVft>i'  tovtois  ; 

BoKav"  <r x<i*'r ft) V,  &c.  (the  Athenian  How  unpopular  it  was  to  set  up 

pnbhc  were  displeased   with  Demos-  mere  negative  mistrust  against  glowing 

thente  when  he  told  them  that  he  did  promises  of  benefits  to  come  is  here 

not  expect  the  promises  of  ^schinds  to  strongly  urged  by  Demostiien^s. 

be  realized ;  this  was  after  the  second  Respecting  the  premature  disarming 

embassy,  but  it  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  Athenians,  see  Demosth.  De 

of  the  assembly  even  before  the  second  Coron&,  p.  234. 

embassy)— i^id.  p.  849.     ri^  yap  av  ijv-  2  ^scbinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  89,  c.  27. 

c(Tx<TO,  pikucavTa  koX  roiavra^  ivtvBai  3  Demosthen.     Fals.    Le^.     p.    430. 

irpoatoKMV  ayoBa,   i|    ravB*    m$    ovk  ovrb  yJkv  ^^kt/mi,  "  ov3afU>v  iMvovi  cv- 
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were  further  enjoined,  by  a  comprelienBive  general  danse,  ^to 
do  anything  else  which  might  be  within  tiheir  power 
for  the  advantage  of  Athens ''.    '<lt  was  our  duty  as 

emUiny        prudent  envoys    (says    -fischin^   to  the    Athenian 


Jrona  Athena  people)  to  take  a  right  measure  of  the  whole  state  of 

Aeten^*       affairs,  as  they  concerned  either  you  or  Philip."^ 

to  reSivS      Upon  these    rational  views   of   the    duties    of   the 

from  him       envoys,  however,  -fischinSs   unfortunately  did  not 
the  oath  of         ^7.  -r^  ^^      ^       ^         .1  .1  1 

peace  and      act     It  was  Demosthenes  who  acted  upon  them,  and 

'^^**°^'        who  insisted,  immediately  after   the    departure   of 

Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight  to  the  place  where 

Philip  actually  was,  in  order  that  they  might  administer  the  oath 

to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    It  was  not  only  certain 

that  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  most  active  of  living  men,  would 

push  his  conquests  up  to  the  last  moment ;  but  it  was  further 

known  to  iSschin^  and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left  Pella  to 

make  war  against  Eersobleptds  in  Thrace,  at  the  time  when  they 

returned  from  their  first  embassy.*    Moreover,  on  the  day  of,  or 

the  day  after,  the  public  assembly  last  described  (that  is,  on  the 

25th  or  26th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion),  a  despatch  had  reached 

Athens  from  Charts,  the  Athenian  commander  at  the  Hellespont, 

intimating  that   Philip  had  gained  important  advantages  in 

Thrace,  had  taken  the  important  place  called  the  Sacred  Mountain, 

and  deprived  KersobleptSs  of  great  part  of  his  kingdom.^    Such 

successive  conquests  on  the  part  of  Philip  strengthened  the  reasons 

for  despatch  on  the  part  of  the  envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to 

Thrace  to  arrest  his  progress.    As  the  peace  just  concluded  was 

based  on  the  uti  possidetis,  dating  from  the  day  on  which  the 

Macedonian   envoys  had   administered   the   oaths    at   Athens, 

Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made  after  that  day. 

But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenes  that  this  was  an  obligation 

rvfx^^''^  4iAtirfr^/'  otroi  2'  ovic  cirav-        SiEschinSs,    Fals.    Leg.    p.    40,    c 

1  ^SChinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  C.  32.  apxili',  xal  to  tepbi^ opo(ieaTeiAi)^e  4iAtir- 

rh  6i  vni p  t£>v  oXtAv  bpOStsfiov-  iro9. 

Asvo-ao-tfai,  oaa,^  xatf'  U^as  ccrrtv  There  is  no  fair  ^ound  for  suppos- 

^  ^iXiirirov,  TOVTO  ^6ij  ipyov  eorl  irpeer-  ing  that  the  words  airoAwXeiee  tiiv  apj^v 

pi»v  ApovC/iMv,     .     .     .     a^iy/M^a  8 '  are  the  actual  words  used  by  Char§s,  or 

^luU  cxoKTcf  Tov  j^^ov  ^^KT/uia,  CI'  ^  that  Kersobleptfo   was  afSrmed   by 

yeypaTTTai,     Updrrctv     S^«     rovf  Chards  to  have  lost  everything  that  he 

1^p^<r^ecf    (cal   aAA'   o,rt   av  Bv-  had.      It    suited    the    argument    of 

vtovrai  aya$6v.  .^^schin^s  to  give  the  statement  in  a 

s  iBschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  80,  c  26.  sweeping  and  exaggerated  form. 
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which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade,  and  which  the  Athenian 
people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace,  were  very  unlikely  to  enforce.^ 
The  more  quickly  the  envoys  reached  him,  the  fewer  would  be 
the  places  in  dispute,  the  sooner  would  he  be  reduced  to  inaction, 
or  at  least,  if  he  still  continued  to  act,  the  more  speedily  would 
his  insincerity  be  exposed. 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  interview  with 
Philip,  Demosthen^  urged  his  colleagues  to  set  out  at 
once.    But  they  resisted  his  remonstrances,  and  chose  ^^Siirges 
to  remain  at  Athens,  which,  we  may  remark,  was  toe  envoys 
probably  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  conse-   diateiy  to  ^ 
quence  of  the  recent  peace.    So  reckless  was  their  J^JJ^" 
procrastination  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the  J^™^"j!*^ 
third  of  the  month  Munychion  (April,  nine  days  phiiip— 
after  the  solemnity  of  oath-takii^  before  Antipater  l^^eir  de? 
and  Parmenio)  Demosthen^  made  complaint,  and  lay  on  the 
moved   a   resolution   in   the    Senate,  peremptorily  aTrSS."* 
ordering  them  to  begin  their  journey  forthwith,  and 
enjoining  Proxenus,  the  Athenian  commander  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea, 
to  transport  them  without  delay  to  the  place  where  Philip  was, 
wherever  that  might  be."    But  though  the  envoys  were  forced  to 
leave  Athens  and  repair  to  Oreus,  nothing  was  gained  in  respect 
to  the  main  object;  for  they,  as  well  as  Proxenus,  took  upon 
them  to  disobey  the  express  order  of  the  Senate,  and  never  went 
to  find  Philip.    After  a  certain  stay  at    Oreus,  they  moved 
forward    by    leisurely    journeys    to    Macedonia,    where    they 
remained  inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip  from  Thrace, 
fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens.^ 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  recommended, 
they  might  have  reached  the  camp  of  Philip  in  Thrace  within 
five  or  six  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Athens ;  had 

1  See  the  just  and  prudent  reasoning  proposed  by  DemosthenSs.    .^Sschinfis 

of  DemosthenSa,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  888,  and  here  confirms,  in   a   very  important 

De  Goronft,  p.  234.  manner,   the  fact  of  the  delay,   as 

Compare  also  Pseado-DemosthenSs,  allied  by  Demosthenes,   while  the 

De  Halonneso,  pp.  85,  80.  explanation  which  he  gives,  why  the 

3  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  880 ;  De  envoys  did  not  go  to  Thrace,  is  alto- 

Coron&,  p.  234.    iEschin6s  (Fals.  Leg.  gether  without  value, 
p.  40,  c.  29,  30)  recognizes  the  fact  that        A  document  purporting  to  be  this 

this  decree  was  passed  by  the  Senate  decree  is  given  in  Demosth.  DeCoronft, 

on  the  third  of  Munychion,  and  that  p.  234 ;  but  the  authenticity  is  too 

the  env^s  left  Athens  in  consequence  doubtful  to  admit  of  citing  it. 
of  it.    Me  does  not  mention  that  it  was        s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 
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pletes his 
conquest  of 
Thrace 
daring  the 
interval 


they  been  even  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate, 
they  might  have  reached  it  within  the  same  interval 
after  the  third  of  Munychion;  so  that  from  pure 
neglect  or  deliberate  collusion  on  their  part  Philip 
was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  prosecute  hia 
conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their 
side  had  sworn  to  peace.  During  this  interval  he  captured 
Doriskus  with  several  other  Thracian  towns,  some  of  them 
garrisoned  by  Athenian  soldiers,  and  completely  reduced 
KersobleptSs,  whose  son  he  brought  back  as  prisoner  and  hostage.^ 
The  manner  in  which  these  envoys,  employed  in  an  important 
mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted  six  weeks  of  a. critical 
juncture  in  doing  nothing — and  that  too  in  defiance  of  an  express 
order  from  the  Senate — confirms  the  supposition  before  stated, 
and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
leaders  among  them  were  lending  themselves  corruptly  to  the 
schemes  of  Philip. 
The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demosthenes  to 
his  colleagues  became  warmer  and  more  unmeasured 
as  the  delay  was  prolonged.'  His  colleagues  doubtless 
grew  angry  on  their  side,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the 
embassy  was  overthrown.  iBschinSs  affirms  that 
none  of  the  other  envoys  would  associate  with  Demos- 
then^  either  on  the  road  or  at  the  resting-places.' 
Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue  for  the 
entire  Grecian  world.  Ambassadors  were  already  there  from 
Thebes,  Sparta,  Euboea,  and  Phokis;  moreover  a  large  Mace- 
donian army  was  assembled  around  ready  for  immediate  action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay  of  their " 
own  making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Philip.    And 
we  should  have  expected  that  they  would  forthwith  perform  their 
special  commission  by  administering  the  oaths.    But  they  still 


B.C.  840. 
May. 

Embassies 
from  many 
Grecian 
states  at 
Pella. 


1  Jjlschinfis,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  88,  c.  26 ; 
Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  85 ;  Fals. 
Leg.  pp.  890—148:  compare  Philippic 
ill.  p.  114.  Among  the  Thracian  places 
captured  by  Philip  during  this  interval. 
Demosthends  enumerates  the  Sacred 
Mountain.  But  this  is  said  to  have 
been  captured  before  the  end  of 
Elaphebolion,  if  .£schin6s  quotes 
correctly  from  the  letter  of  CbarSs, 


Fals.  Leg.  p.  40,  c.  29. 

3  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 

3  .£schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  c.  80. 
Demosthends  (and  doubtless  the  other 
envoys  also)  walked  on  the  journey, 
with  two  slayes  to  carry  his  clothes 
and  bedding.  In  the  pack  carried  by 
one  slave  was  a  talent  in  money,  des- 
tined to  aid  some  of  the  poor  prisoners 
towards  their  ransom. 
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went  on  postponing  this  ceremony,  and  saying  nothing  about  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  him,  to  restore  all  the  places  captured 
since  the  day  of  taking  the  oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athens ' — ^places 
which  had  now  indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  wajste  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip  was  not 
likely  to  yield  the  point  even  if  demanded.    In  a  conference  held 
with  his  colleagues,  .^schines — assuming  credit  to 
himself  for  a  view  larger  than  that  taken  by  them  of  §25J^ 
the  ambassadorial  duties — treated  the  administration  dissension 
of  the  oath  as  merely  secondary ;  he  insisted  on  the  Ten  Athe- 
propriety  of  addressing  Philip  on  the  subject  of  the  ^J^^^ 
intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae  (which  he  was  on  ^®?j^? 
the  point  of  undertaking,  as  was  plain  from  the  large  of  the 
force  mustered  near  Pella),  and  exhorting  him  to  ^^aSSes. 
employ  it  so  as  to  humble  ThSbes  and  reconstitute  the 
Boeotian  cities.    The  envoys  (he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
braving  any  ill-will  that  might  be  manifested  by  the  Thebans. 
Demosthenes  (according  to  the  statement  of  iBschinIs)  opposed 
this  recommendation,  insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not  to 
mingle  in  disputes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  special  mission,  and  declared  that  he 
should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to  Thermopyl».*    At 
length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  the  envoys, 
that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip,  should  say*  what  he 
thought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest  should  speak  first. 

According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenes  was  first  heard,  and 
delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe  -^schines),  not  j^^  envoys 
only  leaving  out  all  useful  comment  upon  the  actual  ^^®" 
situation,  but  so  spiteful  towards  his  colleagues,  and  harangue  of 
so  full  of  extravagant  flattery  to  PhiUp,  as  to  put  the  ^schinds. 
hearers  to  shame.'    The  turn  now  came  to  uEschines,  who  repeats 
in  abridgment  his  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.    We 
can  reason  upon  it  with  some  confidence  in  our  estimate  of 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  888.  1}  yap  eyxaAvirro/Aot.  &C.  This  is  the  langoage 
vapovnoy  (we  the  envoys)  xal  xara  to  which  .^schinds  affirms  to  have  been 
^^^to-^  avrbi^^  (Philip)  i^opKncavntv,  held  by  Demosthenes  during  the  em- 
ft  fiiv  ciAj}^e(  TTji  iroAeox.  airo8(tf<reiv,  rnv  bassv.  It  is  totally  at  variance  with 
ie  komiiv  a^cfecr^ot— ^  firi  iroiovyrov  all  that  Demosthends  affirms,  over  and 
rovra  dirayyeAetv  i}^$  ev^^wf  fitvpo,  over  again,  respectinj^  his  own  pro- 
Ac.                                                         '  ceedings,  and  (m  my  judgment)  with 

2  iGschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  c.  88.  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
iropcvcrac  «iAiirirof  ei«  IIvAaf  •   iyi»  3  *         8  .^Ischinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  C.  84. 
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.^schin^  though  we  cannot  trust  his  reports  about  Demosthenes. 
.^schinSs  addr^sed  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Philip's 
intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae.  He  exhorted  Philip  to 
settle  the  controversy  pending  with  respect  to  the  Amphiktyons 
and  the  Delphian  temple,  by  peacefal  arbitration  and  not  by  arms. 
But  if  armed  interference  was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully 
to  inform  himself  of  the  ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the 
Amphiktyonic  synod  was  held  together.  That  synod  consisted 
of  twelve  different  nations  or  sections  of  the  Hellenic  name,  each 
including  many  cities,  small  as  well  as  great ;  each  holding  two 
votes  and  no  more  ;  each  binding  itself  by  an  impressive  oath  to 
uphold  and  protect  every  other  Amphiktyonic  city.  Under  this 
venerable  sanction  the  Boeotian  cities,  being  Amphiktyonic  like 
the  rest,  were  entitled  to  protection  against  the  Thebans  their 
destroyers.  The  purpose  of  Philip's  expedition,  to  restore  the 
Amphiktyonic  council,  was  (iEschinfis  admitted)  holy  and  just.^ 
He  ought  to  carry  it  through  in  the  same  spirit,  punishing  the 
individuals  originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  but  not  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  provided  those 
cities  were  willing  to  give  up  the  wrongdoers.  But  if  Philip 
should  go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  unjust  dominion  of 
Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he  would  do  wrong  on  his 
own  side,  add  to  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude 
from  those  whom  he  favoured.^ 

Demosthen^,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  embassy, 
Position  of  touches  little  on  what  either  -^chines  or  himself  said 
S^ds  in  ^  Philip.  He  professes  to  have  gone  on  the  second 
thiBsecond  embassy  with  much  reluctance,  having  detected  the 
he  wished  treacherous  purposes  of  ^Eschin^s  and  Philokrates. 
wordhome  ^^Jy  ^^  would  have  positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells 
OP  to  come  us)  had  he  not  bound  himself  by  a  promise  made 
but  was  during  the  first  embassy,  to  some  of  the  poor  Athe- 
prevented.  j^jg^  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  to  provide  for  them  the 
means  of  release.  He  dwells  much  upon  his  disbursements  for 
their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and  his  efforts  to  obtain 

1  ^SChinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  48,  C.  36.  koiov  etvai,  /aij  vtpiop^v  KaTea-KeLfifitvai 

TTjv  fi.ev  o^v  apx^v  Tijs  orrpaTetos  TaiJnys  Ttts  ei'  Boiuroif  ir6Aci9,  ort  Sii  ^<ra»  'Afi- 

ovCav    Ktu    SiKaiav    arre^rivdnnv    eli>ai,  ^iXTVoi'tfief  kox  evooKoi. 
&c.  a  iBschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43,  c  37 : 

.    .    .    awtjnivdiLiiv  on  e/mol  BoKtl  Si-  compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347. 
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the  consent  of  Philip.^  This  (he  says)  was  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  do,  as  an  individual ;  in  regard  to  the  collective 
proceedings  of  the  embassy,  he  was  constantly  outvoted.  He 
affirms  that  he  detected  the  foul  play  of  -^schinSs  and  the  rest 
with  Philip  ;  that  he  had  written  a  despatch  to  send  home  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  it ;  that  his  colleagues  not  only  prevented 
him  from  forwarding  it,  but  sent  another  despatch  of  their  own 
with  false  information.^  Then  he  had  resolved  to  come  home 
personally,  for  the  same  purpose,  sooner  than  his  colleagues,  and 
had  actually  hired  a  merchant-vessel,  but  was  hindered  by 
Philip  from  sailing  out  of  Macedonia.* 

The  general  description  here  given  by  Demosthenes,  of  his  own 
conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  probably  true.  Indeed  it 
coincides  substantially  with  the  statement  of  ^Eschines,  who 
complains  of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constant  and  vexatious  opposi- 
tion to  his  colleagues.  We  must  recollect  that  Demosthenes  had 
no  means  of  knowing  what  the  particular  projects  of  Philip  really 
were.  This  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with 
his  confidential  agents  or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes 
might  suspect,  he  had  no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his 
suspicions  upon  others,  or  to  countervail  confident  assertions  on 
the  favourable  side  transmitted  home  by  his  collec^es. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  southward  towards    Thessaly  and  Ther-  March  of 
mopylae.    That  pass  was  still  held  by  the  Phokians,   ^'^P  *^ 
with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries* — a  force  pyte-he 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  Philip's  open  SJ^^ 
attack,  and  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  Athens  from  J**}^*  ^^^ 
seaward,  if  the  Athenians  came  to  penetrate  his  real   hopes  to 
purposes.    It  was  therefore  essential  to  Philip  to  keep  p^i^' 
alive  a  certain  belief  in  the  minds  of  others  that  he  P*^®*** 
was  marching  southward  with  intentions  favourable  togaitthis 
to  the  Phokians — ^though  not  to  proclaim  it  in  any  **^®^- 

1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  398,  894,  8vvri$tli  irpoaireA^eiv^  dXAa    Kal   iii<r- 

395.  6 Q*  a-afjL€VOi  ir\o  lov  KaraKutKv- 

3  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396.      koX  0  e  I  s  e  kit  X  «  v  <r  a  t.  ^  Compare  p.  367— 

rifV  ixiv  ypaid>el<rav  €in<rToKriv  vv*  e/AOV  ov6*  av  e/*<,  yivLKa  8evpo  airoirXtiv  ifiov- 

irpb$    tfJM^    airc«/rT)^i(ravro   /uit)    ir^/mireiv,  X6/i.T)i',  KareiccaXvcf  (Philip),  &C. 

avrol  6'  briovv  vyits  ypa^fiavre^  iirtfi^av.  *  The    Lacedsemonian     troops     re* 

Compare  p.  419.  mained  at  Thermopylae  until  a  little 

^  ^  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  445.    iya  time  before  Philip  reached  it  (Demosth. 

8*f  «»<nrep  dici}KdaT'  ^di}  iroAAoxiSj  ovxt  Fals.  Leg.  p.  S65J. 
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such  aulihentic  manner  as  to  alienate  his  actual  allies  the 
Thebans  and  ThessaliansL  And  the  Athenian  envoys  were  his 
most  useful  agents  in  circulating  the  imposture. 

Some  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gave  explicit 
assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  to  conquer  Thebes 
and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  So  far  indeed  was  this 
deception  carried,  that  (according  to  uSBschines)  the  Theban 
envoys  in  Macedonia  and  the  Thebans  themselves  became 
seriously  alarmed.^  The  movements  of  Philip  were  now  the 
pivo^on  which  Grecian  affairs  turned,  and  Pella  the  scene  where- 
in the  greatest  cities  in  Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favour. 
While  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  calling  upon  him  to 
proclaim  himself  openly  Amphiktyonic  champion  against  the 
Phokians,  the  Phokian  envoys,^  together  with  those  from  Sparta 
and  Athens,  were  endeavouring  to  enlist  him  in  their  cause 
against  ThSbes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the  Phokians  from  such 
support,  Philip  made  many  tempting  promises  to  the  Lace- 
ddemonian  envoys,  who  on  their  side  came  to  open  quarrel,  and 
indulged  in  open  menace  against  those  of  ThSbes.'  Such  was 
the  disgraceful  auction  wherein  these  once  great  states,  in  prose- 
cution of  their  mutual  antipathies,  bartered  away  to  a  foreign 
prince  the  dignity  of  the  Hellenic  name  and  the  independence  of 
the  Hellenic  world  :  *  following  the  example  set  by  Sparta  in  her 

1  JEBchhk^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41. 
avTol  Bi  ov  KTivd povv  Ka\  i^o- 
fiovvTo  ot  rStv  8i)jSaiwv  vpt  <r- 
^ei(;  ^  .  .  rwv  5*  iraCptav 
rivif  tS>v  ^lAiirirov  ov  Siapp-^- 
Stiv  wp6i  Tiva$  i^itStv  eXc^ov, 
OTt  ras  iv  BoiuTif  irdAei'f  Kar- 
otKtei  «iAiiriro¥;  8i)^aioi  B'  ovk 
i^€Kri\v$ta'eLV  iravdijftel,  airioTOVKre;  tois 
irpiyuxuriv : 

Demosthenes  greatly  eulogizes  the 
incorruptibility  and  hearty  efforts  of 
the  Theban  envoys  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  884); 
which  assertion  is  probably  nothing 
better  at  bottom  than  a  rhetorical 
contrast,  to  discredit  .ffischinds— fit  to 
be  inserted  in  the  numerous  list  of 
oratorical  exaggerations  and  perver- 
sions of  history,  collected  in  the  inte- 
resting Treatise  of  Weiske,  De  Hjrper- 
bole,  errorum  in  Histonft  PhUippi 
commissorum  genitrice  (Meissen,  1819). 

2Demosth.  Philipp.  Ui.  p.  113; 
Justin,  viii.  4.  "  Contra  Phocensium 
legati,    adhibitis     Lacedsemoniis    et 


Atheniensibus,  bellum  deprecabantur, 
cujvLS  ab  eo  dilationem  ter  jam  eme- 
rant."  I  do  not  understand  to  what 
facts  Justin  refers,  when  he  states 
that  the  Phokians  "had  already  pur- 
chased thrice  from  Philip  a  postpone- 
ment of  war  ". 

s  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365.  tov$ 
Aojcefiai/xoviovc  /&ereire/xirero,  rrdvTa  ra 
irpdyitara  ifirovxoftevof  irpa^civ  iKeCvoiSj 
&C. 

iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.^  46,  c.  41. 
Aaice6aijuii6i/(.oi  8i  ov  fud  ^ftwv  ravavria 
01}^alOls  iwpia-ptvovt  koX  tcXcvtuktc; 
wpoa-iKpovov  j^avtpSn  iv  MaiceSovi^,  ical 
fiiT)ir«iXovv  Tols  Toil'  BriPaCutv  jrp4<rp«axv ; 

4  This  thought  is  strikingly  ''pre- 
sented by  Justin  (viii  4),  probably 
from  Theopompus :— -"  Foedum  prorsus 
miserandumque  spectaculum,  Grse- 
ciam,  etiam  nunc  et  viribus  et  digni- 
tate  orbis  terrarum  principem,  regum 
certe  gentiumque  semi)er  victricem  et 
multarum  adhuc  urbium  dominam, 
alienis  excubare  sedibus,  aut  rogantem 
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applications  to  the  Great  King,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Amidst  such 
a  crowd  of  humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  all  trembling  to 
offend  him — ^with  the  aid,  too,  of  -^schin^,  Philokrat^s,  and  the 
other  Athenian  envoys  who  consented  to  play  his  game — Philip 
had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  all,  and  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  any  common  force  or  decisive  resolution  to 
resist  him.^ 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through  Thessaly,  he 
reached  Pherae  near  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  of  Macedonians  and  allies.    The  jJme. 
Phokian  envoys  accompanied  his  march,  and  were  Theenvoj-s 
treated,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least  in  such  manner  as  to  f^™^*®'^ 
make  it  appear  doubtful  whether  Philip  was  going  to  to  Hdiip  at 
attack  the  Phokians  or  the  Thebans.^    It  was  at  uSttti^® 
Pherae  that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  length  adminis-   before  their 
tered  the  oath  both  to  Philip  and  to  his  allies.*    This  TlSyrS^n 
was  done  the  last  thing  before    they  returned  to  *<>-^*^«'>«- 
Athens,  which  city  they  reached  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
Skirrophorion,*  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising  all 
the  intervening  month  Thargelion,  and  the  remnant  (from  the 
third  day)  of  the  month  Munychion.    They  accepted,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip  sent  to  them ; 
though  Demosthen^  remarks  that  their  instructions  directed 
them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief  magistrate  in  each  city 
respectively.**    And  among  the  cities  whom  they  admitted  to  take 

beUnm  aut  deprecantem :  in  alterius  not  having  been  yet  taken, 

ope  omnem  spem  posuisse  orbis  ter-  spemosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390.    The 

ramm  vindices ;  eoque  discordia  sna  oath  was  administered  in  the  inn  in 

civilibusque  bellis  redactos,  ut  ada-  front  of  the  chapel  of  the  Dioskuri, 


telse  suaepartem :  et  nsec  potissimam  * Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  869.    In 

facere    Thebanos    LacedBemoniosque,  more  than  one  passage  he  states  their 

antea  inter  se  imperii,  nunc  gratiae  absence  from  Athens  to  have  lasted 

imperantis,  aemnlos  ".  three  entire  months  (p.  890 ;  also  De 

1  Justin,  viii.  4.  Coronft,  p.  286).    But  this  is  an  exag- 

3  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113.   tovto  gehition  of  the  time.    The  decree  of 

6*  elc  ^fdxeaf  w?  irphi  avftijuixovi  iiroptv-  the  Senate,  which  constrained  them  to 

rro,  Kol  wp4a-^tt,9  ^uK^iav  ^<rav  ot  nap-  depart,  was  passed  on  the  third  of 

vKoKovOovv  avrtS  iropevofjJvtf  •  xal  iroip*  Munycliion.     Assuming  that  they  set 


Tifuv  :7pi^ov  TToAAol,  ei^/Saioi?  ov  Avaire-  out  on  that  very  day  (though  it  is 

Aifo-eiv  ryv  exeiVov  irdpo5oi'.    The  words  more  probable  that  they  did  not  set 

irap*  rifi.lv  denote  the   Athenian   en<  out  until  the  ensuing  day),  their  ab- 

voys    (of    whom    Demosthends    was  senoe  would  only  have  lasted  seventy 

one)  and  the  persons  around  them,  days, 
marching  along  with  Philip,  the  oaths        «  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  430.    The 
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nam  of 
Phmi>- 
Hiermo- 
py]»— oor- 
rnptoon- 
nivanoeof 
the  Athe- 
nian enyoyi 
—letter 
from  Philip 
which  they 
bronght 
back  to 
Athens. 


lihe  oath  as  Philip's  allies  was  comprised  Eardia,  on  the  borders 
of  lihe  Thracian  Chersonese,  The  Athenians  considered  Eardia 
as  within  the  limits  of  the  Chersonese,  and  therefore  as  belonging 
to  them.^ 
It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the  execution  of 
their  special  mission  and  their  retnm  nntil  the  last 
moment,  when  Philip  was  within  three  days'  march  of 
ThermopylflB.  That  they  so  postponed  it,  in  corrupt 
connivance  with  him,  is  the  allegation  of  Demosthen^ 
sustained  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Philip 
was  anxious  to  come  upon  Thermopylse  by  surprise,* 
and  to  leave  as  little  time  as  possible  either  to  the 
Phokians  or  to  Athens  for  organizing  defence.  The 
oath  which  ought  to  have  been  administered  in 
Thrace— but  at  any  rate  at  Pella— was  not  taken  until  Philip 
had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  important  pass  ;  nor  had  the 
envoys  visited  one  single  city  among  his  allies  in  execution  of 
their  mandate.  And  as  j^schinSs  was  well  aware  that  this 
would  provoke  inquiry,  he  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  witli 
him  a  letter  from  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  couched  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  wherein  Philip  took  upon  himself  any 
blame  which  might  fall  upon  the  envoys,  affirming  that  they 
themselves  had  b^n  anxious  to  go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but 
that  he  had  detained  them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in 
accommodating  the  difference  between  the  cities  of  Halus  and 
Pharsalus.  This  letter,  affording  further  presumption  of  the 
connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip,  was  besides  founded 
on  a  false  pretence  ;  for  Halus  was  (either  at  that  very  time  or 
shortly  afterwards)  conquered  by  his  arms,  given  up  to  the 
Pharsalians,  and  its  population  sold  or  expelled.' 


Magnesian  and  Achsean  cities  round 
the  Pa^sasaean  Gulf,  all  except  Halus. 
were  included  in  the  oath  as  allies  of 
Philip  (Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demos- 
then,  p.  169). 

1  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  895.  Com- 
pare Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  87. 

3  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  861.  Ijv  yap 
Tovro  npSyrov  anavriov  rnv  oZiiaiiidTMV, 

roi;roif ,  ical  S4ov  v'/yMf  axovvat.  vepi  t&v 


ravra  Sk  irparreiv  OiTI  d<i^ai,  Sifia  oKoveiv 
KOKtlvoviroLptlvai,  koX  iltj^  6,ti  ypi)  noulv 
padiov  eiirciv  cti^ai.  Compare  Demosth. 
De  CoronA,  p.  286.  ^  niXiv  utvflrai  vap' 
avruv  os-ws  /^^  ariM/MV  ex  MaxeSovia'S 
eu«  ra  r^s  arfULrtCat  r^«  iirl  rovs  ^^tuciat 


cvrpeir^  iroiifaatro,  Ac 

sDemostben.   Pals.   ijBg.   pp. 
868 ;  ad  PhiUpp.  Epistol.  p.  152.    De^ 


mosthente  atmrms  further  that  uEs- 
chinas  himself  wrote  the  letter  in 
Philip's  name.  .£schin6s  denies  that 
he  wrote  it,  and  sustains  his  denial 
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In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherse  to  Philip  and  his  allies, 
jEschin^s  and  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  envoys    «achi  a 
had  formally  and  publicly  pronounced  the  Phokians  and  the 
to  be  excluded  and  out  of  the  treaty,  and  had  said   cEdm  the^*^" 
nothing  about  Kersoblept^s.    This  was,  if  not  a  depar-  pokianB 
ture  from  their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it ;   eluded  from 
for  the  Athenian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the  J^th  pwJip 
same  exclusion  when  proposed  by  Philokrat^   at  ^'**Hh  **' 
Athens;  though  when  the  Macedonian  envoy  declared   nds  in  the 
that  he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians,  the  Athenians  aS^^a° 
had  consented  to  swear  the  treaty  without  them.   -^^^^J'-*. 
Probably  Philip  and  his  allies  would  not  consent  to  behaviour 
take  the  oath,  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  an  ^u^igues 
express  declaration  that  the  Phokians  were  out  of  the  —vote  of 
pale.^      But  though  Philokrates  and  iEschines  thus   approving 
openly  repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  persisted  in  ^  protest, 
affirming  that  the  intentions  of  Philip  towards  that  people  were 
highly  favourable.    They  affirmed  this  probably  to  the  Phokians 
themselves,  as  an  excuse  for  having  pronounced  the  special 
exclusion  ;  they  repeated  it  loudly  and  emphatically  at  Athene, 
immediately  on  their  return.      It  was  then  that  Demosthenes 
also,  after  having  been  outvoted  and  silenced  during  the  mission, 
obtained  an  opportunity  for  making  his  own  protest  public. 
Being  among  the  senators  of  that  year,  he  made  his  report  to  the 
Senate  forthwith,  seemingly  on  the  day,  or  the  day  next  but  one, 
after  his  arrival,  before  a  large  audience  of  private^  citizens 
standing  by  to  witness  so  important  a  proceeding.    He  recounted 
aU  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy — recalling  the  hopes  and 
promises  under  which  iBschines  and  others  had  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  agree  to  the  peace — ^arraigning  these  envoys  as 
fabricators,  in  collusion  with  Philip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive 

upon  sufficient  grounds.    But  he  does  ^  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  866.    ex 

not  deny  that  he  brought  It  (.Alschinds,  rod,  ot«  tovs  Spxovs  ^/&eAAc  9C\iinroi 

Fals.  L^.  p.  44,  C.  40,  41).  hfiyvvoL  tovj  wepi  rfis  tipi^vrii,  €  ic  a  ir  6  v- 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  were  £ov«  diro^avtf^vai  rov;  ^wxeas 

Attached    to    Philip,    while   those   of  i/irb  rovrwi',  6  o-tuir^v  xal  etTv  eiicbf  Ijv, 

Pher8B  were  opposed  to  him  as  much  eiirep  ^/xcAAov  o^^eo^at.     Compare  p. 


■as  they  dared,  and  even  refused  (ac-  895.      vrpStrov  fikv  roLwv  «aiKei$  iK- 

•cording  to  Demosthends,  FaJs.  Leg.  p.  vv6vBovi  KaX^A-ktli  airi^-nvav 

444)  to  ioin  his  army  on  this  expedition,  xal  Kep9o^X^im}v,  irapa  rh  ipri<fn.<riJia  xal 

The  old  rivalry  between  the  cities  here  ra  vphs  vfiat  tipniiiva,  &c, ;  also  p. 

again  appears.  480. 
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assurances — and  accusing  them  of  haying  already  by  their 
unwarrantable  delays  betrayed  Kersobleptes  to  ruin.  Demosthe- 
nes at  the  same  time  made  known  to  the  Senate  the  near 
approach  and  rapid  march  of  Philip,  entreating  them  to 
interpose  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting what  yet  remained,  the  Phokians  and  Thermopylae, 
from  being  given  up  under  the  like  treacherous  fallacies.^  A 
fleet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion.^  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with  Demosthenes, 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  resolution  to  the  envoys, 
that  it  neither  commended  them  nor  invited  them  to  dinner  in 
the  Prytaneium — an  insult  (according  to  Demosthenes)  without 
any  former  precedent.' 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  days  after  the 
B.O.  840.  return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  assembly  was 
•^^°®'  held,  where,  according  to  usual  form,  the  resolution 

Public  as-  just  passed  by  the  Senate  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
A^eiM—  cussed.  But  it  was  not  even  read  to  the  assembly  ; 
addrow"^  for  immediately  on  the  opening  of  business  (so 
made  to  it  Demosthenis  tells  us),  uEschinSs  rose  and  proceeded 
-^his  faiM  to  address  the  people,  who  were  naturally  impatient 
to'Se"*^  to  hear  him  before  any  one  else,  speaking  as  he  did 
people.  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  generally.^    He  said 

nothing  either  about  the  recent  statements  of  Demosthen^ 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  senatorial  resolution  following,  or  even 
the  past  history  of  the  embassy,  but  passed  at  once  to  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  coming  future.      He  acquainted 

1  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  846.  habit  of  yoting  to  returninff  envoys. 

2  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  «0*  Ijv  This  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  allega- 
at  irtvn^Kovra  rpii^pcis  ofuo9  ci^tSp/xovv,  tion  of  ^schinds  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  44,  c. 
Ac    Cp.  iBischinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  83.  88),  that  Demosthends  himself  moved 

8  Demosth.  FaJs.  Leg.  pp.  850,  351.  a  resolution  to  praise  the  envoys  and 

Demosthends  causes  tms  resolution  of  invite  them  to  a  banquet  in  the  Pry- 

the  Senate  (irpo/SovAcv/Mi)  to  be  read  to  taneium.    .^Ischinds  does  not  produce 

the  Dikasts,  together  with  the  testi-  such  resolution,  nor  cause  it  to  oe  read 

mony  of  the  senator  who  moved  it.  before  the  Dikasts. 
The  docimient  is  not  found  verbatim.        *  Demosth.  Fals.  Le^.  pp.  347,  851, 

but  Demosthenes  comments  upon  it  862.     rovro  fiiv  oitBtls  avtyvM  r$  i^fty 

before  the  Dikasts  after  it  has  been  rb  irpofioiiKtviia,  ovA*  iiKovmv  o  B^iuk, 

read,  and  espedally  points  out  that  it  avatrriii  B*  ofiros  i8riii7iy6fyti..     The  date 

contains  neither  praise  nor  invitation,  of  the  Idth  Skirrophorion  is  specified, 

which  the  Senate  was  always  in  the  p.  859. 
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the  people  that  Philip,  having  sworn  the  oaths  at  Pherae,  had  by 
this  time  reached  Thermopylae  with  his  army.  "  But  he  comes 
there  (said  iBschin^)  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens,  the 
protector  of  the  Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  enslaved  Boeotian 
cities,  and  the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone.  We,  your  envoys,  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong-doers,  not 
only  in  their  oppression  towards  the  Boeotian  cities,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  conspired 
to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Phokians.  1  (iBschines)  exposed 
in  an  emphatic  speech  before  Philip  the  iniquities  of  the 
Thebans,  for  which  proceeding  they  have  set  a  price  on  my  life. 
You  Athenians  will  hear,  in  two  or  three  days,  without  any 
trouble  of  your  own,  that  Philip  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Thebes.  You  will  find  that  he  wiU  capture  and  break 
up  that  city — that  he  will  exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation 
for  the  treasure  ravished  from  Delphi — and  that  he  wil  restore 
the  subjugated  communities  of  Platsea  and  Thespise.  Nay  more, 
you  will  hear  of  benefits  still  more  direct,  which  we  have 
determined  Philip  to  confer  upon  you,  but  which  it  would  not 
be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.  Euboea  will  be  restored  to 
you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis :  the  Euboeans  have 
already  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  confidential  relations 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  and  the  probability  of  his  ceding  to 
you  their  island.  There  are  other  matters,  too,  on  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  out  fully,  because  I  have  faUe  friends  even 
among  my  own  coUeagues."  These  last  ambiguous  allusions  were 
generally  understood,  and  proclaimed  by  the  persons  round  the 
orator,  to  refer  to  Oropus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Thlbes.^      Such  glowing  promises,  of  benefits  to 

1 1  have  here  condensed  the  snb-  lUvtav  otici(r0^o-«(r0ai,  ical  rait^  yAv  9w 

stance  of  what  is  stated  by  Demos-  Kias  rbv  ^tXiinrov,  ai'  ycmfrat  Ki;pio«, 

thente,  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  847,  848,  861,  362,  <n«<rvtv,  nv  Bi  %n^alnv  iroAii/  aioucictv, 

864,  411,  &G.     Another  statement  to  koX  rhv   ^Opwirbv    i^iuv   vwdp^nv,   «al 

the  same  effect,  made  by  Demosthends  nv  Ev^oiav  aan  'Afi^tv6Ae«>¥  airo^or 

in  the  Oration  de  Pace  (delivered  only  ^o-eo^ai,  xal  rouxvrav  ikirUat  xai  tfitva- 

a  few  months  after  the  assembly  here  Kiviiovt,  oU  iiraxBivrti  i//Mt$  ovtc  ov/&- 

described,  and  not  a  judicial  accusation  ^6fmt  cvr"  linn  o&rt  koAmv  irpoeio^c  ««>• 

against  ^schinds,  bat  a  deliberative  Kiat    ,    ,    .    ov5ev  nvnav  oW  efaira- 

harangue  before  the  public  assembly^  Ti}0'a«  ovrc  o-iyijfa-ac  iyi»  6avij<rofuu^  oAAa 

is  even  better  evidence  than  the  ac-  irpoeiirwi'  ^M^i^i  «¥  oto*  ort  ft.inifjMvevtT€, 

cnsatory  SI>eech  De  Falsft  Lc^tione —  5ri  ravra  ovre  oXBa  ovtc  s-poadoieu,  vofjiU 

rivuca  rov$  opxow  rov«  irepi  ti)(  tipi^vrit  ^w  Bi  rbv  Kiyovra  Anpeii/  (De  Pace,  p.  69). 

ds>eiAi|6ore«   ^ko/uv    oc   irp«<r/S«t«,  r&n  Compare  also  Philippic  iL  pp.  72, 78, 

0«(nrta«  rivwv  Koi  nAaroia^  vfffctryvov*  where  Demosthente  repeats  the  like 

9—26 
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Pa&T  IL 


nlan  people 
iMlieYe  the 
promines  of 
IliilokraMs 
and.£achi- 
nte—pro- 
testof 
Demosthe- 
nes not 
listened  to. 


come,  were  probably  crowned  by  the  aimouncement,  more 
worthy  of  credit,  that  Philip  had  engaged  to  send  back  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  by  the  coming  Panathenaic  festival,^  which 
fell  during  the  next  month  (Hekatombaeon). 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  .SSschines, 
The  Athe-  was  that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  displeajsure,  at  the 
unforeseen  vicinity  of  Philip,*  which  left  no  time  for 
deliberation,  and  scarcely  the  minimum  of  time  for 
instant  precautionary  occupation  of  Thermopylae,  if 
such  a  step  were  deemed  necessary.  But  the  sequel 
of  the  speech — ^proclaiming  to  them  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  such  favourable  results,  together 
with  the  gratification  of  their  antipathy  against  Thebes — 
effaced  this  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable  prospects. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthen^  rose  to  reply,  arraigned  the 
assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  the  same 
statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with  the  Senate.  The 
people  refused  to  hear  him ;  Philokrat^  with  the  other  friends 
of  ^schings  hooted  him  off;  and  the  majority  were  so  full  of  the 
satisfactory  prospect  opened  to  them  that  all  mistrust  or  im- 
peachment of  its  truth  appeared  spiteful  and  vexatious.'^  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  same  promises  previously 
made  to  them  by  Philokrates  and  others,  nearly  three  months 
before,  when  the  peace  with  Philip  was  first  voted.  The 
immediate  accomplishment  of  them  was  now  c^n  promised  on 
the  same  authority — ^by  envoys  who  had  communicated  a  second 
time  with  Philip,  and  thus  had  further  means  of  information — 
so  that  the  comfortable  anticipation  previously  raised  was 
confirmed  and  strengthened.  No  one  thought  of  the  danger  of 
admitting  Philip  within  Thermopylee,  when  the  purpose  of  his 
coming  was  understood  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Phokians,  and 


Assertion :  also  De  Chersonese,  p.  105 ; 
De  Ck)ronA,  pp.  236,  237. 

1  Demostnends  states  (Fals.  Leg.  p. 
£94 — ei(  rd  UavaBi^veua  ^ija'ai  airoir«/&- 
«freiv)  that  he  received  this  assurance 
irom  Philip,  while  he  was  busying  him- 
self during  the  mission  in  efforts  to  pro- 
cure the  ransom  or  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
^schin^s,  so  much  more  in  the  favour 
of  Philip,  must  have  received  it  also, 
fiinoe  it  would  form  so  admirable  a 


point  for  his  first  speech  at  Athens,  in 
this  critical  juncture. 

s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg^  p.  862.  mait 
VfMi  iKmnkrfYfktvovt  rg  irapovcrtf  rov 
^lAimrov,  nai  roi^ots  hpyi^ofUifovf  ciri 
T«p  ftri  irpoiipfeAjceVai,  irp^rcpovf  ytviv- 
Bat.  Tivb«,  vayff  o<r*  e/3ovAeatf'  vimav  iatv 
Box  irpoo-doxno'avra?,  ^RS. 

8  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  348,  848, 
852.  oi  fi*  avriA^yovrev  oxA.oc 
aAAuc  icai  /Sao-icavia  icare^ai- 
V  «  r  o,  ^^ 
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the  punisliment  of  the  hated  Thebans.  Demosthenes  was 
scarcely  allowed  even  to  make  a  protest,  or  to  disclaim  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  result.  -Slschines  triumphantly  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  himself ;  while  Philokratds  amused  the  people 
by  saying— "No  wonder,  Athenians,  that  Demosthengs  and  I 
should  not  think  alike.  He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker  ;  I  am 
fond  of  wine."  ^ 

It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  the  letter  of 
Philip,  brought  by  the  envoys,  was  produced  and  Letter  of 
read.      His   abundant   expressions    of  regard,    and  ^wup 
promises  of  future  benefit,  to  Athens,  were  warmly  received  by 
applauded ;  while,  prepossessed  as  the  hearers  were, 
none  of  them  discerned,  nor  was  any  speaker  per- 
mitted to  point  out,  that   these  expressions   were 
thoroughly  vague  and  general,  and  that  not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians.^    Philo- 
krates  next  proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Philip  for  his 
just  and    beneficent  promises — ^providing    that    the 
peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be  extended,  not  ^e  ^ijo- 
merely  to  the  existing  Athenians,  but  also  to  their  give  up 
posterity — ^and  enacting  that  if  the  Phokians  should  ^®^P^*- 
still  revise  to  yield  possession  of  the  Delphian  temple  to  the 
Amphiktyons,  the  people  of  Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so 
by  armed  intervention.^ 

During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of 
the  envoys  to  Athens  (on  the  13th  of  Skirrophorion),  Philip  wrote 
two  successive  letters,  inviting  the  Athenian  troops  to  join 
him  forthwith  at  ThermopylflB.*     Probably  these  were  sent  at 


the  a 
bly— motion 
ofPhilo- 
kratds 
carried,  de- 
creeing 
peace  and 


with  him 
for  ever. 
Resolution 
to  compel 


1  Dem.  Falfl.  Leg.  p.  356 ;  Phil.  11. 
p.  73. 

2  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  863. 

3  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.,  p.  366.  oSroc 
(^Bschines)  l^v  6  Xeywv  virep  avTov  Koi 
On-iirxvov/xevos  *  irpb?  fie  roi/t  na^a  tov- 
rov  \6yovi  (ap/xi)ieoTa$  Aa/3a)v  Hfia^  6  4t- 
XoKparriit  iyypd^ti  tout*  eis  rh  t^t^icfic^ 
iav  ft.ri  iroicixn  ^toKtli  &  5et,  leat  wapaZi- 
Statn  Toty^A/A^iitTvocri  t6  leobv,  oti  ^oij- 
Orjtrei  6  fi^/tos  6  *A.0rivai<av  eiri  rove  fiia- 
KiakiiovTai  ravra  yiyvt<r$at„ 

The  fact  that*  by  this  motion  of 
Philokrat^s  the  peace  was  extended  to 
"the  posterity ''^  of  the  Athenians  is 
dwelt  upon  by  Demoethends  as  "the 
greatest  disgrace   of    all/'    with  an 


intensity  of  emphasis  which  it  is 
difficult  to  enter  into  (Philippic  iL  p. 
73). 

4  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  357.  Be- 
mosthends  causes  the  two  letters  to  be 
read,  and  proceeds — at  fiiv  roivyv  en-i- 
crroAal  icaAovcrii/  a{lr«u,  xal  v^  A  i  a  ^  fi  i} 

So  also  .^chinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c. 
41.  vju.ti'  8e  ravfl'  bpStv  ovk  eypa^ev^eiri- 
irroAiji'  o  ^tXiiriro?,  e^iei'ou  waoTj  tq  8v- 
v&fixit  Borfi^vovrai  roif  fiiicaiois ;  JBjSChi> 
nds  only  notices  one  of  the  two  letters. 
Bdhnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  412)  con- 
ceives the  letters  as  having  been 
written  and  sent  between  the  16th  and 
28rd  of  the  month  Skirrophorion. 
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the  moment  when  Phalsekus,  the  Phokian  leader  at  that  pass, 
answered  his  first  summons  by  a  negative  reply.^ 
Philip  to  The  two  letters  must  have  been  despatched  one  inune- 
nian8*£vit-  diately  after  the  other,  betraying  considerable  anxiety 
ingthemto  on  the  part  of  Philij),  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
toji^hlm  understand.  He  could  not  be  at  first  certain  what 
pyl^™***"  ®ff®^*  would  be  produced  by  his  unforeseen  arrival  at 
policy  of  Thermopylae  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.  In  spite 
— ^Athe"  of  all  the  persuasions  of  iEschinds  and  PhilokratSs 
de^e.  *^®  Athenians  might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to 
obstruct  his  admission  within  that  important  barrier ; 
while  Phalaekus  and  the  Phokians — Shaving  a  powerful  mercenary 
force,  competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of  some  length — 
were  sure  to  attempt  resistance  if  any  hope  of  aid  were  held  out 
to  them  from  Athens.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Philip 
to  carry  on  prolonged  military  operations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  the  lands  having  been  unsown 
through  the  continued  antecedent  war,  and  the  Atibenian  triremes 
being  at  hand  to  intercept  his  suppUes  by  sea.^  Hence  it  was 
important  for  him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quies- 
cence for  the  moment ;  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were  well 
adapted,  in  whichever  way  they  were  taken.  If  the  Athenians 
came  to  Thermopylae,  they  would  come  as  his  allies  ;  not  as  allies 
of  the  Phokians.  Not  only  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his 
superior  force,  and  therefore  as  it  were  hostages,^  but  they  would 
be  removed  &om  contact  with  the  Phokians,  and  would  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  latter  an  additional  force  of  intimidation.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Athenians  determined  not  to  come,  they  would 
at  any  rate  interpret  his  desire  for  their  presence  as  a  proof  that 
he  contemplated  no  purposes  at  variance  with  their  wishes  and 
interests,  and  would  trust  the  assurances,  given  by  ^Eschines  and 
his  other  partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  well  towards 
the  Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was  what  Philip  both  desired 
and  anticipated.    He  wished  only  to  deprive  the  Phokians  of  all 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  859.  forces  to  Thermopylte  in  complianoe 

a  Demosth.  F&ls.  Leg.  p.  379.  J?*^  the  letter  of  ^hiUp-^icoo^iiig  to 

o^ouivoKu.  A«io.  .uo£.  p.  uia.  ^jjg  assertion  of  JBschmds  (Fals.  Leg. 

8  This  was  among  the  gromids  of  p.  46,  c.  41) ;  who  treats  the  objection 
objection,  taken  by  l)emosthends  and  with  contempt,  thongh  it  seems  well 
his  friends,  against  the  despatch  of   grounded  and  reasonable. 
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chance  of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  left  to  deal  with  them 
himself.  Hie  letters  served  to  blind  the  Athenian  public,  but  his 
partisans  took  care  not  to  move  the  assembly  ^  to  a  direct  com- 
pliance with  their  invitation.  Indeed  the  proposal  of  such  an 
expedition  (besides  the  standing  dislike  of  ike  citizens  towards 
military  service)  would  have  been  singularly  repulsive,  seeing 
that  the  Athenians  would  have  had  to  appear,  ostensibly  at  least, 
in  arms  against  their  Phokian  allies.  The  conditional  menace 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal 
to  surrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons),  decreed  on  the 
motion  of  Philokrat^  was  in  itself  sufficiently  harsh,  against 
allies  of  ten  years'  standing,  and  was  tantamount  at  least  to  a 
declaration  that  Athens  would  not  interfere  on  their  behalf, 
which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 

Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  were  deputies 
from  these  very  Phokians,  whose  fate  now  hung  in  Photdan 
suspense.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the  SelpJthese 
preceding  September,  while  the  Phokians  were  torn  4??**®*  ** 
by  intestine  dissensions,  Phalsekus,  the  chief  of  the  position  of 
mercenaries,   had    repudiated    aid    (invited    by  his  ^^f^^** 
Phokian  opponents)  both  from  Athens  and  Sparta,^  mopyin. 
feeling  strong  enough  to  hold  Thermopylae  by  his  own  force. 
During  the  intervening  months,  however,  both  his  strength  and 
his  pride  had  declined.    Though  he  still  occupied  Thermopylae 
with  8000  or  10,000  mercenaries,  and  still  retained  superiority 
over  Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Kordneia,  and  other 
places  taken  from  the  Thebans,^  yet  his  financial  resources  had 
become  so  insufficient  for  a  numerous  force,  and  the  soldiers  had 
grown  so  disorderly  from  want  of  regular  pay,*  that  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  invite  aid  from  Sparta  during  the  spring  while 
Athens  was  deserting  the  Phokians  to  make  terms  with  Philip. 
Archidamus,    accordingly,    came    to    Thermopylae,   with    1000 
Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.*'    The  defensive  force  thus  assembled 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  356,  867.       pearance  of  being  correct  in  point  of 

2  ..EschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41.       ^^\  though  it  will  not  sustain  the 
^^uu^,j^^.AJoii.  K  *^f  ^  «  .       conclusions  which  he  builds  upon  it 

•i  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  387.  Compare  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p. 

4  .Slschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41.  80  (delivered  four  years  earlier),     airei- 

This  statement  of   .^Bschmds— about  priK6Tuv  Si  xp^fiaa-t.  «a>ieeui^,  &G. 
the  declining  strength  of  the  Phokians        ^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  866 ;  Die- 

and  the  causes  thereof —has  every  ap-  d6r.  xvi.  59. 
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was  amply  sufficient  against  Philip  by  land  ;  bat  that  important 
pass  could  not  be  held  without  the  co-operation  of  a  superior  fleet 
at  sea.^  Now  the  Phokians  had  powerful  enemies  even  within 
the  pas8--the  Thebans ;  and  there  was  no  obstacle,  except  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Proxenus  at  Oreus,'  to  prevent  Philip  from 
landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  the  Thebans, 
and  making  himself  master  of  PhoMs  from  the  side  towards 
Boeotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  continued 
Dependence  maritime  protection  of  Athens  was  indispensable; 
^A^  and  they  doubtless  watched  with  trembling  anxiety 

uponAthe-  the  deceitful  phases  of  Athenian  diplomacy  during 
hoWTher?  the  winter  and  spring  of  347—346  RC.  Their 
mopyla.  deputies  must  have  been  present  at  Athens  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded  and  sworn  in  March,  346  b.g.  Though 
compelled  to  endure  not  only  the  refusal  of  Antipater  excluding 
them  from  the  oath,  but  also  the  consent  of  their  Athenian  allies, 
tacitly  acted  upon  without  being  formally  announced,  to  take 
the  oath  without  them,  they  nevertheless  heard  the  assurances, . 
confidently  addressed  by  Philokrat^  and  .^chin^  to  the  people, 
that  this  refusal  was  a  mere  feint  to  deceive  the  Thessalians  and 
Thebans,  that  Philip  would  stand  forward  as  the  protector  of  the 
Phokians,  and  that  all  his  real  hostile  purposes  were  directed 
against  Thebes.  How  the  Phokians  interpreted  such  tortuous 
and  contradictory  policy  we  are  not  told.  But  their  fate  hung 
upon  the  determination  of  Athens ;  and  during  the  time  when 
the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were  negotiating  or  intriguing  with 
Philip  at  Pella,  Phokian  envoys  were  there  also,  trying  to 
establish  some  understanding  with  Philip  through  Lacedsemonian 
and  Athenian  support.  Both  Philip  and  -^schin^s  probably 
amused  them  with  favourable  promises.    And  though  when  the 

1  For  the  defence  of  Thermopyli©,  at  if  Olynthus  were  snffeted  to  fall  into 
the  period  of  the  invasion  of  xerxds,  his  hand,  is  laid  down  emphatically 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisium  was  by  Demosthends  in  the  first  Olynthiac, 
not  less  essential  than  the  land  force  nearly  four  years  before  the  month  of 
of    Leonidas  encamped  in  the  pass  Skirrophorion,  346  b.c. 

itself.  *Ay  0*  ixeiva  ^lAifriros  kap-jf^ri^  avrbv 

2  That  the  Phokians  could  not  main-  Ku>\v<rtt  8evpo  fiaBi(^€i»;  ei7/3aioi;  ot,  el 
tain  Thermopvlse  without  the  aid  of  ft))  Xiav  s-iicpbi^  ein-eiv,  ical  <rvi^co-0aAov(riv 
Athens,  and  that  Philip  could  march  erot/uuas.  aK\a  9ioKtU ;  oi  riiv  oUtieof 
to  the  frontier  of  Attica,  without  any  o^x  o^o'  ^  ovre?  <^vAarreiv,  iav  fiij  fio-»- 
intermediate  obstacle  to  prevent  him,  ^trtff  iZ/mis  (Demosth.  Olynth.  L  p.  16). 
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oaths  were  at  last  administered  to  Philip  at  PhersB  the  Phokians 
were  formally  pronounced  to  be  excluded,  still  the  fair  words  of 
iBschinSs,  and  his  assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentions  towards 
them,  were  not  discontinued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherse  to  Thermopylae, 
and  while  the  Athenian  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  News 
Phokian  deputies  visited  Athens  also  to  learn  the  last  iSSermo-  ** 
determination  of  the  Athenian  people,  upon  which  pyiseofthe 
their  own  destiny  turned.    Though  Philip,  on  reaching  tion  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  summoned  the  ^^jJSJthe 
Phokian  leader  Phalsekus  to  surrender  the  pass,  and  i^okians. 
offered  him  terms,  Phalaekus  would  make  no  reply  until  his 
deputies  returned  from  Athens.^    These  deputies,  present  at  the 
public  assembly  of  the  sixteenth  Skirrophorion,  heard  the  same 
fallacious   assurances   as   before,    respecting    Philip's    designs, 
repeated  by  PhilokratSs  and  ^schines  with  unabated  impudence, 
and  still  accepted  by  the  people.    But  they  also  heard,  in  the 
very  same  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  Philokrates  and 
adopted,  that  unless  the  Phokians  restored  the  Delphian  temple 
forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons,   the    Athenian    people   would 
compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  force.    If  the  Phokians  still 
cherished  hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of  war,  from  a  city 
which  still  continued  in  name  to  be  their  ally,  opened  their  eyes 
and  satisfied  them  that  no  hope  was  left  except  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  Philip.^    To  defend  Thermopylae  success- 
fully without  Athens — much   more  against   Athens — was  im- 
practicable. 

Leaving  Athens  after  the  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion, 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  850.    riKoiitv  ^vovxeVeif — Kara  ndvras  rove  rp6irov« 

Bi  Btvpo  awh  rrji  npta-ptias  rijs  iwi  tovs  amakovro, 

opxovs  rpirri  en-l  Stxa  rov  Sieippo^opiw-         .^Eischinds  (Fals.  Leg.   p.  45,  c.  41) 

vos  firivhij  Kai  irapijv  6  ^iXimroi  iv  Ilij-  touches  upon  the  statements  made  by 

Aai¥  rfiri  koI  tois  9iaK€v<nv  einryytfAXero  Demostheiids  respectmg  the  envoys  of 

&v  ovSev  iwia-Tfvov  cxeti/oi.      <npftetov  6i  Phalaekus  at  Athens,  and  the^  effect  of 

— ov  yap  av  devp*  iJKov  10$  y)fiai    .    .    .  the   news   which  they  carried  back 

irap^a'av  y&p  01  rnv  9taKetav  irpeV^ets  ef-  in  determining  the  capitulation.    He 

Baotf  KM  ^v  avroif  koX  ri  atrayytXov<n.v  complains  of  uiem  generally  as  being 

o^roi  (iEschindSj  Philokrates,  &c.)  km  "got  up  against  him"  (6  Ka-n^yopos 

ri  ijrn^i.€l(rOe  v/mis,  iirtfitKis  tioivai.  fte/Aifyaiajrai),  but  he  does  not  COUtra- 

^Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  867.    01  pAv  diet  tnem  upon  any  specific  point.   Nor 

roCwv  9w«cei$,  <tif  ra  irap'  itpMv  imiBovTo  does  he  at  all  succeed  in   repelling 

ex  ri}$  exxXifo-ias  Kai  t6  re  ^^lovuMi  roOr'  the  main  argument,   brousiit    home 

€kafiov  rb  rov  9iA.oKparov9,  Kai  t^v  air-  with  great  precision  of  date  oy  Demos- 

ayytKCav  iini$ovTO  ri)v  ro^rov   koX  Tag  thends. 
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the  Phokian  deputies  carried  back  the  tidings  of  what  had 
passed  to  Phalsekus,  whom  they  reached  at  Nikaea  near 
Thermopylffi  about  the  20th  of  the  same  montL^ 
Three  days  afterwards,  Phalaekus,  with  his  powerfdl 
army  of  8000  or  10,000  mercenary  infantry  and  1000 
cavalry,  had  concluded  a  convention  with.  Philip. 
The  Lacedsemonian  auxiliaries,  perceiving  the  in- 
sincere policy  of  Athens  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
Phokians,  had  gone  away  a  little  before.^  It  was 
stipulated  in  the  convention  that  Phalaekus  should 
evacuate  the  territory,  and  retire  wherever  else  he 
pleased,  with  his  entire  mercenary  force  and  with  all 
such  Phokians  as  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  remaining 
natives  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  together  with 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Philip,  all  surrendering  at  discretion,  all  without 
resistance.  The  moment  Philip  was  thus  master  of 
the  country,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
Thebans,  and  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  acting 
thoroughly  upon  their  policy ;  of  transferring  to 
them  a  considerable  portion  of  Phokis  ;  of  restoring 
jheiTiebans.  ^  them  Orchomenus,  Korsiae,  and  Kordneia,  Boeotian 
towns  which  the  Phokians  had  taken  from  them  ;  and  of  keeping 
the  rest  of  Boeotia  in  their  dependence,  just  as  he  found  it' 


B.C.  84e. 
June. 

Fhal»kiu 
BuxTonden 
Thermo- 
pyln  under 
conyentlon 
toFhiUp. 
He  with- 
draws aU 
his  forces, 
and  all 
Phokians 
who  chose  to 
accompany 


AUthe 
towns  in 
Phokis 
surrender  at 
discretion  to 
Philip,  who 
declares 
his  full 
concurrence 
andsym- 
•  rwith 


^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  869 :  com- 
pare Dioddr.  xvL  69.  In  this  passage, 
Demosthenes  reckons  up  ieven  days 
between  the  final  assembly  at  Athens 
and  the  capitulation  concluded  by  the 
Phokians.  In  another  passage  he 
states  the  same  interval  at  only 
Jive  days  (p.  365);  which  is  doubtless 
inaccurate.  In  a  third  passage,  the 
same  interval,  seemingly,  stands  at  five 
or  six  days,  p.  379. 

2  Demosth.  Fals.  Le^.  pp.  856—365. 
intiZ^  6*  ijKei/ (Philip)  «ts  IIuAa;,  Acuce- 
Baiftoviot  B*  ai<r06fjuevot  rriv  iviBpav  vire- 
Xwpi^o'ai',  dec 

8  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  869,  860, 
865,  879,  418.  oBk  (iEschinds^  rotrovrov 
Btl  Tutv  virapxovTtav  tivcL  aix/uuiAaiTOV 
(Tcdcrai,  &<r0*  b\ov  rdirov  xal  nXtlv  ^ 
ftvpiovt    fiiv    oirAiras,    o/aov  Bi  x^^^vs 


aixfi-aAitfroi  yivutvrai.  ^ikCirirtf  avfiirafi' 
t<rKtva<rtv. 

Diod6ru8  (xvi.  59)  states  the  merce- 
naries of  Phalsekus  at  8000  men. 

Because  the  Phokians  capitulated 
to  Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans  (p. 
860)— because  not  one  of  their  towns 
made  any  resistance  —  Demosthends 
argues  that  this  proves  their  confidence 
in  the  favourable  dispositions  of  Philip, 
as  testified  by  JSschinds.  But  he 
overstrains  this  argument  a^odnst 
.£schinds.  The  Phokians  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender,  as  soon  as 
all  chance  of  Athenian  aid  was 
manifestly  shut  out.  The  belief  of 
favourable  dispositions  on  the  part  of 
Philip  was  doubtless  an  auxiliary 
motive,  but  not  the  primary  or 
predominant. 
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In  tlie  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  passed  the 
decree  above  mentioned,  re-appointed  (in  the  very 
same  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion — June)  the  June, 
same  ten  envoys  to  carry  intelligence  of  it  to  Philip,   ^n^jj^ 
and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  ®™t^^4.jie 
splendid  promises  made  in  his  name.    But  Demos-   Athentans 
thenSs  immediately  swore  ofl^  and  refused  to  serve  ;  the*envS» 
while  iEschinSs,  though  he  did  not  swear  off,  was  never-  ^^ . 
theless  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go.    This  seeiiigiiiin, 
at  least  is  his  own  statement ;  though  Demosthen^  of  ^cT'^ 
affirms  that  the  illness  was  a  mere  concerted  pretence,  Pi^oidAn 
in  order  that  iBSschines  might  remain  at  home  to 
counterwork  any  reaction  of  public  feeling  at  Athens,  likely  to 
arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  news,  which  ^SschinSs  knew  to  be 
at  hand,  from  Phokis.^    Others  having  been  chosen  in  place  of 
^8chin§s  and  Demosthenes,^  the  ten  envoys  set  out,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Chalkis  in  Euboea.    It  was  there  that  they  learned  the 
fatal  intelligence  from  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Eubcean  strait.    On  the  23rd  of  Skirrophorion,  Phalaskus  and 
all  the  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master  of 
Thermopylae,  had  joined  his  forces  with  the  Thebans,  and 
proclaimed  an  unqualified  philo-Theban  policy ;  on  the  27th  of 
Skirrophorion,  Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in  haste 
back  at  Athens,  having  stopped  short  in  his  mission  on  hearing 
the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were  holding  an 
assembly  in  the  Peirseus,  on  matters  connected  with  Alann  and 
the  docks  and  arsenal ;  and  to  this  assembly,  actually  ^ith^l 
sitting,  Derkyllus  made  his  unexpected  report'    The  Sjfi^Jj^'  «- 
shock  to  the  public  of  Athens  was  prodigious.    Not  for  putting 
only  were  all  their  splendid  anticipations  of  anti-   ^Sl^etote* 
Theban  policy  from  Philip  (hitherto  believed  and  oi  defence, 
welcomed  by  the  people  on  the  positive  assurances  of  Philokrates 
and  jEschinfe)  now  dashed  to  the  ground — not  only  were  the 

1  Demosthen.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    378 ;    on  npeapnrnn  oAXos  ifnrro  avB'  avrov, 
.£achin6s,  Fals.  L^.  p.  40,  c.  80.    It    Ac. 

appears  that  the  ten  envoys  were  not  .ffischinds  (Fals.  Leg.  P-  *8»  c.  48) 

all  the  same-^rwf  akknv  rov9  irktCtr-  does  not  seem  to  deny  this  distinctly. 

T  o  V  s  Tov?  avTow,  Ac  8  Demosthen.  Fals.Xeg.  pp.  869,  860, 

2  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  880.    ov^*  866,879. 
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-Athenians  smitten  with  the  consciousness  that  thej  had  been 
over-reached  by  Philip,  that  they  had  played  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  the  Thebans,  and  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
allies  the  Phokians  to  ruin — ^but  they  felt  also  that  they  had 
3delded  up  Thermopylsa,  the  defence  at  once  of  Attica  and  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  road  to  Athens  lay  open  to  their  worst 
enemies  the  Thebans,  now  aided  by  Macedonian  force.  Under 
this  pressure  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and  terror,  the  Athenians,  on 
the  motion  of  Eallisthenes,  passed  these  Totes :  To  put  the 
the  Peiraeus,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout  Attica,  in 
immediate  defence ;  to  bring  within  these  walls  for  safety  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  moTable  property,  now 
spread  abroad  in  Attica ;  to  celebrate  the  approaching  festival 
of  the  Herakleia,  not  in  the  country,  as  was  usual,  but  in  the 
interior  of  Athens.^ 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
^Eschinfis  passed  at  Athens  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attesting 
Ath  °V*^^  ^^®  terrible  reaction  of  feeling  occasioned  at  Athens 
envoys  visit  by  the  disastrous  news  from  Phokis.  iSschines  had 
Phoki^  now  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  or  (if  we  are  to 
triumphant  believe  Demosthenes)  found  it  convenient  to  lay  aside 
of  Philip's  the  pretence.  He  set  out  as  self-appointed  envoy, 
success.  without  any  new  nomination  by  the  people — ^probably 
with  such  of  the  Ten  as  were  favourable  to  his  views — ^to  Philip 
and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  and  Theban  army  in  Phokis.  And 
what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  he  took  his  journey  thither  through 
Thebes  itself ;  ^  though  his  speeches  and  his  policy  had  been 
for  months  past  (according  to  his  own  statement)  violently  anti- 
Theban ;  3   and  though  he   had   affirmed   (this  however   rests 

1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  368->  the  concluding  days  of   the  month 

379.    ^schinds  also  acknowledges  the  Skirrophorion,  immediately  after  hear- 

passing  of  this  vote  for  bringing  in  the  ing  the   report  of    Derkvllus.     This 

movable  property  of  Athens  into  a  manifest  error  of  date  will  not  |>ermit 

place  of  safety*  though  he  naturally  us  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 

says  very  little  about  it  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  the  document.      Of    these   supposed 

46,  c.  42).  original  documents,   inserted  in  the 

In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes.  De  oration  De  Coron&,  Droysen  and  other 

Corond,,  p.  238,  this  decree,  moved  by  critics  have  shown  some  to  be  decidedly 

Kallisthends,  is  not  only  alluded  to,  spurious ;  and  all  are  so  doubtful  that 

but  purports  to   be  given  verbatim.  I  forbear  to  cite  them  as  authority. 
The  date  as  we   there  r^Ld  it— the        3  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  880. 
21st  of  the  month  of  Msemakterion--        ^  ^sch.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  c.  82,  p.  43, 

is  unquestionably  wrong ;  for  the  real  c.  86.    ^schinds  accuses  Demosthenes 

decree  must    have    been   passed    in  of  traitorous  partiality  for  Thdbes. 
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upon  the  teatimony  of  his  rival)  that  the  Thebans  had  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  Having  joined  Philip,  jEachines  took  part 
in  the  feative  sacrifices  and  aolemn  paeans  celebrated  by  the 
Macedonians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,^  in  commemoration  and 
thanksgiving  for  their  easy  though  long-deferred  triumph  over  the 
Phokians,  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Ten- Years'  Sacred  War. 

Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopylae  and 
Phokia,  he  communicated  his  success  in  a  letter  to 
the  Athenians.    His  letter  betokened  a  full  conacious-  siona^f*  **" 
ness  of  the  fear  and  repugnance  which  his  recent  un-   J^Ji^^® 
expected  proceedinga  had  excited  at  Athens,*  but  in  after  his 
other  respects  it  was  conciliatory  and  even  seductive,  ^em?p^ 
expressing  great  regard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  ^^^**® 
and  promising  again  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  partisans 
from  the  alliance.    It  allayed  that  keen  apprehension 
of  Macedonian  and  Theban  attack  which  had  induced  the  Athe- 
nians recently  to  sanction  the  precautionary  measures  proposed 
by  Kallisthenes.     In  his  subsequent  communications  also  with 
Athens,  Philip  found  his  advantage  in  continuing  to  profess 
the  same  friendship  and  to  intersperse  similar  promises,*  which, 
when  enlarged  upon  by  his  partisans  in  the  assembly,  contributed 
to  please  the  Athenians  and  lull  them  into  repose,  thus  enabling 
him  to  carry  on  without  opposition  real  measures  of  an  insidious 
or  hostile  character.    Even  shortly  after  Philip's  passage  of  Ther- 
mopylae, when  he  was  in  full  co-operation  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  ^schines  boldly  justified  him  by  the  assertion  that 
these  Thebans  and  Thessalians  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and 

1  Demostben.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  880  ;  De  would  have  animadyerted  upon  it 
Coron&,  p.  321.    jEscbinIs  (Fals.  Leg.    much  more  severely. 

pp.  49,  50)  admits,  and  tries  to  justify,  3  iBscbinSs  went  on  boasting  about 

tbe  proceeding.  tbe  excellent  dispositions   of   Pbilip 

2  Demostb.  De  Corona,  pp.  237,  288,  towards  Atbens,  and  tbe  great  benefits 
239.  It  is  evident  tbat  DemostbenSs  wbich  Pbilip  promised  to  confer  upon 
found  little  in  tbe  letter  wbicb  could  ber,  for  at  feast  several  nnontbs  after 
be  turned  against  Pbilip.  Its  tone  tbis  capture  of  Tbermopylse.  ^Escbinda 
must  bave  been  plausible  and  win>  cont.  limarcb.  p.  24,  c.  33.  OiXtn-irov 
ning.  Si  vvv  fikv  fitd  ttiv  ritv  koyutv  ev<f>ritJLiav 

A  letter  is  inserted  verbatim  in  tbis  iiraivu  •   iav  S'  avrbf  iv  roU  n-po;  tfjiSs 

oration,  professing  to  be  tbe  letter  of  epyoi^  yeVijToi,  olos  vvv  iariv  iv  raU 

Pbilip  to  tbe  Atbenians.    I  SLgree  witb  iirocrxeVecrti',  acr<^aAT}  koX  p4Biov  rov  koB' 

tbose  critics  wbo  doubt  or  aisbelieve  ai/rov  iroti^o-erai  iwaivov. 

tbe   genuineness   of  tbis  letter,  and  This  oration  was  delivered  apparently 

tberefore  I  do  not  cite  it.    If  Demos-  about   tbe  middle  of  Olymp.  108,  8, 

thends  bad  bad  before  bim  a  letter  so  some  montbs  after  tbe  conquest   of 

peremptory  and  insolent  in  its  tone,  be  Thermopylue  by  Pbilip. 
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had  constraiiied  him  against  his  will  to  act  on  their  policy,  hoth 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians  and  to  the  offence  of  Athena.^  And 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Olynthus,  which  must  soon  have  occurred,  diffused  a  lively  sads- 
&ction  at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to  countervail  the 
mortifying  public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 
Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  irresist- 
ible  force  of  Macedonians  and  Thebans,  Philip  restored 
phiktyonio  the  Delphian  temple  to  its  inhabitants  and  convoked 
con TOkSi**  anew  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  had  not  met 
Mew.  since  the  seizure  of  the  temple  by  Philomelus.    The 

seiS^M  Amphiktyons  reassembled  under  feelings  of  vindictive 
J5^^*  antipathy  i^nst  the  Phokians,  and  of  unqualified 
ThMT  are  devotion  to  Philip.  Their  first  vote  was  to  dispossess 
from  the  the  Phokians  of  their  place  in  the  assembly  as  one  of 
M?dPwSipi8  *^®  twelve  ancient  Amphiktyonic  races,  and  to  confer 
admitted  in  upon  Philip  the  place  and  two  votes  (each  of  the 
twelve  races  had  two  votes)  thus  left  vacant.  All  the 
rights  to  which  the  Phokians  laid  claim  over  the  Delphian  temple 
were  formally  cancelled.  All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two 
in  number,  were  dismantled  and  broken  up  into  villages.  Abse 
alone  was  spared,  being  preserved  by  its  ancient  and  oracular 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  hftd  taken 
no  part  in  the  spoliation  of  DelphL^  No  village  was  allowed  to 
contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  nor  to  be  nearer  to  another  than 
a  minimum  distance  of  one  furlong.  Under  such  restriction,  the 
Phokians  were  still  allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate  their  territory, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  frontier  transferred 
to  the  Thebans  ;•  but  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the  Delphian 
temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until  the  wealth  taken 
away  should  have  been  made  good.  The  horses  of  the  Phokians 
were  directed  to  be  sold  ;  their  arms  were  to  be  cast  down  the 
precipices  of  Parnassus  or  burnt  Such  Phokians  as  had  parti- 
cipated individually  in  the  spoliation  were  proclaimed  accursed, 
and  rendered  liable  to  arrest  wherever  they  were  found.* 

1  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62 ;  Philippic  contained  in  the  words  of  Demosthends 
ii  p.  69.  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  886)— ttJ*  twv  ^ukcwv  x"- 

2  Pausanias,  x.  8,  2.  pac  bir6<rriv  fiovKovrai :  compare  p.  380. 

3  This  transfer  to  the  Thebans  is        ^  Diod6r.  xvi  60;  Demosth.  Fals. 
not  mentioned  by  Dioddrus,  but  seems  Leg.  p.  886.     oXtav  n»v  rtix^^  «Eal  twv 
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By  the  same  Amphiklyonic  assembly,  farther,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians,  were  dispossessed 
of  their  franchise,  that  is,  of  their  right  to  concur  in  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  suffrage  of  the  Dorian  nation.  This  vote  probably 
emanated  from  the  political  antipathies  of  the  Argeians  and 
Messenians.^ 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons 
against  the  Phokians,  was  merciful  as  compared  with  Bnin  and 
some  of  the  propositions  made  in  the  assembly.  The  J^wof  ttie 
CEtasans  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  all  the  Phokians  Phokians. 
of  military  age  should  be  cast  down  the  precipice,  and  iSschin^ 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  the  assembly  to  hear 
their  defence,  and  thereby  preserved  their  Uves.^  But  though 
the  terms  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  thus  softened,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  execution  of  it  by  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and 
other  foreigners  quartered  on  the  country,  all  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Phol^ian  name,  and  giving  vent  to  their  antipathies  under 
the  mask  of  pious  indignation  against  sacrilege,  went  far  beyond 
the  literal  terms  in  active  cruelty.  That  the  Phokians  were 
stripped  and  slain,^  that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents, 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  &om  their 
temples,  that  Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the 
plunder  and  movable  property — aU  these  are  fects  naturally  to 
be  expected  as  incidental  to  the  violent  measure  of  breaking  up 
the  cities  and  scattering  the  inhabitants.  Of  those,  however,  who 
had  taken  known  part  in  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater 
number  went  into  exile  with  Phalsekus,  and  not  they  alone,  but 
even  aU  such  of  the  moderate  and  meritorious  citizens  as  could 
find  means  to  emigrate.^  Many  of  them  obtained  shelter  at 
Athens.  The  poorer  Phokians  remained  at  home  by  necessity. 
But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  that 

ir6ktiav  avaipt<rtK.  Demosthends  causes  liberi  parentibus,  non  coi\]ugeB  maritis, 

this  severe  sentence  of  the  Amphik-  non  aeorum  simulacra  templis   suis 

^nic   council   to  be  read    to    the  xelinquuntur.     Unum  tantum  mlseris 

Dikastery  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  861>.  solatium   fuit,  quod    cum    Philippus 

Unfortunatelyithasnotbeenpreserved.  portione  pnedao  sodos  fiaudasset  nihil 

1  Pausanias,  z.  8,  2.  remm  suamm  apud  inimicos  yiderunt.** 

2  Machin^Bt  "P^ia.  Leg.  p.  47,  c.  44.  Compare  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
8 Justin,     viii.     5.     "Vict!    igitur  866. 

necessitate,  pact&  salute  se  dediderunt.        *  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  47,  c.  44 ; 

Sed  pactio  ejus  fldei  fuit,  ci^us  antea  Demosth.  Fals.  Le£.  p.  S66 ;  Demosthen. 

f uerat  deprecati  belli  promisao.   Igitur  De  Face,  p.  61.     Zn  rovs  *tuc4mv  ^vyd- 

cseduntur  passim  rapinnturque  :  non  Sws  <niioiiMv,  Ac 
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even  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  Demosthenes  and  other 
Athenian  envoys  passed  through  the  country  in  their  way  to  the 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Delphi,  they  saw  nothing  but  evidenceB 
of  misery — old  men,  women,  and  little  children,  without  adults ; 
ruined  houses,  impoverished  villages,  half-cultivated  fields.^  Well 
might  Demosthen^  say  that  events  more  terrific  and  momentous 
had  never  occurred  in  the  Grecian  world,  either  in  his  own  time 
or  in  that  of  his  predecessors.^ 

It  was  hut  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  Olynthus, 
I  istibi  *^^  thirty-two  Chalkidic  Grecian  cities  besides, 
ascendency  had  spread  abroad  everywhere  the  terrors  and 
He^Bniuaed  niajesty  of  Philip's  name.  But  he  was  now  exalted  to 
A^**hik  *  ®^^  higher  pinnacle,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
tpna  pre-  Phokians,  the  capture  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight 
cetebfstor  ^^  ^  permanent  Macedonian  garrison,  occupying  from 
p  Su  henceforward  Niksea  and  other  places  commanding 

festival  of  the  pass.^  He  was  extolled  as  restorer  of  the  Amphik- 
^^^°*  tyonic  assembly,  and  as  avenging  champion  of  the 

Delphian  god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Phokians.  That  he  should 
have  acquired  possession  of  an  unassailable  pass,  dismissed  the 
formidable  force  of  Phakekus,  and  become  master  of  the  twenty- 
two  Phokian  cities,  aU  without  striking  a  blow,  was  accounted 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploits.  It  strengthened  more 
than  ever  the  prestige  of  his  constant  good  fortune.  Having 
been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the  Amphiktyons,  invested  with  the 
right  of  Amphiktyonic  suflPrage  previously  exercised  by  the 
Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  with  increased 
facilities  for  encroachment  and  predominance  in  Hellenic  affairs. 
Moreover,  in  the  month  of  August,  346  B.O.,  about  two  months 
after  the  surrender  of  Phokis  to  Philip,  the  season  recurring  for 
celebrating  the  great  Pythian  festival,  after  the  usual  interval  of 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  861.    Biofia  mav  be   reasonably  referred  to  the 

JeiFoy  Kal  ikttiv6v •  ore  yop  vvv  itro-  early  part    of    that    year,   and    tibe 

pevo/Actfaetc  AeA<^ov(e(  avdyicrii  jonmey     to     Delphi     was     perhaps 

V  opal'  ^fuu  irdv7a  ravra,  oiicia;  Kartir-  undertaken    for  the  spring  meetmg 


wasi  rcixn  V9ptjipriiitva,  x^fi<*»  <P^-  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council  of  that 
HJMv  rStv  iv  vS  i^t^i'sFt  yvvoto  6i  xal  year ;  between  two  and  three  years 
n-otSapia  hkiya  koX  mtttrfivrai  dvBfmvovs    after  the  destruction  of  the  Phokians 


ouerpov;,  ovo    av  tU  S-uvair    i<fnK4<r9eu,  by  Philip. 
T^  Aoyy  T«v  eicei  xaicuv  vvv   iv-         2 
TM  V.  8 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in  p.  1 

843—342  B.C.,  the  adverb  of  time  vvv  &c. 


r^  \6ytf  rStv  eicei  xaicuv  vvv   hv-         ^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361. 
TMv.  8  Demosth.  ad  Philipp.  Epistolam, 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in    p.  168.     Nucatoy  iiJiv  ^povpf  xarexM^ 
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four  years,  the  Amphiktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal 
honour  of  nominating  him  president  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Thebana  and  Thessalians^ — an  honorary 
pre-eminence  which  ranked  among  the  loftiest  aspirations  of 
ambitious  Grecian  despots,  and  which  Jason  of  PhersB  had 
prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself  twenty-four  years  before, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated.^  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at  the  unexpected 
prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Amphiktyons — affected 
even  to  disregard  the  assembly  as  irregular — and  re&ained  from 
despatching  their  sacred  legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  the 
Pythian  festival.^  The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not  the  less  pass ; 
without  the  concurrence,  indeed,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta, 
yet  with  the  hearty  support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
but  also  of  Argeians,  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  all  those  who 
counted  upon  Philip  as  a  probable  auxiliary  against  their 
dangerous  Spartan  neighbour.^  And  when  envoys  from  Philip 
and  from  the  Thessalians  arrived  at  Athens,  notifying  that  he 
had  been  invested  with  the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage,  and  inviting 
the  concurrence  of  Athens  in  his  reception,  prudential  considera- 
tions obliged  the  Athenians,  though  against  their  feelings,  to  pass 
a  vote  of  concurrence.  Even  Demosthen^  was  afraid  to  break 
the  recent  peace,  however  inglorious,  and  to  draw  upon  Athens  a 
general  Amphiktyonic  war,  headed  by  the  king  of  Macedon.' 

1  Diod6r.  xvi.  60.     nB4pai  Si  koX  nv  oonfusioii  of  these  two  festivals  one 

iyuva  rmv  HvBLmv  ^iktmrov  /Mrot  Botw-  vdth  the  other. 

TWF  KoX  6eTTaAuv, Sia  rl>  Ko p  I.V0 Covi  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼!. 

Iitrtvxn'^^'^  rote  «uiccv(ri  etc  rb  Btlov  ^  '  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg;  PP>  880—898. 

wapavofiCat.  ovrta  fieii/d  xal  axirkia  y\yoviLivtav  roiis 

The     reason      here     assigned      by  raA.<uirwpovc  n-aoxeiv  ^toieca?,  uore  /x^re 

Dioddms     why     the     Amphiktvons  rov9  ex  r^s  Bovm\v  Btupoin  /xi^tc  rov$ 

placed  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  0e(r/xo9tfra«  »«  rd  nv9ta  ir4ix\lfaty  dAX* 

festiyal  in  the  hands  of  Philip  cannot  diroornvoi    ti9«    varptw    BtiapCa^y  &c. 

be  understood.     It  may  be  true,  as  Demosth.  De Pace,  p.  60.    tov9  <rvv- 

matter  of  fact,  that  the  Corinthians  cXi|Xv96Ta(  rovrovc  Kai  ^d<r- 

had     allied     themselves    with     the  jcovra; 'Au^ijcrvoyas  etvai,  <&c. 

Phokians  during  the  Sacred  War—  *  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  61 ;  Philip> 

though  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  pic  ii.  pp.  68, 09. 

the  fact  except  this  passage.    But  the  6  Demosth.  De  Pace,   pp.   60—63 ; 

Corinthians     were     never     invested  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  875.    In  the 

with  any  authoritative  character  in  latter  passaee,  p.   876,  Demosthenes 

reference  to  the  Py tAtanfestivaL   They  accuses  .fiscnines  of  having  been  the 

were  the  recognised  presidents  of  the  only  orator  in  the  city  who  spoke  in 

lithmian  festival.    I  cannot  but  think  favour  of  the  proposition,  there  being 

that  Diod6ru8  has  been  misled  by  a  a  strong  feeling  in  the  assembly  and  in 
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Here  then  was  a  momentotiB  political  change  doubly  fatal  to 
Great  ^®  Hellenic  world  :  first,  in  the  new  position  of 

**ff^Sd  by  P^i^P  ^*^  ^  master  of  the  keys  of  Greece  and  as 
this  peace  recognized  Amphiktyonic  leader,  with  means  of 
^Uti^i  direct  access  and  influence  even  on  the  inmost  cities 
relaUons.  ^f  Peloponnesus ;  next,  in  the  lowered  banner  and 
uncoTered  frontier  of  Athens,  disgraced  by  the  betrayal  both  of 
her  Phokian  allies  and  of  the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and 
recompensed  only  in  so  far  as  she  regained  her  captiyes. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once  dis- 
How  honourable  and   ruinous,  yielding  to   Philip    that 

^^^Iq  important  pass,  the  common  rampart  of  Attica  and 
aubecribe  of  Southern  Greece,  which  he  could  never  have 
graceful  carried  in  war  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ?  Doubtless 
rStton^*^  the  explanation  of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  found, 
her  envoys,  partly,  in  the  general  state  of  the  Athenian  mind — 
repugnance  to  military  cost  and  effort,  sickness  and  shame  at 
their  past  war  with  Philip,  alarm  from  the  prodigious  success  of 
his  arms,  and  pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taken  at 
Olynthus.  But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful  as  they  were, 
would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  iBschin^  and  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  who  deceived  their  countrymen  with  a  tissue  of 
false  assurances  as  to  the  purposes  of  Philip,  and  delayed  their 
proceedings  on  the  second  embassy  in  such  manner  that  be  ¥ra8 
actually  at  Thermopylae  before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was 
known  at  Athens. 

Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
Demosthe-  witness,  there  appears  in  the  admissions  of  -ZEschines 
^Lw^te—  ^"^"^^^  sufficient  evidence  of  corruption.  His  reply 
proof  of  dis-  to  Demosthen^  though  successfully  meeting  some 
frau^m*°  collateral  aggravations,  seldom  touches,  and  never 
'*^*^**'  repels,  the  main  articles  of  impeachment  against 
his  own  himself.  The  dilatory  measures  of  the  second  embassy 
admiuioDa.    — ^Yiq  postponement  of  the  oath-taking  until  Philip 

the  people  against  it.    Demostbends  people,  veiy  easy  to   nnderstand,  I 

must  have  forgotten,  or  did  not  wish  conclude  that  the  decree  must  have 

to  remember,  nis  own  harangue,  De  passed ;  since,  if  it  had  been  rejected, 

Pace,   delivered  three  years  before,  consequences  must  have  arisen  which 

In  spite  of  the  repugnance  of  the  would  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
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was  witMn  three  days'  march  of  Thermopylse— the  keeping  back 
of  information  about  the  danger  of  that  pass,  until  the  Athenians 
were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating  on  the  conjuncture — all 
these  grave  charges  remain  without  denial  or  justification.  The 
refusal  to  depart  at  once  on  the  second  embassy,  and  to  go  straight 
to  Philip  in  Thrace  for  the  protection  of  Kersobleptes,  is  indeed 
explained,  but  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  case  rather  worse 
than  better.  And  the  gravest  matter  of  all — the  false  assurances 
given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's  purposes — are 
plainly  admitted  by  uEschin^.^ 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  ^schines  about 
Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears  to  me  the  only 
supposition  admissible.  There  is  nothing,  even  in  his  own 
account,  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  beguiled  into  such  flagrant 
misjudgment ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  honest  error  is  yet  further 
refuted  by  his  own  subsequent  conduct.  "If  (argues  Demos- 
thenes) -Sischines  had  been  sincerely  misled  by  Philip,  so  as  to 
pledge  his  own  veracity  and  character  to  the  truth  of  positive 
assurances  given  publicly  before  his  countrymen,  respecting 
Philip's  designs,  then  on  finding  that  the  result  belied  him,  and 
that  he  had  fatally  misled  those  whom  he  undertook  to  guide,  he 
would  be  smitten  with  compunction,  and  would  in  particular 
abominate  the  name  of  Philip  as  one  who  had  disgraced  him  and 
made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  of  treachery.  But  the  fact 
has  been  totally  otherwise  :  immediately  after  the  peace,  .^chin^ 
visited  Philip  to  share  his  triumph,  and  has  been  ever  since  his 
avowed  partisan  and  advocate."  ^  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to  prove — ^what 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  embassy  all  bear  out — ^that  ^schin^ 
was  the  hired  agent  of  Philip  for  deliberately  deceiving  his 
countrymen  with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as  reported  by  himself, 
the  language  of  .2Eschin8s  betokens  his  ready  surrender  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  his  recognition  of  Philip  as  a  master  ;  for  he  gives 
not  only  his  consent,  but  his  approbation,  to  the  entry  of  Philip 


1  JSschinds,  Eals.  Leg.  p.  48,  C.  87.    ms  Tax^frra  clow  Uvk&v  ^CXimrof  ira^ 
Tovro  ovK  airayy«iAat,  oAA*  two^ea^ai    ^X09  koX  r&$  fukv  iy  <tuKwtri  ir6X.m  tr  o- 


tie   I 
;.  80.    arg 

9—27 


Compare  p.  43,  c.  86,  p.  46,  c.  41,  p.  >  Demosth.  Eals.  Leg.  pp.  878,  874. 
62,  c.  64,  alsobp.  81—41;  also  tbe  I  translate  the  substaiice  of  the 
speech  against  Ktesiphon,  p.  66,  c.  80.   argument,  not  the  words. 
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within  Thennopylffi,^  only  exhorting  him,  when  he  comes  there, 
to  act  against  lliSbes  and  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  This, 
in  an  Athenian  enyoy,  argues  a  blindness  little  short  of  treason. 
The  irreparable  misfortune,  both  for  Athens  and  for  free  Greece 
generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  with  power 
sufficient  to  put  down  ThSbes  and  reconstitute  Boeotia — even  if  it 
could  have  been  made  sure  that  such  would  be  the  first  employ- 
ment of  his  power.  The  same  negotiator,  who  had  begun  his 
mission  by  the  preposterous  flourish  of  calling  upon  Philip  to  give 
up  Amphipolis,  ended  by  treacherously  handing  over  to  him  a 
new  conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired. 
ThermopylsB,  betrayed  once  before  by  EphialtSs  the  MaUan  to 
Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  the  Athenian  envoys 
to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet  more  formidable. 

The  ruinous  peace  of  346  B.a  was  thus  brought  upon  Athens 
This  difl-  ^^^  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her  own,  but  aho 
encetai  by  the  corruption  of  ^schin^  and  the  major  part  of 
tooDght  her  envoys.  Demosthenes  had  certainly  no  hand  in 
A^ensby  ^^^  result.  He  stood  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
ttie  conap-  majority  of  the  envoys  :  a  fact  manifest  as  well  from 
her  own  his  own  assurances  as  from  the  complaints  vented 
eDYoyu.  against  him,  as  a  colleague  insupportably  troublesome, 
by  ^schinls.  Demosthen^  affirms,  too,  that  after  fruitless 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to  make  known 
their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home  both  by  personal 
return  and  by  letter,  and  that  in  both  cases  his  attempts  were 
frustrated.    Whether  he  did  all  that  he  could  towards  this  object 

1  .ffischinds.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  48,  c.  86.  partiBans   of  Philip,   whose   soldiers 

In  rebutting  the  charge  a^inst  him  of  were  in  possession  of  their  country, 
having    betrayed    the    Phokians    to        The    reason    why  some    of    them 

Philip,  Machine  (Fals.  Leg.  pp.  46,  47)  appeared  in  his  favour  is  also  explained 

dweUis  upon  the  circumstance,   that  by  iBschinds  himself,  when  he  states 

none  of  the  Phokian  exiles  appeared  that  he  had  pleaded  for  them  before 

to  assist  in  the  accusation,  and  that  the  Amphilctyonic  assembly,  and  had 

some  three    or  four    Phokians    and  obtained  for  them  a  mitigation  of  that 

Boeotians  (whom  he  calls  by  name)  extreme   penalty  which   their    most 

were  ready  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  violent  enemies  urged  against  them, 

his  favour.  To  captives  at  the  mercy  of  their 

The  reason   why    none    of    them  opponents,  such  an  interference  might 

appeared  against  him  anpears  to  me  well  appear  deserving  of  gratitude ; 

sufficiently  explained  by  Demosthends.  onite  apart  from  the  question,  how  fkr 

The  Phokians  were  in  a  state  far  too  .ftlschinds  as  envoy,  by  his  previous 

prostrate  and  terror-stricken  to  incur  communications    to     the     Athenian 

new  enmities,  or  to  come  forward  as  people,  had  contributed  to  betray  Ther- 

accusers    of    one   of    the    Athenian  mopyto  and  the  Phokians  to  Philip. 
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cannot  be  determined  ;  but  we  find  no  proof  of  any  shortcoming. 
The  only  point  upon  which  Demosthen^  appears  open  to  censure 
is  on  his  omission  to  protest  emphatically  daring  the  debates  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians  were  first 
practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.  I  discover  no  other  fault 
established  on  probable  grounds  against  him,  amidst  the  multi- 
farious accusations,  chiefly  personal  and  foreign  to  the  main 
issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 

Respecting  PhilokratSs — the  actual  mover,  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  of  all  the  important  resolutions  tending  to 
bring  about  this  peace — ^we  learn,  that  being  impeached  ment  and 
by  Hyperid^  ^  not  long  afterwards,  he  retired  from  g^n^S*^" 
Athens  without  standing  trial,  and  was  condemned  in  j^^ 
his  absence.    Both  he  and  .Slschin^  (so  Demosthenes 
asserts)  had  received  from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Olynthus ;   and  Philokrat^s,  especially,  displayed  his 
newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with  impudent  ostentation.^ 
These  are  allegations  in  themselves  probable,  though  coming  from 
a  political  rival    The  peace,  having  disappointed  every  one's 
hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shame  and  regret,  of 
which  Philokrat^  bore  the  brunt  as  its  chief  author.     Both 
^schin^s  and  Demosthenes  sought  to  cast  upon  each  other  the 
imputation  of  confederacy  with  Philokratfis. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diod6rus  leads  him  to  describe,  with 
peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judgments  which  fell 
on  all  those  concerned  in  despoiling  the  Delphian  death  of  au 
temple.      Phalsekus,  with    his    mercenaries  out   of  JJ  tof^ 
Phokis,  retired  first  into  Peloponnesus  ;  from  thence  ^**^'*,®' 
seeking  to  cross  to  Tarentum,  he  was  forced  back  when  phian 
actually  on  shipboard  by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,   *®™p^®* 
and  passed  into  Krete.    Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Knossus  against  those  of  Lyktus.    Over  the  latter  he  gained  a 
victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him  by  the  unex- 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  IL&a.  p.  376.  This  for  ha?iiur  made  his  accusation  very 
.jipeachment  is  alludea  to  bv  Hyperi-  special.  Baying  set  forth  the  express 
d@s  himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of    words  of  the  decree  proposed   and 


impeachment  ia  alluded  to  bv  Hyperi-  special.    Baying  set  forth  the  express 

'"  himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  words  of  the  decree  proposed   and 

:enippus,  recently  diacoyered  in  an  carried   in  the   public   assembly  by 

ptian  papyrus,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Philobatds,  he  denounces  the  decree 


Churchill     Babington,     along    with   as  mischieyous  to  the  people,  and  the 
fragments   from  another   oration  of    proposer  as  haying  been  bnbed. 
Hyperidds  (Cambridge,   1858,   p.  18).        3^  Demosth.  Fats.  Leg.  pp.  875,  876, 


Hyperidds  takes  some  credit  to  himself    877,  886. 


hirt\f^U 
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pected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Arcbidamns.  That  prince, 
recently  the  auxiliary  of  Phalaekns  in  Phokis,  was  now  on  his 
way  across  the  sea  towards  Tarentum,  near  which  city  he  was 
slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalsekus,  repulsed  from  Lyktus, 
next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringing  up  engines  to 
batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  so 
violent  that  his  engines  "  were  burnt  by  the  divine  fire,"  ^  and  he 
himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  His  remaining  army  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where 
they  embraced  the  cause  of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the 
government  of  Elis,  but  were  vanquished,  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  either  sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death.^  Even  the 
wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned  themselves  with 
some  of  the  sacred  donatives  out  of  the  Delphian  temple,  were 
visited  with  the  like  extremity  of  suffering.  And  while  the  gods 
dealt  thus  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  they 
exhibited  favour  no  less  manifest  towards  their  champion  Philip, 
whom  they  exalted  more  and  more  towards  the  pinnacle  of 
honour  and  dominion.' 

iDioddr.   xvi.   68.     imh  tov   Btiov  vindicata  sit." 

irvpbs  Kart^kixOyi<rav,  ftc.  Some  of  these  mercenaries,  how- 

s  Diod6r.  xvi.  61,  62,  63.  ever,   who    had    been    employed   in 

SDioddr.   xvi.  64;   Justin,  viii.  2.  Phokis,    perished   in    SicilV    in    the 

"  Dignam  itaque  qui  a  Diis  proximos  service    oi    Timoleon— as    has    been 

habeatar,  per  qnem  Deorom  majestas  akeady  related. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  346  B.C.,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHiB. 
RONEIA  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

I  HAVE  described  in  my  last  chapter  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Sacred 
War,  and  the  re-estahlishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  portion  of 
assembly  by  Philip,  together  with  the  dishonourable  MjIUp  »?« 
peace  of  346  B.a,  whereby  Athens,  after  a  war  feeble  sion  of  the 
in  management  and  inglorious  in  result,  was  betrayed  8«»»<1'^"- 
by  the  treachery  of  her  own  envoys  into  the  abandonment  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae — a  new  sacrifice  not  required  by  her  actual 
position,  and  more  fetal  to  her  future  security  than  any  of  the 
previous  losses.  This  important  pass,  the  key  of  Greece,  had 
now  come  into  possession  of  Philip,  who  occupied  it,  together 
with  the  Phokian  territory,  by  a  permanent  garrison  of  his  own 
troops.^  The  Ajnphiktyonic  assembly  had  become  an  instrument 
for  his  exaltation.'  Both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  devoted 
to  his  interest,  rejoicing  in  the  ruin  of  their  common  enemies  the 
Phokians,  without  reflecting  on  the  more  formidable  power  now 
established  on  their  frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had 
been  positively  increased  by  regaining  Orchomenus  and  Kordneia, 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  the  new  position  of  Philip  brought 
upon  her,  as  well  as  upon  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  a  degra- 
dation and  extraneous  mastery  such  as  had  never  before  been 
endured.* 

This  new  position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  common  Grecian  defence,  was 
profoundly  felt  by  Demosthenes.  A  short  time  after  the  surrender 
of  Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  envoys  had 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  iU.  p.  119.  Bai,  KoXXivra  ir4irfMKrau,,  wpiti  ik  nuiiv 

3  Demoflth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.     wv\  6i   xal  i6iav,  alvx^vrot  Ac 
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arrived  at  Athens,  announcing  the  recent  determination  of  the 
SeDtimente  Amphiktyons  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  phice  in  that 
of  Demos-  assembly  from  whence  the  Phokifuis  had  been  just 
rJalam-  ^  expelled,  concurrence  of  Athens  in  this  vote  was 
^JJ^JI^  invited,  but  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  exasperated 
in  the  peace  at  the  recent  turn  of  events,  were  hardly  disposed 
aooe^S^e  to  acquiesce.  Here  we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the 
pSl^^ift  cautious  side,  and  strongly  advising  compliance.  He 
dU^ity  of  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  any  mea- 
^'  sure  calculated  to  break  the  existing  peace,  however 

deplorable  may  have  been  its  conditions,  and  of  giving  no  pre- 
tence to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  conjoint  war  against  Athens, 
to  be  executed  by  Philip.^  These  recommendations,  prudent 
under  the  circumstances,  prove  that  Demosthenes,  though  dis- 
satisfied with  the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  it  now  that  it  was 
made,  and  that  if  he  afterwards  came  to  renew  his  exhortations 
to  war,  this  was  owing  to  new  encroachments  and  more  menacing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences  besides  the  Demosthenic  speech  just 
Sentiments  ^^^  ^  attest  the  effect  of  Philip's  new  position  on 
^Sb^Vk  ^®  Grecian  mind.  Shortly  after  the  peace,  and  before 
to  Philip—  the  breaking  up  of  the  Phokian  towns  into  villages 
Son*o?^  had  been  fully  carried  into  detail,  Isokrates  published 
Hellenism,  hig  letter  addressed  to  Philip,  the  Oratio  ad  Philip- 
pum.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile 
the  four  great  cities  of  Greece  (Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Argos),  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united  force  as  well  as 
of  Greece  generally,  and  to  invade  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Persian  empire,  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  of  providing  new  homes  for  the  unsettled  wanderers  in 
Greece.  The  remarkable  point  here  is,  that  Isokrates  puts  the 
Hellenic  world  under  subordination  and  pupilage  to  Philip, 
renouncing  all  idea  of  it  as  a  self-sustaining  and  seK-regulating 
system.  He  extols  Philip's  exploits,  good  fortune,  and  power, 
above  all  historical  parallels,  treats  him  unequivocally  as  the 
chief  of  Greece,  and  only  exhorts  him  to  make  as  good  use  of  his 
power  as  his  ancestor  H^rakles  had  made  in  early  times.'    He 

1  Demosth.  De  Pace,  pp.  60,  61. 

3  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  ad  Hiilipp.  s.  128—185. 
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recommends  him,  by  impartial  and  conciliatory  beliaviour  to* 
wards  all,  to  acquire  for  Idmself  the  same  devoted  esteem  among 
the  Greeks  as  that  which  now  prevailed  among  his  own  Mace-* 
donian  oificers,  or  as  that  which  existed  among  the  Lacedsemo^ 
nians  towards  the  Spartan  kings.^  Great  and  melancholy  indeed 
is  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  old  age  of  Isokrates,  since 
he  published  the  Bm^;yrical  Oration  (380  B.G.,  thirty-four  years 
before),  wherein  he  invokes  a  imited  Pan-hellenic  expedition 
against  Asia,  under  the  joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic  chiefs 
by  land  and  sea,  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  wherein  he  indignantly 
denounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  intro- 
duced for  her  own  purposes  a  Persian  rescript  to  impose  laws  on 
the  Grecian  world.  The  prostration  of  Grecian  dignity,  serious 
as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  far  less  dis- 
graceful than  that  recommended  by  Isokrat^  towards  Philip, 
himself  indeed  personally  of  Hellenic  parentage,  but  a  Mace- 
donian or  barbarian  (as  Demosthenes^  terms  him)  by  power  and 
position.  As  ^schinls,  when  employed  in  embassy  from  Athens 
to  Philip,  thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying  to 
persuade  him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens  and 
put  down  Thebes,  so  Isokrates  relies  upon  his  skilful  pen  to 
dispose  the  new  chief  to  a  good  use  of  imperial  power,  to  make 
him  protector  of  Greece  and  conqueror  of  Asia.  If  copious  and 
elegant  flattery  could  work  such  a  miracle,  Isokrat^  might  hope 
for  success.  But  it  is  painful  to  note  the  increasing  subservience 
on  the  part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen  like  Isokratis  to  a 
foreign  potentate,  and  the  declining  sentiment  of  Hellenic  inde- 
pendence and  dignity,  conspicuous  after  the  peace  of  346  B.a  in 
reference  to  Philip. 

From  Isokrates  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes  we  thus  obtain 
evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimidating  effect  of  Podtion 
Philip's  name  in  Greece  after  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  peStanldng 

Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was  at  this  time  embarrassed  Ociw»— his 

moAsuroB 
by  unsubdued  revolt  among  his  subjects,  which  Iso-   against 

krat^s  urges  as  one  motive  for  Philip  to  attack  him.  pha^L*" 


Not  only  Egypt,  but  also  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  were  and  Egypt;, 

llsokrat.  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  91.  ffov«  irpbj  a-iSiaxtifUvoyi.      iart,  i*  ov 

orav  ovT»  dta^«  tovs  'EXAiyvaf,  w<nrep  ;(aXeirbv  tvx«'»'  tovtwv,  riv  iBtknvifi  «oi- 

6i>^9  Aeucedaifiioi'iovs  re  voht  rovf  iavrStv  vbi  avatn  ytvia€<u,  &C. 
/kuriX^af  cxovraf ,  rov$  o*  iraipovK  rovt         ^  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  118. 
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in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king.  One  expedition  (if  not  two) 
on  a  large  scale,  undertaken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
quering Egypt,  had  been  disgracefdllj  repulsed,  in  consequence 
of  the  ability  of  the  generals  (Diophantos  an  Athenian  and 
Lamius  a  Spiurtan)  who  commanded  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebos.^  About  the 
time  of  the  peace  of  346  aa  in  Qreece,  however,  Ochus  appears 
to  have  renewed  with  better  success  his  attack  on  Cyprus,  Phce- 
nicia,  and  Egypt  To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisitiim 
the  force  of  the  Karian  prince  Idrieus  (brother  and  successor  of 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not  only  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  master  of  the  Grecian  islands 
Chios,  Eds,  and  Rhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an  internal 
oligarchy  in  each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  and  through  hia 
soldiers.'  Idrieus  sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of  40  triremes  and  8000 
mercenary  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Phokion 
and  of  Evagoras,  an  exiled  member  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at 
Salanus  in  the  island.  After  a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself  which 
was  held  against  the  Persian  king  by  Protagoras,  probably  another 
member  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  after  extensive  operations 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  rich  island,  afifording  copious  plunder 
to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract  numerous  volunteers  from  the 
mainland,  all  Cyprus  was  again  brought  under  the  Persian 
authority.' 

The  Phcenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Cypriots,  and  in  concert  with  Nektanebus,  prince  of  Egypt, 
from  whom  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greek  merce- 
naries under  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  Of  the  three  great  Phoenician 
cities,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  each  a  separate  political  commu- 

ilsokratds,  Or.  ▼.  Philipp.  s.  118;  of  846  B.C.  after  the  peace. 
I>iod6r.  zv.  40,  44,  48.    Dioddnis  al-        Compare  Demos^.  De  Bhod.  Li- 
lades    three    several   times    to   this  bertat.  p.  121,  an  oration  four  years 
repulse  of  Ochus  from  Egypt.    Cp.  earlier. 
Demosth.  De  Bhod.  Libert  p.  198.  'Dioddr.   zri.  42—46.    In  the  In- 

Trogus    mentions    three    different  scription  No.  87  of  Boeckh's  Corpus 

expeditions  of  Ochus  against  Egypt  Inscriptt.,  we  find  a  decree  passed  by 

(Argument,  ad  Justin,  lib.  z.).  the  Athenians  recognizing  friendship 

sisokratds,  Or.  ▼.  Philipp.  s.  102.  and   hospitality    with   the   Sidonian 

*l8pt^a  ye  ihv  cviropwrarov  tmv  vvv  prince  Strato— from  whom  they  seem 

irepi  T^v  ^ireipov,  &c.  to  have  received  a  donation  of  ten 

Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  63.     inuU  ^k  talents.  The  note  of  date  in  this  decree 

iS»luv—KaiX  rbv  Kdpa  ras  v^aovt  Kara-  is  not  preserved ;  but  M.  Boeckh  c<ni- 

Xofi^aveiv,  Xiov  icat  Kuv  xai  'P65oF,  &C.  ceives  it  to  date  between  Olympiad 

An  oration  deUvered  in  the  latter  half  101—104. 
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nit^r,  but  administering  their  common  affairs  at  a  joint  town 
called  Tripolifi,  composed  of  three  separate  walled  dp-  Beconquert 
cuits,  a  furlong  apart  from  each  other,  Sidon  was  at  of  Phoenicia 
once  the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  j^dy^^""^ 
from  Persian  oppression.  Hence  the  Sidonian  popu-  gfjo^an 
lotion,  with  their  prince  TennSs,  stood  foremost  prince 
in  the  revolt  against  Ochus,  employing  their  great 
wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing  arms,  and  accumulating 
every  means  of  defence.  In  the  first  outbreak  they  expelled  the 
Persian  garrison,  seized  and  punished  some  of  the  principal 
officers,  and  destroyed  the  adjoining  palace  and  park  reserved 
for  the  satrap  or  king.  Having  further  defeated  the  neighbouring 
satraps  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
the  city  by  triple  ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes  and  quinqueremes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
Ochus  marched  with  an  immense  force  from  Babylon.  But  his 
means  of  corruption  served  him  better  than  his  arms.  The  Sido- 
nian prince  Tennis,  in  combination  with  Mentor,  entered  into 
private  bargain  with  him,  betrayed  to  him  first  one  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens,,  and  next  placed  the  Persian  army  in 
possession  of  the  city  walk.  Ochus,  having  slain  the  hundred 
citizens  surrendered  to  him,  together  with  five  hundred  more 
who  came  to  him  with  boughs  of  supplication,  intimated  his 
purpose  of  taking  signal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians  generally,  who 
took  the  desperate  resolution,  first  of  burning  their  fleet  that  no 
one  might  escape,  next  of  shutting  themselves  up  with  their 
families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house.  In  this 
deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished, 
and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege  of  searching 
the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Instead  of 
rewarding  the  traitor  Tennes,  Ochus  concluded  tiie  tragedy  by 
putting  him  to  death.^ 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus  marched  with  an 
immense  force  against  Egypt.  He  had  in  his  army  10,000  Greeks: 
6000  by  requisition  from  the  Qreek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  ;  3000 
by  request  from  Argos ;  and  1000  from  Thebes.^    To  Athens  and 

1  Diod6r.  xW.  42,  48,  46.    "  Ocdais        s  Diod6r.  ztL  47 ;  Isokiatds,  Or.  ziL 
optimatibuB    Sidona    cepit    Ochus"   Panathenaic.  a.  171. 
(Trogus,  Ajgum.  ad  Jnstin.  lib.  x.X 
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Sparta  he  had  sent  a  like  reqaeBt,.bat  had  leoeived  from  botii  a 
Baconquert  courteoiiB  refusal.  His  army,  Qreek  and  Asiatic, 
by^^^er-  *^®  largest  which  Persia  had  sent  forth  for  many 
sian  force  years,  was  distributed  into  three  divisions,  each  com- 
tOT  imd  manded  by  one  Qreek  and  one  Persian  general :  one 
^"C^^***  of  the  three  divisions  was  confided  to  Mentor  and 
the  eunuch  BagOas,  the  two  ablest  servants  of  the  Persian  king. 
The  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus,  having  been  long  aware  of  the 
impending  attack,  had  also  assembled  a  numerous  force  ;  not  less 
than  20,CX)0  mercenary  Qreeks,  with  a  far  larger  body  of 
Egyptians  and  Libyans.  He  had  also  taken  special  care  to  put 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  the  fortress  of  Pelusium  at 
its  mouth,  in  a  full  state  of  defence.  But  these  ample  means  of 
defence  were  rendered  imavailing,  partly  by  his  own  unskilful- 
ness  and  incompetence,  partly  by  the  ability  and  cunning  of 
Mentor  and  Bagdas.  Nektanebus  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Ethiopia  ;  all  Egypt  fell  with  little  resistance  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians ;  the  fortified  places  capitulated-— the  temples  were 
pillaged,  with  an  inmiense  booty  to  the  victors — and  even  the 
sacred  archives  of  the  temples  were  carried  off,  to  be  afterwards 
resold  to  the  priests  for  an  additional  sum  of  money.  The 
wealthy  territory  of  Egypt  again  became  a  Persian  province, 
under  the  satrap  Pherendat^  ;  while  Ochus  returned  to  Babylon, 
with  a  large  increase  both  of  dominion  and  of  reputation.  The 
Greek  mercenaries  were  dismissed  to  return  home  with  an  ample 
harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder.^  They  constituted  in  fact  the 
principal  element  of  force  on  both  sides ;  some  Greeks  enabled 
the  Persian  king  to  subdue  revolters,"  while  others  lent  their 
strength  to  the  revolters  against  him. 

By  this  reconquest  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  relieved 
himself  from  that  contempt  into  which  he  had  feJlen  through  the 
failure  of  his  former  expedition,'  and  even  exalted  the  Persian 

1  Dioddr.  xvi.  47—61.    Ley,  Fata  et  years  between  351— 848  B.&  (Dioddr. 

Conditio  MgypiX  sub  Regno  Persanun,  xvi.  40—52).     In  my  judgment  they 

pp.  25,  26.  were  not  executed  untu  after  the  con* 

sisokratte,  Or.  iv.  Philipp.  s.  149.  elusion  of  the  peace  between  Philip 

fcal  T0V9  a^tarafLtvovs  r^  apx^f  ti^s  ftnd  Athens,  in  March,  846  B.C. ;  they 

/Sao-tActav  avyKarturTot^6iJLt0ay  &c.  were  probably  brought  to  a  dose  in 

8  Isokrates,  Or.  it.  Philipp.  s.  117,  the  two  summers  of  346—845  ac    The 

121, 160.    Dioddrus  places  the  success-  I>i8cour8e  or  Letter  of  Isokratds  to 

ful    expeditions    of    Ochus    against  Philip  appears  better  evidence  on  this 

Phoenicia  and  Egypt  during  the  three  point  of  chronology  than  the  assertion 
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empire  in  force  and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as  high  as  it  had 

ever  occupied  before.    The  Bhodian  Mentpr  and  the  ^.c.  846 

Persian  Bagdas,  both  of  whom  had  distinguished  ***• 
themselves  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  became  from  Power  of 
this  time  among  his  most  effective  officers.    Bagdas  p^^^an^ 
accompanied  Ochus  into  the  interior  provinces,  retain-  Jjj^J^atic 
ing  his  full  confidence  ;  while  Mentor,  rewarded  with  ooast— he 
a  sum  of  100  talents  and   loaded  with  Egyptian  meUsof 
plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic  Atameus. 
seaboard.^     He  here  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  with  whom  he  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Persian 
king.    Though  the  whole  coast  was  understood  to  belong  to  the 
Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many  separate  strong  towns  and 
positions,  held  by  chiefs  who  had  their  own  military  force, 
neither  paying  tribute  nor  obeying  orders.    Among  these  chiefe, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  Hermeias,  who  resided  in  the 
stronghold  of  Atameus  (on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos),  but 
had  in  pay  many  troops  and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbouring 
places.    Though  partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in  child- 
hood,"  Hermeias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and  ability,  and 
had  conquered  for  himself  this  dominion.    But  what  has  contri- 
buted most  to  his  celebrity  is,  that  he  was  the  attached  friend 
and  admirer  of  Aristotle,  who  passed  three  years  with  him  at 
Atameus,  after  the  death  of  Plato  in  348 — 347  B.a,  and  who  has 
commemorated  his  merits  in  a  noble  ode.    By  treachery  and 
false  promises,  Mentor  seduced  Hermeias  into  an   interview, 
seized  his  person,  and  employed  his  signet-ring  to  send  counterfeit 
orders  whereby  he  became  master  of  Atarneus  and  all  the  re- 
ef    Dioddrus.      The     Diacourae     of    Aevciv  ovrc  crpaniytiv  a^ios  clvat  (s. 
laokrat^s  was  publiahed  ahortiy  after    118).    .    .    .    ovtw  <r^d^pa  iitfumuUvot 
the  peace  of   March,   846  B.a,  and    KcuKarawt^povriiLwost^'awainwvinov' 
addressed  to  a  prince  perfectly  well    del?  irwiroTc  rStv  /Sao-iAevaavrwv  (s.  100). 
informed  of  all  the  public  events  of  his        The  reconquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus, 
time.     One  of  the  nuUn  arguments    with  an  immense  army  and  a  laive 
need  by  Isokratds  to  induce  Philip  to    number  of  Greeks  engaged  on  both 
attack  the  Persian  empire  is  the  weak-    sides,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ness  of  Ochus  in  consequence  of  Egypt    impressive  events  of  the  age.   Diod6rus 
and  Phoenicia  being   still  in  revolt   may  perhaps  have  confounded  the  date 
and  unsubdued,  and  the  contempt  into    of  the  Jlnt  expedition,  wherein  Ochus 
which  Ochus  had  fallen  from  having    failed,  with  that  of  the  second,  wherein 
tried  to  reconquer  Egypt  and  having   he  succeeded, 
been  ignominiously  repulsed— ain7A9<i/        i  Dioddr.  xvi.  60—62. 
iK0i9tv  (Ochus)  ov  hj6vov  i|m}0cts  oAXa        3  Strabo,    xiv.   p.^  610.      Suidas   v. 
KoX  iearaycAao^el«,  leai  do^av  ovrc  /3a<ri-    Aristotelis— tf At/Stas  cie  irat66f. 
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lip and  the 
AtheniaDi. 
continued 
without 
fonnal  re- 
nunciation 
from  840— 
340  &a 


niAiTiiT^g  places  held  by  Hermeiaa  Thua,  by  successful  perfidy, 
Mentor  reduced  the  meet  y^rous  of  the  independent  chiefs  on 
the  Asiatic  coast ;  after  which,  by  successive  conquests  of  the 
same  kind,  he  at  length  brought  the  whole  coast  effectively  under 
Persian  dominion.^ 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  lasted  without 
Peace  be-  "^7  formal  renunciation  on  either  side  for  more  than 
six  years  ;  from  March,  346  B.a,  to  beyond  midsum- 
mer, 340  B.O.  But  though  never  formally  renounced 
during  that  interval,  it  became  gradually  more  and 
more  violated  in  practice  by  both  partie&  To  furnish 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  events  of  these  few  years 
is  beyond  our  power.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  a  few  orations  of  DemosthenSs,'  which,  while  conveying  a 
lively  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  touch,  by  way  of  allusion 
and  as  materials  for  reasoning,  upon  some  few  iiEtcts,  yet  hardly 
enabling  us  to  string  together  those  iiEtcts  into  an  historical  series. 

1  Diod6rus  places  the  appointment  which  he  had  taken  in  the  conquest  of 
of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic   Egypt. 

coast,  and  his  seizure  of  Hermeias,  in  ^lie  seizure  of  Henneias  by  Mentor 
Olymp.  107.  4  (849—848  B.C.),  im-  must  probably  have  taken  place  about 
mediately  after  the  successful  invasion  848  b.c.  The  stay  of  Aristotle  with 
<^  Egypt.  Henneias  will  probably  have  occupied 

But  this  date  cannot  be  correct,  the  l^ree  years  oetween  847  and  844  B.C 
dnce  Aristotle  visited  Henneias  at  RMpecting  the  chronolonr  of  these 
Atameus  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  events,  Mr.  Clinton  follows  Dioddrus : 
passed  three  years  with  him— fhmi  the  BShnecke  dissents  from  him— rightly, 
archonship  of  Theophilus  (848—847  B.C.  in  my  judgment  (Forschungen,  pp.  400 
Olymp.  106,  1),  in  which  year  Plato  —784.  note).  BShnecke  seems  to  think 
died,  to  the  archonship  of  Eubulus  that  the  person  mentioned  in  Demosth. 
(846—844  B.C.  Olymp.  108,  4)  (Vita  Philipp.  iv.  (pp.  189,  140)  as  having 
Arlstotelis  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  E]4st.  ad  been  seised  and  carried  up  prisoner  to 
Ammseum,  c.  6:  Scriptt.  Biographici,  the  king  of  Persia,  accused  of  plotting 
p.  887,  ed.  Westermann):  Diogen.  with  Philip  measures  of  hostility 
LaSrt.  V.  7.  against  the  latter,  is  Hermeias.    TUs 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  the 
the  remark  made  in  my  former  note,  authority  of  the  commentator  TTlpian 
that  Dioddrus  has  placed  the  conquest  seems  hardly  suflSdent  to  warrant  us 
of  Egypt  by  Ochus  three  or  four  years  in  positively  asserting  the  identity, 
too  early;  since  the  appointment  of  It  is  remarkable  that  IModOms 
Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic  makes  no  mention  of  the  peace  of  846 
coast  follows  naturally  and  im-  B.C.,  between  Philip  and  the 
mediately  after  the  distinguished  part   Athenians. 

Delivered  in 

2  Demosthenes,  Philippic  iL b.  c.  344—848 

De  Halonneso,  not  genuine B.C.  843—842 

•^— De  Falsft  Legatione ib. 

^schinds,  De  Falsa  Legatione B.C.  843— 842 

Demosthenes  De  Chersoneso B.C.  842—341 

Philipp.  iii ft. 

Philipp.  iv B.C.341— 840 

ad  Philip.  Epist B.C.  840-839 
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A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  tendencies  of  this  period  is  all  that 
we  can  venture  upon. 

Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  of  the  age.  The  movement 
everywhere,  in  or  near  Greece,  began  with  him,  and  Movements 
with  those  parties  in  the  various  cities  who  acted  on  ^^  Qf 
his  instigation  and  looked  up  to  him  for  support  Fhlup 
We  hear  of  his  direct  intervention,  or  of  the  effects  of  thpSSiout 
his  exciting  suggestions,  everywhere :  in  Peloponn&us,  <5^^ee(». 
at  Ambrakia  and  Leukas,  in  Euboea  and  in  Thrace.  The 
inhabitants  of  Megalopolis,  Mess^n^  and  Argos  were  soliciting  his 
presence  in  Peloponnesus,  and  his  active  co-operation  against 
Sparta.  Philip  intimated  a  purpose  of  going  there  himself,  and 
sent  in  the  meantime  soldiers  and  money,  with  a  formal 
injunction  to  Sparta  that  she  must  renounce  all  pretension  to 
Mess^n6.i  He  established  a  footing  in  Elis,^  by  furnishing 
troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction,  and  enabling  them  to  become 
masters  of  the  government,  after  a  violent  revolution.  Connected 
probably  with  this  intervention  in  Elis  was  his  capture  of  the 
three  Eleian  colonies,  Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Epirotic  Eassopia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  He 
made  over  these  three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians' — de- 
posing the  reigning  prince  Arrhybas.  He  further  attacked  the 
two  principal  Grecian  cities  in  that  region,  Ambrakia  and  Leukas ; 
but  here  he  appears  to  have  failed.*  Detachments  of  his  troops 
showed  themselves  near  Megara  and  Eretria,  to  the  aid  of  philip- 
pizing  parties  in  these  cities  and  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Philip  established  more  firmly  his  dominion  over  Thessaly, 
distributing  the  country  into  four  divisions,  and  planting  a 
garrison  in  PhersB,  the  city  most  disaffected  to  him.**    We  aho 

1  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  61 ;  Pbilip-  against  Ambrakia  and   Leokas  are 

piciL  p.  69.  not  noticed  in  the  second  Philippic, 

3  Demosth.    Eals.     Leg.    p.     424 :  but  only  in  orations  of  later  date,  we 

Pausan.  iv.  28.  S.  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did 

8  Jnstin,  vili.  6.     Dioddros  states  not  take  place  till  after  Olymp.  109, 

that  Alexander  did  not  become  prince  1  =  B.c.  S44— 348.     But  this  is  not  a 

until  after  the  death  of  Arrhybas  (xvi.  very  certain  inference. 
72).  o  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  868,  424, 

i  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  486 ;  Philipp.  iiL  pp.  117, 118,  iv.  p.  133 ; 

p.  84 ;  Demosth.  Eals.  Leg.  pp.  424— 436 ;  De  GoronA,  p.  324;  Pseudo-Demosth. 

Philippic  iii.  pp.  117—120;  Philippic  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 
iv.  p.  183.  Ck>mpare  Haipokratidn,  v.  AexoSap- 

As    these    enterprises    of    Philip  x^<^ 
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read  tlutt  he  again  overran  and  subdued  the  lUyrian,  Dardanian, 
and  Pseonian  tribes  on  his  northern  and  western  boundary, 
capturing  many  of  their  towns,  and  bringing  back  much  spoil, 
and  that  he  defeated  the  Thracian  prince  Kersoblept^  to  the 
great  satisilEtction  of  the  Greek  cities  on  and  near  the  Hellespont^ 
He  is  said  further  to  have  redistributed  the  population  of 
Macedonia,  transferring  inhabitants  from  one  town  to  another 
according  as  he  desired  to  favour  or  discourage  residence,  to  the 
great  misery  and  suffering  of  the  families  so  removed.' 

Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip,  felt  everywhere 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian 
the  Grecian  sea  and  the  Corinthian  Gvlt  Every  year  his  power 
GredanlSty  increased;  while  the  cities  of  the  Grecian  world 
xeooGgized  remained  passive,  uncombined,  and  without  recog- 
^  *  nizing  any  one  of  their  own  number  as  leader.  The 
philippizing  factions  were  everywhere  rising  in  arms  or  conspiring 
to  seize  the  governments  for  their  own  account  under  Philip's 
auspices ;  while  those  who  clung  to  free  and  popular  Hellenism 
were  discouraged  and  thrown  on  the  defensive.' 

It  was  Philip's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any  breach  of  peace 
Yiffilance  with  Athens,  the  only  power  under  whom  Grecian 
a^dpraejred  combination  against  him  was  practicable.  But  a 
of  Demos-  politician  like  Demosthenes  foresaw  clearly  enough 
^Q^Jt  ^^^  coming  absorption  of  the  Grecian  world,  Athens 

^*^P'  included,  into  the  dominion  of  Macedonia,   unless 

some  means  could  be  found  of  reviving  among  its  members  a 
spirit  of  vigorous  and  united  defence.  In  or  before  the  year  344 
B.C.,  we  find  this  orator  again  coming  forward  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  persuading  his  countrymen  to  send  a  mission  into 
Peloponnesus,  and  going  himself  among  the  envoys.^  He  addressed 
both  to  the  Messenians  and  Argeians  emphatic  remonstrances  on 
their  devotion  to  Philip,  reminding  them  that  from  excessive  fear 
and  antipathy  towards  Sparta  they  were  betraying  to  him  their 

1  Dioddr.  xTi.  69,  71.  similis  excidio  erat,"  &c.     Ck>mpaie 

3  Justin,  viii.  6,  0.     "  Beversns  in  livy.  xl.  8,  where  similar  proceecUngB 

refipmm,  ut  pecpra  pastores  nunc  in  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius  (b.c.  182X 

hybemos,  nunc  in  sestivos  saltus  traji-  are  described. 

cfunt— sic  ille  populos  et  urbes,  ut  illi 

vel  replenda  Tel  derelinquenda  qusequsB 

looa  videhantur,  ad  libidinem  suam  182. 

transfert.    Miseranda  ubique  fades  et       <  Demosihen.  De  Coronft,  p.  252. 


8  See    a   striking   passage   in   the 
fourtii  Philippic  of  Demosthends,  p. 
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own  freedom,  as  well  as  tlutt  of  all  their  Hellenic  brethren.^ 
Though  heard  with  approbation,  he  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
having  worked  any  practical  change  in  their  views.^  But  it 
appears  that  envoys  reached  Athens  (in  344 — 343  b.c.)  to  whom 
some  answer  was  required,  and  it  is  in  suggesting  that  answer 
that  Demosthenis  delivers  his  second  Philippic.  He  denounces 
Philip  anew,  as  an  aggressor  stretching  his  power  on  every  side, 
violating  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  preparing  ruin  for  the 
Grecian  world.'  Without  advising  inmiediate  war,  he  caUs  on 
the  Athenians  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  oiganize  defensive 
alliance  among  the  Greeks  generally. 

The  activity  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  was  shown  in  nothing 
but  words,  to  set  off  against  the  vigorous  deeds  of  Miadonof 
Philip.    But  they  were  words  of  Demosthenes,  the  2[^^^y 
force  of  which  was  felt  by  Philip's  partisans  in  Greece,  Philip— 
and  occasioned  such  annoyance  to  Philip  himself  that  ^nto 
he  sent  to  Athens  more  than  once  envoys  and  letters  fhJ^^Smt^ 
of  remonstrance.    His  envoy,  an  eloquent  Byzantine  peace- 
named  Python,^  addressed  the  Athenian  assembly  dlsciu^ns 
with  much  success,  complaining  of  the  calumnies  of  nponthem. 
the  orators  against  Philip-^asserting  emphatically  that  Philip 
was  animated  with  the  best  sentiments  towards  Athens,  and 
desired  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  service  to  her — 
and  offering  to  review  and  amend  the  terms  of  the  late  peace. 
Such  general  assurances  of  friendship,  given  with  eloquence  and 
emphasis,  produced  considerable  effect  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
^a  they  had  done  from  the  mouth  of  .^chinSs  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  peace.    The  proposal  of  Python  was  taken  up  by 
the  Athenians,  and  two  amendments  were  proposed : — 1.  Instead 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  iL  pp.  71,  72.  they  came  out  of  Peloponndsus. 
Demosthends  himself  reports  to  the        Icamiot  bring  myself  to  believe,  on 

Athenian  assembly  (in  844—343  B.&)  the  authority  of  Libanius.  that  there 

what  he  had  said  to  the  Messenians  were  any  envoys  present  nom  Philip. 

4Uid  Argeians.  The  tenor  of  toe  discourse  appears  to 

.Demosth. Phmpp.it  p.  T2.  '»^'S2Sd<Xn'X^gS"H.lonneso. 

s  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  pp.  66—72.  pp.    81,    82.     WiniewsU    (Comment. 

Who    these    envoys    were,   or    from  Histor.  in  Demosth.  DeCk>ronA,  p.  140) 

whence  they  came,  does  not  appear  thinks  that  the  embassy  of  Python  to 

from  the  oration.     Libanius  in  his  Athens  is  the  very  embassy  to  which 

argument  says  that  thev  had  come  the  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes 

jointly  from  Philip,  from  the  Aigeians,  provides    or  IntrMluoes  a  reply.     I 

.and  from  the  Messenians.    Dionysius  agree  with  Bdhnecke  in  regarding  this 

HaL  (ad  Amnusum,  p.  787)  states  that  supposition  as  improbable. 
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of  the  existing  words  of  the  peace — ^  That  each  party  should  have 
what  they  actually  had  "—it  was  moved  to  substitute  this  phrase 
**  That  each  party  should  have  their  own  ".^  2.  That  not  merely 
the  allies  of  Athens  and  of  Philip,  but  ako  all  the  other  Greeks,  . 
should  be  included  in  the  peace ;  That  all  of  them  should  remain 
free  and  autonomous ;  That  if  any  of  them  were  attacked,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  on  both  sides  would  lend  them  armed 
assistance  forthwith.  3.  That  Philip  should  be  required  to  make 
restitution  of  those  places  (Doriskus,  Serreium,  &cX  which  he  had 
captured  from  Eersobleptis  after  the  day  when  peace  was  sworn 
at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  a  citizen 
named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippizing  politician, 
supporting  the  same  views  as  Demosthenes.  Python,  with  the 
other  envoys  of  Philip,  present  in  the  assembly,  either  accepted 
these  amendments,  or  at  least  did  not  protest  against  them.  He 
partook  of  the  public  hospitality  of  the  city  as  upon  an  under- 
standing mutually  settled.'  Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians 
was  sent  to  Macedonia  to  procure  the  ratification  of  Philip ;  who 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  second  amendment,  offered  arbitration 
respecting  the  third,  but  refused  to  ratify  the  first — disavowing 
both  the  general  proposition  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of 
his  envoys  at  Athens.*  Moreover  he  displayed  great  harshness 
in  the  reception  of  Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues;  banishing 
fipom  Macedonia  the  Athenian  poet  XenokleidSs,  for  having 
shown  hospitality  towards  them.*  The  original  treaty  therefore 
remained  unaltered. 


vri^f  riv  too  a  ay  vfjias,    .     .     .     rovro  oc  ro  tirayopviaiia 

o i  IT aja  tKtC'  fthe second amendmeiit) 6iJMkoyi»v iv rn 

TavopO»<ra<r-  iniarokfj,  «»(  oxoi^rc,  SCk<u6v  t*  clvat  xoi 

9o»o'a/yic0a,    h  64xt<r9<Ut  6x, 


1  Psendo-DemoBth.  Be  HalonneBO,  iiiiSi  ro^«  irp<^/3ei«  ravr  ctpi^fc^voi  irpbt 

p.  81.       vepl  8i  n99  tipn^vriSt  ^v  tSoaav  vfua^*    .     .     .     rovro  ii  rb  eiray6p$iaiia 

tlfiitv  01   irptf<r/3ci(  oi   nap    '       '  '^^              "*             '         "' 
vov  irc/x09tfvrc9  iva 

B  atf    on     eiri|i^wp9o                     ,     _  „ 

vapa  irao'iv  avtfpwirois  6/M>Ao7C(rat  ii-  «  HegesippuB  was  mnch  denounced 

leoiov  elvai.   cxarepovf  cx'^*'  t a  bv  the  phiiuDpizing  orators  at  Athens 

e avrM I',  a/ui^io-^irrei  (Philip) /x))  Sc^M-  (Demosth.  Fals.   Leg.   p.  864X      His 

mVoi,  /xnde  rovs  irp(fo-/3cis  ravT  cipi|K^ai  embassy  to  Philip  hsis  been  treated  by 

irpbf  viLos,  <&c.  some  authors  as  enforcing  a  "grossly 

Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396.  sophistical  construction  of  an  article 

3  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  in  the  peace,"  which  Philip  justly 

p.  81.    See  Ulpian  ad  Demosth.  Fals.  resented.     But  in  my  judgment  it 

Leg.  p.  364.  was  no  construction  of  the  original 

» Fseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  treaty,  nor  was  there  any  sopmsfcqr 

pp.  81,  84,  85.    a/jAia-pifrei  fi^  3c3MfeeVat  on  the  part  of  Athens.     It  was  an 

(Philip  contends  that  he  never  tendered  amended   clause,  presented    by   the 

the  terms  of  peace  for  amendment)  Athenians  in  place  of  tiie  ni4giwQi 
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Hegesippos  and  his  colleagues  bad  gone  to  Macedonia,  not 
simply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance  the  two  3  ^^  ^43, 
amendments  just  indicated,  but  also  to  demand  firom 
him  the  restoration  of  the  little  island  of  Halonnesus  about 
(neai-  Skiathos),  which  he  had  taken  since  the  peace.  Halonnesus. 
Philip  denied  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  or  that 
they  had  any  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  affirming  that  he 
had  taken  it,  not  from  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named  Sostratus, 
who  was  endangering  the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  sea, 
and  that  it  now  belonged  to  him.     If  the  Athenians  disputed' 
this,  he  offered  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration ;  to  restore 
the  island  to  Athens,  should  the  arbitrators  decide  against  him — 
or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should  they  decide  in  his  favour-^ 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and  the  other 

envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is  probable  that  the  tj^^  j^^^ 

diplomatic  argument  between  them,  about  Halonnesus  pians  refuse 

ti  t  n  1  1       •  -I     to  accept 

as  well  as  about  other  matters,  was  conducted  with   cession  of 

angry  feeling  on  both  sides.    Hence  an  island,  in  itself  S^^ft^oil? 
small  and  insignificant,  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  ®^*J|?^°f 
altercation  for  two  or  three  years.    When  Hegesippus  of  it  as 
and  Demosthen^  maintained  that  Philip  had  wronged  ^^^^  '**'^*- 
the  Athenians  about  Halonnesus,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
received  from  him  in  restitution  of  rightful  Athenian  ownership, 
not  as  a  gift  proprio  r$iotu,  ^SschinSs  and  others  treated  the 
question  with  derision,  as  a  controversy  about  syllables.^    "  Philip 
(they  said)  offers  to  give  us  Halonnesus.    Let  us  take  it  and  set 
the  question  at  rest.    What  need  to  care  whether  he  gioes  it  to  us 
or  gives  it  hack  to  us  ? "    The  comic  writers  made  various  jests  on 
the  same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  silly 
subtlety.    But  though  party-orators  and  wits  might  here  find  a 
point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to  place,  it  is  certain  that  well- 
conducted  diplomacy,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  has  been  always 

They  never  affinned  that  the  amended  <Aryc  hk  koX  irpb«  itiuus  roiovrov?  Advovd 

clause  meant  the  same  thing  as  the  ore    n-pbv    avrhv  ivpea-peia-a- 

clause  prior  to  amendment.     On  the  fttVf  w$  \jiarat  a<f>€\6fjLtvoi  ravrriv  ttiv 

contrary,  they  imply  that  the  meaning  v^a-ov  kt^o-cuto,  jcai  irpocr^iceiv  wr^v 

is  not  the  same,  and  it  is  on  that  eavrov  tlvai, 

ground  that  they  submit  the  amended  Philip's  letter  agrees  as  to  the  main 

form  of  words.  facts. 

I    1  Compare   Pseudo-Demosthen.  De  s^^ischinds  adversus  Ktesiphonta, 

Halonneso,  p.   77,  and  the  Epistola  p.  66,  c.  80.     irepi  ovKkap&v  iia^cp6- 

Philippi,   p.   162.     The  former  says,  /xevov,  &c 

9—28 
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careful  to  note  the  diBtinction  as  important.  The  question  here 
bad  no  reference  to  capture  during  war,  but  during  peace.  No 
modern  diplomatist  will  accept  restitution  of  wbat  has  been  un- 
lawfully tc^en,  if  be  is  called  upon  to  re^cognize  it  as  gratuitous 
cession  from  the  captor.  The  plea  of  Philip — ^that  be  bad  taken 
the  island,  not  from  Athens,  but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus — ^was 
not  a  valid  excuse,  assuming  that  the  island  really  belonged  to 
Athens.  If  Sostratus  had  committed  piratical  damage,  Philip 
ought  to  have  applied  to  Athens  for  redress,  which  he  evidently 
did  not  do.  It  was  only  in  case  of  redress  being  refused  that  he 
could  be  entitled  to  right  himself  by  force  ;  and  even  then,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  taking  of  the  island  could  give  him 
any  right  to  it  against  Athens.  The  Athenians  refused  his 
proposition  of  arbitration  ;  partly  because  they  were  satisfied  of 
their  own  right  to  the  island — partly  because  they  were  jealous 
of  admitting  Philip  to  any  recognized  right  of  interference  with 
their  insular  ascendency.^ 
Halonnesus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip,  forming  one 
among  many  topics  of  angry  communication  by  letters 
taken  and  and  by  envoys  between  him  and  Athens,  until  at 
rep^^T  length  (seemii^ly  about  341  B.C.)  the  inhabitants  of 
between  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pepar^thus  retook  it  and 
the  Athe.       carried  off  his  garrison.     Upon  this  proceeding  Philip 


addressed  several  remonstrances,  both  to  the  Pepare- 
thians  and  to  the  Athenians.  Obtaining  no  redress,  he  attacked 
PeparSthus,  and  took  severe  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants.  The 
Athenians  then  ordered  their  admiral  to  make  reprisals  upon  him, 
so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet  actually  declared,  was  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  renewal.^ 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found  herself 
beset  by  Philip  and  the  philippizing  factions.  Even  her  own 
frontier  on  the  side  towards  Boeotia  now  required  constant  watch- 
ing, since  the  Thebans  had  been  relieved  from  their  Phokian  ene- 
mies; so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  garrisons  of  hoplites  atDrymus 

1  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  one  of  these  epistolary  communications 

pp.  78,  80.  of  Philip,  brought  by  some  envoys  who 

SBpistoIa   Philippi   ap.    Demosth.  had  also  addressed  the  people  viva 

p.    162.     The    oration    of    Pseudo-  voce.    The  letter  of  Philip  adverted  to 

Demosthenes    De    Halonneso    is    a  several  other  topics  besides,  but  that 

discourse  addressed  to  the  people  on  of  Halonnesus  came  first. 
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and  Panaktum.^    In  Megara  an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus 
had  laid  plans  for  seizing  the  city  through  the  aid  of  a  .-  . 

body  of  Philip's  troops,  which  could  easily  be  sent  ofthephi- 
from  the  Macedonian  army  now  occupying  Phokis,  ^SuJ^ 
by  sea  to  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  on  the  Krisssean  ^  Megara 
Gulf.  Apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  the  Megarian  —at 
government  solicited  aid  from  Athens.  Phokion,  ^®**^ 
conducting  the  Athenian  hoplites  to  Megara  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  assured  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
established the  Long  Walls  to  Nissea,  so  as  to  render  it  always 
accessible  to  Athenians  by  sea.^  In  Eubcea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and 
Eretria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  philippizing  leaders,  and  became 
hostile  to  Athens.  In  Oreus,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were 
persuaded  to  second  the  views  of  Philip's  chief  adherent  Philis- 
tid&,  who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence  the  remonstrances,  and 
imprison  the  person,  of  the  opposing  leader  Euphrseus,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Philistides  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  procured  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian 
troops,  by  means  of  whom  he  assured  to  himseK  the  rule  of  the 
city  as  Philip's  instrument ;  while  Euphraeus,  agonized  with  grief 
and  alarm,  slew  himself  in  prison.  At  Eretria,  Kleitarchus  with 
others  carried  on  the  like  conspiracy.  Having  expelled  their 
principal  opponents,  and  refused  admission  to  Athenian  envoys, 
they  procured  1000  Macedonian  troops  under  Hipponikus  ;  they 
thus  mastered  Eretria  itself,  and  destroyed  the  fortified  seaport 
called  Porthmus,  in  order  to  break  the  easy  communication  with 
Athens.  Oreus  and  Eretria  are  represented  by  Demosthenes  as 
suffering  miserable  oppression  under  these  two  despots,  PhiHsti- 
d&  and  Kleitarchus.^  On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief  city 
in  Euboea,  appears  to  have  been  still  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens 

iDemosth.  Eals.   Leg.   p.  446.      I  c.  16. 
take  these  words  to  denote,  not  any        8  The  general  state  of  things,  as 

one    particular   outmarch    to    these  here  ffiven,    at  Oreus  and    Eretria, 

places,  but  a  stajiding  guard  kept  there  existed  at  the  time  when  Demosthente 

since  the  exposure  m  the  northern  delivered  his  two  orations— the  third 

frontier  of  Attica  after  the  peace.    For  Philippic    and  the    oration    on  the 

the  great  importance  of  Panaktum,  as  Chersonese ;  in  the  late  spring  and 

a  frontier  position  between  Athens  summer  of  841  B.C.— De  Ghersoneso, 

and  Thebes,  see  Thucydidds,  v.  86,  36,  pp.  98,  99,  104 ;  Philippic  iu.  pp.  112, 

39.  116, 126, 126. 

3  Demosth.  FaJs.  Leg.  pp.  868,  486,         .    .     .    dovAevovo-i  ye  tiMmyovfuvoL 

446,   448;  Philippic  iv.   p.   183;    De  xal  <rrpefi\ov/Aei'0(  (the  people  of  Eretria 

Ck>ron&,  p.   324 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  under  Kleitarchus,  p.  128). 
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rather  than  to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influence  of  a 
leading  citizen  named  Eallias. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupied  with 
ao.  84i—  operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  at  least  eleven 
^^  months,  and  probably  more,^  leaving  the  management 

Philip  In  of  affairs  in  Euboea  to  his  commanders  in  Phokis  and 
^^{^  Thessaly.  He  was  now  seemingly  preparii^  his 
i^ut  the  schemes  for  mastering  the  important  outlets  from  the 
and  Hei-  Euxine  into  the  ^gean — the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont 
Diopdthis  —and  the  Greek  cities  on  those  coasts.  Upon  these 
Jon»^"»d»  straits  depended  the  main  supply  of  imported  com 
in  the  for  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  the  Grecian  world  ;  and 

Ph^J"**"*'  hence  the  great  value  of  the  Athenian  possession  of 
JStttEf*     the  Chersonese. 

Kardianfl  Bespecting   this   peninsula,  angry  disputes    now 

^J^!^,  arose.  To  protect  her  settlers  there  established, 
?^f^  Athens  had  sent  Diopeith^  with  a  body  of  mercenaries 

and  com-  unprovided  with  pay,  however,  and  left  to  levy  con- 
Lgingt  tributions  where  they  could  ;  while  Philip  had  taken 

Kopeithds.  under  his  protection  and  garrisoned  Eardia — a  city 
situated  within  the  peninsula  near  its  isthmus,  but  ill-disposed  to 
Athens,  asserting  independence  and  admitted  at  the  peace  of  346 
B.C.,  by  uEschines  and  the  Athenian  envoys,  as  an  ally  of  Philip 
to  take  part  in  the  peace-oaths.'  In  conjunction  with  the 
Eardians,  Philip  had  appropriated  and  distributed  lands  which  the 
Athenian  settlers  af&rmed  to  be  theirs ;  and  when  they  complained 
he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Eardia  as  an  independent 
city,  by  reference  to  arbitration.'  This  they  refused,  though 
their  envoy  ^schin^  had  recognized  Eardia  as  an  independent 
ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace  was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which  hosti- 
lities were  sure  to  grow.  The  Macedonian  troops  overran  the 
Chersonese,  while  Diopeith^  on  his  side  made  excursions  out  of 
the  peninsula,  invading  portions  of  Thrace  subject  to  Philip,  who 
sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  Athens.'    While  thus  complaining 

1  Demosth.  Be  Ghenoneso,  p.  99.  p.  87. 

8  Demosth.  cont.  Arifitokrat.  p.  877 ;        <  Demosth.  De  Ghersoneso,  p.  98 ; 

De  FfUs.  Leg.  p.  S96 ;  De  Chersoneso,  Fseudo-Demosth.   De  Halonneso,    p. 

pp.  104, 106.  87 ;  BpistoL  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 

8  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  161. 
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at  Athens,  Philip  was  at  the  same  time  pushing  his  conquests  in 
Thrace  against  the  Thracian  princes  Eersoblept^s,  Teres,  and 
SitalkSs,^  upon  whom  the  honorary  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship 
had  been  conferred. 

The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his  partisans  at 
Athens,  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  Diopeith^  at  j^^^^, 
Athens,  so  that  the  people  seemed  disposed  to  recall  aations 
and  punish  him.    It  is  against  this  step  that  Demos-  ^^^hto 
then§8  protests  in  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese.    Both  Sy^*""* 
that  speech  and  his  third  Philippic  were  delivered  in   pnillp- 
341 — 340  B.C.,  seemingly  in  the  last  half  of  341  B.a   SSSre- 
In  both  he  resumes  that  energetic  and  uncompromis-  JS^s 
ing  tone  of  hostility  towards  Philip  which  had  charac-   defends 
terized  the  first  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs.  He  calls  speech  on 
upon  his  countrymen  not  only  to  sustain  Diopeith^,  j|®^®'* 
but  also  to  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip  and  third 
in  every  other  way.    Philip  (he  says),  while  pretend-         ^^  ^ 
ing  in  words  to  keep  the  peace,  had  long  ago  broken  it,  by  acts 
and  by  aggressions  in  numberless  quarters.    If  Athene  chose 
to  imitate  him  by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let  her  do  so ; 
but  at  any  rate  let  her  imitate  him  also  by  prosecuting  a  strenuous 
war  in  reality .'     Chersonese,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens, 
could  be  protected  only  by  encouraging  and  reinforcing  Diopei- 
thls;   Byzantium  also  was  sure  to  become  the  next  object  of 
Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  essential  to  the 
interests  of  Athens,  though  hitherto  the  Byzantines  had  been  dis- 
affected towards  her.    But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they 
were,  must  be  viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still  more  important  whole. 
The  Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in  imminent  danger,'  over- 
ridden by  Philip's  prodigious  military  force,  torn  in  pieces  by 
local  factions  leaning  upon  his  support,  and  sinking  every  day  into 
degradation  more  irrecoverable.    There  was  no  hope  of  rescue  for 
the  Hellenic  name  except  from  the  energetic  and  well-directed 
military  action  of  Athens.     She  must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might 
and  resolution ;  her  citizens  must  serve  in  person,  pay  direct 
taxes  readily,  and  forego  for  the  time  their  festival-fund  ;  when 
they  had  thus  shown  themselves  ready  to  bear  the  real  pinch 

1  EpiBtoL  PhUipp.  t.  e.  9  Philippic  iiL  p.  112. 

»  Riilippio  iii.  pp.  118, 119. 
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and  hardship  of  the  contest,  then  let  them  send  round  envoys 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy.^ 

Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harangue  known  as 
B.O.  841—  the  third  Philippic.  It  appears  that  the  Athenians 
^^'  were  now  coming  round  more  into  harmony  with 

i^SS?  Demosthenis  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  They 
th^A?a3r  Perceived — ^what  the  orator  had  long  ago  pointed  out 
Athens—  — that  Philip  went  on  pushing  from  one  acquisition 
wqpeStion  ^  another,  and  became  only  the  more  dangerous  in 
gentuj^n  proportion  as  others  were  quiescent.  They  were 
toEubcM  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  two  important 
andKrotria  positions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus. 
*'te(L  ^  d  From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  the 
EubcBa  is  positive  influence  of  Demosthen^  in  determining  the 
deteched  proceedings  of  his  countrymen  becomes  very  consi- 
^"J^P*  derable.      He  had  already  been  employed    several 

times  as  envoy — to  Peloponn&us  (344 — 343  B.C.),  to  Ambrakia, 
Leukas,  Korky??a,  the  lUyrians,  and  Thessaly.  He  now  moved, 
first,  a  mission  of  envoys  to  Euboea,  where  a  plan  of  operations 
was  probably  concerted  with  Eallias  and  the  Chalkidians,  and 
subsequently,  the  despatch  of  a  military  force  to  the  same  island, 
against  Oreus  and  Eretria.'  This  expedition,  commanded  by 
Phokion,  was  successful  Oreus  and  Eretria  were  liberated  ; 
Kleitarchus  and  PhilistidSs,  with  the  Macedonian  troops,  were 
expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in  vain  tried  to  propitiate 
Athens.'  Kallias  also,  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboea  and  the 
Megarians,  contributed  as  auxiliaries  to  this  success.*  On  his 
proposition,  supported  by  Demosthen^,  the  attendance  and 
tribute  from  deputies  of  the  Euboic  cities  to  the  synod  at  Athens 
were  renounced,  and  in  place  of  it  was  constituted  an  Euboic 
synod,  sitting  at  Chalkis,  independent  of,  yet  allied  with, 
Athens.^    In  this  Euboic  synod  KaUias  was  the  leading  man ; 

1  Philippic  iiL  pp.  129.  ISO.  any  good  to  Athens  by  their  attend- 

2  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  252.  ance,  real  or  nominal,  at  her  synod, 

3  Dloddr.  xvL  74.  for  some  years  past.    The  formation  of 

4  Stephanos  Byz.,  v.  'Opeo9.  a  free  Enboic  synod  probably  afforded 
0  ^schinds  adv.  Kteslphont.  pp.  67,  the  best  chance  of  ensuring  real  bar- 

68.    iSschinds  greatly  stigmatizes  De-  mony  between  the  island  and  Athens, 
mosthen^s  for  having   deprived  the        JBschin3s  gives  here  a  long  detail  of 

Athenian  synod  of   these  important  allegations  about  the  corrupt  intrigues 

members.    But  the  Euboean  members  between  Demosthends  and  KalHas  at 

certainly  had  not  been  productive  of  Athena.   Many  of  these  allegations  are 
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forward  both  as  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an  enemy  of  Philip. 
He  pushed  his  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  Eabcea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasse;  from  whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian  troops  who 
had  formed  the  garrison  of  Oreus  under  PhilistidSs.  He  here 
captured  several  of  the  towns  allied  with  or  garrisoned  by  Philip ; 
together  with  various  Macedonian  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he 
sold  as  slaves.  For  these  successes  the  Athenians  awarded  to  him 
a  public  vote  of  thanks.^  He  also  employed  himseK  (during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  341 — 340  B.C.)  in  travelling  as  missionary 
through  Peloponnesus,  to  organize  a  confederacy  against  Philip. 
In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged  the  cities  to  send  deputies 
to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensuing  month  Anthesterion 
(February^  340  RC.  But  though  he  made  flattering  announce- 
ment at  Atliens  of  concurrence  and  support  promised  to  him,  the 
projected  congress  came  to  nothing.^ 

While  the  important  success  in  Euboea  relieved  Athens  from 
anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthenes  was  sent  as  envoy  b.o.  840. 
to  the  Chersonese  and  to  Byzantium.     He  would  ^P^^*^- 
doubtless  encourage  Diopeithes,  and   may  perhaps  ^p^os- 
have  carried  to  him  some  reinforcements.    But  his  ^^^ 
services  were  principally  useful  at  Byzantium.    That  chenonese 
city  had  long  been  badly  disposed  towards  Athens —  Sm^s* 
from  recollections  of  the  Soci^  War,  and  from  jealousy  important 
about  the  dues  on  corn-ships  passing  the  Bosphorus  ;   detaching 
moreover,  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  Slfef^m 
Philip,  who  was  now  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  pre-  ^^^*  ^^ 
vail  on  the  Byzantines  to  join  him  in  active  warfare  them^o 
against   Athens.      So   effectively   did    Demosthenes  Jjj^"®* 
employ  his  eloquence  at  Byzantium,  that  he  frus-   Athens, 
trated  this  purpose,  overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the 
citizens,  and  brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both 
their  interest  and  their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resisting 
the  further  preponderance  of  Philip.    The  Byzantines,  together 
with  their  allies  and  neighbours    the  Perinthians,  contracted 

impossible  to  reconcile  with  what  we        3  iBschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  I.  e.    Ma- 

know  of  the  course  of  history  at  the  chinds  here  spedfles  the  month,  but 

time.     We  must  recollect  that  M»-  not  the  year.    It  appears  to  me  that 

diinto  makes  the  statement  eleven  Anthesterion.  840  b.c.  (Olymp.  109,  4), 

years  after  the  events.  is  the  most  likely  date,  thongh  Boh- 

1  Epist.  Philipp.  ap.  Demos,  p.  169.  necke  and  others  place  it  a  year  earlier. 
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alliance  with  Athens.  Demoethenes  takes  just  pride  in  having 
achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  success  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  probabilities.  Had  Philip  been 
able  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus,  he  would  have  become  master  of  the  corn-supply  and 
probably  of  the  Hellespont  also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions 
would  have  become  almost  impracticable  for  Athens.^ 
As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of  Byzantium  was 

B.C.  840. 


eminently  advantageous  to  Athens,  so  it  was  propor- 
tionally mortifying  to  Philip,  who  resented  it  so 
much  that  he  shortly  afterwards  commenced  the  siege 
of  Perinthus  by  land  and  sea,'  a  little  before  mid- 
summer, 340  B.C.  He  brought  up  his  fleet  through  the 
Hellespont  into  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  in  its 
passage  against  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,'  by  causing  his  land  force  to  traverse  and 
lay  waste  that  peninsula.  This  was  a  violation  of 
Athenian  territory,  adding  one  more  to  the  already 
accumulated  causes  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  he 
now  let  loose  his  cruisers  against  the  Athenian  merchantmen, 
many  of  which  he  captured  and  appropriated.  These  captures, 
together  with  the  incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last 
additional  provocations,  working  up  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
to  a  positive  declaration  of  war.*  Shortly  after  midsummer,  340 
B.C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of  Theophrastus,  they 
passed  a  formal  decree  '^  to  remove  the  column  on  which  the  peace 


Philip 
commences 
the  siege 
of  Ferin- 
thas— 
he  marches 
through 
the  Cher- 
sondsus — 
declaration 
of  war  by 
Athens 
against 
him. 


1  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  pp.  264,  804, 
308.  PovX6ntvo9  T^s  a-uTOwofinCai  xvpios 
yevioBai  (Philip),  irapeA0wv  eiri  Opf  ki)$ 
Bv^aKTiovf  (Tv/LifMixovs  ovras  avT^  rh  iiiv 
npSnov  i^fi'ov  <rv/LiiroAe/Mii^  rhv  irpos  v/uUC« 
iroAe/xoi',  &c. 

ri  niy  ifi.fl  n-oXireia  .  .  .  avrl  Si 
Tov  Tov  'E\kp<rirovTov  ex«ti^  ^lAiinroi/, 
\ap6vTa  Bv^dvTioVf  avftnoKtfulv  roirs 
Bv^avTiotn  fjutff  riftMU  irpbs  avrbi^  (ciroi- 
ricrev).  .  .  ^  .  rty  o  kwXvo-oc  rbv  *EX- 
\iq<rirovTOV  aWoTpitoOrjvax.  xar*  €Ktivov9 
Tovs  xP°^o^S »  (P*  266). 

Compare  iEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 
90. 

That  Demosthends  foresaw,  several 
months  earlier,  the  plans  of  Philip 
upon  Byzantium,  is  evident  from  the 
orations  De  Ghersoneso,  pp.  9S— 106, 
and-PhiUppiciii.p.U6. 


a  Dioddr.  xvi  74. 

s  Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
163. 

*  That  these  were  the  two  last  causes 
which  immediately  preceded  and  deter* 
mined  the  declaration  of  war,  we  may 
see  by  Demosthenes,  De  Ck>ron&,  p.  249 
—Ktu  ft^v  r^v  eipi$n}v  y*  extlvo^  ekvae  ra 
irXoia  \a^Vf  ovx  V  wbXis,  Ac. 

'AAA'  eireifl^  ^avcpwf  ^fiiy  ra  irAoia  e«r- 
fcrvAijTo,  Xepp<Si^o-oc  eirop^etro,  eirl  t^v 
'ATTHciiv  eiropevetf*  aK0pci>iro$,  ovKcr  iv 
a/i^i(r/3i}n}0-i/u^p  ra  vpdytiM.Ta  ^v,  oAA* 
eveia-T^Kei  iroAe/tof,  &c.  (p.  274). 

6  Philochorus,  Fra«:.  136,  ed.  Didot ; 
Dionvs.  Hal.  ad  Ammseum,  pp.  788—741; 
Diod6rus,  xvi.  77.  The  citation  given 
by  Dionysius  out  of  Philochorus  Is  on 
one  point  not  quite  accurate.  It  states 
that  Demosthenes  moved  the  decisive 
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of  346  B.G.  stood  recorded,  and  to  renew  the  war  openly  and  ex- 
plicitly against  Philip.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  done 
while  Demosthenes  was  still  absent  on  his  mission  at  the  Helles- 
pont and  Bosphoros  ;  for  he  expressly  states  that  none  of  the  de- 
crees immediately  bringing  on  hostHities  were  moved  by  him, 
but  all  of  them  by  other  citizens ' — a  statement  which  we  may 
reasonably  believe,  since  he  would  be  rather  proud  than  ashamed 
of  such  an  initiative. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  woidd  appear,  Philip  on  his  side 
addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  to  the  b.c.  S40. 
Athenians.      In  this  paper  he   enumerated   many  ^^^1^^-*^ 
wrongs  done  by  them  to  him,  and  still  remaining  of  Philip 
unredressed   in   spite  of  formal   remonstrance,  for  wwaga&at 
which  wrongs  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  Athens, 
a  just  revenge  by  open  hostilities.'    He  adverted  to  the  seizure, 
on  Macedonian  soil,  of  KiMas  his  herald  carrying  despatches ;  the 
Athenians  (he  alleged)  had  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  ten 
months,  and  had  read  the  despatches  publicly  in  their  assembly. 
He  complained  that  Athens  had  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of 


resolution  for  declaring  war ;  wfiereas 
Demostiiends  himself  rolls  us  that  none 
of  the  motions  at  this  juncture  were 
made  by  him  (De  Coron&,  p.  250). 

1  Demosth.  De  Goron&,  p.  250.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice  of 
the  two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  ajid 
the  letter  of  Philip,  embodied  in  the 
oration  De  Goron&,  pp.  249,  250,  251.  I 
haye  alreadv  stated  that  all  the  docu- 
ments which  we  read  as  attached  to 
this  oration  are  so  tainted  either  with 
manifest  error  or  with  causes  of  doubt, 
that  I  cannot  cite  them  as  authorities 
in  this  History,  wherever  they  stand 
alone.  Accordingly,  I  take  no  account 
either  of  the  supposed  siege  of  Selym- 
bria,  mentioned  in  Philip  s  pretended 
letter,  but  mentioned  nowhere  else— 
nor  of  the  twenty  Athenian  ships 
captured  by  the  Macedonian  admiral 
Amyntas,  and  afterwards  restored  by 
Philip  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Athenians,  mentioned  in  the  pretended 
Athenian  decree  moved  by  Eubulus. 
Neither  Demosthends,  nor  Philochorus, 
nor  Diodorus,  nor  Justin,  says  any- 
tiling  about  the  siege  of  Selymbria, 
though  all  of  them  allude  to  the 
attacks  on  Bvzantium  and  Perinthus. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  siege  of 


Selymbria  ever  occurred.  Moreover, 
Athenian  vessels  captured,  but  after- 
wards  restored  by  Philip  on  remon- 
strance from  the  Athenians,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  actual  cause  of 
war. 

The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  do 
not  fit  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

'i  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
165.  This  Epistle  of  PhiUp  to  the 
Athenians  appears  here  inserted 
among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Some  critics  reject  it  as  spurious,  but 
I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  an 
opinion.  Whether  it  be  the  composi- 
tion of  Philip  himself;  or  of  some 
Greek  employed  in  Philip's  cabinet,  is 
a  point  which  we  have  no  means  of 
determining. 

The  oration  of  Demosthends,  which 
is  said  to  be  delivered  in  reply  to  this 
letter  of  Philip  (Orat.  zL),  is.  in  my 
judgment,  wrongly  described.  Not 
only  it  has  no  peculiar  bearing  on  the 
points  contained  in  the  letter,  but  it 
must  also  be  two  or  three  months  later 
in  date,  since  it  mentions  the  aid  sent 
by  the  Persian  satraps  to  Perinthus, 
and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  that  city 
by  Philip  (p.  163). 
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Thasos,  in  harbouring  triremes  from  Byzantiom  and  privateera 
from  Other  quarters,  to  the  annoyance  of  Macedonian  commerce. 
He  dwelt  on  the  aggressive  proceeding?  of  Diopeith^'  in  Thrace, 
and  of  Kallias  in  the  Gulf  of  Pagaseo.  He  denounced  the  appli- 
cation made  by  Athens  to  the  Persians  for  aid  against  him,  as  a 
departure  from  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  from  the  Athenian 
maxims  of  aforetime.  He  alluded  to  the  unbecoming  interven- 
tion of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  Thracian  princes  Ter^  and 
KersobleptSs,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn  partners  in  the 
peace  against  him  ;  to  the  protection  conferred  by  Athens  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Peparethus,  whom  he  had  punished  for  hostiUties 
against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesus ;  to  the  danger  incurred  by 
his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the  Hellespont,  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Athenian  settlers  in  the  Chersonese,  who  had  co-operated  with 
his  enemies  the  Byzantines,  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  the  ships  by  marching  a  land  force  through  the 
Chersonese.  He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his 
allies  the  inhabitants  of  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians 
had  refused  to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to  an  equit- 
able arbitration.  He  repelled  the  Athenian  pretensions  of  right 
to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his  own  better  right  to  the  place  on  all 
grounda  He  insisted  especially  on  the  offensive  behaviour  of 
the  Athenians  in  refusing,  when  he  had  sent  envoys  conjointly 
with  all  his  allies,  to  "conclude  a  just  convention  on  behalf  of 
the  Greeks  generally". — "Had  you  acceded  to  this  proposition  (he 
said),  you  might  have  placed  out  of  danger  all  those  who  really 
suspected  my  purposes,  or  you  might  have  exposed  me  publicly 
as  the  most  worthless  of  men.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  your  people 
to  accede,  but  not  to  the  interest  of  your  orators.  To  them,  as 
those  affirm  who  know  your  government  best,  peace  is  war,  and 
war  peace,  for  they  always  make  money  at  the  expense  of  your 
generals,  either  as  accusers  or  as  defenders  ;  moreover,  by  reviling 
in  the  public  assembly  your  leading  citizens  at  home  and  other 
men  of  eminence  abroad,  they  acquire  with  the  multitude  credit 
for  popular  dispositions.  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  most 
trifling  presents,  to  silence  their  invectives  and  make  them 
trumpet  my  praises.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appearing  to 
purchase  your  good- will  from  them"^ 
1  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  pp.  159, 164 :  cp.  laok.  Or.  v.  (Philip.),  a.  82. 
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It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  particular 
complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had  adequate  Q^j^pij^^t, 
information  for  the  purpose.      Under   the   feeling  ofPmUp 
which   had   prevailed   during  the  last  two   years  5SS^JS^ 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  we  cannot  doubt  J^  PJ^cy 
that  many  detached  acts  of  a  hostile  character  had  Athena- 
been   committed  on  their  side  as  well  as  on  his,   ^th?"" 
Philip's  allegation,  that  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  advantages 
to  them  amicable  adjustment  of  differences,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  little  to  the  purpose.    It  was  greatly  to  his  interest 
to  keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil,  while  he  established  his 
ascendency  everywhere  else,  and  accumulated  a  power  for  ulti- 
mate employment  such  as  she  would  be  unable  to  resist    The 
Athenians  had  at  length*  been  made  to  feel  that  further  acquies- 
cence in  these  proceedings  would  only  ensure  to  them  the  amount 
of  favour  tendered  by  Polyphemus  to  Odysseus,  that  they  should 
be  devoured  last.     But  the  lecture,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  ad- 
minister both  to  them  and  to  their  popular  orators,  is  little  better 
than  insulting  derision.     It  is  strange  to  read  encomiums  on 
peace,  as  if  it  were  indisputably  advantageous  to  the  Athenian 
public,  and  as  if  recommendations  of  war  originated  only  with 
venal  and  calumnious  orators  for  their  own  profit,  pronounced  by 
the  greatest  aggressor  and  conqueror  of  his  age,  whose  whole  life 
was  passed  in  war  and  in  the  elaborate  organization  of  great 
military  force,  and  addressed  to  a  people  whose  leading  infirmity 
then  was  an  aversion  almost  unconquerable  to  the  personal  hard- 
ships and  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  effective  war.    This  passage  of 
the  manifesto  may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme  for  i£schin§s 
and  the  other  philippizing  partisans  in  the  Athenian  asssembly. 

War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.    At  the  instigation 
of  Demosthenes  and  others,  the  Athenians  decreed  to  ^.c.  840. 
equip  a  naval  force,  which  was  sent  under  Chards  to  Autumn, 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis. 

Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus  an  army 
of  30,000  men  and  a  stock  of  engines  and  projectiles  such  as  had 
never  before  been  seen.^    His  atteu^k  on  this  place  was  remarkable 

iHow  much  improvement  Philip  tion,  ia  attested  in  a  curious  passage  of 
had  made  in  engines  for  siege,  as  a  a  later  author  on  mechanics.  Athe- 
part  of  his  general  military  organisa-   naous,     De     Machinis    ap.     Auctor. 
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not  only  for  great  bravery  and  perseverance  on  both  sides,  but  also 
for  the  extended  scale  of  the  military  operations.^ 
Perinthus  was  strong  and  defensible,  situated  on  a 
promontory  terminating  in  abrupt  cliffs  southward 
towards  the  Propontis,  unassailable  from  seaward,  but 
sloping,  though  with  a  steep  declivity,  towards  the 
land,  with  which  it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus  of  not 
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houses  of  the  town,  lofty,  strongly  built,  and  rising 
one  above  the  other  in  terraces  up  the  ascent  of  the 
promontory.  Philip  pressed  the  place  with  repeated 
assaults  on  the  outer  wall,  battering  it  with  rams,  under- 
mining it  by  sap,  and  rolling  up  movable  towers  said 
to  be  120  feet  in  height  (higher  even  than  the  towers 
Som  to?^  of  the  Perinthian  wall),  so  as  to  chase  away  the  de- 
Persian  fenders  by  missiles,  and  to  attempt  an  assault  by  board- 
^  ^  ing-planks  hand  to  hand.  The  Perinthians,  defending 
themselves  with  energetic  valour,  repelled  him  for  a  long  time 
from  the  outer  walL  'At  length  the  besieging  engines,  with  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  Macedonian  soldiers,  animated  by  Philip's 
promises,  overpowered  this  wall,  and  drove  them  back  into  the 
town.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  town  itself  supplied  a 
new  defensible  position  to  its  citizens.  The  lower  range  of 
houses,  united  by  strong  barricades  across  the  streets,  enabled 
the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
however,  the  town  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Olynthus,  had 
they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign  aid.  Not  only  did 
their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust  themselves  to  furnish  every 
sort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also  the  Athenian  fleet  and  Persian 
satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis  co-operated.  A  body 
of  Grecian  mercenaries  under  Apolloddrus,  sent  across  from  Asia 
by  the  Phrygian  satrap  Arsit^s,  together  with  ample  supplies 


Mathem.  Veter.  p.  8,  ed.  Paris— cir£3o-  *A\t^dvSpta. 

<riv  6i  eKafitv  ^   Toiavn}  /iAi}xai'oiroi£a        Respecting  the  engines  employed  by 

airao-a  Kara  r^v  rov  Aiowo-iov  rov  Sf  Dionysius  of    Syracuse,   flee   Dioddr. 

jceAutfTOV  TVfMvvlZa,  Kara  rt  rnv  ^iXiv  xiv.  42,  48,  50. 

irov  Tov  'AfivvTov  ^airiAeiav,  ore  f iroA-         1  Diod6r.  XTi.  74—76  ;  Plutarch,  Vit. 

lopjcei  Bv^avTiovf  4iXtTriro«.      tviffjiipti  Alexajidri,  c.  70 ;  also  Laconic.  Apoph- 

£e  rg  Toiavrp  rixyv  HoAveidof  6  9«<ra-a-  th^|^.     p.    216,     and     I>e     FortonA 

Ab«,    ot    oi    HMtiral    (rvveorpartvovro  Alexand.  p,  889. 
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of  stores  by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the 
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After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  than  three 
months,  Philip  found  all  his  efforts  against  Perinthus 
baffled.    He  then  changed  his  plan,  withdrew  a  portion 
of  his  forces,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Byzantium. 
The  walls  were  strong,  but  inadequately  manned  and 
prepared,   much  of  the  Byzantine    force  being  in 
service  at  Perinthus.    Among  several  vigorous  attacks, 
Philip  contrivjed  to  effect  a  surprise  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  which  was  very  near  succeeding.    The 
Byzantines  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  even 
defeated  his  fleet ;  but  they  too  were  rescued  chiefly  by  Athenian 
foreign  aid.   The  Athenians — ^now  acting  under  the  in-  Propontis 
apirations  of  Demosthen^,  who  exhorted  them  to  bury  j^o^on 
in  a  generous  oblivion  all  their  past  grounds  of  offence  PhiUp 
Against  Byzantium — sent  a  still  more  powerful  fleet  uiesi^ 
to  the  rescue,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Phokion  ^  p^J^^^g 
instead  of  the  loose  and  rapacious  Char^    Moreover,  and 
the  danger  of  Byzantium  called  forth  strenuous  efforts     ^       "™" 
from  the  chief  islanders  of  the  ^gean — Chians,  Rhodians,  Eoans, 
•&C.,  to  whom  it  was  highly  important  that  Philip  should  not 
become  master  of  the  great  passage  for  imported  corn  into  the 
Orecian  seas.     The  large  combined  fleet  thus  assembled  was 
fully  sufficient  to  protect  Byzantium.'    Compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus,  Philip  was  further 
baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese.      Phokion  not  only 
maintained  against  him  the  full  security  of  the  Propontis  and  its 
■adjoining  straits,  but  also  gained  various  advantages  over  him 
both  by  land  and  sea.^ 


iDemoeth.  ad  Philip.  Bpistol.  p. 
168 ;  Diod.  xvi  76 ;  Paoaanias,  L  29.  7. 

s  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  U;  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Orat.  pp.  848—861.  To 
this  fleet  of  Phokion,  Demoethends 
oontiibuted  the  outfit  of  a  trireme, 
while  the  orator  Hyperidto  sailed  with 
the  fleet  as  trierareh.  See  Boeckh, 
Urkunden  liber  das  Attlsche  See- 
Wesen,  pp.  441,  442,  498.  From  that 
■sonroe  the  obscure  chronology  of  the 
period  now  before  us  deriTes  some 
light;  since  it  becomes  certain  that 
the  expedition  of  Charte  b^gan  during 


the  archonship  of  Nicomachid6s ;  that 
is,  in  the  year  b^ore  midsummer,  840 
B.C. ;  while  the  expedition  of  Phokion 
and  KephiBoph6n  began  in  the  year 
following— ci/ter  midsummer,  840  B.C. 

See  some  anecdotes  respecting  this 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  Phiup,  collected 
from  later  authors  (Dionysius  Brzan- 
tinns,  Hesychius  MUesius,  and  others) 
the  diligence  of  Bohnecke— Fors- 

Lungen.  p.  479,  »eqq, 

s  IModdr.  ztL  77 ;  Plutarch,  Demos- 
then,  c.  17. 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  14. 
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These  operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  months  of  340 
B.C.  They  constitnted  the  most  important  succeas 
^^^^'  gained  by  Athens,  and  the  most  serious  reverse 
ttuuSu  from  ©^cperienced  by  Philip,  since  the  commencement  of 
ByzaaUmn  war  between  them.  Coming  as  they  did  inmiediately 
Cherwnteai  ^^^  ^^®  liberation  of  Euboea  in  the  previous  year, 
*o^*««}"_  they  materially  improved  the  position  of  Athens 
bononn  and  against  Philip.  Phokion  and  his  fleet  not  only  saved 
mrau'to  t^®  citizens  of  Byzantium  from  all  the  misery  of  a  cap- 
S^A^  ^^^  ^^  Macedonian  soldiers,  but  checked  privateering, 

and  protected  the  trade  ships  so  efficaciously,  that  com 
became  unusually  abimdant  and  cheap  both  at  Athens  and 
throughout  Greece ;  ^  and  Demosthends,  as  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, enjoyed  the  credit  of  having  converted  Eubcea  into  a 
friendly  and  covering  neighbour  for  Athens,  instead  of  being  a 
shelter  for  Philip's  marauding  cruisers,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
round  Byzantium  from  the  Macedonian  alliance  to  that  of  Athens, 
and  thus  preventing  both  the  Hellespont  and  the  corn-trade  from 
passing  into  Philip's  hands.'  The  warmest  votes  of  thanks, 
together  with  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were  decreed  to 
Athens  by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and 
the  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese ; '  while  the  Athenian  public 
assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed  a  similar  vote  of 
thanks  and  admiration  to  Demostlien^.  The  decree,  moved  by 
Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular  at  the  time,  that 
neither  ^schin^  nor  any  of  the  other  enemies  of  Demosthenes 
thought  it  safe  to  impeach  the  mover.' 

In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  scale,  against 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  had  found  himself  in  conflict 

1  Demosth.   Be    CoronA,    p.     256 ;  Cheraonesite  cities.    I  do  not  yentore 

Plutarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  p.  860.  to  cite  these  as  genuine,  considering 

9  Tv^mAof K  Tw*  n^^nA  «n  luvi  Qoit  ^©w  nutuy  of  the  other  documenta 

oJ  ^™®«*^-  S?o  ^^*»°^»  PP-  ^»  ^»  annexed  to  this  oration  are  decidedly 

807:  comp.  p  268.    ^ra  ravra  ««  Toys  *  u^ous.  »«  aeciaeoiy 


iirooT6Xov«  iriFtas  aWoTfiXa.  koST  0O5    '^4Demosth.  p.  268.     Aristonikus  is 
X.pp6K,<ro5   «<«««,,,  Kac  Bvfavriov  k<u    again  mentione^l,  p.  802.    A  document 

^ appears,  p.  268,  purporting  to  be  the 

vote    of    "        .^^     .  ... 


8  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  pp.  266,  267.  vote    of    the    Athenians    to    thank 

That  these    votes    of    thanks    were  and  crown  Demosthenes,  proposed  by 

passed  is  authenticated  by  the  words  Aristonikus.      The     name     of     the 

of  the  oration  itself.    Documents  are  Athenian  archon  is  wrong,  as  in  all 

inserted  in  the  oration,  purporting  to  the  other  documents  embodied  in  this 

be    the   decree    of    the    Byzantines  oration,    where    the    name    of    an 

and  Perinthians,  and    that   of    the  Athenian  archon  appears. 
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not  merely  with  Athens,  but  also  with  Chians,  Rhodians,  and 

others— an  unusually  large  muster  of  confederate  b.c.  889. 

Greeks.     To  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found  it  ^  , 

1  11        1.1       Philip 

convenient  to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon  his  de-  with&tws 

signs  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus — ^the  point  on  Byauitimn 
which  the  alarm  of  the  confederates  chiefly  turned,   concludes  * 
By  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Propontis,  he  BSeByzan- 
waa  enabled  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Byzantines,   ^^*    ^^ 
and  most  of  the  maritime  Greeks  who  had  joined  othen;and 
in  relieving  them.      The  combination  against  him  Scythians. 
was  thus  dissolved,  though  with  Athens^  and  her  more  Jef^tg^i 
intimate  allies  his  naval  war  still  continued.    While  ^^  ^® . 
he  multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers  to  make  up   woandedon 
by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges,  he  ^  return- 
undertook  with  his  land  force  an  enterprise,  during  the  spring  of 
339  B.C.,  against   the   Scythian   king  Atheas,  whose  country, 
between  Mount  Hsemus  and  the  Danube,  he  invaded  with  success, 
bringing  away  as  spoil  a  multitude  of  youthful  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  as  well  ajs  cattle.    On  his  return  however  across  Mount 
Hasmus,  he  was  attacked  on  a  sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe 
Triballi,  and  sustained  a  defeat,  losing  idl  his  accompanying 
captives,  and  being  himself  badly  wounded  through  the  thigh.' 
This  expedition  and  its  consequences  occupied  Philip  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  339  B.C. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip  was  more 
effectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine  better  organized,  than  ever 

1  Diod6ru8  (xvL  77)  mentions  this  of  Demosthends  (De  Coron^^p.  275, 

peace ;  stating  that  Philip  raised  the  276) ;    indirectly   also    by   iBSschinds. 

sieves  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  Both   from    Demosthenes   and    from 

and  made  peace  irpb$  *ABi\vaiovq  xai  Philochoms    it    appears    sufBiCiently 

rov9  aWovi  ^EWrivai  roitt  ivavriovfiM-  clear,    in    my    juagment,    that    the 

vovf.  war   between   Philip  and  the  Athe- 

Wesseling  (ad  loe.)  and  Weiske  (De  nians  went  on  without  interruption 

Hyperbold.  u.  p.  41)  both  doubt  the  from    the    summer    of    840    B.C.    to 

reality  of  this  peace.  Neither  B5hnecke  the  battle  of  Ghseroneia,  in  August, 

nor    Winiewski    recognizes    it      Mr.  388. 

Clinton  admits  it  in  a  note  to  his  But  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieTing 

Appendix  16,  p.  292,  though  he  does  Dioddrus,  in  so  far  as  he  states  that 

not  insert  it  In  his  column  of  events  in  Philip  made  peace  with   the  other 

the  tables.  Greeks  —  Byzantines,       Perinthians, 

I  perfectly  concur  with  these  authors  Chians,  Bhodians,  Ac 

in  dissenting  from  Diod6rus,  so  far  as  s  Justin,  is.  2,  8.    JSschin6s  alludes 

^t^CTu  is  concerned.    The  supposition  to  this  expedition  against  the  Scythians 

that    peace  was  concluded    between  during  the  spring  of  the  archon  Theo- 

Philip  and  Athens  at  this  time  is  p^rastus,  or  889  B.c.  (.^schin.  cont 

distinctly  negatived  by  the  language  Ktesiph.  p.  71). 
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it  had  been  before.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  an  important  reform 
Ba840—  proposed  and  carried  by  Demosthen^,  immediately 
889.  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip  in  the  sum- 
Important  m^  o^  3^  ^C-  Enjoying  as  he  did,  now  after 
'ff^tod  by  ^®^^  public  experience,  the  increased  confidence  of  his 
Demos-  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  superintendent  of  the 
the^^nit-  navy,^  he  employed  his  influence  not  only  in  procuring 
teatioii  of  energetic  interference  both  as  toEuboea  and  Byzantium, 
Athenian  but  also  in  correcting  deep-seated  abuses  which  nulli- 
™"^®'  fled  the  eflBiciency  of  the  Athenian  marine  department. 
The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  377  B.a)  had  distributed  the 
AbuBOB  burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the  1200  richest  citi- 
S?*tint?  ^*^  ^^  *^®  taxable  property-schedule,  arranged  in 
the  twenty  fractions  called  Symmories,  of  sixty  persons 
xaSS^'^''  esjch>  Among  these  men,  the  300  richest,  standing 
apportion,  distinguished,  as  leaders  of  the  Symmories,  were 
burden—  invested  with  the  direction  and  enforcement  of  all  that 
raemption  concerned  their  collective  agency  and  duties.      The 


ri^^admi-  P^^po^e  of  this  law  had  been  to  transfer  the  cost  of 
niBtratois  trierarchy — a  sum  of  about  40,  50,  or  60  minse  for 
acquired  for  ^^^  trireme,  defraying  more  or  less  of  the  outfit, 
themBeives.  which  had  originally  been  borne  by  a  single  rich  man 
as  his  turn  came  round,  and  afterwards  by  two  rich  men  in  con- 
junction— to  a  partnership  more  or  less  numerous,  consisting  of 
five,  six,  or  even  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  of  the  same  symmory. 
The  number  of  such  partners  varied  according  to  the  number  of 
triremes  required  by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year. 
If  only  few  triremes  were  required,  sixteen  contributors  might  be 
allotted  to  defray  collectively  the  trierarchic  cost  of  each  ;  if  on 
the  other  hand  many  triremes  were  needed,  a  less  number  of 
partners,  perhaps  no  more  than  five  or  six,  could  be  allotted  to 
each,  since  the  total  number  of  citizens  whose  turn  it  was  to  be 
assessed  in  that  particular  year  was  fixed.  The  assessment  upon 
each  partner  was  of  course  heavier,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  partners  assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller.  Each  member  of 
the  partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five,  of  six,  or  of  sixteen, 
contributed  in  equal  proportion  towards  the  cost.*    The  richer 

1  iBschinds  cent  Ktesiph.  p.  85,  c.        ^  Demosthen.^  Do  Coron&,  pp.  260— 
80.     ^irtOTanj?  tov  vavriKOV.  262.      ^i*  yap  auroU  (roFs  i^yc/ui^ori  rmv 
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members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid  no  greater  sum  than  the 
poorer,  and  sometimes  even  evaded  any  payment  of  their  own, 
by  contracting  with  some  one  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post, 
on  condition  of  a  total  sum  not  greater  than  that  which  they  had 
themselves  collected  from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to    Demosthen^,  the  poorer   members    of   these 
trierarchic  symmories  were  sometimes  pressed  down  jn^jiyj^uai 
almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums  demanded,  so  that  they  hardship, 
complained  bitterly,  and  even  planted  themselves  in  pubUc  con- 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia  JJ^°n^ 
or  elsewhere  in  the  city.    When  their  liabilities  to  the  by  these 
state  were  not  furnished  in  time,  they  became  subject      ^^^ 
to  imprisonment  by  the  officers  superintending  the  outfit  of  the 
armament     In  addition  to  such  private  hardship,  there  arose 
great  public  mischief  from  the  money  not  being  at  once  forth- 
coming, the  armament  being  delayed  in  its  departure,  and  forced 
to  leave  Peiraeus  either  in  bad  condition  or  without  its  full 
numbers.    Hence  arose,  in  great  part,  the  ill-success  of  Athens 
in  her  maritime  enterprises  against  Philip,  before  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.1 


oviJLfJLOfniav)  iK  fiiv  rStv  vfunifHuv^  v6iimv 
avv9KKaCStKa  Ktirovpytlv — avroli  fiiv 
fAiKoa  KoX  ovBiv  avaXia-KovciV,  rove  5* 
avropovs  rStv  iroAirwv  innpC^ovtriv.  .  .  . 
ix  Si  Tov  iuov  v6iunt  rh  yiyv6ix€voy  Kara 
r^iv  ovaCav  tKaarov  riOtvof  koX  Svoiv 
i^dvri  rpirjpapxos  b  ri}f  fiw  iKTOi  koX  S4' 
Karoi  npoTtpov  avvrtk^s'  ovii  ydp 
rpiripdp^ovi  en  itv6tuoi^ov  eavrovs,  dAAa 
<rvinreXei$. 

The  trierarchy,  and  the  trierarchic 
symmories  at  Athens,  are  subjects  not 
perfectly  known :  the  best  enwsitionB 
respecting  them  are  to  be  lonnd  in 
Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens 
(b.  iv.  ch.  11—13),  and  in  his  other 
work,  Urkonden  iiber  das  Attische 
Seewesen  (ch.  xi.  zii.  xiii.);  besides 
Parreidt,  De  Symmoriis,  part  ii  p.  22, 

9€q, 

The  fragment  of  Hyperidds  (dted  by 
Harpokraudn,  v.  Svuuopta),  alluding 
to  the  trierarchic  reform  of  Demos* 
then6s^  though  briefly  and  obscurely, 
is  an  mteresting  confirmation  of  the 
oration  De  Goron&. 

1  There  is  a  point  in  the  earlier 
oration  of  Demosthends  De  Symmoriis, 
illustrating  the  grievance  which  he 
now  reformed.     That  grievance  con- 

9— 


sisted,  for  one  main  portion,  in  the 
fact  that  the  richest  citizen  in  a 
trierarchic  partnership  paid  a  sum  no 
greater  (sometimes  even  less)  than  the 
poorest.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  unfair  apportionment  of  charge 
might  have  occurred,  and  is  noway 
guarded  against,  in  the  symmories  as 
proposed  oy  Demosthenes  himself. 
His  symmories,  each  comprising  sixty 
persons,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  totaJ 
active  1200,  are  directed  to  divide 
themselves  into  five  fractions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  or  one-hundredth  of  the 
1200.  Each  ^oup  of  twelve  is  to  com- 
prise the  richest  alongside  of  the 
poorest  members  of  the  mxty  (avravair- 
kfipovyrai  irpbt  rbv  tviroputTarov  del  tovs 
avoptaraTOVit  p.  182),  SO  that  each 
group  would  contain  individuals  very 


unequal  in  wealth,  though  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  one  group  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  another.  These 


twelve  persons  were  to  defray  col- 
lectively the  cost  of  trierarchy  for  one 
ship,  two  ships,  or  three  ships,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  ships  which  the 
state  might  require  (p.  183).  But 
Demosthends  nowhere  points  out  in 
what  proportions  they  were  to  share 
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0)ppo8itloii 
offered  by 


The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to  the  orator  in 
his  attempted  amendment  The  body  of  Three 
dtlzens  Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the  state — ^the  leader  or 
^chLite  richest  individual  in  each  symmory,  with  those  who 
to  the  stood  second  or  third  in  order  of  wealth— employed 

re?oraao£  every  effort  to  throw  out  the  proposition,  and  tendered 
toenS^  large  bribes  to  Demosthen^  (if  we  may  credit  his 
difficulties  assertion)  as  inducements  for  dropping  it.  He  was 
had  to  impeached,  moreover,  under  the  Graphs  Paranomon, 

oTeroome.  ^^  mover  of  an  unconstitutional  or  illegal  decree. 
It  required  no  small  share  of  firmness  and  public  spirit, 
combined  with  approved  eloquence  and  an  established  name, 
to  enable  Demosthenes  to  contend  against  these  mighty 
enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be  levied  upon 

His  new        ^^^  *^®  members  of  the  symmories,  or  upon  all  above 

^'?!S?  X        a  certain  minimum  of  property,  in  proportion  to  their 

distributes  ^   .  ^        x.  ^  •/  -t  •  x.^^  i. 

the  rated  property  ;  but  it  seems,  if  we  rightly  make  out, 

trieiOTchy'     ^  ^^^^  somewhat  heightened  the  minimum,  so  that 

equitably.      the  aggregate  number   of   persons    chargeable    was 

diminished.^     Every  citizen  rated  at  ten  talents  was  assessed 

singly  for  the  charge  of  trierarchy  belonging  to  one  trireme  :  if 

rated  at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  two ;   at  thirty 

talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three ;  if  above  thirty  talents,  for 

that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat,  which  was  held  to  be 

the  maximum  payable  by  any  single  individual.    Citizens  rated 

at  less  than  ten  talents  were  grouped  together  into  ratings  of  ten 

talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order  to  bear  collectively  the  trierarchy 

of  one  trireme,  the  contributions  furnished  by  each  person  in  the 

group  being  proportional  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated. 


the  expense  among  them ;  whether  the  thends  De  Symmoriis,  omitting  as  it 

richest  citizens  among  the  twelve  were  does  all  positiTe  determination  as  to 

to  pay  only  an  equal  sum  with  the  proportions  of  payment,  helps  us  to 

poorest,  or  a  sum  greater  in  proportion  understand  how  the  abuse  grew  up. 

to  their  wealth.   There  is  nothing  in  ^  .^^chinds  (adv.   Ktesiph.   p.   85) 

his  project  to  prevent  the  richer  mem-  charges   Demosthends  with   "having 

bers  from  insisting  that  all  should  pay  stolen  away  from  the  city  the  trier- 

equally.    This  is  the  very  abuse  that  archs  of  sixty-five  swift-sailmg  vessels", 

he  denounced  afterwards  (in  840  B.C.),  This  implies,  I  imagine,  that  the  new 

as  actually  realized— and  corrected  by  law  diminished  the  total  number  of 

a  new  law.     The  oration  of  Demos-  persons  chai^geable  with  trierarchy. 
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This  new  proposition,  wMle  materially  relieving  the  poorer 
citizens,  made  large  addition  to  the  assessments  of  the  rich.  A 
man  rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had  before  been  chargeable  for 
only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one  trierarchy,  along 
with  partners  much  poorer  than  himself  but  equally  assessed, 
now  became  chargeable  with  the  entire  expense  of  two  trierarchies. 
All  persons  liable  were  assessed  in  fair  proportion  to  the  sum  for 
which  they  stood  rated  in  the  schedule.  When  the  impeachment 
against  Demosthenes  came  to  be  tried  before  the  Dikastery,  he 
was  acquitted  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Dikasts ;  so  that 
the  accuser  was  compelled  to  pay  the  established  fine.  And  so 
animated  was  the  temper  of  the  public  at  that  moment,  in  favour 
of  vigorous  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  just  declared,  that 
they  went  heartily  along  with  him,  and  adopted  the  main  features 
of  his  trierarchic  reform.  The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however, 
though  insufficient  to  throw  out  the  measure,  constrained  him  to 
modify  it  more  than  once,  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion  ;^ 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  ^schin^s,  whom  he 
accuses  of  having  been  hired  by  the  rich  for  the  purpose.*  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  speeches  of  both  of  them — 
especially  those  of  Demosthen^,  which  must  have  been  numerous 
— have  not  been  preserved, 

1  Deinarohns  adv.  Demosthen.  p.  proofs  which  might  be  produced,  that 
95,  a.  43.  et<rt  Ttve?  iv  rtf  Swtoonjpty  the  Athenian  Dikasts  did  not  always 
T&v  iv  Tolt  rpioxoo-ioi?  yeyevyifi^vtavt  W  belong  to  the  poorest  dass  of  citizens, 
odros  (Demosthenes)  eritfci  thy  ire  pi  rStv  as  the  jests  of  Aristophands  would  lead 
rptripapxtov    v6fiov.       ov    ^pafrert    roif    US  to  believe. 

vknaLov  ort  rpia  riXavra  Kafiitv  /uri-  ^  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  829. 
ypaj(f>t  KoX  fiereaKtva^t  Titv  voimv  koB'  Boeckh  (Attisch.  Seewesen.  p.  183,  and 
eKOLtmiv  iKK\ri<riaVy  leai  tA  fjiiv  eirwAei  &v  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  14)  thinks  that 
«iAif<^ci  jTiv  riftriv,  ra  J'  airofid/Mi^oc  oifK  this  passage— 6cTa\avTOi/  5*  et^cs  epavov 
iPePaCov;  Stapeau  wapa  rStv  tiytpidvuiV  rmv   avfifiO' 

Without  accepting  this  assertion  of  piuv,  e<^*  oU  ikuwfvia  rov  TptripapxtKhv 
a  hostile  speaker,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  voooi^— must  allude  to  injury  done  by 
accuse  Demosthends  of  having  accepted  ^schinds  to  the  law  in  later  years, 
bribes,  we  may  safely  accept  it  so  far  after  it  became  a  law.  But  I  am  Un- 
as it  affirms  that  he  made  several  able  to  see  the  reason  for  so  restricting 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  law  its  meaning.  The  rich  men  would 
before  it  finally  pa^ed— a  fact  not  at  surely  bribe  most  highly,  and  raise 
all  surprising,  considering  the  intense  most  opposition  against  the^r«tpa«si7t^ 
opposition  which  it  called  forth.  of  the  law,  as  they  were  then  most 

Some  of  the  Dikasts,  to  whom  the  likely  to  be  successful ;  and  .^Ischines, 
speech  written  by  Deinarchus  was  whether  bribed  or  not  bribed,  would 
addressed,  had  been  included  among  most  naturally,  as  well  as  most  effec- 
the  Three  Hundred  (that  is,  the  richest  tively,  stand  out  against  the  novelty 
citizens  in  the  state)  when  Demos-  introduced  by  his  rival,  without  waiting 
thends  proposed  his  trierarchic  reform,  to  see  it  actually  become  a  part  of  the 
This  will  show,  among  various  other   laws  of  the  state. 
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Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distribated  and  assessed 

anew  upon  each  man  in  the  ratio  of  his  wealth,  and 

pleto*™'        therefore    most    largely  upon  the  Three    Hundred 

«*«««■••         richest*    How  long  the  law  remained  unchanged,  we 

efficiency       do  not  know.    But  it  was  found  to  work  admirably 

^^  well,  and  Demosthenes  boasts  that  during  the  entire 

"  d*°it°*"     war  (that  is,  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  about  August, 

340  ac,  to  the  battle  of  Ch^roneia  in  August,  338 

B.C.)  all  the  trierarchies  named  under  the  law  were  ready  in  time 

without  complaint  or  suflFering,  while  the  ships,  well-equipped 

and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes  of  delay,  were  found  prompt 

and  effective  for  all  exigences.    Not  one  was  either  left  behind 

or  lost  at  sea  throughout  these  two  years.* 

Probably  the  first  fruits  of  the  Demosthenic  reform  in  Athe- 

nian  naval  administration  was   the   fleet  equipped 

imder  Phokion,  which  acted  so  successfully  at  and 

WiJcom^    near  Byzantium.    The  operations  of  Athens  at  sea, 

mencesin      though  not  known  in  detail,  appear  to  have  been 

better  conducted  and  more  prosperous  in  their  general 

effect  than  they  had  ever  been  since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispute  in  the 
interior  of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defence  by  land. 
This  new  disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  than  another  Sacred 
War,  declared  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  against  the  Lokrians 
of  Amphissa.  Kindled  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  uEschinSs,  it  more 
than  compensated  Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium  and  his 
defeat  by  the  Triballi,  bringing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War, 
aggrandizement  to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,^  the  first 
Kirrhaand  Sacred  War  recorded  in  Grecian  history  (590 — 580 
its  plain  B.C.),  about  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  -^schines 
co^cnitod  ai^d  Demosthenes.  That  war  had  been  undertaken 
to^e^tot  ^y  *^®  Amphiktyonic  Greeks  to  punish,  and  ended 
Sacred  War  by  destroying,  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Blirrha, 
un  er  0  n.    gjj.^j^^^  j^^q^  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus,  on  the 

1  See  the  citation  from  Hyperidds  in  Many  of  these  Inscriptions  name  in- 

Harpokrat.   v.  Sv/ifMoio.     The   S^rm-  divianal  dtizens,  in  dinerent  numbers, 

mories  are  mentioned  in  Inscription  three,  five,  or  six,  as  joint  trierarchs  of 

ziT.  of  Boeckh's  Urkunden  Uber  das  the  same  vessel. 
Attische    Seewesen   (p.    M5),    which        ^  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  262. 
Inscription  bears  the  date  w  826  B.c.        *  Chap,  xzriil. 
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coast  of  the  fertile  plain  stretcliing  from  the  southern  declivity  of 
Delphi  to  the  sea.  Eirrha  was  originally  the  port  of  Delphi,  and 
of  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  to  which  Delphi  was  once 
an  annexed  sanctuary.^  But  in  process  of  time  Kirrha  increased 
at  the  expense  of  both,  through  profits  accumulated  from  the 
innumerable  visitors  by  sea  who  landed  there  as  the  nearest 
access  to  the  temple.  The  prosperous  Kirrhseans,  inspiring 
jealousy  at  Delphi  and  Krissa,  were  accused  of  extortion  in  the 
tolls  levied  from  visitors,  as  well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive 
proceedings.  An  Amphiktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian 
Sol6n  stood  prominently  forward,  being  declared  against  them, 
Kirrha  was  taken  and  destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Delphian  god,  under  an  oath  taken  by  all  the 
Amphiktyonic  members,  with  solemn  pledges  and  formidable 
imprecations  against  all  disturbers.  The  entire  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  sea  now  became,  as  the  oracle  had 
required, .  sacred  property  of  the  god  ;  that  is,  incapable 
of  being  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent  way  by 
man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous  herbage  with  pasturing 
animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpation  of 
their  troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha,  it  was  indis-  i^ecessity 
pensable  that  on  or  near  the  same  spot  there  should  of  O^^ 
exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  for  the  con- 
guests  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  Delphi,  the  more  of  iid^^ 
so  as  such  persons,  not  merely  visitors,  but  also  traders  ^^Jj^^ 
with  goods  to  sell,  now  came  in  greater  multitudes  grows  up 
than  ever,  from  the  increased  attractions  imparted  J^ginto 
out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Kirrha  itself  to  the  Pythian  tti©  ^sYi^' 
festival    How  this  want  was  at  first  supplied,  while  lokrians  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  oath  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not  -^^p^^*"** 
informed.    But  in  process  of  time  Kirrha  became  reoccupied  and 
refortified  by  the  western  neighbours  of  Delphi,  the  Lokrians  of 
Amphissa,  on  whose  borders  it  stood,  and  for  whom  probably  it 
served  as  a  port  not  less  than  for  Delphi.    These  new  occupants 
received  the  guests  coming  to  the  temple,  enriched  themselves  by 

1  For  the  topography  of  the  country  gen  in  Griechenland  (Bremen.  1840X 
round  Delphi,  see  the  instructive  chapters  i.  and  iL,  about  Kirrha  and 
work  of  Uhichs,  Beiflen  and  FoxBchun-   Krissa. 
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the  accompanying  profit,  and  took  into  ctdtivation  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  plain  around  the  town.* 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians  had  its  origin, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much,  however,  we  make  out,  not 
merely  from  Demosthenes,  but  even  from  .^chinis,  that  in  their 
time  it  was  an  ancient  and  established  occupation,  not  a  recent 
intrusion  or  novelty.  The  town  was  fortified,  the  space  imme- 
diately adjacent  being  tilled  and  claimed  by  the  Lokrians  as  their 
own.*  This  indeed  was  a  departure  from  the  (Mith,  sworn  by 
Sol6n  with  his  Amphiktyonic  contemporaries,  to  consecrate 
Eirrha  and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian  god.  But  if  that  oath  had 
been  literally  carried  out,  the  god  himself  and  the  Delphians 
among  whom  he  dwelt  would  have  been  the  principal  losers, 
because  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  would  have  been  a  serious 
discouragement,  if  not  a  positive  banier,  against  the  arrival  of 
visitors,  most  of  whom  came  by  sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation 
of  the  town  and  port  of  Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale, 
together  with  a  space  of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least 
tolerated,  if  not  encouraged.  Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still 
remained  untilled  and  unplanted  as  the  property  of  Apollo,  the 
boundaries  being  perhaps  not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  the  Delphian 
BelatioQg  temple  by  occupying  Eirrha,  they  had  been  still  more 
bei^enthe  valuable  as  its  foremost  auxiliaries  and  protectors 
Axnphissa  against  the  Phokians,  their  enemies  of  long  standing.' 
-th^^hiS  ^®  of  the  first  objects  of  PhUomelus  the  Phokian, 
stood  after  defeating  the  Lokrian  armed  force,  was  to  fortify 

forward  .  -,  .     ^     i?  -rw  i   i..  -^  ^  •/ 

earnestly  in    the  sacred  precmct  of  Delphi  on  its  western  side 

Sacrerwar  against  their  attacks,*  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
to  defend  position  in  close  neighbourhood  to  Delphi  must  have 
against  the  been  one  of  positive  suffering  as  well  as  of  danger, 
Phokians.  during  the  years  when  the  Phokian  leaders,  with 
their  numerous  mercenary  bands,  remained  in  victorious  occupa- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  probably  of  the  harbour  of  Kirrha  also. 

1  JSschinda   adv.   Ktesiph.   p.   69 :  CoronA,  ]^.  277.     Ti|y  x»P«^  i^  o^  i^*^ 

compare  Livy,  xlii.  6:  Pausamas.  x.  *Ati4>c<r<m9arA&vavTS»vy€<>ipy€ivS^aaav, 

37,  4.     The  distance  from  Delphi  to  otros  Bi  (^schinds)  r^s   lepas  x»P<^ 

Kirrha  is  given  by  Pansanias  at  sixty  |)riaro  eti^at,  Ac. 

Sr^Satd^^'Sl^jf*"'""'        .Dlod6r.xvL24:Th«cyd.B1101. 
s  .SlschiUds,    L   c. ;    Demosth.    De       *  Dioddr.  zvL  26. 
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The  subsequent  turn  of  fortune,  when  Philip  crushed  the  Pho- 
kians,  and  when  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  reorganized 
with  him  as  its  chief^  must  have  found  the  Amphissian  Loknans 
among  the  warmest  alHes  and  sympathizers.  Resuming  posses- 
sion of  Eirrha,  they  may  perhaps  have  been  emboldened,  in  such 
a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to  enlarge  their  occupancy 
round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  done  before. 
Moreover,  they  were  animated  with  feelings  attached  to  Thebes, 
and  were  hostile  to  Athens,  as  the  ally  and  upholder  of  their 
enemies  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  (February  or  March,  339  B.a)  b.o.  839. 
was  held  at  Delphi.    Diognetus  was  named  by  the  ^^pi^jj^y^ 
Athenians  to  attend  it  as  Hieromnemon,  or  chief  nic  meeting 
l^ate,  with  three  PylagorsB,  or  vice-legates,  -aSschin^s,  Jebniary,* 
Meidias,  and  Thrasykl&L^    We  need  hardly  believe  ^5;£^g 
Demosthen^  when   he   states   that   the   name   of  one  of  the 
iEschines  was  put  up  without  foreknowledge  on  the  ^Si 
part  of  any  one,  and  that  though  it  passed,  yet  not  '^**ie'»- 
more  than  two  or  three  hands  were  held  up  in  his  favour.^    Soon 
after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus  was  seized  with  a  fever,  so 
that  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was 
confined  to  ^schinSs. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or  gilt 
shields  dedicated  as  an  offering  out  of  the  spoils  jjg^gaage 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a  century  and  a  half  °{^j^* 
before,  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect — "  Dedicated  speaker 
by  the  Athenians,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Persians  and   ^^ff^ 
lliebans  engaged  in  joint  battle  against  the  Greeks  ".  ^y^ 
It  appears  t^at  these  shields  had  recently  been  set  up  Athene— 
afresh  (having  been  perhaps  stript  of  their  gilding  by  Sono?*^^ 
the  Phokian  plunderers)  in  a  new  cell  or  chapeli  JSi?^**!- 
without   the  full   customary  forms    of  prayer   or  donative  in 
solemnities;'   which  perhaps    might   be    supposed  ^«*«™P^®- 
unnecessary,  as  the  offering  was  not  now  dedicated  for  the  first 
time.     The  inscription,  little  noticed   and  perhaps  obscured 

1  JBachia^  adTersus  Ktesiphonta,  orao-if  r&v  avafiruidrtov  (compare  Pin- 

p.  60.  tarch,  Demetr.  c.  13X  requiring  to  be 

s  Demosthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  277.  preceded  hj  solemn  ceremonies,  some- 

8  This  most  have  been  an  avoxara-  times  specudly  directed  by  the  oracle. 
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by  the  lapse  of  time  on  tlie  original  shields,  would  now  stand 
forth  brightly  and  conspicuously  on  the  new  gilding,  reviving 
historical  recollections  highly  offensive  to  the  Thebans,^  and  to 
the  Amphissian  Lokrians  as  friends  of  Thebes.  These  latter  not 
only  remonstrated  against  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but 
were  even  preparing  (if  we  are  to  believe  .^schin^)  to  accuse 
Athens  of  impiety,  and  to  invoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifly 
talents,  for  omission  of  the  religious  solemnities.'  But  this  is 
denied  by  Demosthenes  who  states  that  the  Lokrians  could  not 
bring  any  such  accusation  against  Athens  without  sending  a 
formal  summons,  which  they  never  had  sent  Demosthenes 
would  be  doubtless  right  as  to  the  regular  form,  probably  also  as 
to  the  actual  fact;  though  iBschin^  accuses  him  of  having 
received  bribes  ^  to  defend  the  iniquities  of  the  Lokrians.  Whether 
the  Lokrians  went  so  feur  as  to  invoke  a  penalty  or  not,  at  any 
rate  they  spoke  in  terms  of  complaint  against  the  proceeding. 
Such  complaint  was  not  without  real  foundation ;  since  it  was 
better  for  the  common  safety  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  the 
Macedonian  stressor,  that  the  treason  of  ThSbes  at  the  battle  of 
Platcea  should  stand  as  a  matter  of  past  antiquity,  rather  than  be 
republished  in  a  new  edition.  But  this  was  not  the  ground 
taken  by  the  complainants,  nor  could  they  directly  impeach  the 
right  of  Athens  to  burnish  up  her  old  donatives.  Accordingly 
they  assailed  the  act  on  the  allegation  of  impiety,  as  not  having 
been  preceded  by  the  proper  religious  solemnities ;  whereby  they 
obtained  the  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  Athens,  as  ally  of 
the  Phokians  in  their  recent  sacrilege,  and  enemy  of  Thebes  the 
steadfast  champion  of  the  god. 

"The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  give  the  main 
recital,  though  not  the  exact  words,  of  JSschines),  a  Mendly 
person  came  to  acquaint  us  that  the  Amphissians  were  bringing 
on  their  accusation  against  Athens.    My  sick  colleagues  requested 

1  How  painfully  the  Thebang  of  the  *mk4mv  vah^.  hv  iSpvvavro  e1}^a^ol  (Dio- 

Demosthenic  age  felt  the  recoUection  d6r.  zriL  lOi. 

of   the   alliance   of   their   ancestors      3  .Machines  adv.  Kteeiph.  p.  70.  The 

with  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  we  may  words  of  his  speech  do  not,  however, 

read  in  Demosthends,  De  Symmoriis,  flive  either  a  full  or  a  clear  account  of 

p.  187.  the  transaction ;  which  I  have  endea- 

It  appears  that  the  Thebans  also  Toured,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  supply  in 

had  erected  a  new  chapel  at  Delphi  the  text. 

(after  846  b.  c.)  out  of  the  spoils  acquired        <  Demosthen.  De  GoronA,  p.  277. 

from  the  conquered  PhokianA— o  dirb  .    *  .^ECschin^s,  adv.  Ktesiph,  p,  69. 
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me  immediately  to  enter  the  assembly  and  undertake  her  defence, 
I  made  liaste  to  comply,  and  was  just  beginning  to  ^      ^  ^j 
speak,  when  an  Amphissian— of  extreme  rudeness  and  ^Bischinds 
brutality,  perhaps  even  under  the  influence  of  some  £,^Mk. 
misguiding  divine  impulse— interrupted  me  and  ex-  J^J'^j^j^ 
claimed,  '  Do  not  hear  him,  men  of  Hellas  !    Do  not 
permit  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  to  be  pronounced  among 
you  at  this  holy  season !    Turn  them  out  of  the  sacred  ground, 
like  men  under  a  curse.'    With  that  he  denounced  us  for  our 
alliance  with  the  Phokians,  and  poured  out  many  other  outrt^eous 
invectives  against  the  city. 

"  To  me  (continues  iSschin^s)  all  this  was  intolerable  to  hear  : 
I  cannot  even  now  think  on  it  with  calmness;  and  at  the 
moment  I  was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  my 
life  before.  The  thought  crossed  me  that  I  would  retort  upon 
the  Amphissians  for  their  impious  invasion  of  the  Kirrhsean 
land.  That  plain,  lying  immediately  below  the  sacred  precinct 
in  which  we  were  assembled,  was  visible  throughout  *  You  see, 
Amphiktyons  (said  I),  that  plain  cultivated  by  the  Amphissians, 
with  buildings  erected  in  it  for  farming  and  pottery.  You  have 
before  your  eyes  the  harbour,  consecrated  by  the  oath  of  your 
forefathers,  now  occupied  and  fortified.  You  know  of  yourselves, 
without  needing  witnesses  to  tell  you,  that  these  Amphissians 
have  levied  toUs  and  are  taking  profit  out  of  the  sacred  harbour.' 
I  then  caused  to  be  read  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the  oath, 
and  the  imprecations  (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred  War, 
wherein  Eirrha  was  destroyed).  Then  continuing,  I  said, '  Here 
am  I,  ready  to  defend  the  god  and  the  sacred  property,  according 
to  the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot)  voice,  and  all  the 
powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  prepared  to  clear  my  own  city  of 
her  obligations  to  the  gods :  do  you  take  counsel  forthwith  for 
yourselves.  You  are  here  about  to  offer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the 
gods  for  good  things,  publicly  and  individually.  Look  well  then 
— where  will  you  find  voice,  or  soul,  or  eyes,  or  courage,  to 
pronounce  such  supplications  if  you  permit  these  accursed 
Amphissians  to  remain  unpunished,  when  they  have  come  under 
the  imprecations  of  the  recorded  oath  ?  Recollect  that  the  oath 
distinctly  proclaims  the  sufferings  awaiting  all  impious  trans- 
gressors, and  even  menaces  those  who  tolerate  their  proceedings. 
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by  declaring — They  who  do  not  stand  forward  to  vindicate 
Apollo,  Artemis,  Latona,  and  Ath^g  Pronna  may  not  sacrifice 
undefiled  or  with  favourable  acceptance.'"  ^ 

Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,  given  by 
.^^  iBschin^  himself   some    years    afterwards    to   the 

and  Athenian   assembly,   of   his    own   address    to    the 

^^  Amphiktyonic  meeting  in  spring,  339  b.g.,  on  the 
by  hia  lofty  site  of  the  Delphian  Pylaaa,  with  Kirrha  and  its 

plain  spread  out  before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  ancient 
oath  and  all  its  fearful  imprecations  recorded  on  the  brass  plate 
hard  by,  readable  by  every  one.  His  speech,  received  with  loud 
shouts,  roused  violent  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
as  well  as  of  the  hearers  assembled  round.  The  audience  at 
Delphi  was  not  like  that  of  Athens.  Athenian  citizens  were 
accustomed  to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing 
opposite  arguments :  though  susceptible  of  high-wrought  intellec- 
tual excitement — admiration  or  repugnance  as  the  case  might  be 
— ^they  discharged  it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then  went  home  to 
their  private  affairs.  But  to  the  comparatively  rude  men  at 
Delphi,  the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Athenian  orator  was  a  rarity. 
When  ^schinls,  with  great  rhetorical  force,  unexpectedly 
revived  in  their  imaginations  the  ancient  and  terrific  history  of 
the  curse  of  Kirrha  ^—assisted  by  all  the  force  of  visible  and 
local  association — ^they  were  worked  up  to  madness ;  while  in 
such  minds  as  theirs  the  emotion  raised  would  not  pass  off  by 
simple  voting,  but  required  to  be  discharged  by  instant  action. 

How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  became  is  shown 
Vi  1  t  ^y  *^^  monstrous  proceedings  which  followed.  The 
resolution  original  charge  of  impiety  brought  against  Athens, 
l^°§ie^  set  forth  by  the  Amphissian  speaker  coarsely  and 
AmpMk-  ineffectively,  and  indeed  noway  lending  itself  to 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  was  now  altogether  forgotten 
in  the  more  heinous  impiety  of  which  iBschinSs  had  accused  the 
Amphissians  themselves.     About  the  necessity  of  punishing  them 


1  JBIschinte  adversus  Ktesiphonta,  oU  inivBti$yi,  koa  A^ov«  evirpov^irov^ 

p.  70.  Koi  fi,v$ovit  oBtv  4  Kippoua  X'^P*''  f^oBnt- 

3  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  i>.  277.      wy  pwtfi},   <niv9tX^  ml  5ie{eA9ui/  dvtfpu- 

5i  rb  T)|f  inSAcMS  a^i»aa  kafiiav  (.^SChi-  irov«     dirtipovs    Aoywv     xal    to 

nte)  o^iiceTO  eif  rovf   Au^txrvovaf,  rrav'  fUWov    ov  ^  vpoop^tfuvov^,    rovf    icpo* 
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there  was  but  one  language.    The  Amphissian  speakers  appear  to 

have  fled,  since  even  their  persons  would  hardly  have  been  safe 

amidst  such  an  excitement    And  if  the  day  had  not  been  already 

far  advanced,  the  multitude  would  have  rushed  at  once  down 

from  the  scene  of  debate  to  Kirrha.^    On  account  of  the  lateness 

of  the  hour,  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  the  herald  formally 

proclaimed— That  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  the  whole  Delphian 

pdpulation,  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  freemen  as  well  as 

slaves,  should  muster  at  the  sacrificing  place,  provided  with  spades 

and  pickaxes ;  That  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyonic  legates  would 

there  meet  them,  to  act  in  defence  of  the  god  and  the  sacred 

property ;  That  if  there  were  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not 

appear,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed 

unholy  and  accursed.' 

At   daybreak,  accordingly,   the    muster    took    place.      The 

Delphian  multitude  came  with  their  implements  for 

demolition  :  the  Amphiktyons  with  ^schinSs  placed  phiktyons 

themselves  at  the  head,  and  all  marched  down  to  SeS^m 

the  port  of  Eirrha.    Those  there  resident — probably  nnmiti^e 

astounded  and  terrified  at  so  furious  an  inroad  from  to  destroy 

an  entire  population,  with  whom,  a  few  hours  before,   ^^erenc© 

they  had  been  on  friendly  terms — abandoned  the  oftheAm- 
-  .  -  ,  .         m    .      phissiaiis  to 

place  without  resistance,  and  ran  to  acquamt  their  rescue  their 

fellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.    The  Amphiktyons  with  5Sj^ve 

their  followers  then  entered  Kirrha,  demolished  all  **?.S®"^™' 

the  harbour-conveniences,  and  even  set  fire  to  the 

houses  in  the  town.    This  iEschin^s  himself  tells  us ;  and  we 

may  be  very  sure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that  the  multitude 

thus  set  on  were  not  contented  with  simply  demolishing,  but 

plundered  and  carried  away  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on. 

Presently,  however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was  on  the 

high  ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Delphi,  apprised 

of  the  destruction  of  their  property  and  seeing  their  houses  in 

flames,  arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue,  with  their  full-armed  force. 

The  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  multitude  were  obliged  in 

their  turn  to  evacuate  Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to  Delphi  at  their 

1  .fflBchin.  adv.  Kteaiphonta,  p.  70.  «pt  t^«  tSv  'Am^^co-o^wk  rc/yuapca*.     ^8iy 

Kpavyi)  iroAA^i  koX  Bopvfio^  ^v  rStv  %ui^i'  W  irdppw  r^«  4ftcpa«  ov<n}f ,  irpoeA^Mi'  o 

ierv6viavt  ttaX  K6nfos  ^v  ovkM  irepl  rSav  <nipvf ,  Ac. 
aairCSuv  &«  iifitU  i^iStiuv,  AAA'  ^       s  jEschinte  adv.  Ktedph,  p.  71. 
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best  speed.  They  were  in  the  greatest  peisonal  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  Demosthen^  some  were  actually  seized  ;  but  they  must 
have  been  set  at  liberty  almost  immediately.^  None  were  put  to 
death— an  escape  which  they  probably  owed  to  the  respect  borne 
by  the  Amphissians,  even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances, 
to  the  Amphiktyonic  function* 

On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president,  a 
Farther  Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  named  Eottyphus,  convoked 
'««>ittWon  a  full  Amphiktyonic  Ekklesia ;  that  is,  not  merely 
theAmpiilk-  the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  the  legates  and'co-l^ates 
?SS^^°**  deputed  from  the  various  cities,  but  also,  along  with 
■pe<^  them,  the  promiscuous  multitude  present  for  purpose 

and  take  of  sacrifice  and  consultation  of  the  orade.  Loud  and 
meaiuretfor  indignant  were  the  denunciations  pronounced  in  this 
meeting  against  the  Amphissians  ;  while  Athens  was 
eulogized  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  Apollo.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Amphissians 
should  be  punished  as  sinners  against  the  god  and  the  sacred 
domain,  as  well  as  against  the  Amphiktyons  personally  ;  that  the 
legates  should  now  go  home,  to  consult  each  his  respective  city  ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  some  positive  resolution  for  executory 
measures  could  be  obtained,  each  should  come  to  a  special 
meeting,  appointed  at  Thennopylae  for  a  future  day — seemingly 
not  far  distant,  and  certainly  prior  to  the  regular  season  of 
autumnal  convocation. 


punlihing 
Lokriaofl. 


1  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  277. 
According  to  the  second  decree  of  the 
Amphiktyons  cited  in  this  oration  (p. 
278),  some  of  the  Amphiktvons  were 
wounded.  But  I  concur  with  Droysen, 
Franke,  and  others,  in  disputing  the 
genuineness  of  these  decrees ;  and  the 
assertion,  that  some  of  the  Amphik- 
tyons were  wounded,  is  one  among  the 
groondfl  for  disputing  it ;  for  if  such 
had  been  the  fact,  .^Ischinfts  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  mention  it,  since 
it  would  have  suited  exactly  the  drift 
and  purpose  of  his  speech. 

^schinds  is  by  far  the  best  witness 
for  the  proceedmgs  at  this  spring- 
meetiiu^  of  the  Amphiktyons.  He  was 
not  on&  present,  but  the  leading  per- 
son concerned :  if  he  makes  a  wrong 
statement,  it  must  be  by  design.  But  if 
the  facts  as  stated  by  ^schinds  are  at 
all  near  the  truth,  it  is  hardly  possible 


that  the  two  decrees  cited  in  Demos- 
thenes can  have  been  the  real  decrees 
passed  bv  the  Amphiktyons.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  was  resolved,  as  given 
by  iEschinds,  pp.  70,  71,  is  materially 
different  from  the  first  decree  quoted 
in  the  oration  of  Demosthends,  p.  278. 
There  is  no  mention,  in  the  latter,  of 
those  vivid  and  prominent  circum- 
stances—the summoning  of  all  the 
Delphians,  freemen  and  slaves  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  with  spades  and 
mattocks— the  exclusion  from  the 
temple,  and  the  cursing,  of  any  city 
which  did  not  appear  to  take  part. 

The  compiler  of  those  decrees  appears 
to  have  had  only  Demosthenes  Woie 
him,  and  to  have  known  nothing  of 
iEschinds.  Of  the  violent  proceedmgs 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  both  provoked 
and  described  by  ^Kschinfis.  Demos- 
thends  says  nothing. 
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Thus  was  the  spark  applied  and  the  flame  kindled  of  a  second 
Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six  and  seven  years  after  3  ^  339 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  in  346  RC.  What  has 
been  just  recounted  comes  to  us  from  .dBschin§s,  vi^^ce 
himself  the  witness  as  well  as  the  incendiary.  We  Sim  on* 
here  judge  him,  not  from  accusations  preferred  by  his  —public 
rival  Demosthenes,  but  from  his  own  depositions,  done  by 
and  from  facts  which  he  details  not  simply  without  -*^c^^^- 
regret,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pride.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  them  without  becoming  sensible  of  the  profound  misfortune 
which  had  come  over  the  Grecian  world  ;  since  the  unanimity 
or  diasidence  of  its  component  portions  were  now  determined, 
not  by  political  congresses  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by  debates  in 
the  religious  convocation  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae.  Here  we 
have  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Amphissian  Lokrians — their 
sympathy  for  ThSbes  and  dislike  to  Athens — dictating  complaint 
and  invective  against  the  Athenians  on  the  allegation  of  impiety. 
Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly  easy  to  find  matter  for  such 
an  allegation,  it  parties  were  on  the  look-out  for  it ;  while  defence 
.was  difficult,  and  the  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at 
the  command  of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  JSschines  troubles 
himself  little  with  the  defence,  but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge  of 
impiety  against  the  Amphissians,  on  totally  different  allegations. 
By  superior  oratory,  as  Well  as  by  the  appeal  to  an  ancient 
historical  fact  of  a  character  peculiarly  terror-striking,  he  exas- 
perates the  Amphiktyons  to  a  pitch  of  religious  ardour,  in 
vindication  of  the  god,  such  as  to  make  them  disdain  alike  the 
suggestions  either  of  social  justice  or  of  political  prudence. 
Demosthenes — giving  credit  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  something 
like  the  equity  of  procedure,  familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and 
practice — affirmed  that  no  charge  against  Athens  could  have  been 
made  before  them  by  the  Lokrians,  because  no  charge  would  be 
entertained  without  previous  notice  given  to  Athens.  But 
^schinSs,  when  accusing  the  Lokrians — on  a  matter  of  which  he 
had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first  crossed  his  mind  to 
mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made  his  speech^ — found  these 

1  .^Ischinds  adv.  Ktecdphonta,  p.  70.    fi-nv   /yivqor^vat    rnf    r&v    *Kii4n.v<ri^av 
«ir^A0c  £'  oiv  itot  inX  rr^v  yv^a*    mpl  ^v  fi\v  Ti}V  Upav  d<rff/3c^af,  &C. 
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Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their  religiouB  antipathies,  that 
they  forthwith  call  out  and  head  the  Delphian  mob  armed  with 
pickaxes  for  demolition.  To  evoke,  from  a  fw-gone  and  ludf- 
forgotten  past,  the  memory  of  that  fierce  religions  fend,  for  the 
purpose  of  extruding  established  proprietors,  friends  and  defen- 
ders of  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein  they  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi  ;  to  execute 
this  purpose  with  brutal  violence,  creating  the  maximum  of 
exasperation  in  the  sufiferers,  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  legates,  and  raising  another  Sacred  War  pregnant 
with  calamitous  results — ^this  was  an  amount  of  mischief  such  as 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Greece  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The 
prior  imputations  of  irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator 
against  Athens,  may  have  been  futile  and  malicious;  but  the 
retort  of  iSschin^  was  far  worse,  extending  as  well  as  embittering 
the  poison  of  pious  discord,  and  plunging  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  in  a  contest  from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  the 
5word  of  Philip. 

Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite,  partly 
Effect  ot  because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter  known  to  us,  from 
tiio  pro-  an  actual  witness,  respecting  the  Amphiktyonic 
iBschinds  council — partly  from  its  ruinous  consequences,  which 
**  ^*ri^i     will  presently  appear.    At  first,  indeed,  these  conse- 


th^^**"  l^cJ^ces  did  not  manifest  themselves ;  and  when 
at  first  iE!8chin&  returned  to  Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  the 

fruitiess.  satisfaction  of  the  people.  We  may  presume  that  he 
reported  the  proceedings  at  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
stated  them  afterwards,  in  the  oration  now  preserved.  The 
Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Lokrians 
against  Athens,  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  that  movement  of 
pious  enthusiasm  which  iBschinSs  had  kindled  on  the  subject  of 
Kirrha,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their  forefathers.^ 
So  forcibly  was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this  question  thrust 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was 
hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  consequences  of 
what  had  happened,  saying — *<  iBschinSs,  you  are  bringing  war 

1  JBschbids  ady.  Ktesiphoiita»  p.  71.  thente)  ^cfu^o^ai^  rnv  5^icuv,  oCf  oi 

fcoi  rdf  irpd^eis  17^1^  airooei(a/A^i^)v  rov  irp6yoyoi  ufutiray,  ov8i  r^f  apa$  ov5e  n^f 

iT^fiov,    Koi    r^9    inSAcwf   ir^m    irpoof  .rov.Btov  fiamlws, 

fiovfUyrit  tvvtfitlv,  StC    ov«c  cf  (Demoe-  ■ 
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into  Attica  —  an  Amphiktyonic  war  ".  But  his  predictions  were 
cried  down  as  illusions  or  mere  nuinifestations  of  party  feeling 
against  a  rivaL^  iBschinds  denounced  him  openly  as  the  hired 
agent  of  the  impious  Lokrians^ — a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  conduct  of  these  Lokrians  themselves,  who  are  described  by 
.^schin^  as  gratuitously  insulting  Athens. 

But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately  after 
the  return  of  -^chin^s,  was  favourable  to  his  pro-   change  of 
ceedings  at  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  continue  so.    Nor  feeling  at 
is  the  change  difficult  to  understand.    The  first  men-  the 
tion  of  the  old  oath,  and  the  original  devastation  of  ^toIto^ 
Kirrha,  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  authority  of  take  no 
Soldn,  would  naturally  turn  the  Athenian  mind  into  Lnphik-  ^ 
a  strong   feeling   of  pious   sentiment   against   the  ^^{^"^ 
tenants  of  that  accursed  spot.    But  further  informa-  against 
tion  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lokrians  were     ™^ 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  that  the  occupation  of  Kirrha 
as  a  harbour  was  a  convenience  to  all  Greeks,  and  most  of  all 
to  the  temple  itself;  lastly,  that  the  imputations  said  to  have 
heen  cast  by  the    Lokrians   upon   Athens   had   either    never 
been  made  at  all  (so  we  find  Demosthen^  affirming),  or  were 
nothing  worse  than  an  unauthorized  burst  of  ill-temper  from 
some  rude  individual    Though  .^chines  had  obtained  at  first 
a  vote  of  approbation  for  his  proceedings,  yet  when  his  proposition 
came  to  be  made — that  Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians 
— the  opposition  of   Demosthenes    was    found  more  effective. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly  passed  a  resolution 
peremptorily  forbidding  all  interference  on  the  part  of  Athens 
at  that  special  meeting.     "  The  Hieromnemon  and  the  Pyl£^;or» 
of  Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed)  shall  take  no  part,  either  in 
word  or  deed  or  resolution,  with  the  persons  assembled  at  that 
special  meeting.    They  shall  visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  at  the 
regular  times  fixed  by  our  forefathers."    This  important  decree 
marks  the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens,     .^schin^  indeed  tells 
us  that  it  was  only  procured  by  crafty  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of 
Demosthen^  being  hurried  through  in  a  thin  assembly,  at  the 
■close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and  iBschin^s  among  them) 

1  Demosth.  De  Coroii&,  p.  275.        s  JSschinte  ady.  Ktesiph.  pp.  60—71. 
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had  gone  away.  But  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  such  insinuft- 
tions ;  moreover  .fischinSs,  if  he  had  still  retained  the  pubKc 
sentiment  in  his  fieiyour,  could  easily  have  baffled  the  tricks  of  lus 
rival.i 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  at  Thermopylae  accord- 
Special  i^^y  took  place,  at  some  time  between  the  two  r^:ular 
Se*ffi5  ^  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  No  legates  attended 
phiktyons  from  Athens,  nor  any  from  ThSbes— a  fact  made 
mo^lo),  known  to  us  by  iElschinSs,  and  remarkable  as  evincing 
with  t  ^^  incipient  tendency  towards  concurrence,  such  as 
Athens.  had  never  existed  before,  between  these  two  important 
piulwdto  cities.  The  remaining  l^ates  met,  determined  to 
f\or  ^®^  *  •'^"**  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  purpose  of  punishing  the 
punishing  Amphissians,  and  chose  the  president  Kottyphus 
Kott^hoB  general  According  to  ^Eschin^  this  force  was  brought 
president,  together,  marched  against  the  Lokrians,  and  reduced 
them  to  submission,  but  granted  to  them  indulgent  terms ;  re- 
qairing  from  them  a  fine  to  the  Delphian  god,  payable  at  stated 
intervals — sentencing  some  of  the  Lokrian  leaders  to  banishment  as 
having  instigated  the  encroachment  on  the  sacred  domain — and 
recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it  But  the  Lokrians  (he  says), 
after  the  force  had  retired,  broke  faith,  paid  nothing,  and  brought 
back  all  the  guilty  leaders.  Demosthenes,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  Kottyphus  summoned  contingents  from  the  various  Am- 
phiktyonic  states ;  but  some  never  came  at  all,  while  those  who 
did  come  were  lukewarm  and  inefficient ;  so  that  the  purpose 
altogether  miscarried."  The  account  of  Demosthen^  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two  ;  for  we  know  firom  ^schinSs  himself  that 
neither  Athens  nor  ThSbes  took  part  in  the  proceeding,  while 
Sparta  had  been  excluded  from  the  Amphiktyonic  council  in  346 
B.C.  There  remained  therefore  only  the  secondary  and  smaller 
states.  Of  these,  the  Peloponnesians,  even  if  inclined,  could  not 
easily  come,  since  they  could  neither  march  by  land  through 
Bceotia,  nor  come  with  ease  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  were 
masters  of  the  port  of  Kirrha ;  and  the  Thessalians  and  their 
neighbours  were  not  likely  to  take  so  intense  an  interest  in  the 
enterprise  as  to  carry  it  through  without  the  rest    Moreover,  the 

1  Jlschinte  adv.  Ktedph.  p.  71. 

9  Demostlien.  De  Coronft,  p.  277 ;  iSschindi  adv.  Ktedph.  p.  72. 
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party  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  invite  the  inter- 
ference of  Philip  would  rather  prefer  to  do  nothing,  in  order  to 
show  how  impossible  it  was  to  act  without  him.  Hence  we  may 
fEdrly  assume  that  what  .^chinSs  represents  as  indulgent  terms 
granted  to  the  Lokrians,  and  afterwards  violated  by  them,  was  at 
best  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concluded 
because  Kottyphus  could  not  do  anything — ^probably  did  not 
wish  to  do  anything — without  the  intervention  of  Philip. 

The  next  Pylsea,  or  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Amphiktjons 
at  ThermopylsB,  now  arrived ;  yet  the  Lokrians  were 
still  unsubdued.      Kottyphus    and    his  party  now  September, 
made  the  formal  proposition  to  invoke  the  aid  of  ^h^^^. 
Philip.     "  If  you  do  not  consent  (they  told  the  Am-  phiirtyons 
phiktyons^),  you  must  come  forward  personally  in  int»ven.* 
force,  subscribe  ample  funds,  and  fine  all  defaulters.  ^^^ 
Choose  which  you  prefer."    The  determination  of 
the  Amphiktyons  was  taken  to  invoke  the  interference  of  Philip ; 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force,  and  champion 
of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  been  in  the  former. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting,'  where  this  fatal  measure  of  calling 


1  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  pp.  277,  278. 

3  The  chronology  of  events  here 
recounted  has  been  differently  con- 
ceived by  different  authors.  According 


documents  recited  in  the  oration  De 
Goron&)  is  a  wrong  name,  and  cannot 
have  been  qnotecTfrom  any  genuine 
document.    Kext,  the  first  decree  of 


to  my  view,  ttie  first  motion  raised  by   the  Amphiktyons  is  not  in  haimony 
Machine    against   the    Amphissian    with    the    statement   of    JEEschinds, 


Lokrians    occurred    in     the 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at  I>elp] 


himself  the  great  mover  of  what  the 
Amphiktyons  really  did.    Lastly,  the 


in  889  B.C.  (the  vear  of  the  archon  second  decree  plainly  intimates  that 

Theophrastus  at  Athens) :  next,  there  the   person  who  composed  the  two 

was  held  a  special  or  extraordinary  decrees  conceived  the  nomination  of 

meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons,  and  a  Philip  to  have  taken  place  in  the  very 

warlike    manifestation    against    the  same  Amphiktyonlc  assembly  as  the 

Lokrians ;    after    which     came    the  first  movement  against  the  Lokrians. 


rMnilar  autumnal  meeting  at  Thermo-  The  same  words,  ^l  itpttat  KActi^a' 

pnie  (B.C.  839— September^the  year  Wpov,    iapivii^    irvAeUac— prefixed    to 

of  the  archon  Lysimachidds  at  Athens),  both  decrees,  must  be  understood  to 

where  the  vote  was  passed  to  call  in  Indicate    the    same    assembly.     Mr. 


the  military  interference  of  Philip. 


Clinton's  supposition  that  the  first 


This  chronology  does  not  indeed  decree  was  passed  at  the  sprinc 
agree  with  the  ^o  so-called  decrees  meeting  of  889  B.C..  and  the  second 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the    at  the  spring  meeting  of  888  B.C.— 


documentary  statement— *Apx«»v  Mnf< 


Kleinagoras  being  the  Eponymus  in 
both  years— appears    to    me  nowise 


which  we  read  as  incorporated  in  the  probable.     The  special  purpose  and 

oration  De  Coronft,  p.   279.     But  I  value     of      an     Eponymus     would 

have  already  stated  that  I  think  these  disappear  if  the  same  person  served 

documents  spurious.  in   that  capacity  for  two  successive 

The  archon  Mnesitheldte  (like  all  years.    Boeckh  adopts  the  oopjecture 


the    other   archons   named   in 


the   of  Beiske,  altering  joptyiff  miAoioc  in 

9—30 
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in  Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from  Athens  were  doubdesB 
MotiTM  present  ( JSschin^  among  them),  according  to  nsnal 
w^^  custom ;  for  the  decree  of  Demosthen^  had  enacted 
Toto— de-  that  the  usual  custom  should  be  followed,  though  it 
mMt^^  had  forbidden  the  presence  of  legates  at  the  special 
Ampbik-  or  extraordinary  meeting.  iEschines^  was  not  back- 
▼oten  upon  ward  in  advocating  the  application  to  Philip ;  nor 
^^^^^*  indeed  could  he  take  any  other  course,  consistently 

with  what  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  spring  meeting.  He 
himself  only  laments  that  Athens  suffered  herself  to  be  deterred, 
by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  Demosthenes,  from  heading  the 
crusade  against  Amphissa,  when  the  gods  themselves  had  singled 
her  out  for  that  pious  duty.'  What  part  Thibes  took  in  the 
nomination  of  Philip,  or  whetiier  her  legates  attended  at  the 
autumnal  Amphiktyonic  meeting,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  double 
suffrage?  now  belonged  to  the  Macedonians  themselves  ;  while 
many  of  the  remaining  members  had  become  dependent  on 
Macedonia — ^the  Thessalians,  Phthiot  Achseans,  Perrhsebians, 
Dolopians,  Magnates,  &c.'  It  was  probably  not  very  difficult  for 
Kottyphus  and  -fischin^  to  procure  a  vote  investing  Philip  with 
the  command.  Even  those  who  were  not  fiEivourable  might  dread 
the  charge  of  impiety  if  they  opposed  it 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  339  B.a  (the 
interval  between  the  two  Amphiktyonic  meetings),  Philip  had 
been  engaged  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his 
battle,  while  returning,  against  the  Triballi,  wherein  he  received 
the  severe  wound  already  mentioned.    His  recovery  from  this 

the    second    decree    Into    oirwpin;«  decrees  which  \re  now  read  in  the 

nvKaCauB,     This     would     bring     the  oration  De  Goronft.    Bat  the  first  of 

second  decree  into  better  harmony  those  two  decrees    can   never  have 

with  chronolc«y ;  but  there  is  nothing  come  c^ter  the  outrageous  proceeding 

in  the  state  otthe  text  to  justify  such  described  by  JSschin6&     I  will  add 

an  innovation.    Bdhnecke  (Forsch.  pp.  that  in  the  former  decree  the  president 

498—608)   adopts  a    supposition   yet  Kottyphus   is   called    an    Arcadian, 

more  improbable.     He  supposes  that  whereas  iEschinds  designates  him  as 

JEacldnki  was  chosen  Pyiagoias  at  APhtursalian, 
the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year  840—        i  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  27& 
S89B.C.,  and  that  he  attended  first  a;t       »  ^techinfls  adv.   Ktemph.   p.    72. 

Delphi  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  .    •    .    r&v  lUv  Btw  rnv  Jiyt/iovtav  r^f 

the  Amphiktvons  840  B.C ;  that  he  tvtrtfitius  ^fuv  iropaScffwicorMv,  rqf  M 

there  raised  the  violent  storm  which  ^luioa^ivmn  ^podoicia«  iftwoiiiv  ycye- 

he  himself  describes  in  his  speech;  yiiiiivtff. 

and  that  afterwards,  at  the  subsequent       >  See  Isolaatte,  Orat.  Y.  (Philipp.), 

spring  meeting,  came  both  the  two  i.  22,  28. 
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wound  was  completed  when  the  Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring 
upon  him  the  command,  was  passed.     He  readily  b.o.8S9. 
accepted  a  mission  which  his  partisans,  and  probably 
his  bribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring,   aooepts  the 
Immediately  collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  south-  ^iSISS^"" 
ward  through  Thessalyand  Thermopylse,  proclaiming  southward 
his  purpose  of  avenging  the  Delphian  god  upon  the  ti^^ 
unholy  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.    The  Amphiktyonic  ^^^^ 
deputies  and  the  Amphiktyonic  contingents,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  accompanied  his  march.    In  passing  through  Thermo- 
pyke  he  took  Nikeea  (one  of  the  towns  most  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  pass)  firom  the  Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had 
remained  since  his  conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  B.a,  though  with  a 
Macedonian  garrison  sharing  in  the  occupation.^    Not  being  yet 
assured  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Thebans  in  his  further  projects, 
he  thought  it  safer  to  consign  this  important  town  to  the  Thessa- 
lians,  who  were  thoroughly  in  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylae,  whether  to  Delphi  and  Amphissa, 
or  into  Boeotia,  lay  through  Phokis.    That  unfortu-  p^^^ 
nate   territory   stUl    continued   in   the   defenceless  enters 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  suddenly  ^ 
Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346  B.C.,  without  a  single  ^^f^^- 
fortified  town,  occupied  merely  by  small,  dispersed  tore-fortify, 
villages  and  by  a  population  scanty  as  well  as  poor. 
On  reaching  Elateia,  once  the  principal  Phokian  town,  but  now 
dismantled,  Philip  halted  his  army,  and  began  forthwith  to  re- 
establish  the   walls,   converting   it   into   a   strong   place   for 
permanent  military  occupation.    He  at  the  same  time  occupied 
Kytinium,"  the  principal  town  in  the  little  territory  of  Doris,  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Eephissus,  situated  in 
the  short  mountain  road  from  Thermopylss  to  Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with  his  operations 
for  reconstituting  it  as  a  permanent  military  post,  was  an  event  of 
the  gravest  moment,  exciting  surprise  and  uneasiness  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  as  general  acting  under   the   Amphiktyonic    vote  of 

1  JBschinds   adv.    Ktesiph.    p.    78.    Epist  p.  158.    viroirrevcra4  Bi  itwh  On- 

Ktuav  errraXoi«  irap^8w«f ,  Ac  3  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  HaL  ad 

Compare  Demosthen.  ad  PhiUpp.    Ammaenm,  p.  742. 
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B.O.  889. 
October, 
NoTemoer. 

HesendB  an 
embftasyto 
Thdbes,  an- 
nonnciiig 
his  inten- 
tion to  at- 
tack Attica, 
and  asking 


nommation,  and  as  on  his  maich  simply  to  vindicate  the  Delphian 
god  against  sacrilegious  Lokrians.  Had  such  been  his 
real  purpose,  however,  he  would  have  had  no  odcasion 
to  halt  at  Elateia,  much  less  to  re-fortify  and  garrison 
it  Accordingly  it  now  became  evident  that  he  meant 
something  different,  or  at  least  something  ulterior. 
He  himself  indeed  no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his 
real  purposes.  Sending  envoys  to  Thebes,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  come  to  attack  the  Athenians,  and 
ei^^  aid'op  earnestly  invited  her  co-operation  as  his  ally,  against 
gage  for  his  enemies  odious  to  her  as  well  as  to  himsel£  But  if 
own  army.  ^^  Thebans,  in  spite  of  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  determine  to  stand  aloof,  he 
claimed  of  them  at  least  a  free  passage  through  Boeotia,  that  he 
might  invade  Attica  with  his  own  forces.^ 
The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  moment 
were  altogether  unfriendly.  There  had  indeed  been 
no  actual  armed  conflict  between  them  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War  in  346  B.a  ;  yet  the  old 
sentiment  of  enmity  and  jealousy,  dating  from 
earlier  days  and  aggravated  during  that  war,  still 
continued  unabated.  To  soften  this  reciprocal  dislike, 
and  to  bring  about  co-operation  with  Thebes,  had 
always  been  the  aim  of  some  Athenian  politicians — 
Eubulus,  Aristophon,  and  Demosthends  himfiplfj 
whom  ^schinSs  tries  to  discredit  as  having  been 
complimented  and  corrupted  by  the  Thebans.' 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  embassies 
Th6bes,  where  a  philo-Athenian  minority  also  subsisted, 
nothing  had  ever  been  accomplished.*  The  enmity  still  re- 
mained, and  had  been  even  artificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to 
believe  Demosthenes*)  during  the  six  months  which  elapsed  since 


B.0.889. 
October. 

Unfriendly 

relations 

subsisting 

between 

Athens  and 

Thdbes. 

Strong 

hopes  of 

PhlUpthat 

Th6bes 

would  act 

in  concert 

with  him 

against 

Athens. 


to 


on^  I^emosthen.  De  CoronA,  pp.  29a- 
299.  Justin,  ix.  8,  "  din  dissimulatum 
bellum  Atheniensibus  infert".  This 
expression  is  correct  in  the  sense  that 
™Up.  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to 
Sf--?**  ^»s.>narch  against  Amphissa, 
AtSSff*  ^^J^  purpose  to  be  a^dnst 
Ei«  f!J"»  **^^«  xnomeS  when  he  seized 
onSn  ^«  Otherwise  he  had  been  at 
open  war  with  Athens  ever  since  the 


sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  in 
the  preceding  year. 

3  iEschinds,  Eals.  Leg.  pp.  46,  47. 
'.^Ischinds   adv.    Ktemph.    p.    73* 

Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  281. 

4  Demosth.  De  Ck>ronA,  pp.  276,  281, 
284.  dAA'  Cfceio-e  eirdvet/uii,  ori  rhv  iv 
'A4JL^iir<rri    inSAe/xov   rovrov    (wSachinds) 

aAAuK    Twi'     ovv4pytav    avrtp   rifv    wpof 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  Amphissian  quarrel  by  ^schin^  and  the 
partisans  of  Philip  in  both  cities. 

The  ill-will  subsiBting  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  at  the 
moment  when  Philip  took  possession  of  Elateia,  was  so  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  good  reason  for  looking  upon  confederacy  of 
the  two  against  him  as  impossible.^  To  enforce  the  request  that 
Th§bes,  already  his  ally,  would  continue  to  act  as  such  at  this 
critical  juncture,  he  despatched  thither  envoys  not  merely  Mace- 
donian but  also  Thessalian,  Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achaean,  ^tolian, 
and  -2Ejniane8 — the  Amphiktyonic  allies  who  were  accompanying 
his  march.* 

If  such  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes,  of  Philip,  we 

may  easily  understand  how  intense  was  the  alarm  b.o.  889. 

among  the  Athenians  when  they  first  heard  of  the  q^^^jj^jj^ 

occupation  of  Elateia.    Should  the  Thebans  comply,  at  Athena 

Philip  would  be  in  three  days  on  the  frontier  of  n^***® 

Attica  :  and  from  the  sentiment  understood  as  well  as  S?iT®^  *'?* 

"I  -i  •!         Pnilip  was 

felt  to  be  prevalent,  the  Athenians  could  not  but  fortiftdng 

anticipate  that  free  passage,  and  a  Theban  reinforce-   ^^^^^ 

ment  besides,  would  be  readily  granted.    Ten   years   before, 

Demosthen^  himself  (in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had  asserted  that 

the  Thebans  would  gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack  on  Attica.' 

If  such  was  then  the  alienation,  it  had  been  increasing  rather 

than  diminishing  ever  since.      As  the  march  of   Philip  had 

hitherto   been  not  merely  rapid   but   understood  as  directed 

towards  Delphi  and  Amphissa,  the  Athenians  had  made  no 

preparations  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier.     Neither  their 

families  nor  their  movable  property  had  yet  been  carried  within 

walls.    Nevertheless,  they  had  now  to  expect,  within  little  more 

than  forty-eight  hours,  an  invading  army  as  formidable  and 

desolating  as  any  of  those  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  a 

commander  far  abler  than  Archidamus  or  Agis.^ 

BrifiaCoyt^  t^Bpay,  wW/Si}  rov  4^iAtinrov         S  Demos.  Olynth.  L  p.  16.    av  S'iKtlva 

iXOtlv  e^*  T^fiaSf  oiwtp  tvtKa  rat  irdXeif  Oi\ifnro9  A«/5ti,  rii  avTOV  icwXyo-ei  Jevpo 

otrojL  avv€K(iovoVf  &C.^   ovtm  fiexpi  irtSppu  /Safitj^eiv;  Oijpaiot ;  oi,  cl /m^  Atav  irixpoy 

irpoivyayov  o^roi  ti)v  ixBpav.'  elireiv,  koX  ovKeto-^oAovo-iv  croi/yua;. 

1  Demosth.  De  Coron&.     I^mv  ix»v        <  Demosth.  De  Ck)ron|i.  p.  304.   liyatp 

(Philip)  rriv^  ^vvo^iv  ical  i^v  'EAarctav  iyHi  nroXtreta,  i($  oiro^  (.^^hinds)  icari}- 

jcarcXa/Sev,  w$  ovo'  av  cZ  rt  yevoiro  en  yopci,  avrl  fiiv  rov  BriPaiovi  /mto.  OiAiir- 

oi/fiiri'evo-dKrwvav^fUitvKalTiavOn/SauAV.  irov  crvi^ft/SaAeiK  ei;  ti)v  X'^?"'^*  6  irdy 

sphilochoros  ap.   Dionys.   naX.  ad  rcf^ovro,  itJif  r^yMV  naparaiaiiivovs 

AnimffinTn,  p.  742.  iKtlvov  KtaKvnv  e«oii}<rev,  «XC. 
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Thougli  the  general  history  of  this  important  period  can  be 

Athenian       made  out  only  in  oatUne,  we  are  fortunate  enough 

lE^P  "H"  ,^  to  obtain  from  Demoathente  a  striking  narrative,  in 
Bombly  held  i       •!     *  i  i.  a  i         •  •■.      « 

—general       8ome  detail,  of  the  proceedings  at  Athens  immediately 

SSS^^  after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Elateia  by  PhiUp.  It 
onc^wm  was  evening  when  the  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the 
Demoft-^  time  when  the  prytanes  (or  senators  of  the  presiding 
thente.  tribe)  were  at  supper   in   their   official   residence. 

Immediately  breaking  up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call  the 
generals  whose  duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  assembly,  with 
the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof;  so  that  the 
Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break. Others  bestirred  themselves  in  clearing  out  the  market- 
place, which  was  full  of  booths  and  stands  for  traders  selling 
merchandise.  They  even  set  fire  to  these  booths  in  their  hurry 
to  get  the  space  dear.  Such  was  the  excitement  and  terror 
throughout  the  city,  that  the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at  the 
earliest  dawn,  even  before  the  Senate  coiQd  go  through  their 
forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening  ceremonies.  At 
length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly,  and  the  prjrtanes  came 
forward  to  announce  the  news,  producing  the  messenger  with  his 
public  deposition.  The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  usual  words 
— "Who  ¥rishes  to  speak?"  Not  a  man  came  forward.  He 
proclaimed  the  words  again  and  again,  yet  still  no  one  rose. 
At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence,  Demos- 
thenes rose  to  speak.  He  addressed  himself  to  that 
D^^^°'  alanning  conviction  which  beset  the  minds  of  all, 
^r**tch*an  ^^^fi^  ^^  ®^®  ^*^  y®*  given  it  utterance — ^that  the 
embassy  Thebans  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Philip. 
to^MbSsf^  "Suflfer  not  yourselves  (he  said)  to  believe  any  such 
Mdtooffer  thing.  If  the  fact  had  been  so,  Philip  would  have 
the  most  been  already  on  your  frontier,  without  halting  at 
^^  Elateia.    He  has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  Thebes, 

procured  by  fraud  and  corruption,  but  he  has  not  the 
whole  city.  There  is  yet  a  considerable  Theban  party,  adverse 
to  him  and  favourable  to  you.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  embolden- 
ing his  own  partisans  in  Thebes,  overawing  his  opponents,  and 
thus  extorting  a  positive  declaration  from  the  city  in  his  feivour, 
that  he  is  making  display  of  his  force  at  Elateia.    And  in  this  he 
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will  succeed,  tmless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  yourselves 
vigorously  and  prudently  in  counteraction.  If  you,  acting  on 
your  old  aversion  towards  ThSbes,  shall  now  hold  aloof,  Philip's 
partisans  in  the  city  will  become  all-powerful,  so  that  the  whole 
Theban  force  will  march  along  witli  him  against  Attica.  For 
your  own  security,  you  must  shake  off  these  old  feelings,  however 
well-grounded,  and  stand  forward  for  the  protection  of  Thebes, 
as  being  in  greater  danger  than  yourselves.  March  forth  your 
entire  military  strength  to  the  frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your 
partisans  in  Thebes  to  speak  out  openly  against  their  philippizing 
opponents,  who  rely  upon  the  army  at  Elateia.  Next,  send  ten 
envoys  to  Thebes,  giving  them  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals,  to  call  in  your  military  force  whenever  they  think 
fit.  Let  your  envoys  demand  neither  concessions  nor  conditions 
from  the  Thebans ;  let  them  simply  tender  the  full  force  of 
Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  present  straits.  If  the 
offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have  secured  an  ally  inestimable  for 
your  own  safety,  while  acting  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  Athens ; 
if  it  be  refused,  the  Thebans  will  have  themselves  to  blame,  and 
you  will  at  least  stand  unimpeached  on  the  score  of  honour  as 
well  as  of  policy."^ 

The  recommendation  of  Demosthenes,  alike  wise  and  generous, 
was  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted  by  the  Athe-  The  advice 
nians  without  opposition."     Neither  -^schin&s  nor  ^^^^' 
any  one  else,  said  a  word  against  it     Demosthenes  ?***g^<^~ 
himself,  being  named  chief  of  the  ten  envoys,  pro-  spatched 
ceeded  forthwith  to  Thebes,  while  the  military  force  of  SwA^Sf 
Attica  was  at  the  same  time  marched  to  the  frontier.     Xhdbes. 


1  I>einostfa.  De  CoronA,  pp.  286, 287 ;  oontrary  to  the  real  fact 
Dlodto.  ZYi.  84.     I  have  given  the       There  alao  appear  inserted,  a  few 

Bobstance,  in  brief,  of  what  Demos-  paces  before,  in  the  same  speech  (p. 

thends  represents  himself  to  have  said.  282),  four  other  documents,  purporting 

SThis    decree,    or    a     document  to    relate    to  the  time  immediately 

claiming  to  be  such,  is  given  verbatim  preceding  the  capture  of  Elateia  by 


in  Demosthenes,  De  Ck>ronft,  pp.  289,  Philip.    1.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians, 

290.    It  bears  date  on  the  10tb  of  the  dated  in  the  month  Blaphebolion  of 

month   Skirrophorion    (June),  under  the  archon  Heropythui.     2.   Another 

the  archonship  of  Nausiklds.     This  decree,  in  the  month  Munychion  of  the 

archon  is  a  wrong  or  pseud-eponymous  same  archo}i.    8.  An  answer  addressed 

archon ;  and  the  document,  to  say  by  Philip  to  the  Athenians.     4.  An 

nothing  of  its  verbosity,  implies  that  answer  addressed  by  Philip  to  the 

Athens  was  now  about  to  pass  out  of  Thebans. 

pacific  relations  with  Philip,  and  to        Here,    again,    the    archon   called 

Dc^    war    against   him,   which   is  Heropythut  is  a  wrong  and  unknown 
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At  Thibes  they  found  the  envoyB  of  Philip  and  his  allies,  and 
the  phUippizing  Thebans  full  of  trinmph  ;  while  the  fidends  of 
Athens  were  so  dispirited,  that  the  first  letters  of  Demosthen^ 


arehon.  Sach  manifest  emor  of  date 
would  alone  be  enough  to  preclude 
me  from  tnuting  the  document  aa 
genuine.  Droyeen  is  rUbt,  in  my 
Judgment,  in  rejecting  aU  tbeae  five 
documents  as  spurious.  The  answer 
of  Philip  to  the  Athenians  is  adapted 
to  the  two  decrees  of  the  Athenums, 
and  cannot  be  genuine  if  they  are 
spurious. 

These  decrees,  too,  like  that  dated 
in  Skirrophorion,  are  not  consistent 
with  the  true  relations  between 
Athens  and  Philip.  Thev  imply  that 
die  was  at  peace  with  him,  and  that 
hostilities  were  first  undertaken  against 
him  by  her  after  his  occupation  of 
Elateia  :  whereas  open  war  nad  been 
preyailing  between  tnem  for  more  than 
a  year,  ever  since  the  summer  of  840 
B.C..  and  the  maritime  operations 
agamst  him  in  the  Proponus.  That 
the  war  was  goinff  on  without 
Interruption  during  aU  this  period— 
that  Philip  coulcT  not  get  near  to 
Athens  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  and 
dose  the  war,  except  by  bringing 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  into 
co-operation  with  him— and  that  for 
the  attainment  of  this  last  purpose  he 
caused  the  Amphissian  war  to  be 
kindled,  through  the  corrupt  agency 
of  iBschinds— is  the  express  statement 
of  Demosthends,  De  Goron&,  po.  275, 
276.  Hence  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  the  authenticity  either  of 
the  four  documents  here  quoted,  or  of 
this  supposed  very  long  decree  of  the 
Athenians,  on  forming  their  alliance 
with  Thdbes,  bearing  date  on  the  16th 
of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  and  cited 
De  CoronA,  p.  289.  I  will  add  that  the 
two  decrees  which  we  read  in  p.  282 
profess  themselyes  as  having  been 
passed  in  the  months  Blaphebolion 
and  Munychion,  and  bear  the  name 
of  the  arehon  Heropythm:  while  the 
decree  cited,  p.  289,  bears  date  the 
16th  of  Skhrophorion,  and  the  name 
of  a  different  arehon,  NausiklSt.  Now 
if  the  decrees  were  genuine,  the  eyents 
which  are  described  in  both  must  have 
happened  under  the  same  arehon,  at 
an  intenral  of  about  six  weeks  between 
the  last  day  of  Munychion  and  the  16th 
of  Skirrophorion.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  an  interval  of  one  year  and  six 
weeks  between  them 


It  appears  to  me,  on  reading  atten- 
tively the  words  of  Demosthenes  him- 
self, that  the  faltariuB.  or  person  who 
composed  these  four  first  documents, 
has  not  properly  conceived  what  it  was 
that  Demosthends  caused  to  be  read 
by  the  public  secretary.  The  point 
which  Demosthends  is  here  making  is 
to  show  how  ably  he  had  managed, 
and  how  well  he  nad  deserved  oi  his 
country,  by  brinjging  the  Thebans  Into 
alliance  with  Athens  immediately  after 
PhiUp's  capture  of  Elateia.  For  this 
9  he  dwells  upon  the  bad  state 
lAthen 


of  feeling  between  Athens  and  Thdbes 
before  that  event,  broujrht  about  by 
the  secret  instigations  of  Philip  through 
corrupt  partisans  in  both  places.  Now 
it  is  to  iUustrate  this  hostUe  feeling 
bettoeen  Athau  and  7%f&es,  that  he 
causes  the  secretary  to  read  certain 
decreet  and  an$wer»—€v  ot(  3*  j)rc  ^i|  r  a 
irpbc  akki^Kovtt  rovrMyl  tmv  ^n^co-- 
li&Twv  djcovvamti  xal  rStv  avoKfuatttv 
elcrevBt.  xat  ftot  Xeye  raOra  Kafitiv 
...  (p.  282).  The  documents  here 
announced  to  be  read  do  not  bear 
upon  the  relations  between  Athene 
and  Philip  (which  were  those  of 
active  warfare,  needing  no  illustration), 
but  to  the  relation  oetween  Athene 
and  Thibee.  There  had  plainly  been 
interchanges  of  bickering  and  un- 
gracious feeling  between  the  two 
cities,  manifested  in  public  decrees  or 
public  answers  to  complaints  or  re- 
monstrances. Instead  of  which,  the 
two  Athenian  decrees,  which  we  now 
read  as  following,  are  addressed,  not 
to  the  Thebans,  but  to  Philip :  the 
first  of  them  does  not  mention  Thdbes 
at  all,  the  second  mentions  Thdbes 
only  to  recite,  as  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  Philip,  that  he  was  trying  to 
put  the  two  cities  at  variance;  and 
this  too,  among  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint much  more  grave  and  imputing 
more  hostile  purposes.  Then  follow 
two  answers,  which  are  not  answers 
between  Athens  and  Thdbes,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  answers  from  Philip, 
the  first  to  the  Athenians,  the  second 
to  the  Thebans.  Neither  the  decrees, 
nor  the  answers,  as  thev  here  stand, 
on  to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
Demosthends  is  aiming,  the  bad  feel- 
ing  and  mutual  provocations  which 
hM.  been  exchanged  a  little  before 
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sent  home  immediatelj  on  reaching  ThSbes,  were  of  a  gloomy 
cast.^   According  to  Grecian  custom,  the  two  opposing  jv.^  .^ 
legations  were  heard  in  turn  before  the  Theban  assem-  state  of 
bly.    Amyntas  and  EQearchus  were  the  Macedonian  ^^^ 
envoys,  together  with  the  eloquent  Byzantine  Python,   i^'*^**  *' 
as  chief  spokesman,  and  the  Thessalians  Daochus  and  iippking 
Thrasylaus.'    Having  the  first  word,  as  established  ^^t^p©- 
allies   of   ThSbes,    these  orators  found   it  an  easy  ^*^^V 
theme  to  denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their  donian 
case  by  the  general  tenor  of  past  history  since  the  ^^^^^ 
battle  of  Leuktra.    The  Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the  per- 
petual hostility  of  Athens  with  the  valuable  aid  furnished  to 
Thebes  by  PhUip,  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  Phokisns,  and 
confirmed  her  ascendency  over  Boeotia.    ''If  (said  the  orator) 
Philip  had  stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you  against  the  Phokians, 
that  you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free  passage  against  Attica, 
you  would  have  gladly  acceded.    Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when 
he  has  rendered  to  you  the  service  without  stipulation  ?    Either 
let  us  pass  through  to  Attica,  or  join  our  march,  whereby  you 
will  enrich  yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country,  instead 
of  being  impoverished  by  having  Boeotia  as  the  seat  of  war.'' ' 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
previous  sentiments  of  the  Thebans  that  they  must  have  made 
a  lively  impression.     How  Demosthenes  replied  to  them,  we  are 


between  Athens  and  Thdbes.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  justifies  the 
words  of  the  orator  immediately  after 
the  docnments  have  been  read— ovrw 
SutBtli  6  9iXiinn9  ras  w6km  ir  p  &  f 
dA\i|Xas  Sid  TOVTiav  (through 
.£schin6s  and  his^  supporters),  xal 
TOyrotc  cirop^ffts  rots^  ^^iorfAoo-t  xal 
Totf  diroKp(<rt<rtv,  ^k€V  exMV  ttiv  Bvvofiiv 
jcol  rriv  'EAdrctai'  KariKafitVt  in  ovS'  &v 
ffZ  rt  ^tfvotro  in  oviiwtvaaLvnav  Slv  ^futv 
jcai  TMV  ^TtfiaCuv. 

DemoBthends  describes  Philip  as 
acting  upon  Thdbes  and  AQiens 
through  the  agency  of  corrupt  dtisens 
in  each;  the  author  of  these  docu- 
ments conceives  Philip  as  acting  by  his 
own  despatches. 

The  decree  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion 
enacts,  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
alliance  with  Th6bes,  but  also  that  the 
right  of  irUermaarioffe  between  the  two 
cdtiles  shaU  be  established.    Now  at 


the  moment  when  the  decree  was 
passed,  the  Thebans  both  had  been, 
and  still  were,  on  bad  tenns  with 
Athens,  so  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  entertain  or  re- 
ject the  proposition ;  nay,  the  chances 
even  were,  that  they  would  reject  it 
and  join  Philip.  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  under  such  a 
state  of  probabilities  the  Athenians 
would  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  for  the 
establishment  of  intermarriage  between 
the  two  cities. 

1  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  298. 

s  Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  c.  18. 
Daochus  and  Thrasylaus  are  named 
by  Demosthenes  as  Thessalian  par- 
tisans of  Philip  (Demosth.  De  Coronft, 
p.  324). 

>  Demosth.  De  Ck>ron&,  pp.  298,  299 : 
Aristot.  Bhetoric.  iL  28;  Dion.  HaL  ad 
AmnuBum,  p.  744 ;  Diod6r.  zvi.  85. 
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not  pennitted  to  know.  His  powers  of  oratory  must  ba^e  been 
^^^  .  severely  tasked ;  for  the  pre-established  feeling  was  all 
andiao-  adversei  and  he  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  except 
^SS^ai      ^<B^»  ^^  ^®  P<"^  o^  Thebes,  of  too  near  contact  with 


MHdDft 


.  .  ^^  the  Macedonian  arms,  combined  with  ber  gratitade 
snadett&i  for  the  spontaneous  and  unconditional  tender  of 
^£i!S^  Athens.  And  even  as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had  only 
J^JJi^^jL^  to  choose  between  admitting  the  Athenian  army  or  that 
dpft  of  Philip — a  choice  in  which  all  presumption  was  in 
f&YOur  of  the  latter,  as  present  ally  and  recent  bene- 
factor ;  against  the  former,  as  standing  rival  and  enemy.  Such 
was  the  result  anticipated  by  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  by  the 
fears  of  Athens.  Yet  with  all  the  chances  thus  against  him, 
Demosthen^  carried  his  point  in  the  Theban  assembly,  deter- 
mining them  to  accept  the  offered  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  brave 
the  hostility  of  Philip.  He  boasts,  with  good  reaaon,  of  such  a 
diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph ;  ^  by  which  he  not  only 
obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also — a  benefit  yet 
more  important — ^rescued  Attica  from  being  overrun  by  a  united 
Macedonian  and  Theban  army.  Justly  does  the  contemporary 
historian  Theopompus  extol  the  unrivalled  eloquence  whereby 
Demosthends  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Thebans  a  generous 
flame  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  But  it  was  not  simply  by 
superior  eloquence ' — though  that  doubtless  was  an  essential  con- 
dition— ^that  his  triumph  at  Thebes  was  achieved.  It  was  still 
more  owing  to  the  wise  and  generous  offer  which  he  carried  with 
him,  and  which  he  had  himself  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to 
make— of  unconditional  aUiance  without  any  reference  to  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favour- 
able to  Thebes,  as  being  more  exposed  than  Athens  in  the  war 
against  Philip.* 

1  Democth.  De  CoronA,  pp.  804-^807.  wont  that  can  be  said  by  an  unfriendly 

tiuivoiwfuii  uL9T4yvmaav  ntBdutt  »«  critic.     JEachin^  (adv.  fcteslph. pp.  78. 

raW  tUov,  oi  ei|/3atot,  km.  fu€t  v|iur  74)  eays  that  the  Thebans  were  induoBa 

iy^yoyro,  Ac.  to  Join  Athens,  not  by  the  oratory  of 

>  Theopompus,  Frag.  289,  ed.  Didot;  Demosthenda,   bnt  by   their  fear  of 

Plntarch,  Demosth.  c.  18.  Philip's  near  approcMdi,  and  by  their 

s  We  may  here  trust  the  more  fully  displeasure  in  consequence  of  having 

the  boasts  made  by  Demosthenes  of  Niuea  taken  from  them.  Demosthente 

his  own  statesmanship  and  oratory,  says  in  fact  the  same.    Doubtless  the 

■ittce  we    possess  the  comments  of  ablest  orator  must  be  f  umished  with 

^Aaohinte,  and  therefore  know   the  some  suitable  points  to  work  up  in  his 
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The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthen^  was  cheering.    The 
important  alliance,  combining  Athens  and  ThSbes  in  ^^  ^^ 
defensive  war  against  Philip,  had  been  successfully 
brought    about        The    Athenian   army,   already  nunlt^ 
mustered  in  Attica,  was  invited  into  Boeotia,  and  JJ^^^ 
marched  to  Thebes  without  delay.      While  a  portion  to  XhdbM— 
of  them  joined  the  Theban  force  at  the  northern  ^nentton 
frontier  of  Bceotia  to  resist  the  approach  of  Philip,  the  ^jg^Jn, 
rest  were  left  in  quarters  at  Thebes.    And  Demosthe-  and  Athe- 
n6s  extols  not  only  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
received  in  private  houses,  but  also  their  correct  and  orderly 
behaviour  amidst  the  fSftmilies  and  properties  of  the  Thebans,  not 
a  single  complaint  being  preferred  against  them.^   The  antipathy 
and  jealousy  between  the  two  cities  seemed  effaced  in  cordial 
co-operation  against  the  common  enemy.    Of  the  cost  of  the  joint 
co-operations  on  land  and  sea  two-thirds  were  undertaken  by 
Athens.      The  command  was  shared  equally  between  the  allies, 
and  the  centre  of  operations  was  constituted  at  ThSbes.' 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways  the  dangerous  vicinity  of 
Philip,  giving  increased  ascendency  to  Demosthenes,   ^^q^  889. 
impressed  upon  the  counsels  of  Athens  a  vigour  long  Autumn, 
unknown.      The  orator  prevailed  upon  his  country-  Yigoioua 
men  to  suspend  the  expenditure  going  on  upon  the  tS^at^"* 
improvement  of  their  docks  and  the  construction  of  a  ■^*^5IJ*7 
new  arsenal,  in  order  that  more  money  might  be  anoeofihe 
devoted  to  military  operations.    He  also  carried  a  JSl^^nded 
further  point  which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accomplish-  ^^^^ 
ing  by  indirect  means,  but  always  in  vain — the  con-  Fund  to 
version  of  the  The6ric  Fund  to  military  purposes.'  ^tiuy*^ 
So  preponderant  was  the  impression  oif  danger  at  purposea. 
Athens  that  Demosthenes  was  now  able  to  propose  this  motion 
directly,  and  with  success.     Of  course  he  must  first  have  moved 
to  suspend  the  standing  enactment,  whereby  it  was  made  penal 
even  to  submit  the  motion. 


pleadinfls.     But  the  orators  on  the  against  this  superior  case  Demoathento 

other  side  would  iind  in  the  historr  of  had  to  contend. 

the  past  a  far  more  copious  collection        i  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  pp.  890,  800. 

of  matters,  capable  of  oeing  appealed        *  JBschinte  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74. 

to   as   causes  of   antipathV  ajgainst        >  Philochoms,  Frag.  185,  ed.  Didot ; 

Athens,  and  of  favour  to  Philip ;  and  Dion.  HaL  ad  Ammmnm,  p.  748. 
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To  Philip,  meanwhile,  die  new  alliance  was  a  severe  disap- 
Diiap.  pointment  and  a  serious  obstade.    Having  calculated 

pointment  on  the  continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  to  which  he 
herem^  conceived  himself  entitled  as  a  return  for  benefits 
uLd^i^M  coi^erred—and  having  been,  doubtless,  assured  by  his 
tohiiPelo-  partisans  in  the  city  that  they  could  promise  him 
^Mto  Theban  co-operation  against  Athens  as  soon  as  he 
lotoUrn^  should  appear  on  the  frontier  with  an  overawing 
agalDft         army — ^he  was  disconcerted  at  the  sudden  junction  of 

^  these  two  powerful  cities,  unexpected  alike  by  friends 

and  enemies.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  him  hating  Thebes  as 
guilty  of  desertion  and  ingratitude  worse  than  Athens,  his 
manifest  enemy.^  But  having  fSftiled  in  inducing  the  Thebans  to 
follow  his  lead  against  Athens,  he  thought  it  expedient  again  to 
resume  his  profession  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Delphian  god 
against  Amphissa,  and  to  write  to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus  to 
come  and  join  him  for  this  specific  purpose.  His  letters  were 
pressing,  often  repeated,  and  implying  much  embarrassment, 
according  to  Demosthenes.^  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  produced  much  effect;  nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
Peloponnesians  to  join  Philip — either  by  land,  while  Boeotia  was 
hostile — or  by  sea,  while  the  Amphissians  held  Kirrha  and  the 
Athenians  had  a  superior  navy. 

War  was  now  carried  on  in  Phokis  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339 — 338  b.c.  The 
Athenians  and  Thebans  not  only  maintained  their  ground 
against  Philip,  but  even  gained  some  advantages  over  him ; 


^  JBachia^a  ady.    Ktesiph.   p.    78.  not  rest  any  statements  on  its  evidence. 

iBschlnds  remarks  the  foct,  but  per-  The  Macedonian  month  Lous  does  not 

verts  the  inferences  deducible  from  it.  appear  to    coincide  with  the  Attic 

3  Demosthen.   De  CoronA,   p.   279.  Bbedromion ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 

ihi  Sri  fiM  ryiv  ivuaroK^v,  i^Vy  ox  ovx  Philin,  in  writing  to  Peloponnesians, 

iirrfiKovw  ot  9i7/3aroi,  rrifnirtt  irpb(  rov$  woula  allude  at  all  to  Attic  months. 

iv  neXovovinjoxp  ov/uiuaxovf  6  <^vX(irnt>f,  Various  subsequent  letters  written  by 

iv   tlBriTt  KM  iK  ravrrii  o-a^wf  on  rifv  Philip   to    the    Peloponnesians,   and 

fikv  oKriBfi  irp6^aa'iv  ruv  irpay/uutrwi^,  rh  intimating  much  emoarrassment,  are 

ravr*  cirl  r^v  'EKKafa  Koi  tov«  ei)/3(uovf  alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  further  on 

KoX  vfJuSis  wpdrrtiVt  aviKpynrtro,  KOiva.  Si  — oAAd    /x^i'^  oias   tot     ri^ieL    <f>iavai    o 

Xfltl    TOis  ^'A/tAwcTVOflTt    86$ain'a    woitiv  <^tXiinrof  KaX^ivoXan  ^v  Tapaxali  eirt 

irpoordrotciro,  aC.  rovrotf ,  iK  tuv  iiriaro^MV  ixtivov  /xa0^. 

Then   follows  a  letter,  purporting  ereaBt  &v  tU  Utkoirovvria-ov  iirtftirtv  (pp. 

to    be    written    by    Philip    to    the  801,  802).     Demosthends  causes  the 

Peloponnesians.  I  concur  with  Droysen  letters  to  be  read  publicly,  but  no 

in  nustmsting  its  authenticity.    I  do  letters  appear  verbatim. 
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especially  in  two  engagements — called  the  battle  on  the  river 

and  the  winter  battle — of  which  Demosthen^  finds  b.o.  839^ 

room  to  boast,  and  which  called  forth  manifestations  ^^' 

of  rejoicing  and  sacrifice   when   made   known   at   War  of  the 
»   1         1       prt      -r^  ^ik*.        io  1         i>i*  Athenians 

Athens/      To   Demosthenes  himself,   as   the   chief  and 

adviser  of  the  Theban  alliance,  a  wreath  of  gold  was  ^SSSS* 
proposed  by  Demomel^  and  Hyperid^  and  decreed  ^^9^ 
by  the  people ;  and  though  a  citizen  named  Diondas  they  gain 
impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal  decree,  yet  he  J^SS^es 
did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  of  over  him— 
the  Dikastery,  and  therefore  became  liable  to  the  fine  paid  to 
of  1000  drachms.^     Demosthenes  was  crowned  with  ^^^'^t 
public   proclamation  at   the   Dionysiac  festival   of  Athens. 
March,  338  ac.^ 

But  the  most  memorable  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Philip,  was  that  of  The  Athe- 
reconstituting  the  Phokians  as  an  independent  and  ^XS  re- 
self-defending  section  of  the  Hellenic  name.  On  the  constitute 
part  of  the  Thebans,  hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  kiimsimd 
of  the  Phokians,  this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  ^^^^  towns, 
an  improved  and  generous  policy  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellenic 
cause  in  which  they  had  now  embarked.  In  346  B.C.  the 
Phokians  had  been  conquered  and  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Philip 
under  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons.  Their 
cities  had  all  been  dismantled,  and  their  population  distributed 
in  villages,  impoverished,  or  driven  into  exile.  These  exiles, 
many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now  returned,  and  the  Phokian 
population  were  aided  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  in  re- 
occupying  and  securing  their  towns.^  Some,  indeed,  of  these 
towns  were  so  small,  such  as  Parapotamii  °  and  others,  that  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  reconstitute  them.  Their  population 
was  transferred  to  the  others  as  a  means  of  increased  strength. 
Ambrysus,  in  the  south-western  portion  of  Phokis,    was  re- 

1  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  800.  ffrounds  which  seem  snffident,  against 

Q  Tv»n/vcf k     Tfc*.    ri»«^«A     n  QAo .    the  opinlou  of  Boeckh  and  Winiewski 

PintS^  vfr  T  rw^r^^'juf  •  '   (ComSient.  ad  Demosth.  DeCoronA,  p. 

Plutarch.  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  848.  ^^   ^^^  ^;^^  ^^lAt   he    was   ift 

'That  Demosthenes  was  crowned  crowned     until     the      Panathenaic 

at  the  Dionysiac  festiyal  (March,  838  festiyal,  in  the  ensuing  July. 
B.C.)    is     contended    by    Bohnecke        *  Pausanias,  x.  8, 2. 
(FoTschungen,    pp.    584,    686),    upon        b  Pausanias,  x.  S3, 4. 
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fortified  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebane  with  peculiar  care  and 
aolidity.  It  was  surronnded  with  a  double  circle  of  wall  of  the 
black  stone  of  the  country,  each  wall  being  fifteen  feet  high  and 
nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  interval  of  six  feet  between 
the  two.^  These  walls  were  seen  five  centories  afterwards  by  the 
traveller  Pansanias,  who  numbers  them  among  the  most  solid 
defensive  structures  in  the  ancient  world.'  Ambrysos  was 
valuable  to  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  as  a  military  position  for 
the  defence  of  Boeotia,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough  southerly 
road  near  the  sea  which  the  Lacedssmonian  king  Kleombrotus  ' 
had  forced  when  he  marched  from  Phokis  to  the  position  of 
Leuktra ;  eluding  Epameinondas  and  the  main  Theban  force,  who 
were  posted  to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented  road  by 
Eordneia.  Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south-western  parts  of 
Phokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  they  prevented  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  to  Philip  by  sea  out  of  Peloponnesus. 
The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  a  large  scale 
and  with  much  activity,  between  Philip  and  his 
allies  on  one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
Wtf  affalnst  ^^^  their  allies  on  the  other,  ended  with  the  fatal 
gflj^  battle  of  CJhaeroneia,  fought  in  August,  338  B.a, 
peat  having  continued  about  ten  months  from  the  time 

^dSSSS-  ^^^^  Philip,  after  being  named  general  at  the 
uu^lules  -Amphikty onic  assembly  (about  the  autumnal  equinox), 
which  he  marched  southward  and  occupied  Elateia.'  But 
procured.       respecting  the  intermediate  events,  we  /are  unfor- 

1  Panaanlafl,  x.  86, 2.  general  statements  both   of  Demoe- 

s  Fansanlas,  iv.  81,  6.    He  places  tiiends  and  ^8chin6s.  though  they  are 

the  fortifications  of  Ambrysns  in  a  not  predse   or  spedflc,    will   appear 

class  with  those  of  Byzantium  and  perfectly  clear  and  consistent  respect- 

Bhodea.  ing_the  chronology  of  the  period. 

s  Fausan.  is.  18,  2 ;  Dioddr.  zt.  68 ;  That  the  battle  of  Cheroneia  took 

Xenoph.  Hell.  yL  4, 8.  place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attic  month 

4 /nie  chronology  of  this  nerlod  has  Metageitnion  (August),  b.c.  338  (the 

caused  much  perplexity,  and  has  been  second  month  of  the  archon  Chterondas 

differently    arranged     by     different  at  Athens),  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch 

authors.     But  it  will  be  found  that  (OamilL  c.  19)  and  generally  admitted, 

all  the  difficulties  and  controversies  The  time  when  Philip  first  occupied 

regardbg  it  have  arisen  from  resting  Elateia  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Clinton 

on  the  spurious  decrees  embodied  in  and  most  authors  as   the   preceding 

the  speech  of  Demosthenes  De  CoronA,  month  of  Skirrophorion,  fifty  daysor 

as  if  tbey  were  so  muchgenuine  history,  thereabouts  earlier.      But  this  rests 

Mr.  Clinton,  in  his  lasti  Hellenici,  exclusively  on    the  evidence   of  the 

cites  these  decrees  as  if  they  were  pretended  decree,  for  alliance  between 

parts  of  Demosthends  htanself .    When  Athens  and  Thdbes,  which  appears  in 

we  onoe  put  aside  these  documents,  the  Demosthente  De  Ck>ron&,  p.  2^T    Even 
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tunately  without  distinct  informatioiL  We  pick  up  only  a  few 
hints  and  allusions  which  do  not  enable  us  to  understand  what 
passed.  We  cannot  make  out  either  the  aurQiaries  engaged,  or 
the  total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either  side.  Demosthends 
boasts  of  having  procured  for  Athens  as  allies  the  Euboeans, 
Achaeans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leukadians,  and 
Korkyreeans — arraying  along  with  the  Athenian  soldiers  not  less 
than  15,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry ;  ^  and  pecuniary  contri- 
butions besides,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  for  the  payment  of 
mercenary  troops.  Whether  all  these  troops  fought  either  in 
Phokis  or  at  ChsBroneia,  we  cannot  determine;  we  verify  the, 
Achaeans  and  the  Corinthians.'  As  feu*  as  we  can  trust  Demos-* 
then^  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339—338  B.a  was  a  season  of 
advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  over  Philip, 
and  of  rejoicing  in  their  two  cities ;  not  without  much  embarrass- 
ment to  Philip,  testified  by  his  urgent  requisitions  of  aid  from 
his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which  they  did  not  comply. 
Demosthen^  was  the  war-minister  of  the  day,  exercising  greater 
influence  than  the  generals,  deliberating  at  Thebes  in  concert 
with  the  Boeotarchs,  advising  and  swaying  the  Theban  public 

thosewhodfifendtheautbenttcityofthe  AmbrTsiis.     B5hnecke  (Fonchnnffen, 

decree  can  hardly  confide  in  the  trath  p.  633)  polnta  ont  justly  (though  l  do 

of  the  month-date,  when  the  name  of  the  not  agree  with  hia  general  arrangement 

archon  Xausiklds  is  confessedly  wrong,  of  the  events  of  the  war)  that  this 

To  me  neither  this  document,   nor  restoration    of    the    Phokian    towns 

the  other  so-called  Atheniim  decrees  implies  a  considerable  interval  between 

professing  to  bear  date  in  Munychion  the  occupation  of  Elateia  and  the 

and  Elaphebolion  (p.  282),  carry  any  battle  of  Ghnroneia.     We  have  also 

evidence  whatever.  two  battles  gained  against  Philip,  one 

The  general   statements    both  of  of    them   a    ftiyn    yctfMptKii,    wnich 

Demosthenes  and  JSschinds  indicate  perfectly  suits  with  this  arrangement, 
the  appointment  of  Philip  as  Amphik-        i  Demosth.    De    CoronA,    p.    306  ; 

tyonic  general  to  have  been   made  Plutarch,  Demosth.   c.   17.     In  the 

in    the    autumnal     convocation     of  decree     of     the     Athenian     people 


purpose  of  acting  iipon  it.     In  this  to  his  memory,  it  is  recorded  that  he 

inarch  he  came  upon  Elateia  and  began  brought  in  by  nis  persuasions  not  only 

to   fortify  it ;   probably   about   the  the  allies  enumerated  in  the  tert,  but 

month    of    October,    889    B.C.     The  also  the  Lokrians  and  the  Messenians ; 

Athenians,  Thebans,  and  other  Greeks  and  that  he  procured  from  the  allies 

carried  on  the  war  against  him  in  a  total  oonmbution    of   above    600 

Phokis  for  about  ten  months  until  the  talents.     The  Messenians,   however, 

battle  of  Chsroneia.    That  this  war  certainly  did  not  fight  at  Gh»roneia ; 

must  have  lasted  as  long  as  ten  months  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Demos- 


we  mav  see  by  the  facts  mentioned  in    thends  induced  the  Amphissian  Lo- 
my  last  page— the  re-establishment  of    krians  to  become  allies  of  Athen& 
the  Phokians  and  their  towns,  and        >  Strabo,  ix.  p.  414 ;  Pansanias,  vii. 
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assembly  as  well  as  the  Athenian,  and  pio1)ably  in  mission  to 
other  cities  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  military  efforts.^ 
The  crown  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March, 
338  B.C.)  marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian  of  his 
hopes,  when  there  seemed  a  fsdi  chance  of  successfully  resisting 
the  Macedonian  invasion. 
Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes;  at  the 

very  worst,  upon  her  neutrality  between  him  and 

Athens.  That  she  would  cordially  join  Athens, 
effoS^?  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined ;  nor  could  so 
PhUto  In       improbable  a  result  have  been  brought  about,  had  not 

the  game  of  Athens  been  played  with  unusual  decision 
and  judgment  by  Demosthenes.  Accordingly,  when  opposed  by 
the  unexpected  junction  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian  force,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first  repulsed. 
Such  disadvantages  would  hardly  indeed  drive  him  to  send 
instant  propositions  of  peace ;  ^  but  they  would  admonish  him  to 
bring  up  fresh  forces,  and  to  renew  his  invasion  during  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer  with  means  adequate  to  the  known 
resistance.  It  seems  probable  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  now  brought  to  a  high  excellence  of  organiza- 
tion after  the  continued  improvements  of  his  twenty  years'  reign, 
would  be  marched  into  Phokis  during  the  summer  of  338  B.C.,  to 
put  down  the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  Philip 
had  ever  encountered.  His  youthful  son  Alexander,  now  eighteen 
years  of  age,  came  along  with  them. 
It  is  among  the  accusations   urged  by   ^schin^   against 

Demosthen^,  that  in  levying  mercenaiy  troops  he 
of  Phiup—  wrongfully  took  the  public  money  to  pay  men  who 
a iia«ebody  i^e^er  appeared ;  and  further,  that  he  placed  at  the 
***  ™^TO  disposal  of  the  Amphissians  a  large  body  of  10,000 
—betakes  mercenary  troops,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the 
AmphiBsa.  jj^qjj^  Athenian  and  Boeotian  army ;  whereby  Philip 
was  enabled  to  cut  to  pieces  the  mercenaries  separately,  while  the 

1  Plutarch,     Demosthends,    c.     18.  w(rrc  iwuntfnuctvtvBiu  Mfuvov  elpi^mfs, 

.fflachin^s  (adv.  Etedph.  p.  74)  puts  Ac 

these  same  facts— the  great  personal        It  is  possible  that  Philip  may  have 

ascendency  of  Demosthenes  at  this  tried  to  disunite  the  enemies  assembled 

period— in  an  invidious  point  of  view,  against  him,  by  separate  propositions 

3  Plutarch,    Demosthenes,    c.    18.  aadressed  to  some  of  them. 
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entire  force,  if  kept  together,  could  never  have  been  defeated. 

iEschin^s   aflBrms   that   he    himself  strenuously   opposed    this 

separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of  which  were  disastrous 

and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause.^     It  would  appear  that 

Philip  attacked  and  took  Amphissa.     We  read  of  his  having 

deceived  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  by  a  false  despatch  intended 

to  be  intercepted,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  guard 

of  the  road  which  led  to  that  place.^    The  sacred  domain  was 

restored,  and  the  Amphissians,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had 

taken  a  leading  part  against  Delphi,  were  banished.^ 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  (the 

second  month  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly  b.c.  338. 

to  August)  that  the  allied  Grecian  army  met  Philip  ^^  eminent 

near    Chaeroneia,    the   last   Boeotian    town   on   the  gj°®^?**^ 

frontiers  of  Phokis.    He  seems  to  have  been  now  the  Greeks 

strong  enough  to  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  Boeotia,   j^enS^* 

and  is  said  to  have  drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  ke«P»W, 

the  spirits 
strong  position  into  the  plain,  by  laying  waste  the  of  the 

neighbouring  fields.*  His  numbers  are  stated  by  Joidl'them 
Diod6rus  at  30,000  foot  and  2000  horse  :  he  doubtless  together, 
had  with  him  Thessalians  and  other  allies  from  Northern 
Greece,  but  not  a  single  ally  from  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  united 
Greeks  opposed  to  him,  the  total  is  not  knowu*  We  can 
therefore  make  no  comparison  as  to  numbers,  though  the 
superiority  of  the  Macedonian  army  in  organization  is  incon- 
testable. The  largest  Grecian  contingents  were  those  of  Athens, 
under  Lysikl^  and  Char^  and  of  Th§bes,  commanded  by 
Theagen^s ;  there  were,  besides,  Phokians,  Acheeans,  and  Corin- 
thians— ^probably  also  Eubceans  and  Megarians.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, Messenians,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians  took  no 
part  in  the  war.'  All  of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited  on 
both  sides,  by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip. 
But  jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states  rather  to 

iJSschinds    adv.    Ktesiph.  p.   74.  ismied  bv  Polysperchon  some  years 

Deinarchus  mentions  a  Theoan  named  afterwards  (Dioddr.  zviil.  56). 

Prozenus,  whom  he  calls  a  traitor,  as  ^  Polyienas,  iv.  2, 14. 

having  commanded  these  mercenary  B0iod6ra8  affirms  that  Philips  army 

troops  at  Amphissa  (Deinardms  adv.  was  superior  in  number ;  Jnstm  states 

Demosth.  p.  90).  the  reverse  (Dioddr.  xvi.  86 ;  Justin, 

s  Polyienus,  iv.  2,  a  ix.  8). 

8  We  gather  this  from  the  edict  <  Pansan.  iv.  2,  82 ;  v.  4,  5 ;  viii.  6, 1. 
9—31 
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look  towards  Philip  as  a  protector  against  her,  thoogh  on  dus 
occasion  they  took  no  positive  part 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  and  its  movements  determined  by  the  joint  decision 
of  their  statesmen  and  generals.    As  to  statesmen,  the  presence 
of  Demosthen^  at  least  insured  to  them  sound  and  patriotic 
counsel  powerfully  set  forth  ;  as  to  generals,  not  one  of  the  three 
was  fit  for  an  emergency  so  grave  and  terrible.    It  was  the  sad 
fortune  of  Greece  that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  every- 
thing was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  neither  an 
Epameinondas  nor  an  Iphikrat^  was  at  hand.    Phokion  was 
absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  or 
the  iEgean.^    Portents  were  said  to  have  occurred,  oracles  and 
prophecies   were  in  circulation,  calculated  to  discourage    the 
Greeks ;  but  Demosthenes,  animated  by  the  sight  of  so  numerous 
an  army  hearty  and  combined  in  defence  of  Grecian  independence, 
treated  all  such  stories  with  the  same  indifference^  as  Epameinon- 
das had  shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused  the 
Delphian  priestess  of  philippizing.    Nay,  so  confident  was  he  la 
the  result  (according  to  the  statement  of  .^Ischines),  that  when 
Philip,  himself  apprehensive,  was  prepared  to  offer  terms  of 
peace,  and  the  Bo&otarchs  inclined  to  accept  them,  Demosthen^ 
alone  stood  out,  denouncing  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  should 
broach  the  proposition  of  peace ; '   and  boasting  that  if  the 
Thebans  were  afraid,  his  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  desired 
nothing  better  than  a  free  passage  through  Boeotia  to  attack 
Philip  single-handed.     This  is  advanced  as  an  accusation  by 
iEschinSs,  who,  however,  himself  furnishes  the  justification  of 
his  rival,  by  intimating  that  the  Bceotarchs  were  so  eager  for 
peace,  that  they  proposed,  even  before  the  negotiations  had  begun, 
to  send  home  the  Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order  that 
deliberations  might  be  taken  concerning  the  peace.    We  can 
hardly  be   surprised    that  Demosthends  "became   out  of  his 
mind "  *  (such  is  the  expression  of  ^8chin§s)  on  hearing  a  pro- 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  C  16.  rove  trrparuuras  rovf  v/xerepove  w6Juv 

SPlatarch,    Demosth.    C.    19,    20;  avt^rrpvjtav    ^j^cXnXvMras,    Iva    /SovAev- 

.£schin.  ady.  Kteabh.  p.  72.  o-atade  ircpl  nf«  etpijvi};,  ivravBa  waarri' 

8  iEschin.  ady.  Ktesiph.  pp.  74, 76.  wa<riv  ix^pMv  eytfvrro,  &c. 

*  iflschinds  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  76.  »«        It  \a  seemhiKly  this  disposition  on 

8*  ov  irpoo-eiyov   avr^  (Arifiov$4vti)  oi  the  part  of  Philip  to  open  negotiations 

apxovTcf  ol  iv  TM9  ei}/3ats,  dXXa  koX  whlch  is  alluded  to  oy  Plutarch  as 
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position  80  fraught  with  imprudence.  Philip  would  have  gained 
his  point  even  without  a  hattle,  if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of 
negotiation  for  peace,  he  could  have  prevailed  upon  the  allied 
army  to  disperse.  To  have  united  the  full  force  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  with  other  subordinate  states,  in  the  same  ranks  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  not  likely  to  be 
reproduced,  should  it  once  slip  away.  And  if  Demosthen^  by 
warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  prevented  such  premature 
dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuable  service  of  ensuring  to 
Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  strength  under  circumstances  not 
unpromising,  and  at  the  very  worst  a  catastrophe  worthy  and 
honourable. 

In  the  field  of  battle  near  Chaeroneia,  Philip  himself  com- 
manded a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  wing  opposed   ^^  ^as. 
to  the  Athenians ;  while  his  youthful  son  Alexander,   August, 
aided  by  experienced  officers,  commanded  against  the  Battle  of 
Thebans  on  the  other  wing.    Respecting  the  course  Complete 
of  the  battle,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know  any-   Jfjtp.^  ^^ 
thing.    It  is  said  to  have  been  so  obstinately  con- 
tested that  for  some  time  the  result  was  doubtful.    The  Sacred 
Band  of  Thebes,  who  charged  in  one  portion  of  the  Theban 
phalanx,  exhausted  all  their  strength  and  energy  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx  and  multiplied  pikes 
opposed  to  them.    The  youthful  Alexander  ^  here  first  displayed 
his  great  military  energy  and  ability.    After  a  long  and  murder- 
ous struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band  were  all  overpowered,  and 
perished  in  their  ranks,^  while  the  Theban  phalanx  was  broken 
and  pushed  back.     Philip  on  his  side  was  still  engaged  in 
undecided  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  whose  first  onset  is  said 
to  have  been  so  impetuous  as  to  put  to  flight  some  of  the  troops 
in  his  army,  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia".*    It  is 

having  been  (Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16)  Stratoklds  as  the  Athenian  general 

fayourably  received  by  Phokion.  from  whom  this  exclamation  came. 

1  Dioddr.  zvi.  86.  Alexander  himself.  We  know  from  iSschindsCadir.  Ktesiph. 
after  his  vast  conquests  in  Asia  and  p.  74)  that  Stratoklte  was  general  of 
shortly  before  his  deathj^udes  briefly  the  Athenian  troops  at  or  near  Thdbes 
to  his  own  presence  at  Chaeroneia,  in  a  shortly  after  the  alliance  with  the 
speech  dehvered  to  his  army  (Airian,  Thebans  was  formed.  But  it  seems 
vii.  9,  6).  that  Ghards  and  Lysiklte  commanded 

2  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18.  at  ChsBroneia.     It  in  possible,  there- 

3  Poly»nus,  iv.  2,  2.    He  mentions  fore,  that  the  anecdote  reported  by 
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farther  said  that  Philip  on  his  side  simulated  a  retreat,  for  the 

purpose  of  inducing  them  to  pursue  and  to  break  their  order. 

We  read  another  statement,  more  likely  to  be  true,  that  the 

Athenian  hoplites,  though  full  of  energy  at  the  first  shock,  could 

not  endure  fjEitigue  and  prolonged    struggle  like  the    trained 

veterans  in  the  opposite  ranks.^    Having  steadily  repelled  them 

for  a  considerable  time,  Philip  became  emulous  on  witnessing 

the  success  of  his  son,  and  redoubled  his  efforts,  so  as  to  break 

and  disperse  them.    The  whole  Grecian  army  was  thus  put  to 

flight  with  severe  loss.* 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by  Philip, 

^    ,       was  sixteen  deep — less  deep  than  that  of  the  Thebans 
Macedonian      ,,  t^i.  t-i  tii 

phalanx—      either  at  Delium  or  at  Leuktra.     It  had  veteran 

pUc^         soldiers  of  great  strength  and  complete  training  in  its 

8iu>erlor  in     front  ranks,  yet  probably  soldiers  hardly  superior  to 

chaise  to       the  Sacred  Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank. 

hopUtS?*"*    But  its  great  superiority  was  in  the  length  of  the 

Macedonian  pike  or  sarissa,  in  the  number  of  these 

weapons  which  projected  in  front  of  the  foremost  soldiers,  and 

the  long  practice  of  the  men  to  manage  this  impenetrable  array 

of  pikes  in  an  efl&cient  manner.    The  value  of  Philip's  improved 

phalanx  was  attested  by  his  victory  at  Chseroneia. 

But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alone.  The 
military  organization  of  Philip  comprised  an  aggr^ate 
organization  of  many  sorts  of  troops  besides  the  phalanx:  the  body- 
donkmaraiy  guards  (horse  as  well  as  foot),  the  hypaspistae,  or 
Jy  Phiup-  light  hoplites,  the  light  cavaliy,  bowmen,  slingers, 
aorta  of  &c.     When    we    read    the    military    operations    of 

bkSi.*^™  Alexander  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign,  before  he  could  have  made  any 
addition  of  his  own  to  the  force  inherited  from  Philip,  and  when 
we  see  with  what  efficiency  all  these  various  descriptions  of  troops 
are  employed  in  the  field,*  we  may  feel  assured  that  Philip 
both  had  them  near  him  and  employed  them  at  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia. 

One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  disastrous  field; 

Polynnus  may  refer  to  one  of  the       ^  Polyenos,  iy.  2,  7 ;  Frontinus. 
earlier  battles  fought,  before  that  of        s  IHoddr.  xvi.  85, 86. 
Chsroneia.  s  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  L  2,  8, 10. 
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two  thousand  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  as  prisoners.^ 
The  Theban  loss  is  said  also  to  have  been  as  heavy  as  j^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  Achsean.^  But  we  do  not  know  the  numbers,  battle  of 
nor  have  we  any  statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss.  "'*^'»«*» 
Demosthenes,  himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites,  shared 
in  the  flight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.  He  is  accused  by  his 
political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with  extreme  and  disgraceful 
cowardice ;  but  we  see  plainly,  from  the  continued  confidence 
and  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general  body  of  his  country- 
men, that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  imputation.  The  two 
Athenian  generals,  Charts  and  LysiklSs,  both  escaped  from  the 
field.  The  latter  was  afterwards  publicly  accused  at  Athens  by 
the  orator  Lykurgus,  a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  integrity 
and  diligence  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  severe  in 
arraigning  political  delinquents.  LysiklSs  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Dikastery.'  What  there  was  to  distinguish  his 
conduct  from  that  of  his  colleague  Charts — who  certainly  was 
not  condemned,  and  is  not  even  stated  to  have  been  accused — we 
do  not  know.  The  memory  of  the  Theban  general  TheagenSs  * 
also,  though  he  fell  in  the  battle,  was  assailed  by  charges  of 
treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report  of  this 
disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as  yet  unknown  Digtress  and 
left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  a  victorious  enemy  ajann  at 
within  three  or  four  days'  march  of  the  city.  The  the  news  of 
whole  population — even  old  men,  women,  and  chil-  *i»e  defeat 
dren — ^were  spread  about  the  streets  in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and 
terror,  interchanging  effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and 
questioning  every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their 
relatives  in  the  battle.'  The  flower  of  the  citizens  of  military 
age  had  been  engaged,  and  before  the  extent  of  loss  had  been 
ascertained  it  was  feared  that  none  except  the  elders  would  be 
left  to  defend  the  city.     At  length  the  definite  loss  became 

1  This  is  the  statement  of  the  con-        3  Pausanias,  viL  6,  8. 
temporary  orators— Demadte  (Frag.  p.        s  Dioddr.  xvi.  88. 
179),  Lykurgus  (ap.  Dioddr.  xvi.  85  ;        *  Plutarch,   Alezand.   c.   12 ;    Dei- 

adv.  Leokratem,  p.  2S6,  c.  86).   and  narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  99.     Ck)m- 

Demosthends  (De  Coron&,  p.  814).  The  pare  the  Pseudo-Demosthenic  Oratio 

latter  does  not  specify  the  number  of  Funebr.  p.  1395. 
prisoners,  though  he  states  the  slain  at        ^  Lykurg.  adv.  Leokrat.  pp.  164, 166, 

1000.    Compare  Pausanias,  vii.  10,  2.  c.  11 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demos,  p.  99. 
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known,  severe  indeed  and  terrible,  yet  not  a  total  shipwreck,  like 
that  of  the  army  of  Nikias  in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now  ;  amidst  all  the  distress  and 
SesointionB  alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  character  to  despair. 
Atoens  for  '^^  ™*^  ®^  citizens  hastened  unbidden  to  form  a 
eneixetic  public  assembly,^  wherein  the  most  energetic  resolu- 
Respectand  tions  were  taken  for  defence.  Decrees  were  passed 
showntoDe-  enjoining  every  one  to  carry  his  family  and  property 
mosthen^  out  of  the  open  country  of  Attica  into  the  various 
strongholds,  directing  the  body  of  the  senators,  who  by  general 
rule  were  exempt  from  military  service,  to  march  down  in  arms 
to  PeirsBus,  and  put  that  harbour  in  condition  to  stand  a  siege, 
placing  every  man  without  exception  at  the  disposal  of  the 
generals,  as  a  soldier  for  defence,  and  imposing  the  penalties  of 
treason  on  every  one  who  fled ;  ^  enfranchising  all  slaves  fit  for 
bearing  arms,  granting  the  citizenship  to  metics  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  restoring  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizens 
those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence.*  This 
last-mentioned  decree  was  proposed  by  Hyperides,  but  several 
others  were  moved  by  Demosthenes  who,  notwithstanding  the 
late  misfortune  of  the  Athenian  arms,  was  listened  to  with  un- 
diminished respect  and  confidence.  The  general  measures  re- 
quisite for  strengthening  the  walls,  opening  ditches,  distributing 
military  posts  and  constructing  earthworks,  were  decreed  on  his 
motion,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  named  member  of  a  special 
Board  for  superintending  the  fortifications.*  Not  only  he,  but 
also  most  of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual  speakers  in  the 
assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private  contributions  to  meet 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment*  Every  man  in  the  city  lent 
a  hand  to  make  good  the  defective  points  in  the  fortification. 
Materials  were  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  near  the  city,  and 

1  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  146.  novt.  The  orator  causes  this  decree, 
ytytvriiJLitnii  yap  t^«  iv  Xoipuvcif  fUKxi}f *  proposed  by  Hyperidds,  to  be  read 
«cai  avvipati6vTuv  awavTMv  tfiStv  tli  publicly  by  the  secretary,  in  court. 
c«c«cAi}<rtav  iilm^Co'aTo  6  d^^«,  iroidaf  ijuiv  Ck>mpare  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Kol  yvi^aixaf  iK  ritv  ayptav  tii  rd  Tt(xi|  Orator,  p.  849,  and  Demosth.  cont. 
KaroKoniCtiVt  Ac.  Arlstog.  p.  808. 

2  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  177,  c.  18.        *  Demosth.  De  Ck)ron&,  p.  800 ;  Dei- 
8  Lsrkuigus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  170.  c  11.    narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100. 

^I'lX*  opiv  ^v  rhv  Hijuov  ^Ifii^iaufievov  B  Demosth.  De  Ck)roiiiGk,  p.  829 ;  Dei- 
rov(  fttv  iovKovi  cAcv0tfpov9,  rovv  Bi  narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100;  Plutarch, 
iivovs  'A0i|vaiovf ,  rovv  Si  arCfiatn  wrL-    Vit  X.  Orat  p.  851. 
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even  by  taking  stones  from  the  adjacent  sepiilclires/  as  had  been 
done  after  the  Persian  war  when  the  walls  were  built  under  the 
contrivance  of  Themistokl^.^  The  temples  were  stripped  of  the 
arms  suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  un- 
armed citizens.^  By  such  earnest  and  unanimous  efforts,  the 
defences  of  the  city  and  of  Peirseus  were  soon  materially  im- 
proved. At  sea  Athens  had  nothing  to  fear.  Her  powerful 
naval  force  was  untouc]j>ed,  and  her  superiority  to  Philip  on  that 
element  incontestable.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Trcez^n,  Epidaurus, 
Andros,  Ke6s,  and  other  places  to  solicit  aid  and  collect  money, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  embassies  Demosthen^  served,  after  he 
had  provided  for  the  immediate  exigences  of  defence.* 

Wliat  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  applications  to  other 
cities  we  do  not  know.    But  the  effect  produced  upon  Effect  pro- 
some  of  the  -Sigean  islands  by  the  reported  prostration  d^ced  upon 
of  Athens  is  remarkable.    An  Athenian  citizen  named  islanders  in 
Leokrat^s,  instead  of  staying  at  Athens  to  join  in  the  ^®t^®*° 
defence,  listened  only  to  a  disgraceful  timidity,'  and  ^®'®?*T 
fled  forthwith  from  Peirseus  with  his  family  and  pro-   of  the 
perty.    He  hastened  to  Rhodes,  where  he  circulated  ^*»<x^^^8- 
the  false  news  that  Athens  was  already  taken  and  the  Peiraeus 
under  siege.    Immediately  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true,  the  Rhodians  with  their  triremes  began  a 
cruise  to  seize  the  merchant  vessels  at  sea.^    Hence  we  learn, 
indirectly,  that  the  Athenian  naval  power  constituted  the  stand- 
ing protection  for  these  merchant  vessels,  insomuch  that  so  soon 


iLykurgns  adv.   Leokrat.    p.   172,  just. 

c.   11 :    .^ischinfts  adversns  ETtesiph.  b  Leokratte  was  not  the  only  Athe- 

p.  87.  nian  who  fled  or  tried  to  flee.     An* 

8  Thncyd.  L  93.  other  was  seized  in  the  attem  pt  (acoord- 

s  Lykuiigtts  adv.  Leokrat.  {.  c.  ing  to  JSschinds),  and  condemned  to 

4  Lykurgus  (adv.  Leokrat.  p.  171,  c.  death  by  the  Council  of  Areopagus 

11)  mentions  these  embassies ;  Deinar-  (jEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.   p.   89).     A 

chus  CemIv.  Demosth.  p.  100)  affirms  member  of  the  Areopagus  itself ,  named 

that  Demosthends  provided  for  him-  Autolykus  (the  same  probably  who  is 

self  an  escape  from  the  city  as  an  mentioned  with  peculiar  respect  by 

envoy-^-avrbs  eavrbv  irptafitvrTiv  Karatr-  .^Sschinds,  cont.  Umarchum,  p  .12),  sent 

«ceva<ra«,  Iv  ex  n^«  iroAews  diro3patn,  &c.  away  his  family  for  safety ;  Lykurgus 

Compare  .^Ischmds,  adv.  Etesipn.  p.  afterwards  impeached  him  for  it,  and 

76.  he  was  condemned  bv  the  IMkastery 

The  two  hostile  orators  treat  such  (Harpokrati6n,  v.  AvtoAvkoO- 

temporary  absence  of  Demosthente  on  6  Lykurgus  Adv.  Leokrat.  p.   149. 

the  embassy  to    obtain  aid,  as  if  it  ovrw    6i    o-^odpa   ravr'    iniarevaav    oi 

were  a  cowsurdlv  desertion  of  his  post.  'P6A101,  wore  Tpi^peis  nXupaa'avrts  ra 

This  is  a  construction  altogether  un-  irAoia  Kartiyov,  Ac, 
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as  that  protection  was  removed,  armed  cmiaers  b^an  to  prey 
upon  them  from  various  islands  in  the  Mg&tai. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  alter  this  £Eital  day. 
Conduct  of  But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  days' 
g^^'  march  from  the  field  of  Ch»roneia,  whUe  Thebes, 
—harden  being  much  nearer,  bore  the  first  attack  of  Philip. 
ThdbM—  Of  the  behaviour  of  that  prince  after  his  victory  we 
f^^\ff  have  contradictory  statements.  According  to  one 
Athens.  account,  he  indulged  in  the  most  insulting  and 
licentious  exultation  on  the  field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on 
the  oratory  and  motions  of  Demosthen^  a  temper  from  which 
he  was  brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof  of  Demadls, 
then  his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian  hoplites.^  At  first  he 
even  refused  to  grant  permission  to  inter  the  slain,  when  the 
herald  came  from  Lebadeia  to  make  the  customary  demand.^ 
According  to  another  account,  the  demeanour  of  Philip  towards 
the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle  and  forbearing.^  However 
the  fact  may  have  stood  as  to  his  first  manifestations,  it  is  certain 
that  his  positive  measures  were  harsh  towards  ThSbes  and  lenient 
towards  Athens.  He  sold  the  Theban  captives  into  slavery ;  he 
IB  said  also  to  have  exacted  a  price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bury 
the  Theban  slain ;  which  liberty,  according  to  Grecian  custom 
was  never  refused  and  certainly  never  sold  by  the  victor. 
Whether  Thebes  made  any  further  resistance  or  stood  a  siege, 
we  do  not  know.  But  presently  the  city  fell  into  Philip's  power. 
He  put  to  death  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  banished  others, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  both.  A  council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, composed  of  philippizing  Thebans,  for  the  most  part  just 
recalled  from  exile,  was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  city, 
and  with  powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one.*  The  state  of- 
Thebes  became  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  the  Spartan 
Phcebidas,  in  concert  with  the  Theban  party  headed  by  Leon- 
tiad^s,  surprised  the  Kadmeia.  A  Macedonian  garrison  was  now 
placed  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  a  Spartan  garrison  had  been  placed 

1  Dioddr.  xvL  87.    The  story  respect-  8  Justin,   ix.    4 ;   Polybius,    v.    10 ; 

ing  Demadds  is  told  somewhat  diffe-  Theopomp.  Frag.  262.    See  the  note  of 

rently  in  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Oram-  Wichers  ad  Theopompi  Fragmenta,  p. 

maticos,  p.  281.  259. 

9  Plutarch,  Vitee  X.  Oratornm,  p.  4  Justin,   ix.    4.      Deinarch.   oont 

849.  Demosth.  s.  20,  p.  92. 
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then.  Supported  by  this  garrison,  the  philippizing  Thebans 
were  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  city,  with  full  power  and  no 
reluctance  to  gratify  their  political  antipathies.  At  the  same 
time,  Philip  restored  the  minor  Boeotian  towns,  Orchomenus  and 
Plataea,  probably  also  Thespise  and  Kor6neia,  to  the  condition  of 
free  communities  instead  of  subjection  to  ThSbes.^ 

At  Athens  also  the  philippizing  orators  raised  their  voices 
loudly  and  confidently,  denouncing  Demosthen^  and 
his  policy.  New  speakers,^  who  would  hardly  have  .fflscWnfia— 
come  forward  before,  were  now  put  up  against  him.  SrSiia**  *" 
The  accusations,  however,  altogether  fedled,  the j)eople  UJjy  *<> 
continued  to  trust  him,  omitting  no  measure  of  de- 
fence which  he  suggested,  ^schin^  who  had  before  disclaimed 
all  connexion  with  Philip,  now  altered  his  tone  and  made  boast 
of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  subsisting  between  that 
prince  and  himself.*  He  tendered  his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to 
the  Macedonian  camp,  whither  he  appears  to  have  been  sent, 
doubtless  with  others,  perhaps  with  Xenokrates  and  Phokion.* 
Among  them  was  Demades  also,  having  been  just  released  from 
his  captivity.  Either  by  the  persuasions  of  DemadSs,  or  by  a 
change  in  his  own  dispositions,  Philip  had  now  become  inclined  to 
treat  with  Athens  on  favourable  terms.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
Athenians  were  burned  ly  the  victors,  and  their  ashes  collected 
to  be  carried  to  Athens,  though  the  formal  application  of  the 
herald,  to  the  same  effect,  had  been  previously  refused.*^  iESschin^ 
(according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthen^)  took  part  as  a  sym- 
pathizing guest  in  the  banquet  and  festivities  whereby  Philip 
celebrated  his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty.*  At  length  Dema- 
des with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  reporting  the 

1  Pausanias,  iv.  27,  6  ;  iz.  1,  8.  iv.  6,  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher 

a  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  810.     ov  ^^J^^™-**!-^    r,^         a.   ^    4.        t-ra 

^C  UvtS^v  r6  ye  npS^rov,  ikkk  W  &y  yA-  ^.  Demadte,  Fragment.  Orat.  5.  179. 

Ato-e*  tirtXdtJiPapov  ayvon<r€<r$ai,  Ac.  X^At"!:  -™*'»  -  i^Bya^i^v    pxprvpet    i^i. 

So  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadfis  put  up  «?«fvtfe4«ra  toi?  t«i.  ivwru^^v  x*P?^y^  *« 

against  him  in  the  assembly  speakers  ^vri  voKtiLw^v  *iAia«  €iroii|<ro  tois  airo- 

of  affected  candour  and  impartiaUty—  Bavova^v.    ei^avtfa<ir4<rTosToi?irpoy^a- 

5AAov«  Ai»Top«  €W€Vt€S,  Ac.     Thucyd.  <riv  typMffa  rrfy  t^pi^vriy'   oiio\pyu».    ty- 

▼i.  29.  pa}j/a  leai  ♦tAtirirjii  rifias '  ovk  apvovfiMk  • 

8  Demosth.  De  CtoronA,  pp.  819.  820.  ^.l  xtAta  ^jdrioya^^ara  x«pis  ic^pw«os, 

4  Demosth.   De  CoronA,   p.  819.     hs  «cal  rhv  *Qjmirhv  avtv  wptvPtiai  Kapitv 

evBemt  fura  ttiv  ilolxhv  irpeo'^cvriff  kno-  tiilv^^  ravr   cypa^a.     See  also  Suldas  V. 

pevov  irpbs  OtAiinroi',  AC.    Compare  Plu-  Ai}M-a5i}S* 

tarch,  Phokion;  c.  10. ;  Dlogen.  LaSrt        «  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  821. 
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consent  of  Philip  to  conclude  peace,  to  give  back  the  nomeroiu 

prifloneiB  in  his  hands,  and  also  to  transfer  Ordpus  firom  the 

Thebans  to  Athens. 

Demad^  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the  Athenian 

Peace  of        assembly,  by  whom  it  was  readily  decreed.    To  escape 

J>«nf<Wi,       invasion  and  siege  by  the  Macedonian  army  was 

between        doubtless  an  unspeakable  relief ;  while  the  recovery 

^%be^     of  the  2000  prisoners  without  ransom  was  an  acquisi- 

nlAiii.   The    tion  of  great  importance,  not  merely  to  the  city 

AthenUms  11.    ^i  ■•  1.- 

are  com-        collectively,    but  to   the    sympathies    of  numerous 

J^JjJ^  relatives.  Lastly,  to  regain  Ordpus — a  possession 
him  aa  chief  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had 
Hellenic  long  wrangled  with  the  Thebans — ^was  a  further  cause 
world.  Qf  satisfBiction.     Such  conditions  were  doubtless  ac- 

ceptable at  Athens.  But  there  was  a  submission  to  be  made 
on  the  other  side,  which  to  the  contemporaries  of  Perikl^  would 
have  seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price  of  averted  invasion  or 
recovered  captives.  The  Athenians  were  required  to  acknowledge 
the  exaltation  of  Philip  to  the  headship  of  the  Grecian  world, 
and  to  promote  the  like  acknowledgment  by  all  other  Greeks, 
in  a  congress  to  be  speedily  convened.  They  were  to  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  every 
other  Grecian  state ;  to  recognize  not  Sparta  or  ThSbes,  but  the 
king  of  Macedon,  as  Pan-hellenic  chief;  to  acquiesce  in  the 
transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of  a  free,  self-determining, 
political  aggregate,  into  a  provincial  dependency  of  the  kings  of 
Pella  and  Mgse.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  terrible  shock 
to  that  traditional  sentiment  of  pride  and  patriotism,  inherited 
from  forefathers,  who,  after  repelling  and  worsting  the  Persians, 
had  first  organized  the  maritime  Greeks  into  a  confederacy  run- 
ning parallel  with  and  supplementary  to  the  non-maritime 
Greeks  allied  with  Sparta ;  thus  keeping  out  foreign  dominion 
and  casting  the  Grecian  world  into  a  system  founded  on  native 
sympathies  and  free  government  Such  traditional  sentiment, 
though  it  no  longer  governed  the  character  of  the  Athenians  or 
impressed  upon  them  motives  of  action,  had  still  a  strong  hold 
upon  their  imagination  and  memory,  where  it  had  been  constantly 
kept  alive  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  others.  The  peace 
of  Demad^  recognizing.  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  was  a  renuncia- 
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tion  of  all  this  proud  historical  past,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
and  degraded  position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece  generally. 
Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  granting  such 
favourable  terms,  and  even  affirms,  not  very  accurately.  Remarks  of 
that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  gratitude  and  Poiybiiw 
attachment  of  the  Athenians.^  But  Philip  would  Bemadean 
have  gained  nothing  by  killing  his  prisoners — not  to  ^^STof 
mention  that  he  would  have  provoked  an  implacable  r^tance 
spirit  of  revenge  among  the  Athenians.  By  selling  sessed  by 
his  prisoners  for  slaves  he  would  have  gained  some-  '^***®'>*" 
thing,  but  by  the  use  actually  made  of  them  he  gained  more.  The 
recognition  of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens  was  the  capital 
step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  insured  him  against 
dissentients  among  the  remaining  Grecian  states,  whose  adhesion 
had  not  yet  been  made  certain,  and  who  might  possibly  have 
stood  out  against  a  proposition  so  novel  and  so  anti-Hellenic,  had 
Athens  set  them  the  example.  Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not 
purchased  the  recognition  of  Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have 
failed  in  trying  to  extort  it  by  force.  For  though,  being  master 
of  the  field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and  even 
establish  a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like  Dekeleia,  yet  the  fleet 
of  Athens  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  her  preponderance  at  sea 
irresistible.  Under  these  circumstances,  Athens  and  Peirseus 
might  have  been  defended  against  him,  as  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  had  been  two  years  before  ;  the  Athenian  fleet  might 
have  obstructed  his  operations  in  many  ways ;  and  the  siege  of 
Athens  might  have  called  forth  a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy, 
such  as  to  embarrass  his  further  progress.  Thebes — an  inland 
city,  hated  by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — was  prostrated  by  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia,  and  left  without  any  means  of  successful 
defence.  But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal  to  Athens, 
united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area  of  Attica,  and 
superior  at  sea.  We  may  see,  therefore,  that,  with  such  difficulties 
before  him  if  he  pushed  the  Athenians  to  despair,  Philip  acted 
wisely  in  employing  his  victory  and  his  prisoners  to  procure  her 
recognition  of  his  headship.  His  political  game  was  well  played, 
now  as  always ;  but  to  the  praise  of  generosity  bestowed  by 
Polybius  he  has  little  claim. 

1  Polybias,  t.  10 ;  xvii.  14 ;  Diod6r.  Fragm.  lib.  xxxiL 
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Besides  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  the  Athe- 
Honorary  nians,  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  passed  various 
Jjjj»  honorary  and  complimentary  votes  in  his  favour,  of 

Athena  to  what  precise  nature  we  do  not  know.^  Immediate 
^'*^^'  relief  from  danger,  with  the  restoration  of  2000  cap- 

tive citizens,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  peace  popular  at  the 
first  moment ;  moreover,  the  Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing 
resolution  and  strength,  were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of 
flattery  to  powerful  kings,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them 
pushing  to  disgraceful  extravagance.  It  was  probably  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  continue,  that 
the  youthful  Alexander  of  Macedon,  accompanied  by  Antipater, 
paid  a  visit  to  Athens.* 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthen^  among  his 
Impeach-  countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though  his  political 
]^u«ht         opponents  thought  the  season  favourable  for  bringing 

S*  %"  "^*^y  impeachments  against  him,  none  of  them  proved 
at  Athens—  successfuL  And  when  the  time  came  for  electing  a 
Sana  Sand  P^^lic  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  discourse  at  tiie 
byhiuL  obsequies  celebrated  for  the  slain  at  ChsBroneia,  he 
was  invested  with  that  solemn  duty,  not  only  in  preference 
to  ^schinSs,  who  was  put  up  in  competition,  but  also  to  DemadSs, 
the  recent  mover  of  the  peace.'  He  was  further  honoured  with 
strong  marks  of  esteem  and  sympathy  from  the  surviving  relatives 
of  these  gallant  citizens.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  Demosthenes 
was  continued  in  an  important  financial  post  as  one  of  the  joint 
managers  of  the  The6ric  Fund,  and  as  member  of  a  Board  for 
purchasing  com ;  he  was  also  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator 
Hyperid§s,  the  political  coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was  impeached 
by  Aristogeiton  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n,  for  his  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  decree  (proposed  under  the  immediate  terror  of 
the  defeat  at  ChsBroneia),  to  grant  manumission  to  the  slaves, 
citizenship  tx)  metics,  and  restoration  of  citizenship  to  those  who 
had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence.    The  occurrence  of 

iDeiQad6s,  Fra^;ni.  p.  179.^  cypa^a  and  Clemens  Alex.,  Admonit.  ad  Gent 

Kol  OiAiirir^   ri/mas,   ov«c   apvovfiatf  &C.  p.  86  B.     rhv  MouceSdva  OiAiiriroc  ci'  Kv- 

Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3 —  voaapyeu  vofioStTovvm  npoa-KweiVf  dec 
#tat   wXeCova   en   rStv  OiAiiriry  SoBimmv         2  Justin,  ix.  4. 
'AXt^dyBptf  c$  rt-iiHiv  ivyx^Pno^'^t  ^-t        ^  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  pp.  810^—320. 
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peace  had  removed  all  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree ; 
nevertheless  an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought  against 
its  mover.  Hyperid^s,  unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  his 
defence  on  the  true  and  obvious  ground  :  "  The  Macedonian 
arms  (he  said)  darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved  the 
decree ;  it  was  the  battle  of  Chseroneia."  i  The  substantive 
defence  was  admitted  by  the  Dikastery;  while  the  bold  oratorical 
turn  attracted  notice  from  rhetorical  critics. 

Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes — having  recon- 
stituted the  anti-Theban  cities  in  Boeotia — having  b.o.  838— 
constrained    Athens  to  submission    and   dependent  ^^* 
alliance — and  having  established  a  garrison  in  Am-   :&cpedltion 
brakia,  at  the  same  time  mastering  Akarnania,  and   into  Pe£>- 
banishing  the  leading  Akarnanians  who  were  opposed  Sehfvades 
to  him — Philip  next  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  Laoonia. 
Peloponnesus.     He  found  little  positive  resistance  anywhere, 
except  in  the  territory  of  Sparta.     The  Corinthians,  Argeians, 
Messenians,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all  submitted  to  his 
dominion ;  some  even  courted  his  alliance,  from  fear  and  anti- 
pathy against  Sparta.     Philip  invaded  Laconia  with  an  army  too 
powerful  for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in  the  field.    He  laid  waste 
the  country,  and  took  some  detached  posts  ;  but  he  did  not  take, 
nor  do  we  know  that  he  even  attacked,  Sparta  itself.    The 
Spartans  could  not  resist ;  yet  would  they  neither  submit,  nor 
ask  for  peace.     It  appears  that  Philip  cut  down  their  territory 
and  narrowed  their  boundaries  on  all  the  three  sides — towards 
Argos,  Mess^nS,  and  Megalopolis.'    We  have  no  precise  account 
of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just 
what  seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the  governments  of  all  the 
Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands  of  his  partisans.    Sparta 
was  the  only  city  which  stood  out  against  him,  maintaining  her 
ancient  freedom   and  dignity,  under  circumstances  of  feeble- 
ness  and    humiliation,  with    more  unshaken  resolution    than 
Athens. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Grecian  cities 
at  Corinth.    He  here  announced  himself  as  resolved  on  an  expe- 

1  Plutaroh,  YltiB  X.   Oratoram,  p.  Pansanias.  ii.  20, 1.  Tiii  7,  4,  viii.  27,  8. 

340.  FromDioadm8zm.8.we8eehowmach 

9  Polybina,  ix.  28,  SS,  vriL  14  ;  Tad-  this  adheflion  to  Philip  was  obtained 

feus,  AxmaL  iv.  48 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  861 ;  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
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dition  againfit  the  Persian  King,  for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  avenging  the  invasion  of 
^^  '  Greece  by  Xerx^  The  general  vote  of  the  congress 
Sffi?*  nominated  him  leader  of  the  united  Greeks  for  this 
csorinth.  purpose,  and  decreed  a  Grecian  force  to  join  him,  to 
^^^  be  formed  of  contingents  furnished  by  the  various 
cS^ta'  ***  ^^^^  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  promised  is  stated  only 
against  by  Justin,  who  gives  it  at  200,000  foot  and  15,000 

*  horse — an  army  which  Greece  certainly  could  not 

have  furnished,  and  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been 
even  promised.^  The  Spartans  stood  aloof  from  the  congress, 
continuing  to  refuse  all  recognition  of  the  headship  of  Philip. 
The  Athenians  attended  and  concurred  in  the  vote,  which  was 
in  feuit  the  next  step  to  carry  out  the  peace  made  by  Demadls. 
They  were  required  to  furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve 
under  Philip  ;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  divested  of  their 
dignity  of  chiefs  of  a  maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being 
enrolled  as  maritime  dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing 
to  send  deputies  to  a  synod  meeting  at  Athens.^  It  appears  that 
Samos  was  still  recognized  as  belonging  to  them' — or  at  least 
such  portion  of  the  island  as  was  occupied  by  the  numerous 
Athenian  kleruchs  or  outsettlers,  first  established  in  the  island 
after  the  conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
reinforced.  For  several  years  afterwards  the  naval  force  in  the 
dockyards  of  Athens  still  continued  large  and  powerful ;  but  her 
maritime  ascendency  henceforward  disappears. 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation,  were 
reminded  by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  peace 
which  they  had  accepted  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  murmur.*  We  cannot  wonder  at  their 
feelings.  Together  with  the  other  free  cities  of  Greece,  they  were 
enrolled  as  contributory  appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon — a 
revolution  to  them  more  galling  than  to  the  rest,  since  they 

1  JnsUn,  iz.  6.  M  k£y^  avyOdiuvo^t  *PTf  <r^av  fioAioYa 

3  I^atarch,  Phokion,  c.   16 :  Pan-  €KdicMV€^  v^o-ovs  re  d^eA6/tcvov  xal  rqv 

saniaa,  L  26,  8.     ih  yap  arvxVf^  ''^  «»'  «i«  ^A  vaatTucii  navo'at  apx^i' 
Xatpwyctf    airao-i    roif   *EAAi|0'ii'    ^pfc         3  Dioddr.   zviil.  66.      Sifiov  6k  dtSo- 

Koicov.  KoX  ovx  ^<ci<rra  JovAovs  eiro(i}0'e  fitv  |A9i|i«40i$,  eiret5))  jcal  ^iAiirirov  e5««- 

Tov«  vwtpiZ6vTaSf  Kai  oo-oi  imtcl  Mcuce-  Ktv  6  irar^p.    Compare  Pint.  Alezand. 

66vti}V  iraxBua'ay.      r&f  ijAv  5i^  iroAAaf  c.  28. 
^iXivmt  Tmv  irdAcwy  tlktv,    'A^w^ots         4  Plutarch,  PhoUon,  C.  16. 
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passed  at  once,  not  merely  from  simple  autonomy,  but  from  a 
condition  of  superior  dignity,  into  the  common  de- 
pendence.    Athens  had  only  to  sanction  the  scheme  tion  to 
dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish  her  quota  towards  the  foeh^^M^ 
execution.      Moreover,  this  scheme — the  invasion  of  de^Sded 
Persia — ^had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  genuine  aspira-  Athens  and 
tion  throughout  the  Grecian  world.    The  Great  King,  No^SSie 
no  longer  inspiring  terror  to  Greece  collectively,  might  ^iKg  in 
now  be  regarded  as  likely  to  lend  protection  against  towards  war 
Macedonian  oppression.    To  emancipate  the  Asiatic  ^^^ 
Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  would  be  in  itself  an 
enterprise  grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such  wishes 
must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip,  would  be  only  a  trans- 
fer of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  to  his.    The 
synod  of  Corinth  served  no  purpose  except  to  harness  the  Greeks 
to  his  car,  for  a  distant  enterprise  lucrative  to  his  soldiers  and 
suited  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  B.G.  that  this  Persian  expedition  was  concerted 
and  resolved.    During  that  year  preparations  were 
made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  exhaust  the  finances  ^•^-  ^^• 
of  Philip,^  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in    Prepara- 
military  operations,  and  fought  a  severe  battle  against  phiiip  fbr 
the  niyrian  king  Pleurias.^    In  the  spring  of  336  B.C.,   JJ  p^JJgJ**^ 
a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio 
and  Attains,  was  sent  across  to  Asia  to  commence  military  opera- 
tions, Philip  himself  intending  speedily  to  follow.* 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.    Not  long 
before  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  repudiating,  on   ^^^^  ^^^ 
the  allegation  of  infidelity,  his  wife  Olympias,  who  pudi^es 
is  said  to  have  become  repugnant  to  him,  from  the  and  manges 
furious  and  savage  impulses  of  her  character.     He  ^™^a ' 
had  successively  married  several  wives,  the  last  of  — reaent- 
whom  was  Eleopatra,  niece  of  the  Macedonian  Atta-  oiymplas 
lus.    It  was  at  her  instance  that  he  is  said  to  have  J^J^!^ 
repudiated    Olympias,  who   retired  to  her  brother  senslonat 
Alexander  of  Epirus.*    This  step  provoked  violent 

1  Arrian,  Tii.  9,  5.  s  Justin,  ix.  6 ;  Dioddr.  xvi.  01. 

3 1)iod6r.  xvi.  98.  *  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  657;  Justin,  ix  7. 
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dissensions  among  the  partisans  of  the  two  queens,  and  even  be- 
tween Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  who  expressed  a  strong 
resentment  at  the  repudiation  of  his  mother.  Amidst  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  marriage  banquet,  Attains  proposed  a  toast  and 
prayer,  that  there  might  speedily  appear  a  legitimate  son,  from 
Philip  and  Kleopatra,  to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Upon  which  Alexander  exclaimed  in  wrath—"  Do  you  then  pro- 
claim meas  &  bastard  ?  " — at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet  at 
him.  Incensed  at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his 
sword,  and  made  furiously  at  his  son,  but  fell  to  the  ground  from 
passion  and  intoxication.  This  accident  alone  preserved  the  life 
of  Alexander,  who  retorted — "Here  is  a  man,  preparing  to  cross 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  who  yet  cannot  step  surely  from  one 
couch  to  another".^  After  this  violent  quarrel  the  father  and  son 
separated.  Alexander  conducted  his  mother  into  Epirus,  and 
then  went  himself  to  the  Illyrian  king.  Some  months  afterwards, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent  for  him 
back,  and  became  reconciled  to  him ;  but  another  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure soon  arose,  because  Alexander  had  opened  a  negotiation 
for  marriage  with  t^e  daughter  of  the  satrap  of  Karia.  Rejecting 
such  an  alliance  as  unworthy,  Philip  sharply  reproved  his  son, 
and  banished  from  Macedonia  several  courtiers  whom  he  suspected 
as  intimate  with  Alexander,^  while  the  friends  of  Attains  stood 
high  in  favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  and  family  of 
Philip.  A  son  had  just  been  bom  to  him  from  his  new  wife 
Kleopatra.*  His  expedition  against  Persia,  resolved  and  prepared 
during  the  preceding  year,  h&d  been  actually  commenced,  Par- 
menio  and  Attains  having  been  sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first 

1  Plutarch,  Alezand.  c.  9 ;  Jastin,  only  a  short  time  before  the  last  fes- 

ix.  7 ;  IModdr.  ztL  91—08.  tival  and  the  assassination  of  Philip. 

3  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  10 ;  Arrian,  Bnt  I  incline  to  think  that  the  marriage 

iii.  6,  6.  with  Kleopatra  may  well  have  taken 

sPausanias  (viii.  7.  6)  mentions  a  place  two  years  or  more  before  that 

son  bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra ;  Dio-  event,  and  that  there  may  have  been  a 

ddrus  rzvii.   2)  also  notices  a    son.  daughter  bom  before  the  son.     Ger- 

Justin  in  one  nlaoe  Qx,  7)  mentions  a  tainly  Justin  distinguishes  the  two, 

daughter,  and  in  another  nlace  (zi.  2)  stating  that  the  daughter  was  killed  by 

a  son  named  Caranus.     Satyros  (ap.  order  of  Olympias,  and  the  son  by  thai 

AthenjBum,  xiii.  p.  667)  states  that  a  of  Alexander  Ox.  7 ;  xL  2X 
daughtOT  named  Eur6p«  was  bom  to        Arrian  (iiL  6, 6)  seems  to  mean  KUc 

him  by  Kleopatra.  patra  the  wife  of  PhiUp,  though  he 

It  appears  that  the  son  was  born  speaks  of  EurydikS. 
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division,  to  be  followed  presently  by  himself  with  the  remain- 
ing army.    But  Philip  foresaw  that  daring  his  absence  3^  ^qq 
danger  might  arise  from  the  furious  Olympias,  bit- 
terly exasperated  by  the  recent  events,  and  instigating  tivai  in 
her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  with  whom  ^^**°** 
she  was  now  residing.    Philip  indeed  held  a  Mace-  brattng  the 
donian  garrison  in  Ambrakia,^  the  chief  Grecian  city  son  to 
on  the  Epirotic  border ;  and  he  had  also  contributed  S^L^ 
much  to  establish  Alexander  as  prince.    But  he  now  — andthe 
deemed  it  essential  to  conciliate  him  still  further,  by  S'ms* 
a  special  tie  of  alliance,  giving  to  him  in  marriage  Kleo-  jSJtSJ^jj^. 
patra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias.*    For  this  marriage,   ander  of 
celebrated  at  Mgsa  in  Macedonia  in  August,  336     ^ 
B.O.,  Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and  splendour, 
commemorating  at  the  same  time  the  recent  birth  of  his  son  by 
Kleopatra.^     Bcmquets,    munificent     presents,    gymnastic    and 
musical  matches,  tragic  exhibitions,*  among  which  Neoptolemus 
the  actor  performed  in  the  tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c.,  with  every 
species  of  attraction  known  to  the  age,  were  accumulated,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  dissentient  parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to 
render  the  effect  imposing  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  who 
from  every  city  sent  deputies  for  congratulation.    Statues  of  the 
twelve  great  gods  admirably  executed  were  carried  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  theatre  ;  immediately  after  them,  the  statue 
of  Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth  god.' 

Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alexander,  to  both  of 
whom  the  young  queen  with  her  new-born  child  threatened  a 
formidable  rivalry.  There  was  also  a  malcontent  yet  more 
dangerous — Pausanias,  one  of  the  royal  body-guards,  a  noble 
youth  bom  in  the  district  called  Orestis  in  Upper  Macedonia,  who, 
from  causes  of  offence  peculiar  to  himself,  nourished  a  deadly 
hatred  against  Philip.  The  provocation  which  he  had  received  is 
one  which  we  can  neither  conveniently  transcribe,  nor  indeed 

1  Diod6r.  xtIL  S.  neither  disrepntable  nor  nnfrequent. 

2  This     Eleopatra  ~  danchter     of        3  Diod6f.  zvii.  2. 

Philip,  edster  of  Alexander  uie  Great,        *  Josephus,  Antiq.  zix.  1, 13 ;  Sueto- 
and  bearing  the  same  name  as  Philip's  nins,  Cahgula,  c.  57.    See  Mr.  Clinton's 
last  wife— was  thus  niece  of  the  Epiro«  Appendix  (4)' on  the  Kings  of  Mace- 
tic  Alexander,  her  husband.   Alliances  donia,  Fast  Hellen.  p.  230,  note, 
of  that  degree  of  kindred  were  then        &  Diod6r.  xtL  92. 

9—32 
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accurately  make  out,  amidst  discrepancies  of  statement.  It  was 
PaosaniBs  Attains,  the  uncle  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  who 
^fl^^J®  had  given  the  provocation,  by  inflicting  upon  Pau- 
^^^—  sanias  an  outrage  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting 
ment  character.    Even  for  so  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular 

]Sul^*en.  justice  could  be  had  in  Macedonia  against  a  powerful 
^wged  by  man.  Pausanias  complained  to  Philip  in  person, 
saiu  of  According  to  one  account,  Philip  put  aside  the  com- 

b;^  plaint  with  evasions,  and  even  treated  it  with  ridicule; 

Alexander,  according  to  another  account,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  act,  and  tried  to  console  Pausanias  by  pecuniary 
presents.  But  he  granted  neither  redress  nor  satisfaction  to  the 
sentiment  of  an  outraged  man.^  Accordingly  Pausanias  deter- 
mined to  take  revenge  for  himself.  Instead  of  revenging  himself 
on  Attains — who  indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  in  Asia — his  wrath  fixed  upon  Philip 
himself,  by  whom  the  demand  for  redress  had  been  refused.  It 
appears  that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appetite  for 
revenge  away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not  wholly  spontaneous 
on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  but  was  artfully  instigated  by  various 
party  conspirators  who  wished  to  destroy  Philip.  The  enemies 
of  Attains  and  queen  Kleopatra  (who  herself  is  said  to  have 
treated  Pausanias  with  insult^) — being  of  course  also  partisans  of 
Olympias  and  Alexander — were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the 
maddened  Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  exaspe- 
ration against  the  king.  He  had  poured  forth  his  complaints 
both  to  Olympias  and  to  Alexander  :  the  former  is  said  to  have 
worked  him  up  vehemently  against  her  late  husband ;  and  even 
the  latter  repeated  to  him  a  verse  out  of  EuripidSs,  wherein  the 
fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her  husband  Jason,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Corinthian  king  Ere6n,  vows  to  include  in 
her  revenge  the  king  himself,  together  with  her  husband  and  his 
new  wife.'  That  the  vindictive  Olympias  would  positively  spur 
on  Pausanias  to  assassinate  Philip  is  highly  probable.  Be- 
fipecting  Alexander,  though  he  also  was  accused,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  a  similar  assertion ;   but  that  some 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  8, 10.    w  ♦tAiVirou    &c.    Justin,  ix.  6 ;  Dioddr.  xvl.  98. 
<eiri0c0-(O  virb  Ilavo-ayiov,  fiia  t4  iavai         8  PIntarch,  Alex.  C.  10. 
i>Ppi<r$TJv<u  avrhv  ifwo  rtav  ircpi  ^ArroAoi',  8  I^atarch|  Alex.  C.  10. 
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among  his  partisans — ^men  eager  to  consult  his  feelings  and  to 
ensure  his  succession  —  lent  their  encouni^ements  appears 
tolerably  well  established.  A  Greek  sophist  named  Hermokrates 
is  also  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  deed,  though  seemingly 
without  intention,  by  his  conversation  ;  and  the  Persian  king  (an 
improbable  report)  by  his  gold.^ 

Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter  the^theatre, 
already  crowded  with  spectators.    As  he  approached  b.c.  336. 
the  door,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  he  felt  so  exalted  Aasaasiiia- 
with  impressions  of  his  own  dignity,  and  so  confident  ijJS,®'. 
in  the  admiring  sympathy  of  the  surrounding  multi-  Pausanias. 
tude,  that  he  advanced  both  unarmed  and  unprotected,   Jy  Jjjj  "^"^ 
directing  his  guards  to  hold  back.    At  this  moment  g:aardB. 
Pausanias,  standing  near  with  a  Gallic  sword  concealed  under  his 
garment,  rushed  upon  him,  thrust  the  weapon  through  his  body, 
and  killed  him.    Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  the  assassin 
immediately  ran  off,  and  tried  to  reach  the  gates,  where  he  had 
previously  caused  horses  to  be  stationed.     Being  strong  and 
active,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape— like 
most  of  the  assassins  of  Jason  of  Pherss^  under  circumstances 
very  similar — ^had  not  his  foot  stumbled  amidst  some  vine-stocks. 
The  guards  and  friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralyzed  with 
astonishment   and    consternation.      At   length    however  some 
hastened  to  assist  the  dying  king ;    while  others    rushed  in 
pursuit  of  Pausanias.    Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas  overtook  him 
and  slew  him  immediately.* 

In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias 
lent  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.    It  is    . 
possible  that  they  may  have  posted  themselves  artfully  of 
so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit,  and  favour  his  chance  of  ^*'""°***- 
escape,  which  would  appear  extremely  small,  after  a  deed  of  such 
unmeasured  audacity.     Three  only  of  the  reputed  accomplices 
are  known  to  us  by  name — three  brothers  from  the  Lynkestian 
district    of   Upper    Macedonia  —  Alexander,    HeromenSs,    and 
ArrhibaBus,  sons  of  ASropus  ;  ^  but  it  seems  that  there  were  others 
besides.      The   Lynkestian    Alexander  —  whose   father-in-law 

lArrian,  Expeditlo  Alezandri,   ii.        siModdr.   zvi.   94;  Justin.  Sz.   7: 
14, 10.  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  82.  <  Arrian,  Bxp.  Alex.  i.  25, 1. 
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Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  confidential 
officers  in  the  service  of  Philip — ^belonged  to  a  good  family  in 
Macedonia,  perhaps  even  descendants  from  the  ancient  fiEunily  of 
the  princes  of  Lynkestis.^  It  was  he  who,  immediately  «iter 
Pausanias  had  assassinated  Philip,  hastened  to  salute  the  prince 
Alexander  as  king,  helped  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  marched 
as  one  of  his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  regal  palace.^ 

This  "prima  vox"'  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  presage  to 
Alexander  Alexander  of  empire  to  come,  but  essentially  service- 
te  dSiared  *^^®  ^  ^^"^  ^  *  ^^  determining  cause  or  condition, 
idig— &rst  The  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne  was  often 
to  him  by^  disturbed  by  feud  or  bloodshed  among  the  members 
lynkestian  ^^  *^®  TQg^  feunily ;  and  under  the  latter  circum- 
Aiexuider,  stances  of  Philip's  reign,  such  disturbance  was 
conspira-  peculiarly  probable.  He  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
aSous  and  Alexander,  and  on  still  worse  terms  with  Olympias. 
goen  While  banishing  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  he 

with  W  '  had  lent  his  ear  to  Attalus  with  the  partisans  of  the 
l^^it^'  new  queen  Kleopatra.  Had  these  latter  got  the  first 
dea&.  start  after  the  assassination,  they  would  have  organized 

an  opposition  to  Alexander  in  favour  of  the  infant  prince  ;  which 
opposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success,  since  they 
had  been  in  favour  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were  therefore 
in  possession  of  many  important  posts.  But  the  deed  of  Pausa- 
nias took  them  unprepared,  and  for  the  moment  paralyzed  them ; 
while,  before  they  could  recover  or  take  concert^  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  the  assassin  ran  to  put  Alexander  in  motion 
without  delay.  A  decisive  initiatory  movement  from  him  and 
his  friends,  at  this  critical  juncture,  determined  waverers  and 
forestalled  opposition.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that 
Alexander,  when  king,  testified  extraordinary  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  his  Lynkestian  namesake ;  not  simply  exempting  him 
from  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  on  the  other  accomplices, 

^  Jastin.  xiL  14 ;  Quintna  Curtiiis,  tali  difficillimum  est,  mrima  vox ;  dum 

Tii.  1.  5,  With  the  note  of  Mtttzell.  animo  spes,  timor,  ratio,  casus  obser- 

^  Arnan,  L  25, 2 ;  Justin,  zL  2.  "  Soli  vantur;  egressum  cubiculoVespasianum 

Alexandro  Lyncistarum  fratri  pepercit,  panci  milites  solito  adsistentes  ordine, 

senrans  in  eoauspidum  dignitatis  suae;  JmpercUorem  salutayere.     Turn  cteteri 

nam  refi^em  eum  primus  stutttayeiat."  accurrera.  Cmarem,  et  Auguatum,  et 

^  Tacitus,  Hist.  li.  80.    "  Bum  quae-  omnia  pnncipatus  vocabula  cumulare ; 

ritur  tempus  locusque,  quodqne  in  re  mens  a  meta  ad  fortunam  transieraf* 
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but  also  promoting  him  to  great  honours  and  important  military 
commands.  Neither  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side, 
nor  Attains  and  Kleopatra  on  the  other,  were  personally  safe, 
except  by  acquiring  the  succession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
proceedings  of  Alexander  to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  Attains  prisoner,  or  of  putting 
him  to  death ;  the  last  of  which  was  done,  seemingly  through 
the  co-ope*ation  of  Parmenio  (who  was  in  joint  command  with 
Attains)  and  his  son  Phildtas.^  The  unfortunate  EQeopatra  and 
her  child  were  both  put  to  death  shortly  afterwards.'  Other 
persons  also  were  slain,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  further  in  describ- 
ing the  reign  of  Alexander. 

We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  person  actually 
present  the  immediate  effSect  produced  upon  the  great 
miscellaneous  crowd  in  the  theatre  when  the  sudden  tion  mani- 
murder  of  Philip  first  became  known.      Among  the  ^|^^2[ 
Greeks  present  there  were,  doubtless,  many   who  at  the  death 
welcomed  it  with  silent  satisfaction  as  seeming  to  re-  ^' 

open  for  them  the  door  of  freedom.  One  person  alone  dared  to 
manifest  satisfsu^tion  ;  and  that  one  was  Olympias.' 

Thus  perished  the  destroyer  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  or  forty-  character 
seven,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years.*  Our  o'^pwi*p- 
information  about  him  is  signally  defective.  Neither  his 
means,  nor  his  plans,  nor  the  difficulties  which  he  overcame,  nor 
his  interior  government,  are  known  to  us  with  exactness  or  upon 
contemporary  historical  authority.     But  the  great  results  of  his 

iQnintus  Cortins,  tIL  1,  8;  Dio-  thathewasmuchdispleaBedatit   The 

ddros,  xvii.  2,  6.  Compare  Justin,  xL  8.  nudn  fact,   that  Kleopatra  and  her 

3  Justin,  ix.  7 :  xi.  2.    Pausanias,  infant  child  were  despatched  by  vio- 

Tiii.  7,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10.  lence,  seems  not  open  to  reasonable 

According  to  Pausanias,  Olympias  doubt,  though  we  cannot  Terify  the 

caused  Kleopatra  and  her  Infant  Doy  details. 

I^-5£J*«.  iSifJ'nn^  wd?iLL^  »  After  the  solemn  funeral  of  Philip, 

ISSi^ttlS^  r^o^a  TJTiZ'  Olympias  took  down  and  burned  tfie 

rounded  by  Are.    According  to  Justin.  y^^y^Qf  Pausanias  (which  had  been 

Olympias  first  slew  the  daughter  of  ?SS),   pr™JKg    for  htoa  m- 

Kfeopatra  on  her  mother's  bosom,  and  pSc W  monum^  ^d    an  annual 

^Xe?r:?h'ile'^reS*n?erWd^eaS  |erem^y  of  commemoration.    Justin, 

Caranus,  the  infant  son  of  Kleopatra.  '* 

Plutarch  says  nothing  about  this,  but  ^  Justin  (ix.  8)  calls  Philip  47  years 

states  that  the  cruel  treatment  of  Kleo-  of  age ;  Pausanias  (Tiii.  7. 4)  speaks  of 

patra  was  inflicted  by  order  of  Olympias  him  as  4«.      See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast 

during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and  Hellen.,  Append.  4,  p.  227. 
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reign  and  the  main  lines  of  his  character  stand  out  incontestablj. 
At  hie  accession  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrow  territory 
round  Pella,  excluded  partially,  by  independent  and  powerful 
Grecian  cities,  even  from  the  neighbourii^  sea-coast.  At  his 
death  Macedonian  ascendency  was  established  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  [the  Ambrakian, 
Messenian,  and  Saronic  Gulf&  Within  these  boundaries  all  the 
cities  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Philip  ;  except  cnly  Spai-ta 
and  mountaineers  like  the  ^3Btolians  and  others,  defended  by  a 
rugged  home.  Good  fortune  had  waited  on  Philip's  steps, 
with  a  few  rare  interruptions  ;  ^  but  it  was  good  fortune  crown- 
ing the  efforts  of  a  rare  talent^  political  and  military.  Indeed 
the  restless  ambition,  the  inde&tigable  personal  activity  and 
endurance,  and  the  adventurous  courage  of  Philip  were  such  as, 
in  a  king,  suffice  almost  of  themselves  to  guarantee  success  even 
with  abilities  much  inferior  to  his.  That  among  the  causes  of 
Philip's  conquests  one  was  corruption,  employed  abundantly  to 
foment  discord  and  purchase  partisans  among  neighbours  and 
enemies — that  with  winning  and  agreeable  manners  he  combined 
recklessness  in  false  pronuses,  deceit  and  extortion  even  towards 
allies,  and  unscrupulous  perjury  when  it  suited  his  purpose — this 
we  find  affirmed,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it*  Such 
dissolving  forces  smoothed  the  way  for  an  efficient  and  admirable 
army,  organized  and  usually  commanded  by  himself.  Its 
organization  adopted  and  enlarged  the  best  processes  of  scientific 
warfare  employed  by  Epameinondas  and  Iphikrat^.^  Begun  as 
well  as  completed  by  Philip,  and  bequeathed  as  an  engine  ready- 
made  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
military  history.    But  the  more  we  extol  the  genius  of  Philip  as 

1  TheopompuB,     ¥n4pn.  ^  205,    ap.  conqaeats  and  exploitfl,  is  very  strong 

Athene,  lii*  P«  77.     xal  evrvy^o-ai  itdvra  -^-os    yc    koX    opxavs   BtSty  KartvaTnatv 

ifCKitrirov.     Compare  Demoslh.  Olynth.  a«l,  xol  <nrov6a.s    ini  wdvn  e^evffaro, 

U.  p.  24.  iritrriv  re  ifriitacrc    uoAiirra  avBptivtav^ 

STheopomp.    Fragm.    249;    Theo-  Ac     Bv  auch  conduct,  accorcQng  to 

pompus  ap.  Polybinni,  Till.  11.    aSiKto-  Pansanias.  Philip  brought  the  diyine 

rarov  6i  koX  KOKotrpayfjiOvivTarov  vtpi  wrath  botn  upon  himseH  and  upon  bia 

ras  rS}V  ^Ikinv  xai  orvft/ttaxuv  icara<r«cevaf ,  race,  which  Deofwie  extinct  With  the 

irAeiVra?    Jc    ir($\eif    ^^i}v£^airo6c<r/iAeVov  next  generation, 

xai  ireirpa^iK0in)«c6ra  fAcrd  JdAov  Koi  fita^^  8  A  striking  nassage  occurs,  too  long 
&c.  to  cite,  in  the  third  Philippic  of  De- 
Justin,  ix.  8.  Pansanias,  vii.  7,  8 ;  mosUiente  (pp.  123—124)  attesting  the 
vii.  10, 14 ;  viii.  7,  4.  Dioddr.  xvi.  64.  marvellous  stride  made  by  Phiup  in 
The  language  of  Pausanias  about  the  art  and  means  of  eftectiye  war- 
Philip,  after  doing  justice  to  his  great  fare. 
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a  conqueror,  formed  for  succeaafol  encroachment  and  aggrandize* 
ment  at  the  expense  of  all  his  neighbours,  the  less  can  we  find  room 
for  that  mildness  and  moderation  which  some  authors  discover  in 
his  character.  If,  on  some  occasions  of  his  life,  such  attributes 
may  fiGdrly  be  recognized,  we  have  to  set  against  them  the 
destruction  of  the  thirty-two  Greek  cities  in  ChalkidikS  and  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from 
one  inhabitancy  to  another. 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  Qrecian  accomplishments  of  rhetoric  and  letters. 
The  testimony  of  JSschines  as  to  his  effective  powers  of  speaking, 
though  requiring  some  allowance,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  Isokrat^ 
addresses  him  as  a  friend  of  letters  and  philosophy — a  reputation 
which  his  choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander 
tends  to  bear  out.  Yet  in  Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysii  of 
Syracuse  and  other  despots,  these  tastes  were  not  found  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  crimes  of  ambition  or  the  licences  of 
inordinate  appetite.  The  contemporary  historian  Theopompus, 
a  warm  admirer  of  Philip's  genius,  stigmatizes  not  only  the 
perfidy  of  his  public  dealings,  but  also  the  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  in  which  he  indulged — 
encouraging  the  like  in  those  around  him.  His  Macedonian  and 
Qrecian  body-guard,  800  in  number,  was  a  troop  in  which  no 
decent  man  could  live ;  distinguished  indeed  for  military 
bravery  and  aptitude,  but  sated  with  plimder  and  stained  vrith 
such  shameless  treachery,  sanguinary  rapacity,  and  unbridled 
lust  as  befitted  only  Centaurs  and  Laestrygons.^  The  number  of 
Philip's  mistresses  and  wives  was  Mmost  on  an  Oriental  scale  ; ' 

1  Theopoxnp.  Fragm.  249.    awkSts  6*  was  not  suffered  to  stand  In  the  way 

tiwlv    .    .    .    ny^vfuu    Toiavta  (hipla  of    Philip's    military    and    political 

yryovcyou,   kox    roiovroi'    rpdirov    tws  schemes,  either   in    himself    or   his 

^(Aovf  ical  Toitt  iraCpovi  ^iKimrov  rrpo-  officers.      The    master-passion    over> 

aayopcvtf  cvra?,  olov%  ovrc  rov$  Kcvrov'-  powered  all  appetites ;  bat  when  that 

povf  rov9  rh  TL^kiov  xarao^^Kraf,  ovrc  passion  did  not  require  effort,  intemper- 

Tovf  Acucrrpvyovaf  rov«  A-tovrivov  wtliov  ance  was    the    habitual    relaxation. 

oU^a-ayrac,  ovr  oAAovf  ovfi'  6iroM>v«.  Polybius  neither  produces  any  suffi- 

Cp.  Athenie.  It.  pp.  166, 167 :  yL  pp.  dent  facts,  nor  cites  any  contemporary 

260,  261.    Demosthen.  Olynth.  li.  p.  28.  authority,  to  refute  Theopompus. 

Polybius  (viii.  11)  censures  Theo-  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  state- 

pompus  for  self-contradiction,  in  as-  ments  of  Theopompus,  respecting  both 

cribmg  to  Philip  both  unprincipled  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  Philip, 

means  and  intemperate  habits,  ana  yet  are  as  disparaging  as  anything  in  De- 

extolling  his  ability  and  eneisry  as  a  mosthente. 

kingTBut  I  see  no  contradicnon  be-  3  Satyrus  ap.  Athenie.  xiiL  p.  657.   6 

tweenthetwo.    The  love  of  ei^oyment  U  •lAtwof  mi  Kara  iroAci&ov  rydiMi,  &c 
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and  the  diaeensions  thus  introduced  into  his  court  through  his 
offspring  by  different  mothers  were  fraught  with  mischievous 
consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip  we  have  to  appreciate  also 
the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  opposed.  His  good  fortune  was 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  fact  that  he  fell  upon 
those  days  of  disunion  and  backwardness  in  Greece  (indicated  in 
the  last  sentence  of  Xenophdn's  Hellenica)  when  there  was 
neither  leading  city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor  leading  general 
to  take  command,  nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  steady  service.  Philip  combated  no 
opponents  like  Epameinondas,  or  Agesilaus,  or  Iphikrat^^  How 
different  might  have  been  his  career,  had  Epameinondas  survived 
the  victory  of  Mantineia,  gained  only  two  years  before  Philip's 
accession  1  To  oppose  Philip  there  needed  a  man  like  hims^, 
competent  not  only  to  advise  and  project  but  to  command  in 
person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  citizen-soldiers,  and  to  set  the 
example  of  braving  danger  and  fisitigue.  Unfortunately  for 
Greece  no  such  leader  stood  forward.  In  counsel  and  speech 
Demosthenes  sufficed  for  the  emergency.  Twice  before  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia — at  Byzantium  and  at  Thebes — did  he  signally 
frustrate  Philip's  combinations.  But  he  was  not  formed  to  take 
the  lead  in  action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near  him  to  supply  the 
defect.  In  the  field  Philip  encountered  only  that  **  public 
inefficiency  "  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in  Greece  of  which  even 
iSschin^  complains  ;  ^  and  to  this  decay  of  Grecian  energy  not 
less  than  to  his  own  distinguished  attributes  the  unparalleled 
success  of  his  reign  was  owing.  We  shall  find  during  the  reign 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  like  genius  and  vigour  exhibited  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  and  achieving  still  more  wonderful  results  ; 
while  the  once  stirring  politics  of  Greece,  after  one  feeble  effort, 
sink  yet  lower  into  the  nullity  of  a  subject  province. 

1  iBschinte  oont.  Timarchum,  p.  26.  Bemosthends  perseYered  In  contending 

cTra  Ti  ^av/uC^o/tcv  rriv  koiv^v  Aw  pa-  agftinst  it,  to  the  fact  that  men  of 

\iav,   rotovrwi'  piiT6piav  iwl  rots   roO  scandalous    private  ^  lives    QilLe    Tl- 

oiffAov  yviaiiaf  eiriypa/^oiACKMv ;  nutTChus)  weie  permitted,  acainst  the 

.^Sscninte  chooses  to  ascribe  this  law,  to  move  decrees  in  the  public 

public  ineflBciency.   which  many  ad-  assembly.    Compare  ^fischinte,  Fals. 

mitted  and  deplored,  though  few  except  Leg.  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

FIBST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT-^IEOE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

Mt  last  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  assaaisinAtion  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
then  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Qredan  history, 
that  we  are  now  ohliged  to  seek  for  marking  events  g^^^^^  ^ 
in  the  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  or  in  the  Greece  at 
ordinances  of  Macedonian  kings.  In  fact,  the  Hellenic  i^S^o^ 
world  has  ceased  to  be  autonomous.  In  Sicily,  indeed,  de»Midenoe 
the  free  and  constitutional  march,  revived  by  Timoleon,  Macedonian 
is  still  destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  ^^^'^^ 
but  all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus  have  descended 
into  dependents  of  Macedonia.  Such  dependence,  established  as 
a  fact  by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  victorious 
march  of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus,  was  acknowledged  in  form 
by  the  vote  of  the  Qrecian  synod  at  Corinth.  While  even  the 
Athenians  had  been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta 
alone,  braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflexible  in  her 
refnsaL  The  adherence  of  Thebes  was  not  trusted  to  the  word 
of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  established 
in  her  citadel,  called  the  ICadmeia.  Each  Hellenic  city,  small 
and  great — maritime,  inland,  and  insular — (with  the  single 
exception  of  Sparta)  was  thus  enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in 
the  list  of  subject-allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of 
PhiUp. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered  Greece 
loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes  merged  in  that  of  conquering 
Macedonia.    Nevertheless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which 
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constrain  the  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  together 
for  a  few  years  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece  exercised  a 
nnwiUing  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror — "Grsecia  capta 
roWection  femm  victorem  cepit".  The  Macedonians,  though 
C^neks—  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  had  neither  language 
of  Grecian  for  communicating  with  others,  nor  literature,  nor 
genwon  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and  derived  from  Greeks. 
Macedonia.  Philip,  while  causing  hiriiself  to  be  chosen  chief  of 
Hellas,  was  himself  not  only  partially  hellenised,  but  an  eager 
candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration.  He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old  antipathy  against 
Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  though  essentially 
Macedonian,  operated  indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series 
of  events,  diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of  Hellenic 
literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia — opening  that  territory 
to  the  better  observation,  in  some  degree  even  to  the  superinten- 
dence, of  intelligent  Greeks — and  thus  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind.  Lastly,  the 
generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom  the  battle  of  Chseroneia 
fell  were  not  disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred 
for  shaking  off  their  Macedonian  masters.  In  the  succeeding 
chapters  will  be  recorded  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  Demosthen^  and  most  of  the  other  leaders 
perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July,  356  B.aX  like  his  &ther  Philip,  was 
Basig  of  ^^^  ^  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  aad  Epirot,  partially 
^«*nder'B  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  and  intelligence.  It  is 
—not  true  that  his  ancestors,  some  centuries  before,  had 

Hellenic.  ^j^^j^  emigrants  from  Argos ;  but  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don  had  long  lost  all  trace  of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might 
originally  have  distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The 
basis  of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek :  it  was 
the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the  vngenium  civile,  or 
sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others, 
which  marked  more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of 
a  Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical.  If  this  was 
true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of  Alexander,  who  inherited 
the  violent  temperament  and  headstrtmg  will  of  his  furious 
Epirotic  mother  Olympias. 
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A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  an  Akamanian 
named  LysimachuB,  are  mentioned  as  the  chief  tutors  Boyhood 
to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  was  entrusted.^  Of  Son  dl'^^ 
course  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  amoi^  the  first  things  Alexander, 
which  he  learnt  as  a  boy.  Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he 
retained  a  strong  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with  him  in  his 
military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  he 
felt  any  similar  attachment  for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.  Even 
as  a  child,  he  learned  to  identify  himself  in  sympathy  with 
Achilles — ^his  ancestor  by  the  mother's  side,  according  to  the 
iEakid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysimachus  won  his  heart  by  calling 
himself  Phoenix— Alexander,  Achillas — and  Philip,  by  the  name 
of  Peleus.  Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anec- 
dote remains,  both  curious  and  of  unquestionable  authenticity. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Athenian  legation,  including  both 
JSschin^  and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about  peace. 
While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in  his  usual  agreeable  and 
convivial  manner,  the  boy  Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement 
certain  passages  of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt ;  and  delivered, 
in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one  of  the 
Grecian  dramas.' 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip  expressly  invited  He  reoelves 
for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father  Nikomachus  had  ^^®****'* 
been  both  friend  and  physician  of  Philip's  father  Aiistoile. 
Amyntas.  What  course  of  study  Alexander  was  made  to  go 
through,  we  unfortunately  cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching 
of  Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  contracting  a  strong  attachment 
to  his  preceptor.  His  powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though 
not  so  well  attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose;  moreover,  he  retained,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  tatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns,  an  interest  in  Greek 
literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  service,  we  do  not  know.    It 
is  said  that  once,  when  quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian 
i-  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5, 6.  »  .£achin6s  cont  Timarch  p.  107. 
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envoys  daring  the  absence  of  his  fiather,  and  that  he  surprised 
„  .  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  well  as  by 

poutical  the  political  bearing  and  pertinence  of  his  questions.^ 
^Sri^of  Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  340  ac.  he  was 
— S  *'  ^®^*  **  home  as  regent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
qnamii  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  He  put  down  a 
father"  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribe  called  Maedi, 
Ijg^j  took  one  of  their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under 

the  title  of  Alexandria,  the  earliest  town  which  bore 
that  name,  afterwards  applied  to  various  other  towns  planted  by 
him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the  march  of  Philip  into  Greece 
(338  aa),  Alexander  took  part,  commanded  one  of  the  wings  at 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  and  is  said  to  have  first  gained  the 
advantage  on  his  side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band.' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion, other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter  animosity  between 
the  fjEither  and  the  son.  By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  off- 
spring Alexander  and  Eleopatra ;  by  a  Thessalian  mistress  named 
Philinna,  he  had  a  son  named  AridsBus  (afterwards  called  Philip 
Aridseus) ;  he  had  also  daughters  named  Eynna  (or  Eynan6)  and 
ThessalonikS.  Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him  that  he  re- 
pudiated her,  and  married  a  new  wife  named  Kleopatra.  I  have 
recounted  in  my  ninetieth  chapter  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexan- 
der at  this  proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  occurred 
during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage  banquet,  where  Philip 
actually  snatched  his  sword,  threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired  from  Mace- 
donia, conducting  his  mother  to  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus.  A  son  was  bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother 
or  uncle  Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  partisans 
generally  were  also  promoted ;  while  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and 
other  persons  attached  to  Alexander  were  banished.' 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncertainty  and 
peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's  assassination.    The  succession 

1  Plutarch,  Alex.  6.  his  father  during  part  of  the  war  in 

2  Plutarch,   Alex.  9.      Justin  says    Thrace  (ix.  1). 

that  Alexander  was  the  oompanion  of        >  Plutarch,  Alex.  10 ;  Arrian,  iiL  e,  & 
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Uncertainty 
of  Alexan- 
der'ffpofii- 
Uon  daring 
the  last  year 
ofFliilip. 


to  the  Macedonian  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  fiEunily, 
was  by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members. 
Moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as 
among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired 
dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
violent  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father, 
sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phsenomena,  to  which  the 
fjEimily  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  honourable  exception.  Be- 
tween Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra 
with  her  son  and  Attalus  on  the  other,  a  murderous  contest  was 
sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the  ascendant ; 
Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous,  and  Philip  was  only 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  Hence  the  future  threatened  nothing 
but  aggravated  dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander.  More- 
over, his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper,  eminently  suitable 
for  supreme  command,  disqualified  him  from  playing  a  subordi- 
nate part  even  to  his  own  father.  The  prudence  of  Philip,  when 
about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced  him  to  attempt 
to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra 
in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias. 
It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then  celebrated  at 
^gse,  that  he  was  assassinated — Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alex- 
ander being  all  present,  while  Attalus  was  in  Asia,  commanding 
the  Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance,  jointly  with 


1  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's 
life  of  Demetrins  Poliorkdtds,  which 
presents  a  vivid  description  of  the 
feelings  prevalent  between  members  of 
re^  families  in  those  ages.  Dome- 
tnns,  coming  home  from  the  chase 
with  his  hunnng  Javelins  in  his  hand, 
goes  up  to  his  father  Antigonus,  salutes 
him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side  without 
disarming.  This  is  extolled  as  an  un- 
piuallelea  proof  of  the  confidence  and 
affection  subsisting  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  In  the  families  of  all  the 
other  Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  mur- 
ders of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives  were 
frequent;  murders  of  brothers  were 
even  common,  assumed  to  be  precau- 
tions necessary  for  security.  ovn»s  a^a 
nhnti  HwKOiwaviiTov  19  apx^  '^<*^*^  fuarhv 
amariai  Koi  dv<rro^«,  motc  ayaXktv^tu 
rhv  tUyiarov  rwv  'A^c^ot^pov  AtoSdx*"' 
icoi  iroc<r/3vTaTov,  ori  fin  ^/Stiroi  rhv 
vihv,  oAAa  wpovUrtu  ri|v  koyxyiv  ix^VT" 


rov  mafiaros  wkn^iov,  ov  fJ)v  LKXk  ical 
ftdcos,  Mf  ciirtiv,  6  oTxof  oiro9  iwi 
wktiirra<t  5ia3oxa9  twv  roiovTMV  Kojutv 
tKaSaptvot,  fioXAov  6i  tl%  n6v09  Ti»¥ 
air*  'Avriyovov  O^Atrrov  avtlktv ^vi6v. 
ai  6k  aXAai  ax'^^v  arao'ai 
diadoYAt  voAAmv  jjiiv  cxov<ri  vai8»v, 
itoAAmv  M  fuiriptov  ^vov9  xal  yvvaueStv ; 
rb  fiiv  ydp  adcA^ovf  avenptlv,  Sunrtp  ot 
yewfUrpoi    ra    aln^fiaTa    A.afi/3ai'ov<riF, 

OVTM       (TVVCXMpCiTO       KOlv6v      Tl 

vo/Ai^d/ACFOV  aiTi|fia  ical  ^acri- 
kixhy  tirip  ao^oAcutv. 

Compare  Xadtus,  Historia,  v.  8, 
about  the  famiW  feuds  of  the  kincs 
of  Judsa;  and  Xenophontis  Hieroms, 
iil.  8. 

In  noticing  the  Antlgonid  family  as 
a  favourable  exception,  we  must  con- 
fine our  assertion  to  the  first  century 
of  that  family.  The  bloody  tragedy  of 
Perseus  and  Demetrius  shortly  pre- 
ceded tiie  min  of  the  empire. 
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Parmenio.  Had  Philip  escaped  this  catastrophe,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  carried  on  the  war  iu  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much 
energy  and  skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alexander : 
though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would  have  stretched 
out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings  which,  gigantic  and  far-reach- 
ing as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the  unsatiable  ambition  of  the  son. 
But  successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia,  he  would  hardly 
have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds,  with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous 
son,  under  the  instigations  of  Olympias,  and  with  Eleopatra  on 
the  other  side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon  the 
removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance,  if  not  im- 
impresaion  mediately  impending,  the  sword  of  Pausanias  guaran- 
ffodttcedby  teed  botii  Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 
death  of  But  at  the  moment  when  the  blow  was  struck,  and 
Philip.  when  the  Lynkestian  Alexander,  one  of  those  privy 

to  it,  ran  to  forestall  resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat,^  no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from  the 
young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at'  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious 
hopes,  must  have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first  upon 
the  festive  crowd  assembled,  next  throughout  Macedonia ;  lastly, 
upon  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  Paeonia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force.  It  remained  to 
be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son  of  Philip  was  capable  of 
putting  down  opposition  and  upholding  the  powerful  organization 
created  by  his  father.  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother  and 
predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named  Amyntas,  now  at 
least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  whom  many  looked  as  the  proper 
successor.^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by  his  friends, 
Aooession  of  showed  himself,  both  in  word  and  deed,  perfectly  com- 
AisxAadet—  petent  to  the  emergency.  He  mustered,  caressed,  «uid 
and  iudg-  conciliated  the  divisions  of  the  Macedonian  army  and 
™®'**-  the  chief  officers.    His  addresses  were  judicious  and 

1  Arrlan,  i.  26,  2 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.    See  Pint.  Be  Fortnn&  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327. 

preceding  chapter,  p.  600.  ira<ra  Bi  virovAo?  ^v  17  MoiceSovia  (after 

s.Arrian,  De  Beb.  post  Alesandmm,  the  death  of  Philip)  irp6f  'Aftvvrav  am- 

Fragm.  ap.  Photinm,  cod.  02,  p.  220 ;  fikiwova-a  kcX  rovs  Aep6irov  ircufiof . 
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energetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
maintained  unimpaired,^  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  projects 
already  proclaimed  ^ould  be  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigour  as 
if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  celebrate  with 
magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  of  his  deceased 
father.    While  the  preparations  for  it  were  going  on,  pu^^f 
he  instituted  researches  to  find  out  and  punish  the     ^'^^S^ 
accomplices  of  Pausanias.    Of  these,  indeed,  the  most  Alexander^ 
illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us — Olympias — ^was  ^^hers 
not  only  protected  by  her  position  from  punishment,   JJJ^'Jj^  ^^ 
but  retained  great  ascendency  over  her  son  to  the  end 
of  his  life.    Three  other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  as  ac- 
complices— ^brothers,  and  persons  of  good  family  from  the  district 
of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynkdstis — ^Alexander,  Heromenes, 
and  ArrhibsBUS,  sons  of  A^ropus.    The  two  latter  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  promoted 
to  important  charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful  forwardness  in 
instantly  saluting  Alexander  king.^    Others  also,  we  know  not 
how  many,  were  executed  ;  andjAlexander  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  there  still  remained  some  undetected.^    The  Persian  king 
boasted  in  public  letters,*  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  say, 
that  he  too  had  been  among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alexander,  we  may 
number  his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas,  son  of 
Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  Philip).  Amyntas 
was  a  boy  when  his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a 
preferable  claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage,  he  had  been 
put  aside  by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  required  on  commencing  a  new  reign.  Philip 
had  however  given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his  daughter  (by 
an  Illyrian  mother)  Kjoma.  Nevertheless,  Alexander  now  put 
him  to  death,*^  on  accusation  of  conspiracy  :  under  what  precise 

1  Diod.  zviJL  2.  Pausanias. 

3  Arrian,  i.  25,  2 ;  Gartins,  yU.  1,  6.        «  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10—27 ;  Bioddr. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aeropus,  was  son-  xvii.  61 ;  Justin,  xi.  11. 
in-law  of  Antipater.    The  case  of  this        *  Arrian,  ii.  14, 10. 
Alexander— and  of  Olympias—afforded        scurtius,   vi.    9,    17;    vi.    10,    24. 

a  oertsdn  basis  to  those  who  said  (Cur-  Arrian  mentioned  this  Amyntas  son  of 

tins,  tL  43)  that  Alexander  had  aealt  Perdikkas  (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his 

favourably  with   the  accomplices  of  having  bpen  put  to  death  by  Alexander 
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circnmstaiices  does  not  appear,  but  probably  Amyntas  (who, 
besides  being  the  son  of  Philip's  elder  brodier,  was  at  least 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  while  Alexander  was  only  twenty)  con- 
ceived himself  as  having  a  better  right  to  the  soccession,  and  was 
so  conceived  by  many  others.  The  in&nt  son  of  Eleopatra  by 
Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the 
succession ;  Kleopatra  herself  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Olympias  during  his  absence,  and  to  his  r^;ret.  Attains,  also, 
uncle  of  Elleopatra  and  joint  commander  of  the  Macedonian  army 
in  Asia,  was  assassinated,  under  the  private  orders  of  Alexander, 
by  HekatsBus  and  Philotas.^  Another  Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus 
(there  seem  to  have  been  several  Macedonians  named  Amyntas), 
fled  for  safety  into  Asia  ;^  probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to 
be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like,  since,  by  the  Macedonian 
custom,  not  merely  a  j)erson  convicted  of  high  treason,  but  all  his 
kindred  along  with  him,  were  put  to  death.^ 

By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address,  and 
Sentiment  ^^  despatching  rivals  or  dangerous  malcontents, 
at  Athens  Alexander  thus  speedily  fortifled  his  position  on  the 
death  of  throne  at  home.  But  from  the  foreign  dependents  of 
J^l^^  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thracians,  and  lUyrians — the 
of  Demos-  like  acknowledgment  was  not  so  easily  obtained. 
incUna^on  Most  of  them  Were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke ; 
MawBdtonla,  ^^^  ^*^^^  dared  to  take  the  initiative  of  moving,  and 
bat  no  the  suddenness  of  Philip's  death  found  them  altogether 

^  unprepared  for  combination.  By  that  event  the 
Greeks  were  discharged  from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of 
the  confederacy  had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator.    They 

before  the  Asiatic  eacpedition),  in  the  Laiijgaras  died  of  sickness  soon  after ; 
lost  work  rb.  /Mra  'AA^fai/dpoK->8ee  Pho-  BO  that  this  marriage  neyer  took  place, 
tins,  cod.  92,  p.  220.  Bnt  Arrlan.  In  Bnt  when  the  promise  was  made, 
his  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  Kynna  must  haye  been  a  widow.  Her 
Ooe$  not  mention  the  fact,  which  shows  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore  have 
that  his  silence  is  not  to  be  assumed  been  put  to  death  during  the  first 
as  a  conclusive  reason  for  discrediting  months  of  Alexander's  reign, 
all^ations  of  others.  i  See  chap,  xc  ;  Diod.  xviL  2 ;  Cur- 
Compare  Polyaenus,  viii.  60  ;  and  tins,  vii  1, 6 ;  Justin,  ix.  7,  xi.  2,  xii.  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Fort  Alex.  Magn.  p.  S27.  Plutarch,    Alexand.    10 ;    Fausanlas» 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  viii.  7,  6. 

Thrace  and  Illyna,  about  eight  months  3  Arrian,  i.  17,  10 ;  Plntaich,  Alex, 

after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  20 ;  Curtius,  lit  28, 18. 

promised  to  give  his  sister  Kynna  in  s  Curtlus,  vi.  42,  20.    Compare  with 

marriage  to  Langams  prince  of   the  this  custom  a  passage  in  the  Ajax  of 

Agiianes  (Arrian,  Exp.  AL  M.  L  5, 7).  Sophoklte,v.  726. 
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were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in 
the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one  else,  or  to  abstain  from  re>elect- 
ing  at  all,  and  even  to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was 
only  under  constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known  both 
in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  conferred  this  dignity 
even  on  Philip,  who  had  earned  it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had 
proved  himself  the  ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age. 
They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  yonth  like 
Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of  bringing  the 
like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting  the  same  submission.  The 
wish  to  break  loose  from  Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout 
the  Grecian  cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we  are  to 
believe  his  rival  ^schin^X  having  received  private  intelligence 
of  the  assassination  of  Philip,  through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus, 
before  it  was  publicly  known  to  others,  pretended  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  gods.  Appearing  in  the 
assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he  coi^ratulated  his  countrymen 
on  the  death  of  their  greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high 
encomiiuns  on  the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he 
would  probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.^ 
He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling  him  Margitis 
(the  name  of  a  silly  character  in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and 
intimating  that  he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with  embarrass- 
ments and  ceremonial  duties  at  home  to  have  leisure  for  a 
foreign  march.  ^  Such,  according  to  -Slschin^  was  the  language 
of  Demosthen^  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  pubUc  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt 
great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them  fresh  chances 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,^ 
in  spite  of  Phokion's  opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But 
though  the  manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti- 
Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience 
which  had  been  recently  promised  to  Philip,  Demosthen^  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  declare  any  positive  hostility.^  He  tried  to 
open  communication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also, 

1  JEa<Aan&a  adv.  Ktesiphont.  c.  29,  p.        3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  16. 
469,  c.  78,  p.  60S ;  Plat.  Demosth.  22.  «  We  gather  this  from  .^Ischinte 

3  ^achm.  adT.  Ktedph.  p.  647,  c.  60.    adv.  Kteaph.  p.  651,  c.  62. 

9—33 
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if  we  may  believe  Dioddnu,  with  the  Macedonian  commander  in 
Asia  Minor,  Attains.  Bnt  neither  of  the  two  missions  was 
successfoL  Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander;  while  the 
Persian  king,^  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip  from 
immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power,  despatched  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  Athens,  intimating  that  he  would  furnish  no  more 
money.  ^ 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Qrecian  states  also,  the 
death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  freedom.  The 
Aatumn.  Lacedaemonians,  who,  though  unsupported,  had  stood 
Macontent  °^*  inflexibly  against  any  obedience  to  him,  were  now 
to  Greece,  on  the  watch  for  new  allies  ;  while  the  Arcadians, 
posittve  Argeians,  and  Eleians  manifested  sentiments  adverse 
movement.  ^  Macedonia.  The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison 
placed  by  Philip  in  their  city ;  the  .SStolians  passed  a  vote  to 
assist  in  restoring  those  Akamanian  exiles  whom  he  had  banished.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessitlians  manifested  unshaken  ad- 
herence to  Macedonia.  But  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes, 
and  the  macedonizing  Thebans  who  now  governed  that  city,^ 
were  probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined  manifestation 
in  f&vour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the  Grecian 
B  c  3S6  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  them 
October.  by  a  demonstration  immediate  as  well  as  intimidat- 
March  of  u^g-  His  energy  and  rapidity  of  proceedings  speedily 
totoSeece •  Overawed  all  those  who  had  speculated  on  his  youth, 
rabmissioii '  or  had  adopted  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Demos- 
thenes.   Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  time  than 

1  Dioddms  (zrii.  5)  mentions  this  publicly  boasting  of  having  procured 

communication    of    Demosthends    to  the  deed,  and  before  he  had  vet  learnt 

Attains:  which,  however,   I  cannot  to  fear  Alexander.   Cp.  Diodor.  zviL  7. 
but    think    improbable.       Probably        3  DiodOr.  zvii.  8. 
Charidemus  was  the  organ  of  the  com-        <  Dloddrus  (zvii  8)  says  that  the 

munications.  Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the 

3  This  letter  from  Darius  is  dis-  Macedonian  sarrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

tinctly  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sen-  But  I  have  little  hesitation  in  rejecting 

tonce  cited  from  it,  by  Machine  adv.  this  statement    We  may  be  sure  that 

Ktesiph.  pp.  688,  684.  c.  88.    We  know  the  presence  of  the  Macedonian  garri- 

that  i)arius  wrote  in  very  diflFerent  son  was  connected  with  the  predomi- 

language  not  long  afterwards,  near  the  nance  in  the  dty  of  a  party  favourable 

time  when  Alexander    cro»ed    into  to  Macedonia.     In  the  ensuing  year, 

Asia  (Arrian,  iL   U,  11).     The  first  when  the  resistance  really  occurred, 

letter  must  have  been  sent  shortly  this  was  done  by  the  anti-Macedonian 

after  Philip's  death,  when  Darius  was  party,  who  then  got  back  from  exile. 
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was  supposed  possible,  the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired 
position  at  home,  he  marched  into  Qreece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Philip.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Thessalians,  who 
passed  a  vote  constituting  Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of 
his  father  Philip ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at  ThermopylsB.  Alexander 
next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and  from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  into  Peloponn6&us.  The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not 
know ;  but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that  which 
had  conquered  at  Chseroneia,  spread  terror  everywhere,  silencing 
all  except  his  partisans.  Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly — oflfensive  at  least,  if  not 
hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — ^trembled  lest  the  march  of 
Alexander  should  be  directed  against  their  city,  and  accordingly 
made  preparation  for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enjoined 
to  bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the  country,  inso- 
much that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  full  both  of  fugitives 
and  of  cattle.*  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Demad^  a  resolution  of  apology  and  fall  submission 
to  Alexander  :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as  chief  of  Greece, 
but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honours,  in  terms  even  more 
emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip.*  The  mover,  with 
other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission.  A  young 
speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  vote  in  the 
Athenian  assembly.'  Whether  Demosthen^  did  the  Hke — or 
whether,  under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and 
overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned  himself  to 
silence — we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not  go  with  Demad^  on 
the  mission  to  Alexander  seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  been  appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation  as  £eu!  as  Mount 
KithsBron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned  to  Athens.^    We 

1  Demadis  Fragment,  'YWp  rj}$  Am-  <  iEschinte  adv.   Ktesiph.  p.   564, 

^jcocruif ,  p.  180.  e.  60 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demostn.  p.  57 ; 

a  Anian,  L  1, 4.  Dioddr.   xvll.  4 ;  Plntarch.   Demosth. 

8  Plutarch,  Reipab.  Ger.  Procept.  e.  28  (Plutarch  oonfomidB  the  proceed- 

p.  804.  tags  of  this  year  with  those  of  the 
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read  with  astonishment  that  JSschin^  and  his  other  enemies 
denounced  this  step  as  a  cowaidly  desertion.  No  envoy  could 
be  so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the 
proposition  which  he  carried,  as  Demosthenes.  To  employ  him 
in  such  a  mission  would  have  been  absurd  ;  except  for  the 
purpose,  probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be 
either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,  ^  or 
sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Peloponnesus, 
ao.  330.  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  convened 
Antunm.  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  generally.  The  list 
Alexander  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the  summons  is  not 
iSn^ator  before  U8,  but  probably  it  included  nearly  all  the 
Mthe  cities  of  Central  Greece.    We  know  only  that  the 

the  oonyen-  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  stand  aloof^  refusing  all 
Corintii—  concurrence.  Alexander  asked  from  the  assembled 
continued  deputies  the  same  appointment  which  the  victorious 
concurrence  Philip  had  required  and  obtained  two  years  before — 
by  Sparta,  ^j^^  hegemony  or  headship  of  the  Greeks  collectively 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  war  against  Persia.^  To  the 
request  of  a  prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  one  answer 
only  was  admissible.  He  was  nominated  Imperator  with  full 
powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Overawed  by  the  presence  and 
sentiment  of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  fiather  Philip.  Its  grand  and 
significant  feature  was  that  it  recognized  Hellas  as  a  confederacy 

succeeding  vear).     Demadte,  in  the  tc^v,  ^Kriva  ^ikCmnf  ifiri  cjoo-oy*   koX 

fragment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  air^<rarra  \afitZv  vapdi  wdvruv,  vMiv 

VLB,  makes  no  allusion  to  this  proceeding  AoKtitufuovCmv,  Ac. 

of  Demosthends.  Arrlan  speaks  as  if  this  request  had 

This  decree,  naming  Demoethends  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 

among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough  to  toUhin   Peloponndsus ;    moreover,   he 

have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  mentions  no    assembly   at    Corinth, 

of  his  enemies.    It  was  always  open  to  which  is  noticed  (though  with  some 

an  Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  confusion)  by  Dioddrus,  Justin,  and 

such  an  appointment.  Plutarch.    Cities  out  of  Peloponnteus, 

1  aA«A«ai«<>o««<iM-^-«i.««a  -n^^moiiAa  **  ^^  **  wlthiu  It,  must  have  been 

1  Several  years  afterwait!s,I)Mna468  deluded;    unless    we    suppose    that 

himself  wag  put  to  death  by  Antlpater,  Jhe  ^^tion^  £e  Am^tyOTdc 

to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  envoy  !S!Ln!hSr  Shich  h^^ 

from  Athen, (Diodte.  xrUl.  48^  SSSS'';rJ?h&<fto  ^p^SSM 

3  Arrian,  i,  1,  2.     alnZv  waft*  avrwv  the  eiitra-Peloponneaian  cities— which 

d^y  iiytlJMfvlw  riit  iwi  rc^t  Udfim  arpa-  seems  not  probable. 
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under  the  Macedonian  prince  as  Imperator  or  executive  head  and 
arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a  legal  sanction  as  keeper 
of  the  peace  within  Qreece,  and  conqueror  abroad  in  of  the  vote 
the  name  of  Greece.  Of  its  other  conditions,  some  !!?SJ3«^ 
are  made  known  to  us  by  subsequent  complaints:  goaxantoed 
such  conditions  as,  being  equitable  and  tutelary 
towards  the  members  generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it 
inconvenient  to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate.  Each 
Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first  article  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In  each  the  existing  political 
constitution  was  recognized  as  it  stood :  all  other  cities  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its 
hostile  exiles.^  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established  ;  no  dis- 
possessed despot  was  to  be  restored.^  Each  city  became  bound  to 
discourage  in  every  other,  as  far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence, 
such  as  political  executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of  slaves,  &c.' 
To  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation  ;  maritime  capture 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  enmity  from  alL^  Each  was  forbidden 
to  send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other,  or  to  build 
vessels  or  engage  seamen  there."  By  each  an  oath  was  taken  to 
observe  these  conditions,  to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated 
them,  and  to  keep  them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column. 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting  any  additional 
city  •  on  its  subsequent  application,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  a  party  to  the  original  contract  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
a  standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders,  was  provided 

iDemosthends  (or  Paendo-Demoa*  n^s  fMrexovo-iy.    .    .    • 

thenteX  Orat.  xvii.  De  Foedere  Alex-  »  Demosth.  ib,  pp.  218,  219.    Boh- 

andrino,  pp.  213,  214.    ciriTarrci  i}  <rvv  necke,  in  his  inetractlTe  comments  on 

Mki}  €v0v9*v  ipxHt  <Aflv0tfpov«  clyoi  jcat  this  convention  (Forschunffen  auf  dem 

avTovofjLovt  Tovi  EKkrivai — corl  ye^  yc-  Gtebiete  der  Attischen  Bemier,  p.  623), 

ypatujJvovt  idv  rive«  ras  iroAiTciof  ra«  has    treated    the    prohibition    here 

wop  hcdoroif  ovaojs,  orvrovvopjcovf  rov«  mentioned  as  if  it  were  one  specially 

ircpt  T^«  elpnvi}$  &iiwaeaf.  jcaroXi^cruo'i,  binding  the  Macedonians  not  to  sail 

voktidmn  clvai  ira<rt  rot«  rjjf  cipii}n|«  with  sinned  ships  into  the  Peireeus. 

lurixov<nv.    ...  This  undoubtedly  is   the  particular 

3  Demosthenis   Oratio  De  Foedere  case  on  which  the  orator  insists ;  but 
Alex.  p.  218.  I  oonoeiye  it  to  have  been  only  a 

8  Demosth.  ib.  p.  216.  particular  case  under  a  general  pro- 

4  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.   corl  y^  ^irov    nibitory  rule. 

iv  rait  ovv^^jcoif ,  ri)v  BdXarrtuf   vrkilv  ^  Arrian,  IL  1,  7 ;  il  2,  4.    Demosth. 

Tovv  fMr«Yovra«  rat  clpi^in}«,  jcal  uojfiiva  De  Foed.  Alex.  p.  218.    Tenedos,  Mity- 

Knkitw  avrovt  fiifii  Karaytiv  vXoiov  p,i|-  Idnd,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly 

dcvo«  TovTcov    iav  <<^ti«  irapa  ravra  have  been  members  of  the  convention 

novfff  wo\*fuov  tlveu  iraai  TOt«  r^s  cipi^*  when  first  SWOm. 
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to  enforce  observance  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  synod  of 
deputies  was  contemplated  as  likely  to  meet  periodically.^ 
Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its  terms, 
agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth  with 
Antnmn.  Alexander,  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an 
Authority  irresistible  army.  He  proclaimed  it  as  the  "public 
claimed  by  statute  of  the  Greeks,"*  constituting  a  paramount 
nnder  the  obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer,  binding  on 
^e^^  all,  and  authorizing  him  to  treat  all  transgressors  as 
tton  of  the  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  counterpart  of  and  subeti- 
Oredan  tute  for  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which  we  shall 
states.  presently  see  the  officers  of  Darius  trying  to  revive 

against  him — ^the  headship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia. 
Such  is  the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world,  that  its 
cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose  between  these  two  foreign 
potentates,  or  to  invite  the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and 
least  dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more  than 
nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be  domineering  and  com- 
pressive, and  likely  enough  to  be  tyrannicaL  Of  the  once 
powerfcd  Hellenic  chiefs  and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens, 
Thebes — under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  upheld 
as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate,  admitting  the 
free  play  of  native  sentiment  and  character  under  circumstances 
more  or  less  advantageous,  the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as 
common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among  the  subject 

1  Demosth.  Orat.   De   Foed.    Alex,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the 

p.  215.    ivrl  yiip  iv  rate  avvBi(Kaif  im-  Arcadians.       "  These    envoys     (says 

fuKtZtrBai  tov$  <rvv*6ptvovTai  jcal  Deinarchus) ffot  with  diflScnlty  by  sea 

rovv  cirl  T-ff  Koty-if  ^vkaK^  t€'  to  the  Arcaoians " — oi  jcard  tfoAacrvav 

ray/xtfvov$,  Swt^  iv  tcuv  icotMii^v-  ii6\i9 cu^oyrowpofiKtlvovs.    Whenoe 

0-019  w6kitn  it.^  yCyvuvTM  edpoTot.  iiffik  should  this   difflcolty   arise,   except 

^vyal  wofA  TOW  jcci/mVovv  rait  w6\moi  from    a    Macedonian    occupation    of 

vofiovi    .    .    .    ot  Ac  roo-ovTov  Movtri  Corinth  ? 

Tovrwp  Ti  KMkikiv,  W0TC  fcal  mrfKoera*  >  Arrian,   L  16,  10.    irapd  ra  KOivn 

(TJCcvd^ovo-tK,  &C.  (p.  216>.  Mfayra  roi(  *EAAj}<nv.    After  the  death 

The  persons  designated  bv  ol  64,  and  of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that 

denounced  throughout   this    oration  the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  had  been 

generally,  are,  Alexander  or  the  Mace-  serving  with  that  prince  were  highly 

donian  olncers  and  soldiers.  criminal  for  havisur  contravened  the 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  oont.  De-  general  vote  of  the  Greeks  (wapa  ra  Uy- 

moeth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  suppooitioa  yuara  ra  'EAAii^vuvX  except  such  as  had 

that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  taken  service  bcaore  that  vote   was 

keptat  Corinth,  occupying  the  Isthmus,  passed,    and   except   the  Sinopeans, 

The  Thebans  declared  against  Mace-  whom  Alexander  considered  as  sub- 

donia  (in  August  or  September,  885  Jects  of  Persia  and  not  partakers  roS 

ac),  and,  prooeedinff  to  besiege  the  kokvov  tmv  "RkX^vw  (Arrian,  iii.  28, 16 ; 

Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kaameia,  iiL  M,  8,  0). 
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allies  of  Alexander,  while  Sparta  preserves  only  the  dignity  of 

an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  succeeded  the 

swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  and  his  officers 

(after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  active,  both  by  fj^', 

armed  force  and  by  mission  of  envoys,  in  procuring  ^^S'"" 

new  adhesions  and  in  remodelling  the  governments 

»         .  ..•  •.»i^«i»  .  >n.  Encroach- 

of  various  cities  suitably  to  their  own  views.    Com-  ments  and 

plaints  of  such  aggressions  were  raised  in  the  public  ^££^' 

assembly  of  Athens,  the  only  place  in  Qreece  where  donian 

any  liberty  of  discussion  still  survived.    An  oration,   Gr^— 

pronounced  by  Demosthen&,  Hyperidls,  or  one  of  S^^**^** 

the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about  oraton  at 

the  spring  or  eai*ly  summer  of  335  B.a),^  imparts  to 

us  some  idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily  going 

on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances  raised  against  them  by 

individual  Athenian  citizens.    At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such 

remonstrances  had  already  been  often  repeated.     They  were 

always  met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 

declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed.    But  in  reply, 

the  remonstrants  urged  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  Athens 

for  strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians 

and  their  partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually  violating 

it  for  their  own  profit.    Alexander  and  his  officers  (ii£rms  this 

orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  arms  since  the  convention 

was  settled.    They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 

governments  of  the  various  cities  to  promote  their  own  partisans 

to  power.^    In  MessSnS,  Sikydn,  and  Pell6nd  they  had  subverted 

the  popular  constitutions,  banished  many  citizens,  and  established 

friends  of  their  own  as  despots.    The  Macedonian  force,  destined 

as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention, 

1  This  is  the  oration  wpl  rwv  vphf  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary 

*AA«(aydpov    avvBiiKttv    already    more  orators.    I  agree  with  Bdhnecke  (For- 

than  once  alluded  to  ahove.     Thong^h  schungen,  p.  029)  in  thinking  that  it 

standing    among    the    Demoathemc  must  have  Seen  delivered  a  few  months 

works,  it  is  supposed  by  Libanius,  as  after  the  convention  with  Alexander, 

well  as  by  most  modem  critics,  not  to  be  before  the  taking  of  Thdbes. 
the  production  of  Demosthento— upon        s  DemosthendsCorPseudo-Demosth.) 

internal  grounds  of  style,  which  are  cer-  Orat  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  216.      ovrw 

tainly  forcible.    labanius  says  that  it  fUv  roiivv  ^imt  ret  oir^a  cmfi^eyice  6 

bears  much  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Mmc^wv,  »0tc  ovii  xaHBtro  irwirorc, 

Hyperidds.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no  oAA*  in  koX  vvv  mpiipx^'ran  xaff  oorov 

reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  jvyaroi,  dto. 
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bad  been  empUiyed  only  to  overrule  ito  best  eondilaaBB^  and  to 
arm  the  bands  of  £Eictioii8  partiaMML'  Urns  Abnomdrt^  in  bk 
capacity  of  Imp^nlor,  dinegardiiig  aD  the  lestoaintB  of  tbe  eon- 
Tendon,  acted  as  ebief  deipot  for  the  mainfeenance  of  sobotdmate 
de«poU  in  tbe  sepante  dtiea.'  Even  at  Athens^  this  imperial 
anthoritj  bad  rescinded  sentences  of  the  Dikasteij,  and  compdled 
adoption  of  measures  contrary  to  tbe  laws  and  coostitntioii.' 
At  sea,  tbe  wrongfal  aggressioiis  of  Alexander  or  bis  officers 
bad  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  The  con- 
H^^eSi'  ▼^Dtum,  guaranteeing  to  all  the  cities  the  ri^t  of  firee 
▼«tton  St  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  detain 
MAC6-  vessek  belonging  to  any  other.     NevertheLese  the 

^S^  Macedonians  bad  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  aU  the 
merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from  tbe 
Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where  they  were  detained, 
under  various  fraudulent  pretences,  in  spito  of  remonstrances  from 
the  proprietors  and  cities  whose  supply  of  com  was  thus  inter- 
cepted. Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  conspicuous ;  since 
consumers  of  imported  com,  ship-owners,  and  merchants  were 
more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect,  became  at  length  so 
incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about  their  provisions,  that  they 
passed  a  decree  to  equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointii^ 
Menestheus  (son  of  Iphikrat^)  admiral  By  this  strenuous 
manifestation  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to  rdease  the 
detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  would  have  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that, 
as  Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown,  while 
even  on  land  much  encouragement  would  have  been  given  to 
malcontents  against  it.^    Another  incident  had  occurred,  less 

1  Demoflth.  ib,  pp.  214, 215.  the  opposite  mainland,  or  with  Mem- 

SDemocith.    (or    PBendo-Demosth.)  non. 

Orat.  I>e  Foedere  Alex.  pp.  212, 214, 216,  >  Demoeth.    (or   Psendo-Demosth.) 

220.  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alex*  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  215.     rovv  f 

ander  as  the  rvpawot  of  Oreece.  iBiotn  tiiat  v6ijmu9  mvayxaSovax  kuttv,  rov« 

The  orator  argnes  (p.  218)  that  the  /t^v  MxpitUtunn  "tv  tok  Si«a<mipioi9  a^- 

Macedonians  hadrecognissed  despotism  Uftcv ,  irtpa  ik  irofiirX^  roioDra  0ia^6- 

as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  /mkoi  wat>avotulv.    .    .    . 

far  as  to  expel  the  despots  from  the  <  Demosth.  «&.  p.  217.     cl«  rovro  yap 

towns  of  Aniassa  and  Eresns  in  Leshos.  vmpoiffCas  ^A9ok,  wore  €i«  Tivtiov  airai^a 

But  probably  these  despots  were  in  ra.  ix  rov  n^i^rov  irXoia  xan^yayov,  ical 

correspondence  with  the  Persians  on  vfccuMpov/mcyoi  mpi  avra  ov  vrportpov 
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grave  than  this,  yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians. 
Though  an  express  article  of  the  convention  prohibited  armed  ships 
of  one  city  from  entering  the  harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian 
trireme  had  been  sent  into  Peireeus  to  ask  permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account  This  was 
offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians,  not  only  as  violating 
the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest  step  towards  employing  the 
nautical  equipments  and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Macedonian  navy.^ 

''Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing  us  to 
observe  the  convention  (the  orator  contends)  prevail  j^^^,^ 
on  the  Imperial  chief  to  set  the  example  of  observii^  ^idSiM  ™ 
it  on  his  part.    I  too  impress  upon  you  the  like  ob-  Athenians 
servance.     To  a  democracy  nothing  is  more  essential  toSS^only 
than  scrupulous  regard  to  equity  and  justice.'    But  **?^5** 
the  convention  itself  enjoins  all  its  members  to  make  of  the  con- 
war  against  transgressors ;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  bo°^mb  of 
you  ought  to  make  war  against  Macedon.*  Be  assured  their  lan- 
that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  di- 
rected against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault^     At  this 
juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of  your  own  freedom, 
as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom  generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune 
and  advantageous  than  it  is  just.'    The  time  is  coming  for 


cKooTov  irKiifMvv  jcal  xaBiXxtiv  cv9v« 
r6r9 — h  waft'  cXa^^icrrov  ciroi«<rrv  avrovs 
a^otpc^^voi  ^xouof  Ti}K  Kara  ^aXao-o'av 
TjpftfjMvCav^  ...  p.  218.  cw$  yap 
av  i(fi  rStv  Kara  Bdkiunratv  km  lUvoit 
ava^ia-pii'nJTU^  tlvat  KvptOi«  (the 
Athenians),  roiv  ye  Kori  yiiv  vp6t  rff 
yirapxov(r{|  ivvdfui  iori  wpofioKis  Mpas 
lo-YvpoWpa*  ftpda^ai.  Ac. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caosed  a 
squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to 
and  up  the  Danube  from  Byzantium 
(Arrian,  1.  3,  8X  to  meet  him  after  his 
march  by  land  from  the  southern  coast 
of  Thrace.  It  Is  not  Improbable  that 
the  Athenian  vessels  detained  may  have 
come  loaded  with  a  supplvof  com,  and 
that  the  detention  of  tne  oom-shlps 
may  have  been  Intended  to  facilitate 
this  operation. 

1  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.) 
Oxat  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  219. 


^  S  Demosth.  «6.  p.  211.  oI/Aot  yap  ovAcy 
ovTM  Tolf  Ji)fU>icparov/ui«Voi$  vphniVf  uf 
wtpl  rh  Ivov  jcal  rb  Sueatov  vwovBaCtiv, 

I  fflve  here  the  main  sense,  without 
binding  myself  to  the  exact  pnrases. 

'Demosth.  i&.  p.  218.  xal  yap  eri 
vpoiryiypairrat.  iv  jaif  mvOT^KOii,  iroAc* 
luov  civat,  ihy  ixtlva  avrtp  *AXi$av8po9 
voiovvra,  airauri  T0I9  riit  tip^ir^  KOivut- 
yovtrtt  KoX  jtiv  x^P"^  avrov,  Jcal  <rrparev« 
•frBai  in^  avThp  airovrav.  Compare  p. 
214  hilt 

4  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  ovdctv  tp.lv 
iyKaKivti  irorc  r&p  fiAA^ywu  wt  apa  vrap- 
ipriTi  Ti  rSiv  KOLirff  bpLoKvyri$ivTt»Vt  oAAd 
jcat  x^}*'  i^ovaiv  ort  p4yot  i^nKiy^art 
Tovi  ravra  irotovvra$,  ic 

s  Demosth.^  ib.  p.  214.  wvl  f,  ot'  ei« 
ravrh  SCicaiov  S^ta  jcal  6  fcoipbf  jcol  ih  trip- 
i^tpov  ayvb^BpdjiiiKtv,  a\kov  apa  rivi, 
Ij^povoy  avofMVcirv  r^  iJta«  iktv$tjiCos 
ofia  xal  r^v  nwv  a\X»v  'EKKi^vnv  arrc 
Ao^^o^at; 
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shaking  off  your  disgiacefol  submissioii  to  others  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity.^  If  you  encourage  me,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion — ^To  declare  war  against  the 
violators  of  the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself  directs."  * 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought  upon 
the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn.  Accord- 
ingly, though  intimating  clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual 
juncture  (what  it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined  to 
incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  beforehand  a  manifesta- 
tion of  public  sentiment  sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  &vour- 
able  verdict  from  the  Dikastery.  The  motion  was  probably  not 
made.  But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up  by  a 
motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Greece, 
during  the  months  immediately  following  the  Alexandrine 
convention.  This  harangue  is  only  one  among  many  delivered 
in  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of  Macedonian  supremacy 
as  exercised  under  the  convention.  It  is  plain  that  the  acts  of 
Macedonian  officers  were  such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for 
complaint ;  and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coming  out 
of  the  Euxine  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence  of  Athens  and 
the  islands  had  become  more  or  less  endangered.  Though  the 
Athenians  resorted  to  no  armed  interference,  their  assembly 
at  least  afforded  a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised 
and  public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthen^  and  the  other 
Encourage-  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  encouraged  by  assu- 
ments  hSd  rances  and  subsidies  from  Persia.  Though  the  death  of 
Persia  to  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  untried  youth  of 
the  Greeks,  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe  lor  the  moment 
that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion  was  passed,  yet  his  apprehen- 
sions were  now  revived  by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and 
by  the  renewal  of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy.'  It 
was  apparently  during  the  spring  of  335  b.c.  that  Darius  sent 
money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  and  else- 

iDemosth.  ib,  p.  220.    d  apa  irorc        3]>einosth.    (or    Pseado-Demosth.) 

itlnavvcurOai  ai<r^(p«tt  iripoii  okoKov-  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex,     iav  oIvm- 

BovvTOuSt  oAAd  ^176    aKOfMOfol^Kat  fufje-  Aevi|rff,    ypa^»,    KoBdvag    at     crvK^xat 

|ua«  ^tXori/uitaf  rwy  c{  dpxoiorarov  Kal  iccXevovo'i,    vro\*iiielv    roit    irapa/3e/3i}jc^* 

ir\ci<rTov  Kcu.  fidXurra  iravTiav  avBptamtv  oiv, 
^filv  ifwapxovaSnf,                                      *         ^  Dioddr.  xvii.  7. 
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where.  .SlflchiaSs  affirms,  and  Deinarchus  afterwards  repeats 
(both  of  them  orators  hostile  to  Demosthen^} — ^That  about  this 
time  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which  the  Athenian 
people  refused,  but  which  Demosthen^  took,  reserving  however 
70  tklents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own  private  purse ;  That  public 
inquiry  was  afterwards  instituted  on  the  subject  Yet  nothing  is 
allied  as  having  been  made  out;^  at  least  Demosthenes  was 
neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought  (as  £ar  as  appears)  to  any 
formal  triaL  Out  of  such  data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  &ct 
But  they  warrant  the  general  conclusion  that  Darius  or  the 
satraps  in  Asia  Minor  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of 
335  B.a,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against 
Alexander. 

That   Demosthen^    and    probably    other   leading   orators, 
received  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  evidence  q^j,^ 
of  that  persons!  corruption  which  is  imputed  to  them  spondenoe 
by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway  proved  that  Demosthe-  thente 
*ne8  applied  the  money  to  hh  own  private  purposes.  "H}^^!"^^ 
To  receive  and  expend  it  in  trying  to  organize  com-  flabieand 
binations  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Greece  was  a  ^    °' 
proceeding  which  he  would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate  but 
patriotic.    It  was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable 
Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another.      At  this 
moment  the  political  interest  of  Persia  coincided  with  that  of  all 
Greeks    who    aspired  to  freedom.      Darius  had   no  chance  of 
becoming  master  of  Greece  ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed  to 
him    to   protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were  at  this 
moment  ample  had  they  been  efficaciously  put  forth.      Now  the 
purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  interference. 
To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against  Hellenic  enemies — as  Sparta 
had  done  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of 

i.£schinte  ad?.   Ktesiph.  p.  684;  Greece,  for  the  parpose  of  exciting 

Deinarchusad?.0emoBth.s.  11— 10,pp.  war  against  him.     Alexander  states 

9—14.    It  is  Machine  who  states  that  that  the  Lacedeemonians  accepted  the 

the  300  talents  were  sent  to  the  Athe-  money,  but  that  aU  the  other  Grecian 

nian  people,  and  refused  by  them.  cities  refused  it  (Arrian,   U.   14,  9). 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  these  facts ; 

of  Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to  but  I  find  nothing  identifying  the  pre- 

Darius  accuses  that  prince  of  having  dse  point  of  time  to  which  Alexander 

sent  both   letters   and   money  into  alludes. 
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AiitdlddM^  and  M  ThOin  and  AlboM  Ind  IbDond  her  ( 
m  doing  afterwuds — wi»  an  nawMiaiilaldf  pgwjBfjdi^  ;  but  to 
inroke  die  Mune  aid  agniHt  die  domnrinn  of  aBodier  fiDieigiia^ 
at  once  nearer  and  mote  fonnidablc^  vaa  ape&  to  BO  UaaK  on  die 
•eore  cidia'  of  patiiotiani  or  polkj.  Dmwdienfi»  Imd  vaisty 
Qtged  Ins  eofmtijnmi  to  act  widi  enetgj  agniHt  Flnlip  at  a 
tune  wben  ihej  wa^  hf  dieir  own  effortB  hate  nplidd  tlie 
exiidng  aatonomy  bodi  for  AtkcBB  and  for  Ciieeee  genenlfy.  He 
now  aeeonded  or  incited  Dariua  at  a  time  wben  Ciieeee  aini^ 
banded  had  become  ineompelent  to  tibe  atroggle  agnnit  Alezan- 
der,  the  common  enemy  bodi  ci  Qfedan  liberty  and  of  the 
Pernan  empire.  Unlcnrtanately  for  Athens  as  weQ  as  for  hinwpJf, 
Darins,  widi  foil  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands,  ^scyed  his 
gune  against  Alexander  eren  with  more  stupidity  and  improvi- 
dence than  Adiens  had  played  hers  against  nutipL 

While  such  were  the  aggressioDS  of  Macedonian  officers  in  die 
BwC.  ssfi.  exerdse  of  their  new  imperial  authority,  thronghoat 
^1*^  Greece  and  the  iRlands,  and  such  the  growing  mani- 

ManA  ei  festatlons  of  repognance  to  it  at  Athena^  Alexander 
t^lSuSsB,  ^^  returned  home  to  j>iiBh  the  pr^arations  for  his 
HsforoM  Persian  campaign.  He  did  not,  howerer,  think  it 
tvwee  Uoaat  prudent  to  transport  his  main  force  into  Asia  until  he 
Hmmia.  had  made  hii  power  and  personal  ascendency  felt  by 
the  Macedonian  dependencies,  westward,  northward,  and  north- 
eastward of  Pella — ^niyrians,  Pteonians,  and  Thradans.  Under 
these  general  names  were  comprised  a  number^  of  distinct  tribes 
or  nations*  warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predatory.  Having 
remained  nnconquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were 
not  kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty,  nor  were 
they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful  successor  until  they  had 
seen  some  sensible  evidence  of  his  personal  enei^. 

Accordingly  in  the  spring  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force  and  marched  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
Amphipolis  through  the  narrow  Sapsean  pass  between  Philippi 
and  the  sea.'     In   ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult 

iStraboipealciof  theThnidanJf^  L  1,  6;  Applaii,  BelL  CIt.  It.  87,  106. 

M  twenty-two  in  number,  capable  of  106.     Apman  gives  (iv.  108)  a  good 

■ending  ont  800,000  foot  and   16,000  general  description  of  the  almost  im- 

horse  jStrabo.  tiL  Fnurm.  Vatic.  48>  passable  and  Packless  country  to  the 

aStiabo,TiLp.88l0nagm.);  Antea,  north  and  north-east  of  PhiUppL 
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mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  oonld  cross  Mount  Hsemas 
(Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body  of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed 
merchants  of  the  country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress,  posted 
on  the  high  ground  wiUi  waggons  in  their  front,  which  it  was 
their  purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep  declivity  against  the 
advancing  ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this 
danger  by  ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks  so  as  to 
let  the  waggons  go  through  freely,  or,  where  there  was  no  room  for 
such  loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  with  their 
shields  closely  packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies  ; 
so  that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and  coming  against 
the  shields,  were  carried  off  the  ground  and  made  to  bound  over 
the  bodies  on  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled  down 
without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed, 
were  then  easily  dispersed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the 
loss  of  1500  men  killed  and  all  their  women  and  children  made 
prisoners.^  The  captives  and  plunder  were  sent  back  under 
an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led  his 
army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  marched  ^j^  y^^^^^^ 
against  the  Triballi — a  powerful  Thracian  tribe,  ©jw  the 
•extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  frajoo.  the 
plain  of  Kossovo  in  modem  Servia  northward  towards  the 
Danube,  whom  Philip  had  conquered,  yet  not  without  consider- 
able resistance  and  even  occasional  defeat  Their  prince  Syrmus 
had  already  retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe 
into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called  PeukS,  where  many  other 
Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The  main  force  of  the 
Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lyginus,  about  three  days'  march  from  the  Danube.  Being 
tempted,  however,  by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light- 
armed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open  plain, 
they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with  his  cavalry  and 
infantry,  in   close  combat,    and  completely  defeated.      Three 


1  Arnaii,  L  1,  12,  17.    Tbe  preeue  meratton  ot  lonr  roads.  paasaDie  dt  an 

locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby  army,  crossing  this  chain  from  north  to 

Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan  cannot  south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  workX    But 

be  detenninedL    Baron  von  Moltke,  in  whether  Alexander  passed  by  any  one 

his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road 

in  Bulgaria  (1828—1829),  gives  an  enu-  still  more  to  the  west,  we  cannot  tell. 
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ibouBand  of  tbem  were  slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit 
by  means  of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.     The  loss 
of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen  and  forty  foot 
slain,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then 
one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers  and  afterwards  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings.^ 
Three  days*  march  from  the  scene  of  action  brought  Alexander 
to  the  Danube,  where  he  found  some  armed  ships 
the  Danube,  which  had  been  previously  ordered  to  sail  (probably 
Gteto**aSd     ^^^  Stores  of  provision)  from  Byzantium  round  by 
retuniB         the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.    He  first  employed 
^  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body  of  troops  on  the 

island  of  PeukS  ;  but  his  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  steep 
banks,  the  rapid  stream,  and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders 
on  shore.  To  compensate  for  tMs  disappointment,  Alexander 
resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing  the  Danube 
and  attacking  the  Qetae — tribes,  chiefly  horsemen  armed  with 
bows,^  analogous  to  the  Thracians  in  habits  and  language.  They 
occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town  was 
about  four  miles  distant  The  terror  of  the  Macedonian 
successes  had  brought  together  a  body  of  4000  Getae,  visible  from 
the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly  Alexander 
got  together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out  of  a  single 
trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the  river,  and  caused  the  tent- 
skins  of  the  army  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support 
rafts.  He  then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  nigh^  and 
contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of  4000  infantry  and 
1600  cavalry,  landing  on  a  part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high 
standing  wheat  and  no  enemy's  post  The  Qetse,  intimidated  not 
less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excellent  array  of 
Alexander's  army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
buthabtened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town  without 
resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  movables  as  he 
found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without  delay.  Before  he 
quitted  the  northern  bank  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the 
Preserver,  to  Hlrakl^  and  to  the  god  Ister  (Danube)  himself, 
whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  himself  not  impassable.'  On 
iAnlan,L2.       3  stmbo,  tU.  p.  806.       >  Arrian,  L  4,  8-7. 
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the  very  same  day  he  recrossed  the  river  to  his  camp,  after  an 
empty  demonstration  of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do 
what  neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian  army  had  ever  yet  done, 
and  what  every  one  deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of 
all  known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.^ 


1  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander 
crossed  the  Danube,  nor  the  situation 
of  the  island  called  Peukd,  nor  the 
identitv  of  the  river  Lyginus,  nor  the 
part  of  Mount  Hiemus  which  Alexan- 
der forced  his  way  over,  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  data  given  by  Arrian  are 
too  brief  and  too  meagre  to  make  out 
with  assurance  any  part  of  his  march 
after  he  crossed  the  Kfestus.  The  facts 
reported  by  the  historian  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  Alexander 
r«ally  did  in  the  expedition. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi  Their 
locality  is  known  generally  as  the 
region  where  the  modem  Servia  Joins 
Bulgaria.  They  reached  eastward  (in 
the  times  of  Thucydidds,  ii.  96)  as  far  as 
the  river  Oskius  or  Isker.  which  crosses 
the  chain  of  Hsemus  irom  south  to 
north,  passes  by  the  modem  city  of 
Sophia^  and  falls  mto  the  Danube.  Now 
Alexander,  in  order  to  conduct  his 
army  from  the  eastem  bank  of  the 
river  Nestus,  near  its  mouth,  to  the 
oonntry  of  the  Triballi,  would  natu- 
raUy  pass  through  Philippopolis,  which 
dty  appears  to  nave  been  founded  by 
his  father  Philip,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably had  a  regular  road  of  communi- 
cation to  the  maritime  regions.  (See 
Stephanus  Byz.  v.  «iXiirir6iroAisO  -Alex- 
anaer  would  cross  Mount  Hiemus, 
then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philip- 

Elis.  We  read  in  the  year  876  B.C. 
i6r.  XV.  86)  of  an  invasion  of  Ab- 
by  the  Triballi,  which  shows  that 
there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an  armv, 
from  their  territory  to  the  eastem  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus, 
where  Abddra  was  situated.  This  was 
the  road  which  Alexander  is  likely  to 
have  followed.  But  he  must  probably 
have  made  a  considerable  circuit  to  the 
eastward;  for  the  route  which  Paul 
Lucas  describes  himself  as  having 
taken  direct  from  Philippopolis  to 
Drama  can  hardly  have  oeen  fit  for 
an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be 
the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not  oex< 


tain.  The  island  caUedPeuk«  is  still 
more  perplexing.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  if  it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  (viL  pp.  301— 805X  But  it  seems 
impossible  that  either  the  range  of 
the  Triballi  or  the  march  of  Alexan- 
der can  have  extended  so  for  eastward. 
Since  Strabo  (as  well  as  Arrian)  copied 
Alexander's  march  from  Ptolemy, 
whose  authority  is  veiy  good,  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  Peuk6  higher  up 
the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little 
known  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  out 
inability  to  identify  these  places.  We 
are  acquainted,  and  that  but  imper- 
fectly, with  the  two  high  roads,  both 
startmg  from  Byzantium  or  Constan- 
tinople. 1.  The  one  (called  the  King's 
Boad,  from  harins  been  in  part  the 
march  of  Xerxds  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece,  livy,  xxxix.  27 ;  Herod,  vii.  116) 
crossing  the  Hebras  and  the  Nestus, 
touching  the  northem  coast  of  the 
Mmm  Sea  at  Neapolis,  a  Uttle  south 
of  Philippi ;  then  crossing  the  Strym6n 
at  Ampmpolis,  and  stretching  throuidi 
Pella  across  Inner  Macedonia  and  il- 
lyria  to  Dyrrhadiium  (the  Via  Egna- 
tia).  2.  The  other,  taking  a  more 
northerly  course,  passing  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebras  from  Adria- 
nople  to  Philippopolis,  then  through 
Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus  (Niscb) 
to  the  Danube,  near  Belgrade ;  being 
the  high  road  now  followed  from  don- 
stantinople  to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads, 
scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known 
of  the  country,  especially  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Bhodopd,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Strym6n,  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  Hebrus,and  on  the  south 
by  the  iEgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  ex- 
cept the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the 
coast.  Very  few  travellers  have  passed 
along  or  described  the  southem  or 
Kin^s  Boad,  while  the  resion  in  the 
Interior,  apart  from  the  hign  road,  was 
absolutely  unexplored  untu  the  visit  of 
M.  Yiqnesnel  in  1847,  under  sdentiflc 
mission  from  the  French  govenipient. 
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The  terror  spread  bj  Alexander's  military  operations  was  so 
great  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  bat  the  other  autonomous 
Thracians  around  sent  envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute  and 
soliciting  peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request  His  mind 
being  bent  upon  war  with  Aeda,  he  was  satisfied  with  having 
intimidated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during 
lus  absence.  What  conditions  he  imposed  we  do  not  know,  but 
he  accepted  the  presents.^ 

WhUe  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  under  de- 
Embaiay  ^*®>  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  occupying 
of  GaniBto  a  distant  mountainous  region  westward  towards  the 
Hiaaeif-  '  lonic  Gul£  Though  strangers  to  Alexander,  they 
conceit  |j^  heard  so  much  of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they 
came  with  demands  to  be  admitted  to  his  friendship.  They  were 
distinguished  both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances  of  alliance. 
Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, what  it  was  that  they  were  most  afraid  of  among  human 
contingencies  ?  They  replied  that  they  feared  no  man  nor  any 
danger,  except  only  lest  the  heaven  should  fall  upon  them.  Their 
answer  disappointed  Alexander,  who  had  expected  that  they 
would  name  him  as  the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid, 
so  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He  observed 
to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swaggerers.  Yet  if  we 
attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than  the  language,  we  shall  see 
that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  to 
Alexander  himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it 
proves  at  how  early  an  age  the  exorbitant  self-esteem,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting,  began.  That  after  the 
battle  of  Issus  he  should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can 
hardly  be  astonished,  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  year  of 

The  brief  bat  interesting  account  com*  now  existing,  though  still  very  imper- 

posed  byM.  Viquesnel  of  this  nigged  feet.   Theilliistrations(Brlauteraiigen) 

and  impracticable  district  is  contained  annexed  by  Kiepert  to  ids  map  of  Tor- 

in  the  "Archives  des  Missions  Sden-  key  show  the  defective  data  on  which 

tiflques  et  Litt^raires"  for  1860,  pab-  the  chartonaphy  of  this  country  is 

lished  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  founded.    Until  the  survey  of  M.  Vi- 

intended  to  accompany  that  account  quesnel,  the  higher  part  of  the  course 

has  not  vet  a866)  been  prepared ;  but  of  the  Strymdn,  and  nearly  all  the 

uiepnbushed  data,  as  far  as  they  go,  course  of  the  Nestus.  may  be  said  to 

have  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  con.  have  been  wholly  unknown, 
structing  his  recent  map  of  Turkey  in        lArriao,  1.   4,   6;    Strabo,  viL  p. 

Burope-thebert  map  ol  these  n^oDfl  80L 
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his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing  beyond  his  march  into 

Thrace  and  his  victory  over  the  Triballi. 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a  south-westerly 

direction  into  the  territory  of  the  Agrianes  and  the  victories  of 

other  Paeonians,  between  the  rivers   Strymdn  and  Aiex^der 
A     .        •      .1   ^^  ,      -  ..  ..  .,     .  XT  overKleltus 

Axius  m  the  highest  portion  of  their  course.    Here  and  the 

he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes  under  their  prince  ^^^y''**^^. 

Langarus,  who  had  already  contracted  a  personal  friendship  for 

him  at  Pella  before  Philip's  death.    News  came  that  the  lUyrian 

Kleitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Philip,  had 

revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post  south  of  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the 

west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus,  near  the  place 

where  that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Klissura  of 

Tzangon  or  Devol  ^),  and  that  the  western  lUyrians,  called  Tau- 

lantii,  under  their  prince  Glaukias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist 

him.      Accordingly    Alexander    proceeded    thither    forthwith, 

leaving  Langarus  to  deal  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  AutariataB,  who 

had  threatened  to  oppose  his  progress.    He  marched  along  the 

bank  and  up  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where 

it  joins  the  Axius.^    On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found  the  Illy- 

rians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights  around, 

awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  their  promised  ally.     While 

Alexander  was  making  his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered 

their  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  the  victims  being  three  boys,  three 

girls,  and  three  black  rams.    At  first  they  stepped  boldly  forward 

to  meet  him,  but  before  coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned 

and  fled  into  the  town  with  such  haste  that  th,e  slain  victims 

1  For  the  situation  of  Pelion.  com-  below  Kuprili.     Here  he  would  be 

pare  Livy,  xxxi.  83,  84,  and  the  re-  among  the  Paeonians  and  Agrianes,  on 

marks  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  the  east,  and  the  Dardani  and  Auta- 

Northem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  28,  pp.  riat«e,  seemingly  on  the   north  and 

810—824.  west.     If  he  then  followed  the  course 

*^  Assuming  Alexander  to  have  been  of  the  Erigon,  he  would  pass  through 

in  the  territory  of  the  Triballi,  the  the  portions  of  Macedonia  then  called 

modem  Servia,  he  would  in  this  march  Deuriopia  and  Pelagonia :  he  would 


follow  mainlv  the  road  which  is  now  go  between  the  ridges  of  mountains, 
frequented  Detween  Belgrade  and  through  which  the  Erigon  breaks, 
Bitolia ;  through  the  plain  of  Kossovo,    called  Nidie  on  the  south,  and  Ba- 


Pristina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the  buna  on  the  north.     He  would  pass 

north-eastern  side  the  Ijubatrin,  the  afterwards  to   Fiorina,  and   not   to 

north-eastern  promontory  terminating  Bitolia. 

the  chain  of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  Eup-  See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions, 

rili.  along  the  higher  course  of  the  a  i^rtion  of  his  recent  map  of  Turkey 

Axins  or  vardar  until  the  point  where  in  Europe,  and  Qriesbach's  description 

the  Erigon  or  Tschema  joins  that  river  of  the  general  track. 

9—34 
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W«r6  left  lying  on  the  spot^  Having  thus  driven  in  the  de- 
Itandera,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  Pelion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Qlaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon 
the  project  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the  Macedonian 
camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by 
Qlaukias,  and  were  only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  him- 
self with  a  reinforcement.  In  the  face  of  this  superior  force,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian  army  through  a  narrow 
line  of  road  along  the  river  Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places 
there  was  only  room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  every- 
where around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  and 
by  effective  employment  of  his  battering-train  or  projectile 
machines  to  protect  the  rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  ba£9ed 
the  enemy,  and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss."  Moreover, 
these  lUyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make  use  of  such 
advantages  of  position,  abandoned  themselves  to  disorder  as  soon 
as  their  enemy  had  retreated,  neglecting  all  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alexander 
made  a  forced  night  march  back,  at  the  head  of  his  Agrianian 
division  and  light  troops  supported  by  the  remaining  army.  He 
surprised  the  Illyrians  in  their  camp  before  daylight  The 
success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was 
so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once  without  resistance. 
Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  the  rest,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  lUyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and  then  retired  into 
the  territory  of  Glaukias.* 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over  Kleitus  and 
B.C.  885.  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  before  he  had  returned 
August  borne,  news  reached  him  of  a  menacing  character. 
The  Thebans  had  declared  themselves  independent  of  him,  and 
were  besieging  his  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those  who 
stood  forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Imperator, 
Arrian,  i.  6, 12.  9  Arrian,  i.  6. 8-18.  8  Arrian,  i.  6, 19—22. 
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during  the  preceding  autumn,  bad  been  passed  only  under  the 
intimidation  of  a  present  Macedonian  force.    Though 
the  Spartans  alone  had  courage  to  proclaim  their  dis-  bans  de- 
sent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  ^tolians,  and  others  Sd^wn?' 
were  well  known,  even  to  Alexander  himself,  as  ready  dence 
to  do  the  like  on  any  serious  reverse  to  the  Mace-   ^Jce^^ 
donian  arms.^    Moreover  .the  energy  and  ability  dis-  *^**°^ 
played  by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  danger 
to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and  induced 
him  either  to  send  or  to  promise  pecuniary  aid  to  the  anti-Mace- 
donian Greeks.    We  have  already  noticed  the  manifestation  of 
anti- Macedonian  sentiment  at  Athens,  proclaimed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  orators — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperid^s, 
and  others — as  well  as  by  active  military  men  like  Charid&nus 
and  Ephialt^s,*  who    probably  spoke  out   more  boldly  when 
Alexander  was  absent  on  the  Danube.    In  other  cities  the  same 
sentiment  doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less  distinguished  ; 
but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be  openly  proclaimed,  it  pre- 
vailed with  the  greatest  force.'    The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppres- 
sion from  which  the  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the 
presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  just  as  they 
had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the  curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison 
after  the  fraud  of  Phoebidas  and  LeontiadSs.     In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonizing  leaders  with 
absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing  all  free 
speech,  but  also    multiplied    individual  insults   and    injuries, 
prompted  by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic*    A  number  of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the  freest 
and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens,  receiving  from  the 

1  Arrian,  i.  7,  6.  avroi?   vnh   rStv   MaxeJdvwv   iv 

2  Mli&n,  v.  H.  xii  67.  rrg  rr6Ktt  yuv6ntva  (fttptiv  ovjc^rt 
8  Bemadds,  *Yir2p  rqs  AitfJcKMria?,  S.     dwa/mevoi,    ovSi    ri^v    SovKtiav 

14.     97iPaZoi  8i  fUyiarov  tlxov  Btvititv  iwofujvtiv,  ovSir at  v fiptu  hp^v 

riiv  Twv^  'NLaKt86vtav  ^povpavt  vA*  M  ov  to.?  ei?  ra  iKevOtpa  a  tint,  ar  a.  yi- 

tjL6vov  ras  ^^cipas  (rvvede&i|o-av,  aAXa  jcal  vofi-iva^. 

rqv  rrahfrnviav  a^-j^p/tivro.     .     .     .  See  Bemadds,  'Yirep  rns  AutStKaMTia^, 

4  The  Thebans  in  setting  forth  their  s.  13,  the  speech  of  Gleadas,  Justin,  xi. 

complaints  to  the  Arcadians  stated—  4 ;   and  (Beinarchus    cont.  Bemosth. 

on  oy   rriv  irp6s  roxii  'EAAifva?  ^iKCav  s.  20)  compare  Liyy,  xxxix.  27,  about 

^fiaZoi  SioiXvaai  ^ovXii/xcvoi,  roU  ^p^y  the  working  of  the  Macedonian  garri- 

iMMTiv  iira»4(m^<rayt  ovJ*  ivavrCov  ruv  son  at  Maroneia,  in  the  time  of  Pliilip 

'EWi^viav  oifSiv  irpd^ovrc?,  dAAcl  ra  ir  a  p*  son  of  Bemetrius. 
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public  indeed  notliiiig  beyond  a  safe  home,  but  secretly  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  better  things  by  Demosthenes  and  the 
other  anti-Macedonian  leaders.^  In  like  manner  fifly  years  be- 
fore, it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian  citizens,  that 
the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon  had  fonnd  that  sympathy 
which  enabled  them  to  organize  their  daring  conspiracy  for 
rescuing  Thebes  from  the  Spartans.  .  That  enterprise,  admired 
throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous^  skilful,  and  heroic, 
was  the  model  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Theban  exiles, 
to  be  copied  if  any  tolerable  opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  absence  of 
B.a  886.  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  lUyria— a 
They  are  Period  of  four  or  five  months,  ending  at  August, 
«Dooiiraged  335  b.c.  Not  only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absent, 
ander's  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  proceedings, 

sance^to         Couriers  were  likely  enough  to  be  intercepted  among 

Thrace,         the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace :  and  even  if 

anil  uv 

reporto  of      they  reached  Pella,  their  despatches  were  not  publicly 

hit  death.       yqqj^  as  such  communications  would  have  been  read 

to  the  Athenian  assembly.    Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to 

hear  that  rumours  arose  of  his  having  been  defeated  and  slain. 

Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confident,  one  was 

even  certified  by  a  liar  who  pretended  to  have  just  arrived  from 

Thrace,  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 

himself   wounded  in  the   action  against   the    Triballi,  where 

Alexander  had  perished.'     This  welcome  news,  not  fabricated, 

but  too  hastily  credited,  by  Demosthen^  and  Lykurgus,'  was 

iDemadAs,  'Yirep  r^c  Aa>a<ica«rtaf,  camregecopias&TriballisafiirmaTerit, 
Fragm.  ad  fin.  producto  in  concionem  auctore,  qui  in 

aArrian.i7.8.  ^al  yap  .al  iroAic  S'ur^l^^mtSmdi^e't^^'^'"*''^^''*^ 
6x<Jyo5(ofthedeathofifiexaiider)«al    '^"c^^i^^'^'CsitSS^   Histo^     i     34 

^^  •  l,r^£?:  Tir  ^''**'*'"  "^'^^^  '"'^  c"tri«   OthJnem,  Tagtis   primnm   et 

avTov  a^wcTo,  «c.  incertus  rumor,  mox,  ut  in  magnis  men- 

*  Demadds,  *Yirdp  r^c  AwdcKocrtav,  ad  daciiSf  inter/viase  «e  qvidam,  et  vidi$8e 

fin.    -jyUa  ArifioirBivriK  KaX  Avxovpyos  r$  cMrmcJxintf    credul&   fam&   inter  gau- 

fikv  Mya  irapararr6p,evot.  rov?  Moueedtfi'a?  dentes  et  incuriosOB     .     .     .    Obvius 

ivUuv  iv  TpiSaAAoiff,  lUvov  i*  ovx  ^pa-  in  palatio  JuliuB  Atticofl,  speculator, 

rhv  inX  rov  fii^fiaroi  vtKphv  rhv  'AKi^av-  cruentum  gladium  ostentans,  occisum 

6pov  wpodBriKav.    ,    .    .    iiii  ii  arvyvhv  d  ie  Othonem  exdamavit." 

Koi  irtpCKvirov  S^Muricov  tXvai  /miy  avvevSo-  It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was 

Kovvra,  Ac.  really  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone, 

Justin,  zi.  2.    '*  Bemosthenem  ora-  in  the  action  with  the  Illynans  (Plu- 

torem,  qui  Macedonum  deletas  omnes  tarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  827). 
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announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  Demad&  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed  not  only  by 
the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles  there  present,  but  also 
by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  iEtolians,  and  other  Greeks.  For 
a  considerable  time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it 
remained  uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in  its 
truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of  Alexander's  de- 
feat and  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  proceeded.    The 
event  severed  by  itself  their  connexion  with  Macedonia,  ban  exUes 
There  was  neither  son  nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  Athens  get 
the  throne :  so  that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  P?ThAh^ 
but  even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia  was  likely 
to  be  broken  up.    In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis,  iEtolia,  &c., 
the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was  doubtless  vehemently  mani- 
fested, but  no  special  action  was  called  for.    It  was  otherwise  in 
regard  to  ThSbes.    Phoenix,  ProchytSs,  and  other  Theban  exiles 
at  Athens  immediately  laid  their  plan  for  liberating  their  city 
and  expelling   the  Macedonian    garrison   from    the  Eadmeia. 
Assisted  with    arms  and  money  by  Demoethen^   and    other 
Athenian  citizens,  and  invited  by  their  partisans  at  Thebes,  they 
suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms.    Though  unable  to  carry  the 
Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they  seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death, 
Amyntas,  a  principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one  of 
the  leading  macedonizing  Thebans.^     They  then  immediately 
convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  they 
earnestly  appealed  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians 
and  reconquer  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.    Expatiating  upon 
the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon  the  oppressions  of  those 
Thebans  who  governed  by  means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed 
that  the  happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived,  through 
the  recent  death  of  Alexander.      They  doubtless  recalled  the 
memory  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all 
Theban  patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from  Spartan 
occupation,  forty-six  years  before.    To  this  appeal  the  Thebans 
cordially  responded.      The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring 
severance  from  Macedonia  and  autonomy  of  Thebes,  and  naming 
as  Boeotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the  same 
1  Anian,  i.  7, 1 :  compare  Deinarchiui  cont.  I>emo8then.,  s.  75,  p.  53. 
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part3r,  for  the  porpoee  of  energetic  measures  against  the  garrison 
in  the  Eladmeia.^ 

Unfortunately  for  Thdbes,  none  of  these  new  Boeotarchs  were 
.^^  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epameinondas,  probably  not 

bedegethe  even  of  Pelopidas.  Tet  their  scheme,  though  from 
Mists' thA  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally  denounced  as 
2^^Jjj-:  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first  than  that  of  the 
aid  from  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  Ra  The  Eadmeia 
2^2n.  ^^  instantly  summoned,  hopes  being  perhaps 
FftTonrable  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander  would 
siiown  surrender  it  with  as  littie  resistance  as  the  Spartan 

{£)^J"^t  harmost  had  done.  But  such  hopes  were  not  realized, 
no  pofitiya  Philip  had  probably  caused  the  citadel  to  be  both 
strengthened  and  provisioned.  The  garrison  defied 
the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was  prejMired 
to  do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied.'  They  contented  themselves 
with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line  of  circumvallation 
round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  saUies  from  within 
and  supplies  from  without.'  They  then  sent  envoys,  in  the 
melancholy  equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians  and 
others,  representing  that  their  recent  movement  was  directed,  not 
against  Hellenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppression  and 
outrage,  which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness. 
As  Greeks  and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue  them  from 
such  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much  favourable  sympathy, 
with  some  promise  and  even  half-performance.  Many  of  the 
leading  orators  at  Athens— Demosthen^,  Lykurgus,  HyperidSs, 
and  others — together  with  the  military  men  Gharidemus  and 
EphialtSs,  strongly  urged  their  countrymen  to  declare  in  favour 
of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against  the  Eadmeia.  But  the  citizens 
generally,  following  Demadls  and  Phokion,  waited  to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences,  before 
they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility  against  Macedonia, 
though  they  seem  to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the  Theban 
revolution.*    Demosthenes  further  went  as  envoy  into  Pelopon- 

1  Arrian.  1.  7. 8—17.  »  Arrian,  i  7, 14. 
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n^ns,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also  sent  round  urgent 
applications  to  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring  their  contin- 
gents, as  members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act 
against  ThSbes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed  by  his 
money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through  him,  prevailed 
on  the  Pelox)onnesians  to  refuse  compliance  with  Antipater,  and 
to  send  no  contingents  against  ThSbes.^  The  Eleians  and 
JStolians  held  out  general  assurances  favourable  to  the  revolution 
at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out 
some  troops  to  second  it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  isthmus.' 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  possibilities 
for  the  recovery  of  freedom.    Had  the  Arcadians  and  dmnces  of 
other  Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  Thfibes— had  Athens  J^f^j*"** 
acted  even  with  as  much  energy  as  she  did  twelve   not  unfa-' 
years  afterwards  during  the  Lamian  war,  occupying  ^o"™^i«- 
ThermopylfiB  with  an  army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might 
well  have  been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with 
Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.    That  the  struggle  of  ThSbes 
was  not  regarded  at  the  time,  even  by  macedonizing  Greeks,  as 
hopeless,  is   shown  by  the  subsequent   observations   both  of 
jEschin^s  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens.    iEschines  (delivering  five 
years  afterwards  his  oration  against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demos- 
then^  of  having  by  his  perverse  backwardness  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  Thdbes.    The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the 
garrison  of  the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (iEschines  affirms)  to  deliver 
up  that  fortress,  on  receiving  five  talents  :  the  Arcadian  generals 
would  have  brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if  nine 
or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them,  having  repudiated  the 
solicitations  of  Antipater.    Demosthenes  (say  these  two  orators) 
having  in  his  possession  300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  ' 
instigate  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was  supplicated 
by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money  for  these  purposes,  but 

1  Deinarchus  oont.  Demosth.  p.  14,  s.  PeloponnAsas  are  enumerated  among 

19.    Ka\  *ApKaBnv  ijKovTMv  <i?  la^fihv,  hifl  titles  to  pnblic  ^titnde  --  kol  wc 

Koi  iiiv  yJkv  ira/>a  * Avri-irarpov  frpt<rfitCa»  txttkua-*  HtKowovvifaiovs  <iri  On^a?  *AA- 

awpoKTOV  awtxTreiAavnuv,  Ac*  c^avSpY    ^01^^0*01,    XP^M*^^    ^^^    i^*** 

In  the  Tote  passed  by  the  people  of  avrb?  irpca/Scvo-af ,  Ac.  (Plutarch,  Vlt. 

Athens  some  years  afterwards,  award-  X.  Orator,  p.  860). 
ing  a  statue  and  other  honours  to        ^Arrian,  i.  10,  2;  ^schinte  adv. 

I>emo8thends,   these   proceedings   in  Ktesiphont  p.  084. 
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refused  the  request,  kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  thus 
prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  EMmeia  and  the  onward 
march  of  the  Arcadians.^  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  suppose  that  anti- 
Macedonian  movements  counted  for  so  little  in  his  eyes  is  an 
hypothesis  belied  by  his  whole  history.  But  the  fact  that  such 
allegations  were  made  by  iEschin^  only  five  years  afterwards 
proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the  time — that  the  chances 
of  successful  resistance  to  Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans 
were  not  deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athenians, 
following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion,  refused  to  aid 
Thebes  or  occupy  ThermopylsB,  they  perhaps  consulted  the 
safety  of  Athens  separately,  but  they  receded  from  the  generous 
and  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animated  their  ancestors 
against  Xerxes  and  Mardonius.^ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation,  pressed 
the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently  have  reduced 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  awe- 
striking  event  of  Alexander  arriving  in  person  at  Onchdstus  in 
Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  The  first  news  of  his 
being  alive  was  furnished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchestus.  No  one 
could  at  first  believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  contended 
that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  at  the  head  of 
a  Macedonian  army  of  relief. 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which  characterized 
Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life — matchless  celerity  of  movement, 


1  .ffischinds  adT.  Ktesiph.    p.   634 ;  quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phli- 

Deinarch.  ad?.  Demostb.  pp.  15,  16,  s.  asians  for  look^g  only  how  they  can 

19—22.  set  through  and  keep  themselyes  in 

s  See  Herod,  yiii.  148.    Demosthenes  being.    But  for  Lacedsemonians  it  is 

in  his  orations  frequently  insists  on  impossible  to  aim  simply  at  preserva- 

the   different   rank   and  position  of  tion    and    nothing    beyond,   by   anv 

Athens,  as  compared  with  those  of  means,   whatever  they  may  be.     If 

the  smaller  Grecian  states,  and  on  the  we  cannot    preserve    ourselves    with 

higher  and  more  arduous  obligations  honour,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious 

consequent  thereupon.      This  Is   one  death."    (Isokratds,  Orat.  vi.  Archid. 

ffrand   point  of   (ustinction   between  s.  106.) 

ms  policy  and  that  of  Phokion.    See  a        The  backward  and  narrow  policv, 

striking   passage    in   the  speech    De  which  Isokratds  here  proclaims  as  fit 

Goron&,  p.  246,  s.  77;  and  Orat.  De  for   Epidaurus  and   Fhlius,  but  not 

Bepubl.  Ordinand.  p.  167,  s.  37.  for  Sparta,  is  precisely  what  Phokion 

Isokratds  holds  the  same  language  always  recommended  for  Athens,  even 

touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta,  in  while  Philip's  power  was  yet  nascent 

the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  and  unsettled, 
mouth  of  Archidamus.    "  Xo  one  will        8  Arrian,  L  7,  9. 
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and  no  less  remarkable  favour  of  fortune.    Had  news  of  the 
Theban  rising  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Danube   ^^  ^^ 
or  among  the  distant  TribaUi, — or  even  embarrassed   march  and 
in  the  difficult  region  round  Pelion, — ^he  could  hardly  ^^of 
by  any  effort  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  Kad-  ^JJ^jJ®' 
meia.     But  he  learnt  it  just  when  he  had  vanquished  imnybefore 
Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that  his  hands  were  per-  His  good 
fectly  free — and  also  when  he  was  in  a  position  pecu-  Jo^e^ttae 
liarly  near  and  convenient  for  a  straight  march  into   of  hearing 
Greece  without  going  back  to  Pella.    From  the  pass      *  ^^'^' 
of  Tzangon  (or  of  the  river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last 
victories  were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following  down- 
wards in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through 
Upper  Macedonia  or  the  regions  called  Eordsea  and  Elymeia 
which  lay  on  his  left,  while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the  Epirots  called  Tymphaei 
and  Parauaei,  were  on  the  right     On  the  seventh  day  of  march, 
crossing  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which 
separate  Olympus    from    Pindus  and  Upper '  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the  Thessalian  town  of  Pelinna. 
Six  days  more  brought  him  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus.^    He  was 
already  within  Thermopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that 
he  was  in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  adive.    The  question  about 
occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was  thus  set  aside. 
The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass,  and  the  necessity  of  forestall- 
ing Athens  in  it  by  stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expe- 
dition of  346  B.C.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told  with  double 
force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  invasion  as  likely 
to  come  from  thence — and  that  they  expected  Alexander  himself 
(assuming  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in 
his  capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon  this  hj^o- 
thesis — in  itself  probable,  and  such  as  would  have  been  realized 

1  Arrian,  L  7,  6.  See  respecting  this  zzviiL  pp.  303—305,  &c, ;  and  for  Alex- 
region,  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Xor-  ander's  line  of  march,  uie  map  at  the 
them  Greece,  ch.  vL  pp.  300-^04  ;  ch.    end  of  the  volume. 
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if  Alexander  had  not  already  advanced  so  fiir  southward  at  the 
moment  when  he  received  the  news^ — ihej  would  at  least  have 
known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the 
option  of  a  defensive  combination  open.  As  it  happened,  his  un- 
expected appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combi- 
nations and  checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  BoBotia,  he  marched  his  army 
siese  of  round  ThSbes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  south  side  of 
j^^JJ;^  the  city,  whereby  he  both  intercepted  the  communi- 
^  o'  cation  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and  exhibited  his 

Detemilni^  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia. 
^SSLi  to  "^^  Thebans,  though  alone  and  without  hope  of 
retki.  succour,  maintained  their  courage  unshaken.    Alexan- 

der deferred  the  attack  for  a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  submit ;  he  wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required  for  his  Asiatic 
schemes.  He  even  made  public  proclamation,^  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix  and  Prochytes,  but 
oflfering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the  city  permission 
to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms  of  the  convention  sworn  in 
the  preceding  autumn.  A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the 
macedonizing  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission  to  an 
irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently  returned  from  exile, 
who  had  headed  the  rising,  warmly  opposed  this  proposition, 
contending  for  resistance  to  the  death.  In  them,  such  resolution 
may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian'  remarks)  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.  As  it  appears  however  that  the 
mass  of  citizens  deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite 
of  strong  persuasion  to  the  contrary,^  we  see  plainly  that  they  had 
already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and  that 
sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled 
with  the  dishonour  of  surrendering  their  leaders,  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At  a 
time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autonomous  system  was 
passing  away,  and  when  Qrecian  courage  was  degenerating  into  a 
mere  instrument  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  . 

1  Diod6nu  (xTii.  9)  incorrectiy  says        s  Dioddr.  zyil.  9 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand. 

that  Alexander  came  back  unezpect-  11. 
edlv  from  Thrace,    Had  this  been  the        >  Arrian,  i.  7. 16. 
fact,  he  would  hare  come  by  Pella.  4  Di6dor.  zriL  0. 
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these  countrymen  of  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an  example 
of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  less 
honourable  than  that  of  Leonidas  at  ThermopylsB,  and  only  less 
esteemed  because  it  proved  infructuous: 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made 
from  their  walls  a  counter-proclamation,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  his  officers  Antipater  and  Philotas,  xhAbesby 
and  inviting  every  one  to  join  them,  who  desired,  in  JSlMiiCTe  of 
concert  with  the  Persian  king  and  the  Thebans,  to  tiie^popuia- 
liberate  the  Greeks  and  put  down  the  despot  of 
Hellas.!  Such  a  haughty  defiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexander 
to  the  quick.  He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared 
everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murderous  assault 
which  followed,  we  find  different  accounts,  not  agreeing  with 
each  other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcilable.  It  appears  that  the 
Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their  operations 
against  the  Eadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a  double  palisade. 
Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the  least  effective  soldiers,  metics 
and  liberated  slaves ;  while  their  best  troops  were  bold  enough 
to  go  forth  in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions :  one  under  Perdikkas  and 
Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a  second,  destined  to  combat  the 
Thebans  who  sallied  out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between 
the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in  front  of 
the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  contested,  that  success  at 
one  time  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up 
his  reserve.  The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Per- 
dikkas,' who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and  also  by  the 

1  Di6dor.  zvii.  9.  the  besieffliig  army  (A  aXmnt  Bi'  hKCyw 

SThe    attack    of    Perdikkas    was  n  koX  ov  (vv  irivtf  rS»v  cA^yrwv 

represented  hj  Ptolemy,  from  whom  ^wtirrxBtlva^  Arr.  i.  9,  9) :  the  blood- 

Arrian  copies  (i.  8, 1),  not  only  as  being  shed  and  pillage  were  committed  by 

the  first  and  only  attack  made  by  the  the     vindictiTe     sentiment     of     the 

Macedonian    army   on    ThAbes,    but  Bceotian  allies, 
also  as  made  by  Perdikkas  vAthcnU        Diod6ras  had  before  him  a  very 

orderi  from  Alexander,  who  was  forced  different  account.      He  affirms  that 

to  support  it  in  order  to    preserre  Alexander  both  combined  and  ordered 

Perdikkas  from  being  OTerwhelmed  by  the  assault— that    the  Thebans    be- 

the  Thebana    According  to  Ptolemy  hayed  like  bold  and  desperate  men, 

and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a  long 

of  ThAbes  took  place  both  without  the  time— that  the  slaughter  afterwards 

orders,   and  against  the  wishes,   of  was  committed  by  the  general  body  of 

Alexander ;  the  capture  moreover  was  the    assailants,    the   Boeotian   allies 

effected  rapidly  with  little  trouble  to  being  doubtless    conspicuous  among 
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Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen,  earned  .the  first  of  the  two 
outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded. 
His  troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he  himself 
was  severely  wounded  aAd  borne  away  ip  the  camp.  Here  the 
Theban  defenders  fled  back  into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way 
which  led  to  the  temple  of  H^rakl^  pursued  by  the  light  troops 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  however,  the  Thebans 
presently  turned,  repelling  them  with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas  their 
commanding  officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pursuing  these 
bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  somewhat  disordered, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  steady  charge  of  the  Mace- 
donian gusuxis  and  heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support  They 
were  broken,  and  pueAied  back  into  the  city,  their  rout  being 
rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being  victorious  on 
this  side,  the  Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without 

them.  Diod6rus  gives  this  account  at 
some  length,  and  with  his  customary 
rhetoricalampliflcations.  Plutarch  and 
Justin  are  more  brief,  but  coincide 
in  the  same  general  view,  and  not  in 
thatof  Arrian.  Polyaenus  ai^iin  (It.  8, 
12)  gives  something  different  from  all. 
To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative 
of  Dioddrus  is  (in  its  basis,  and  striking 
off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more 
credible  than  that  of  Arrian.  A(Unitting 
the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot 
think  it  probable  that  Perdikkas 
attacked  without  orders,  or  that 
Thdbes  was  captured  with  littie 
resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one 
assault  (iEschinds  adv.  Kteslph.  p.  524), 
but  by  an  assault  well  comoined  and 
stoutly  contested— not  by  one  begun 
without  preparation  or  order,  and 
successful  after  hardly  any  resistance. 
Alexander,  after  having  offered  what 
he  thought  liberal  terms,  was  not  the 


Geier,    Alexandri    M.     Historiaram 


Scriptores  aetate  snppares.  Lips.  1844, 

g[).  6 — 152 ;  and  Vossius,  de  Historids 
necis,  i.  x.  p.  90,  ed.  Westermann). 


man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his  point 
by  force ;  nor  would  the  Thebans  nave 
refused  those  terms,  unless  their 
minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous 
and  desperate  defence,  without  hope 
of  ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diod6rus  followed 
we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  followed 
Kleitarchus,  a  contemporaiy  and  an 
Molisukt  ^ho  must  have  had  good 
means  of  information  respecting  such 
an  event  as  the  capture  ot  ThAbes  (see 


I  have  due  respect  for  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with 
Geier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside 
all  other  witnesses,  even  contemporary, 
respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy  ef 
little  credit,  unless  where  such 
witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulus.  We  must  remember 
that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose  his 
book  until  after  he  became  king  of 
Egypt,  in  906  B.C. ;  nor  indeed  until 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  801, 
according  to  Geier  (p.  1);  at  least 
twenty-nme  years  after  the  sack  of 
Thebes.  Moreover.  Ptolemy  was  not 
ashamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the 
"  pious  fraud  "  of  announcing  that  two 
speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army 
of  Alexander  to  the  holy  precinct  of 
Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iiL  3X  Lastly, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  depositions 
which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but 
not  in  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  relate 
principally  to  matters  discreditable 
to  Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  forgot  or  omitted  is  in  my 
judgment  far  more  probable  than  that 
other  historians  invented.  Admiring 
biographers  would  easily  excuse 
themselves  for  refusing  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  such  acts  as  the  massacre 
of  the  Branchidee,  or  the  dragging  of 
the  wounded  Batis  at  Chiza. 
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the  gates  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with  them.  Within 
the  town,  however,  the  fighting  still  continued ;  the  Thebans 
resisting  in  organized  bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when 
broken,  still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the  military 
population  sued  for  mercy  ;  most  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
streets;  but  a  few  cavalry  and  infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the 
plain  and  escaped.  The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage. 
The  Macedonians  with  their  Paeonian  contingents  were  incensed 
with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various  Greeks  serving  as 
auxiliaries— Phokians,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Platseans — ^had 
to  avenge  ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples. 
This  wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by  all  the 
plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants 
usually  reward  themselves.^ 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to  have 
been  slain,  and    six    thousand    Thebans.      Thirty 
thousand  captives  were  collected.^     The  final  destiny  razed ;  the 
of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself,  was  submitted  ^^JJ^ 
by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians,  Platseans,  Pho-  «>W  as 
kians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.    He  territory 
must  have  known  well  beforehand  what  the  sentence  ^^^h(f 
of  such  judges  would  be.    They  pronounced  that  the  J^%°^" 
city  of  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  that 
the  Kadmeia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with 
Macedonian  garrison ;  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  allies  themselves ;  that  Orchomenus  and 
Platsea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  that  all  the  captive 
Thebans,  men,  women,  and  children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves — 
excepting  only  priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  con- 
nected by  recognized  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alex- 
ander, or  such  £is  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Macedonians ;  that 
the  Thebans  who  had  escaped  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws, 
liable  to  arrest  and  death,  wherever  they  were  found;    and 

1  Arrian,  i.  8 ;  Diod6r.  zvii.  12, 18.       (Alezand.  11)  agree  in  giving  the  totals 
3  Bioddnis  (xvii.  14)  and  Plutarch    of  0000  and  30,000. 
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that  every  Qrecian  city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring 

tbem.^ 

ThiB  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  for  lenity 

^^  by  a  Theban*  named   Kleadaa,  was  passed  by  the 

KadmeialB     Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  executed  by 

^a^  Alexander  himself^  who  made  but  one  addition  to 

^c^nian  ^^  excepting  clauses.    He  left  the  house  of  Pindar 

gMt  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  the  poet 

^Sth?^°    With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  from  the 

TbebajM        earth.    The  Theban  territory  was  partitioned  among 
from  Orcno-  .         ,.,.         -A*  -i-r^, 

meniuand     the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchomenus  and  Platsea. 

piatma.  Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian  military  post  at  the 
Eadmeia,  remained  to  mark  the  place  where  the  chief  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy  had  once  stood.  The  captives  were  all 
sold,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents ;  large  prices  being 
offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  city.' 
Dioddrus  tells  us  that  this  sentence  was  passed  by  the  general 
synod  of  Greeks.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that 
this  synod,  subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the 
question  was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries who  had  taken  part  with  Alexander,*  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Orchomenians, 
Platseans,  &c.  Without  doubt,  these  cities  had  sustained  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  retribution  upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those 
persons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced  the 
catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgment  upon  Thebes  for  having 
joined  Xerxes  against  Greece  ^  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
must  have  forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  the    namesake  and  predecessor  of  the 

1  Arrian,  L  9 ;  Dioddr.  xviL  14.  Oo^t.  Ac. 

2  Justin,  zL  4.  >  Arrian,  i.  0, 10.    He  informs  us  (L 
s  Dioddr.  zvii.  14 ;  Justin,   zL   4 :   9,  12)  that  there  were  many  previous 

"  pretinm  non  ex  ementium  commodo,  portents    which    foreshadowed    this 

sea  ex  inimicomm  odio  eztenditur ".  ruin:    Diod6rus    (xriL    10),    on    the 

4  Arrian,  i.  9, 13.    rocf  Si  /Mreurxovtri  contrary,  enumerates   many  preyious 

Tov  iayov  (vfiiidxoii,  oU  iii  Koi  iwirpt^ftv  signs,  all  tending  to  encourage  the 

'  AXef  avdpo?  ra  xard  rius  9i|/3a«  liaBtlyoL,  Tfiebans. 
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destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the  army  of  Xerx^  along 
with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alexander  to  the 
minor  Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this  cruel  destruc-   sentiments 
tion,  unparalleled  in  Grecian  history  (as  he  himself  5^^^^" 
says),  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city ;  time  and 
yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the  subversion,  under  JJ^SJS^' 
the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  free  ^truction 
Ohalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  before.    Tlbe  known  ofXhdbes. 
antipathy  of  these  Bceotians  was  invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour 
an  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying 
an  enemy  who  defied  him— and  his  policy,  by  serving  as  a 
terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks.^    But  though  such 
were  the  views  which  governed  him  at  the  moment,  he  came 
afterwards  to  look  back  upon  the  proceeding  with  shame  and 
sorrow.    The  shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  sub- 
verted, arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions,  but  also 
from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the  suppression  of  religious 
observances,  thus  wronging  and  provoking  the  local  gods  and 
heroes.    We  shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself  sacrificing  at 
Ilium,"  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam,  still  subsisting 
and  efficacious,  against  himself  and  his  race,  as  being  descended 
from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer  of  Priam.     By  his  harsh  treatment 
of  Thebes,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 

1  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.  ii  f&iv  ir6kii  a  stop  to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa 
'nha  Ktu  Siapira<r$tlira  jcarecrKd^i),  rh  /liv  Sahib,  a  very  hnmane  man.  ^  I  once 
oAov  npo(r8oKfi(ravT09  avrov  rovs  "EiiXri'  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say 
vat  irotfec  rn^ucovrtf  JKirKayivraf  koI  that  he  thought  the  decline  of  his 
imj^avrai  arpeiiriatiVf  aXKui  re  Ktu  koK-  (Assa  Sahib's]^  lamlly  and  government 
Auirio'afiei'ov  xapC^t<r9at  roi?  rSiv  avfifjia-  arose  from  tms  innovation.  *  There  is 
Xt»v  iyKKTifuuriv,  (said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human 

2  Arrian,  i.  11.  13.  To  illustrate  sacrifices  to  the  gods  where  none  have 
further  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks  been  offered ;  but  where  the  gods  have 
resi)ecting  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  been  ctccuetomed  to  theniy  they  are  very 
arising  »om  the  (Uscontinuance  of  naturaUy  annoyed  when  ike  right  ie 
worsmp  where  it  had  been  long  aboliehed^  and  vitit  the  place  and  people 
continued,  I  transcribe  a  passage  from  toith  all  kinds  qf  calamUv.*  The  priest 
Colonel  Sleeman's  work  respectmg  the  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there  was 
Hindoos,  whose  relijg^ous  feelings  are  anything  singular  in  this  mode  of 
on  so  many  points  analogous  to  those  reasoning :  perhaps  three  Brahmin 
ot  the  Helldnes :—  priests  out  of  four  would  have  reasoned 

*  Human  sacrifices  were  certainlsT  m    the    same    manner."     (Sleeman, 


offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during    Rambles    and    Recollections    of    an 
the  whole  Mahratta  government,  up    Indiai     '*'"•'        •     •      "^     - 
to  the  year  1800,  when  they  were  put   190.) 
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wine,  said  to  have  been  bom  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  principal 
figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was  to  inspirations  of  the  offended 
Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that  ungovern- 
able drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed  Eleitus,  as 
well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  to  follow  him 
further  into  India.^  If  Alexander  in  after  days  thus  repented  of 
his  ovm  act,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt 
still  more  strongly  by  others ;  and  we  can  understand  the  senti- 
ment under  which,  a  few  years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian 
Kassander,  son  of  Antipater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 
At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the  destruction 

of  ThSbes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror  throughout 
terror  the  Grecian  cities.    All  of  them  sought  to  make  their 

tSoughout    P^ace  with  the  conqueror.     The  Arcadian  contingent 
G''e«ce-  not  only  returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  even 

of  the  condemned    their   leaders    to   death.    The    Eleians 

towards^    recalled  their  chief  macedonizing  citizens  out  of  exile 
Theban         into  ascendency  at  home.    Each  tribe  of  ^tolians  sent 

envoys  to  Alexander,  entreating  forgiveness  for  their 
manifestations  against  him.  At  Athens  we  read  with  surprise, 
that  on  the  very  day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the 
great  festival  of  Eleusinian  D^mSt^r,  with  its  multitudinous 
procession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually 
taking  place,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged 
city.  Most  Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape  fled  to 
Attica  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communicating  to  the 
Athenians  their  own  distress  and  terror.  The  festival  was  forth- 
with suspended.  Every  one  hurried  within  the  walls  of  Athens,* 
carrying  with  him  his  movable  property  into  a  state  of  security. 
Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  conqueror  would 
march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under  the  hurry  of  preparation 
for  defence,  the  persons  both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real 
danger  were,  of  course,  Demosthen^  Lykurgus,  Charidemus, 

1  Plntarch,     Alex.     13 :     compare  destruction  of  Thftbee,  the  maeedon- 

Jnstin,    xi.    4;     and    laokiatfis    ad  ising  orator  at  Athens  describes  it 

Philipp.,     Or.    V.    s.   86,    where    he  as  a  just,  though  deplorable  penalty, 

recommends  Thdbes  to  Philip  on  the  brought     by     the     Thebans     upon 

ground  of  pre-eminent  worship  towards  themselves   by  reckless   insanity  of 


Hftraklds.  conduct  (.£schin6s  adT.  Ktesiph    p. 

It    deseryes    notice,     that    while    624). 
Alexander  himself  repented  of    the        '^  Arrian,  1. 10,  4. 
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and  those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against  Mace- 
donia, and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse 
openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.    Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of 
consequences  to  themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and 
sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.    They  continued  to 
do  this  even  when  they  must  have  known  that  they  were  con- 
travening the  edict  of  proscription  just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 
Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monarch  with  a 
menacing  letter,  formally  demanding  the  surrender  of 
eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of  Athens — Demosthenes,   demands 
Lykurgus,   Hyperides,   Polyeuktus,   Mcerokles,   Dio-   JJjJJJ^"' 
timus,^  Ephialtes,   and  Charidemus.     Of  these  the   chief  anti- 
first  four  were  eminent  orators,  the  last  two  military  le^rs^at 
men — all  strenuous  advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  ^*^oJ;^i,ie 
policy.    Alexander  in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  debate  at 
as  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  of   the  xhe^"'' 
offensive   resolutions  which    had    been  adopted    at  J|f^S? 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  even  of  the 
recent  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Thebans.*     This  momentous 
summons,  involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate  at 
Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly.    A  similar  demand  had 
just  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and  the  consequences  of 
refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less  plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city  than  in  the  threats  of  the  conqueror.    That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people  failed  in  courage, 
we  know  as  a  general  fact ;  though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as 
Livy  had  in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the  debate.* 
Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the  citizens  generally 
could  not  be  severed  from  that  of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to 
have  recounted,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable  of  the 

1  The  name  of  Diotimns  ia  mentioned  others,  in  the  third  of  the  Demosthenic 

by  Arrian  (i.  10, 6),  but  not  by  Plutarch,  epistles,  p.  1482. 
who  names  Demon  instead  of  him        ^  Arrian,  i  10.  6 ;  Plutarch,  Yit.  X. 

(Plutarch,    Demosth.     c.    23),     and  Orat.  p.  847.     e^ifrei  avrbv  (Demosthe- 

Kallisthends    instead    of    Hyperidds.  nSs)  aireiAoiv  el  jiri  6oLri<rav,     Dioddr. 

We  know  nothing  about  Diotimus,  xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  23. 
except  that  Demosthenes  (De  Goron&,        8  ijyy,  ix.  18.      "  (Alexander),  ad- 

p.   264)  alludes  to  him   along  with  versus  quem  Athenis,  in  civitate  fract& 

Charidemus  as   hayins:  received   an  Macedonum  ai'mis,  cemente  tum  max- 

expression  of  gratitude  from  the  people  ime  prope  f umantes  Thebarum  ruinas, 

in  requital  for  a  present  of  snields  concionari  libere  ausi  sint  homines,— 

which  he  had  made.    He  is  mentioned  id   quod  ex   monumentis   orationnm 

also,    along   with    Ghariddmus    and  patet,"&c. 
9—35 
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wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  protecting 
dogs  as  a  condition  of  peace,  and  then  devouring  the  unprotected 
sheep  forthwith.  He,  and  those  demanded  along  with  him, 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion,  on  the  other 
hand,  silent  at  first,  and  rising  only  under  constraint  by  special 
calls  from  the  popular  voice,  contended  that  there  was  not  force 
enough  to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question  must 
be  given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  themselves  individually, 
reminding  them  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erech- 
theus,  memorable  in  Attic  legend,  and  calling  on  them  to 
surrender  themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
public  calamity.  He  added  that  he  (Phokion)  would  rejoice  to 
oflFer  up  either  himself  or  his  best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he 
could  save  the  city.*  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whose  extra- 
dition was  required,  answered  this  speech  of  Phokion  with 
vehemence  and  bitterness  ;  and  the  public  sentiment  went  along 
with  him,  indignantly  repudiating  Phokion's  advice.  By  a 
resolute  patriotism,  highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered.3 

On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
Bmbaaey  ot  ^^P^ecating  his  wrath  against  the  ten,  and  engaging 
theAthe-  to  punish  them  by  judicial  sentence,  if  any  crime 
Alexander,  could  be  proved  against  them.  Demades,  who  is  said 
Sad  Jto  ^  ^^^®  received  from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five 
acqniesce  talents,  undertook  this  mission.  But  Alexander  was 
refusal,  and  **  ^^*  inexorable  ;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
*^t^ed  *^^  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only  by  the 
with  the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed  by  Phokion, 
SchiSf-  ^**  *  remission  of  terms  was  obtained.  Alexander 
^^™gj  and  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requisition,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  banishment  of  Charidemus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  two  anti-Macedonian  military  leaders.  Both  of 
them,  accordingly,  and  seemingly  other  Atheidans  with  them, 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under  Darius.' 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  9—17 ;  Dioddr.    fuv  CPhokion)  roU  Oop^fioit  i^dfiaX* 
*▼»•  Ip' . .  nooo'dLVTMt  Mcouwv  TOW  Kiyovt, 

a  Dioddr.  XTii  15.    A  Bi  ^fiot  rovrov        3  Arrlan,  L  10,  8 ;  Dioddr  xvii  16 
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It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  undertake  a  siege 
of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  diflScult,  since  the 
Athenians  had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them, 
and  the  chance  of  effective  support  from  Persia.  When  therefore 
he  saw  that  his  demand  for  the  ten  orators  would  be  firmly 
resisted,  considerations  of  policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath, 
and  induced  him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexander's  con- 
cessions, thus  relieving  the  Athenians  from  extreme 
anxiety  and  peril.      His  influence — already  great  and   ofPh^Son 
of  long  standing,  since  for  years  past  he  had  been  ^**JJ^' 
perpetually  re-elected  general — became  greater  than  mUder 
ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-   increSiged 
Macedonian  orators  must  have  been  lowered.    It  was  JtAthens^ 
no  mean  advantage  to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he  was, 
to  secure  the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedonizing 
party  at   Athens.    His  projects    against    Persia    were    mainly 
exposed  to  fedlure  from  the  possibility  of  opposition  being  raised 
against  him  in  Greece  by  the  agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships. 
To  keep  Athens  out  of  such  combinations  he  had  to  rely  upon 
the  personal  influence  and  party  of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to 
have  always  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing 
aggrandizement  of  his  father  Philip.     In  his  conversation  with 
Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  took  some 
pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens  by  describing  her  as  second 


Platarch,  PhokioD,  17 ;  Justin,  zi.  4 ; 
Deinarchns  cont  Demosih.  p.  26. 

Arrian  gtates  that  the  ^ait  of  De- 
madds  with  nine  other  Athenian  envoys 
to  Alexander  occurred  prior  to  the 
demand  of  Alexander  for  the  extra- 
dition of  the  ten  citizens.  He  (Arrian) 
affirms  that  immediately  on  hearing 
the  capture  of  Th6bes,  the  Athenians 
passea  a  vote,  on  the  motion  of  De- 
madds,  to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  satisfaction  Uiat 
Alexander  had  come  safely  from  the 
Illyrians.  and  that  he  had  punished 
the  Thebans  for  their  revolt.  Alex- 
ander ^according  to  Arrian)  received 
this  mission  courteously,  but  replied 
by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Athenian 
people,  insisting  on  the  surrender  of 
the  ten  citizens. 

Now  both  Dioddrus  and  Plutarch 


represent  the  mission  of  Demad6s  as 
posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alex- 
ander for  the  ten  citizens ;  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate 
that  demand. 

In  my  judgment  Arrian's  tale  is  the 
less  credible  of  the  two.  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians 
would  by  public  V^te  express  satisfac- 
tion that  Alexander  had  punished  the 
Thebans  for  their  revolt.  If  the  mace- 
donizing party  at  Athens  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  so  ignominious  a  vote, 
they  would  also  have  been  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  subsequent  propo- 
sition of  Phokion— that  the  ten  citizens 
demanded  should  be  surrendered.  The 
fact  that  the  Athenians  afforded  wiU- 
ing  shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives  is 
a  further  reason  for  disbelieving  this 
alleged  vote. 
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only  to  himself,  and  as  entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  him.^  Such  compliments  were  suit- 
able to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly  :  indeed  the  Mace- 
donian prince  might  naturally  prefer  the  idea  of  Athenian  head- 
ship to  that  of  Spartan,  seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him 
an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens  resumed 
B  c.  8S5.  ^®^  position  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  under  his 
Aatumn.  imperial  authority.  Without  visiting  Attica,  he  now 
Alexander  marched  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  he  probably 
^^^d&nce  received  from  various  Grecian  cities  deputations 
of  the  deprecating  his  displeasure  and  proclaiming  their  sub- 

synod—  mission  to  his  imperial  authority.  He  also  probably 
wi^^r  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he 
phiioBogier  would  dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his 
intended  Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.  To 
the  universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted  him  one 
exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  who 
resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter  and  with  the 
coarsest  and  most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  for  any- 
thing ;  upon  which  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  replied, — "  Nothing, 
except  that  you  will  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine  ".  Both 
the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter  fipom  the  by- 
standers, but  Alexander  himself  was  so  impressed  with  the 
independent  and  self-sufficing  character  manifested,  that  he 
exclaimed, — "  If  I  were  not  Alexander  I  would  be  Diogenes  ".' 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi  and  received  or  extorted 
from  the  priestess'  an  answer  bearing  favourable  pro-  ^c.  3S4— 
mise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned  to  Mace-  ^^^^ 
donia  before  the  winter.    The  most  important  per- 
manent eflPect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  was  the  reconsti-  Son^^ 
tution  of  BoBotia  ;  that  is,  the  destruction  of  ThSbes,  ^^^'J®' 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Piatsea. 
Plataea,  dividing  between  them  the  Theban  territory ;  Aieximder 
all  guarded  and  controlled  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  ^  ^e^- 
in  the  Eadmeia.    It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  some 

1  Platareh,  Phokion,  17 ;  Platarch,        s  Pintarch,  Alex.  14. 
AlezMid.  18,  3  Plutarch,  Alex,  14, 
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details  aboat  this  process  of  destniction  and  restitation  of  the 
Boeotian  towns — a  process  not  only  calling  forth  strong  mani- 
festations of  sentiment,  but  also  involving  important  and  difficult 
questions  to  settle.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of  335  B.C., 
and  never  saw  it  again.     . 

It  appears  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  occupied  in 
his  lUyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  Macedonian 
force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  to  contend 
against  a  Persian  army  of  Greek  mercenaries,  com-   JSJUSiw 
manded    by    Memnon    the    Rhodian.      Parmenio,   ofParme- 
marching  into  jEolis,  besieged  and  took  Grynium ;   Minor 
after  which  he  attacked  Pitan^,  but  was  compelled  by  iSnSioiL 
Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.    Memnon  even  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Macedonian  force  under  Eallas  in  the  Troad, 
compiling  them  to  retire  to  Bhceteum.      But  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory.^      It  is  affirmed  that 
Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in  making  large  preparations, 
naval  as  well  as  military,  to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of 
Alexander.    Yet  all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done 
implies  nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

1  DiodAr.  xvi.  7. 
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